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COlif ELECTIONS OF NORTH AMERICA, IN 1849-60-/51. 

liY. W. E. SUUTEE.S, D.C.L. 

Paut I. 

1 would know tlio foj-in of the rock at Dover, you need only look 
it Cala'iM ; and if you would acquaint yoiirscdf with the »*oni|)osi- 
thc soil atilPahu'!, yon may learn it hy aualvsini^ that at Dover, 
were once united, hut afterwards torn apart by a convulsion : — 

Cliffs whieh had been rent asunder; 

A dreary s<’a now flow's hetween ; 

But nt itlier heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do aw’ay, I weeri, 

The trace of tliat uliich oriec hath been. 



The accidents of culture may make some little, and temporary, difler- 
cnce in tlu* a]n>earano(* between the farms on each side: but the same 
plants are indi^vnoiis lo, and w'ill (louri^b be^t in, both. 

It is tlms morally Avith tbe iubabitauts of (^reat Britain and tbo5o of 
tbo Ihiited States of Xoitli America. Jkith people liave the same 
A lo-Sa\on, Ikinish, and Xorniaii foundation, eanying* wltli it tbo 
same skill in navigation, and the same entcrjirise in war and commerce; 
botli retain tlie same love (d' liberty, obey the same common Jaw', and 
respect llie intcr]irt‘tation of the same jiult»*c.s. The faidt.s, too, and viii’sof 
both (amiable w’eakiicsses shall we a^T(‘e t(» call tlu*m?)ai'(‘ pretty nearly 
the same. Both people ha\e uni>ounde<l self elation — the citizens of the 
United States from oveiwahiiiif^ llieniselves ; the English, from under- 
estimating the re^t of the world. And it must be ackiiowdcdged tliat in 
regard to the mental process b> wbieb ibat pleasing- result is attained, 
our tran.satlaiitie cousins liave tbe merit of being’, if not Jess ridiculous 
tbuu ouiselvts, at lea.'st less oiVeiisiv(‘. But such are our reeipmeal mis- 
apprehensions, and so desirable is it to remove them, that, in any trial 
of skill betw'ceii ns, tbe worst thing for ourselves would be that w'e sliould 
bcaf, apd tbe worst thing for our rivals that avc should be beaten. 
Again,* t\) tlic paw of tbe Hon and to the claAV of tbe eagle belongs the 
same tender disinterested instinct to clicrisb and jirotect, to endows with what 
we justly call the ailvantages of our free institutions, jus large a jiortion of 
tbe Avorld as pos^sibJe. This is evinced on the part of the United States by 
a continual expansion wbieb knows no parallel, except in our own colonial 
augmentation, or in the deadly, noiseless, Upas-like grow'th of despotic 
Russia; and it is illustrated by their nation arvogatitig to themselves, 
and having coiieeded to tliem, the name of Americans ; wliereas the other 
inhabitants of America are called Canadians, JVlcxicans, remviaus, &c., 
from the name of the limited country, not that of the vast quarter of tbe 
glohc on which they live. Now, in the United States, in the ordinary 
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transactions of business, iSIcxican and Spanish money is curre 
money of the United States only is taken at their post-office; . 
you tncrc offer a Mexican dollar in payment, you would V 
a inattoj- of co\irse, whether you had ‘‘no American money w/ 
Jle>p(‘cting a great people, having so imich of our own blci 
racter, to whom oiir grandehildren cmigiating may belong, j 
grating grandsircs belonged to us, we must naturally entert'^^' ' 
nary curiosity. Much has bfcn written on this subject, 
however, probably remains to be tohl ; both because some t 
composed their travels as if they supposed that, by always 
their noses, they should pass for ha\lng an aristocratic organic ^ 
because that which was written on the Unit(‘d Stales ton yearf.) . 
obsolete now as it would Iiave been liad ll been written on an oh 


of Europe a hundred years since. Under this impression, a fc\v> 
recollections of a tour in North America, principally ip the United , . 4ri2 

but not confined to thciii, aie thrown together witli a haste wliici . 4 :^ 
mands ajiology. 

In the Jvdy of 1819 I arrived in New" York from Liverpool, and iisr* 
the September of l.Sol 1 leturned to Liverpool from New' York. The 
time devoted to my tour was e(mij)rised hi‘tween thes^ [jeriods. 

I w'cut out to America in the Etigii^h uuiil-steanur Enropa,* belong- 
ing to tlio Cnnard company, and returned by ibc American mail-steamer 
Atlantic^ belonging to tiu* eompany namctl after Mr. Collins. J am 
bound to nicntioii that in the Europa^ in eonseepumee of a small cistern 
wbieh supplied tbo passengers' cabin not luning b(’(*n cleaned out when 
a large cistern supplying (^tber ])ortions of tlio vessel was 4;leaned out, the 
water servi'd in the passengers’ cahin, though filtered through a sponge, 
to make it look clear, w'as intolerably disgusting to the taste. The effect 
was distressingly obvious from tlio first: the cause, and the fact that all 
the time the cabins of the officers and crew* of the ship had been supplied 
with good water, I only learnt towards the <*nd of the voyag(j. 13ut, of 
the Atlantic steam-ship, and all connected with its management, 1 could 
spejik only with mupialified praise. 

With the appearance of New' Yc rk and its hay the lirltish public is 
already familiar, from desciiptions and I’roin pietuics ; and 1 will merely 
mention that I have never seen anything of its kind so beautiful as the pro- 
spect of tlie two seen together ; and that the best view vyliich I have had of 
them is from a liill in Statten Island, commonly called, from the residence 
of a New" Orleans lady, Madame Grimes’s liill. This view, I arn as- 
sured, reminds Eastern travellers of a view of Constantinople from the 
Golden Horn. 


As Washington is the political, so New York undoubtedly may claim 
to be the commercial, capital of the United States. What Lombard- 
street is to London, Wall-street is to New York ; and, according to the 
wills or exigencies of its bankers, money is scarce or abundant, credit is 
easy or inaccessible, and trade is slow or brisk, throughout the Union. 


* All arranffement may here be pointed out, showing at once to which of the 
two great Atlantic stcarn-navigatiun companies any vessel may belong. The 
names of all the vessels of the Cunard company end with an a, as Arabia^ America^ 
Europa ; while those of the Collins company end with a c, as Pacijic, Baltic, 
Atlantic. 
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\ Thouf^h the commercial superiority of New York is acknowledged, it 
\ far from having a social or literary supremacy conceded to it by all, 
r?^her of the more northern or southern cities. And the Englishman, 
tio should form his judgment of the American character merely from 
fashionable parties of New York, and from the large hotels of the 
ithern watering-places, such as Saratoga and Newport, would do in- 
•Jice to its more sterling, and to its more engaging traits. 

ECO]^ their speculative character, in their vast commission business, in their 
/B of ostentation, in their amusing habit of praising their city and them- 
lyes, the New Yorkers (as tlui inhabitants of New York are called) must 
Jttiind one, who has over mixed in Liverpool society, of something that he 
yoassceu before. In Now ^'ork, as in Liverpool, the young ladies walk out 
latn the streets (or, according to the common phrase with the Americans, 

^ which 1 w'ish they could he induced to alter, “ou the street'’) with the 
, very thinnest shoi‘s and the very gayest dresses, such ns in London or 
Paris it would bo unusual, not to say improper, to wear in a mornirjg, 
exce[»t ill a carriage*, a horticultural fete, or a concert. In New York, 
too, you ocerisionally see a hrus(/t/erir^ or portuess of manner, which is 
not very hewltching, hut of which 1 think 1 nianv years ago observed 
traces amongst some of the ^ Laucasliire witches’* of Liverpool. And as 
the people of Liverpool have not always their ])retenslons allowed by the 
ncighhouring C^hesliire sejuirearchy, so those of Now York do not invariably 
pass current at their own value with the well-bred gentry of V'irginia and 
South Carolina, or the literary coteries of Poston. Yet New York and 
Liverpool contain charming individuals and families; and some 1 slioiild 
name (would it not be an unpardonable liberty) that would grace and 
honour any society, either of America or Euro[)(‘. Put it must ho ad- 
mitted that in most of the sets of New York, and e‘?pecially in that wdiich 
is considered the most fiishioiuible,* the gold and the silver, and the brass 
and the iron, and the clay, are somotiincs, as in Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
rather incongruously intermingled. The Now Yorkers require excite- 
ment ; they delight in a lion, whether it is an author or a singer, a hero 
or a heroine, a prince or a princess. They arc often taken in ; but in 
these cases, 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
^In being cheated as to cheat, 

for both parties have their amusement out of the deception. 

Yet it must make any honest and observant person, acquainted with 
botli nations, indignant to hear, as I have heard, a disposition to run 
after lords reproached by the English ag.'iinst the Americans. I do not 
believe that in any portion of the Union docs that (as Punch so happily 
calls it) “ flunkeyism” prevail, which is so common amongst that par- 
ticular section of English and Scotch society that styles itself the upper, 
but is styled by others the middle class; and as for the Irish, the one only 
matter in the British constitution which many of them seem to compre- 
hend is, that an hereditary legislator is an object of respect. In the United 
States, no doubt, a lord is regarded with some interest and curiosity, from 
historical associations. A lord founded the state of Maryland; several able 
governors of particular states, in the colonial times, adorned the peerage ; 

* From the loud talking, exaggerated manners, and self-sufficient airs of some 
of the members of this company, it has lK*en styled by the French te$ comCdiens, 

b2 
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a lord was one of the ablest advocates of the rights of the colonists at 
the comnienecment of the revolutionary war, and his speeches are at this 
day studied as t^se of a cla'isic, by every educated American, from the 
schoolboy up to the President. But in the United States, as contra- 
distinguished from England, his excellency and my lord take their 
chance with the author and the singer, and the last interesting importa- 
tion of the day ; and — which no doubt seems to the ambassador and his 
lordship very bizarre — are probably beaten out of the field. I know a 
ease in which the family of an English peer, who, in the country, are on 
visiting terms with the family of a neiglibour, a very rich manufacturer, 
do not condescend even to bow to tlioin in London ; and tliis state of 
things the manufacturer lias endured. At the time that the late Sir 
Robert Peel was summoned from Italy by William W\ to form an ad- 
ministration, I mvself benrd the younger son of a newly-made peer exclaim 
aloud, in the library of a London club, that things bad come to a pretty 
pass, when the government ot' this country was k(‘pt at a stand-still a 
► fortnight for the son nf a eotton-spinner.” And if tlierc wore any sons 
of cotton-spinnei's present — and they Avere as ]ik(‘Iy to be as not —it is 
not improbabl'* that they thought this speech as fiTU‘ and spirited as the 
speaker did himself. Verily there are some points on which the United 
States have much to learn before they can venture to compete with an 
old country like England ! 

ill New Vork ostentation of ivcaltli Is move important to social position 
than it is in any othrr great city in the Union. iMany private houses 
have large and rleldy-fiirnished suites of reception- moms, in whielg 
nevertheless, tin* estahlishmont is exceedingly small, and the family, on 
ordinary occasions, dine in a little hack parlour on the area-door. Very 
costlv dinners are given by permiis who can alFord them; and I have 
iicard of a bull in the winter, for the Hower'^ to cloconite which ns much 
Avas paid as 1000 dollars — a little more than 200/. These yiVex are 
imitated by ])ersons Avho affect the same station, but cauiiot aff^ml the 
same expenses. A crisis comes, and the pretender to wealth g<Aes down ; 
but he rises again in the west, somewhere on the Ohio, Mississippi, or 
great lakes ; and there the touri'^t will recognise him engrossed in his 
schorncs. to accpiiro the means once more to cut a dash. 

Respecting expenditure, f will observe that you never, in Niuv York, 
hear any one say openly, “ I cannot afford it a plirase which, in Eng- 
land, is occasionally in the mouth of almost every one wJio lias a character, 
and is accustomed to have money. 

The great northern watering-places of the Uniteil States remind an 
Englishman of Harrogate ; but they are more fashionably attended than 
Harrogate has recently been. In these there are immense hotel's, and 
the ordinary mode of living is, in one of tliem; to take a bedroom only, 
and, using the public drawing-room and* dining-room, to Imve your 
meals at a vast table rVhote, At Harrogate, by the prescriptive usage of 
the place, you arc permitted — and, indeed, expected — to speak to your 
neighbour'at dinner, withouj. any introduction ; though it is commonly 
understood that a mere Harrogate acquaintance need not afterwards be 
kept up. But at these northern watering-places, should a gentleman, 
or should a lady, attempt to enter into conversation with a lady occupying 
the next chair, the person making the advance would stand a good 
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chance of getting* a rebuff. This system, so different from that of the 
tfxbles d*h6te of France and Germany, involves, unless you have your 
party with you, the restraints, without the amusements, of society. You 
must not, between the courses, take out of your pocket a4>ook or a news- 
paper, as you can in an English coffee-room ; and you had better not 
run the risk of speaking to the lady who may be sitting next you. Yet, 
perhaps, this reserve may be justifiable in its origin ; since, for such 
peculiarities as I have seen in the habits of the United States, I iiave 
generally found, upon investigation, that there were satisfactory reasons. 
Jt may be, that it is more diflicult there than in Europe to terminate an 
undesirable acquaintance, or check the forced growth of an acquaintance 
into an intimacy. 

Of the innumerable sets of New York, probably each set has its re- 
presentatives at these watering-places. The keeper of the retail store, 
the keeper of the wholesale store, ^ the retired merchant, the newspaper* 
{'dltor, the descendant of governors and senators, and the son of the 
r-etty farmer, who, througli his own honourable exertions, now creditably 
occ upies their place, all having come, perhaps, from the same city, and. 
having had some little intercourse in business, converse together under 
the hiilconlcs of tlio hotels. But their wives and daughters commonly 
reciprocal e the most rc|)nlsive frigidity towards each other, unless they 
limey their neighbours to be in quite as grand a sot as themselves. This 
would not bo a pleasant spectacle in a monarchy ; and it is not a pleasant 
spectacle in a r(j])ublic. Their own illustrious Washington, who always 
tfiought and acted like a gentleman, lays down in his “Rules of Beha- 
viour,” that “ every action in company ought to be witli some sign of 
respect to those present.” t And one cannot liolp fancying that per- 
.sonages, w’ho are unavoidably constrained by their superior position to 
act on different 2 )rincJple, would do well to incur the expense of taking 
])rivate lodgings, or private rooms in an hotel, rather than dine at a 
dinner-table, sit on a sofa, and ])lay on a pianoforte, common to those to 
whom, nevertheless, they arc bound to display, in a marked manner, tlie 
graceful projiortions of their hacks. 

To the great southern watering-place, the White Sulphur Springs of 
Virginia, I liave not been. But 1 am assured, and believe, that this 
mountain-retreat is cliaractcrisod by ease, want of pretension, and all 
the essentials of good- breeding. And I only trust that the railroads, 
whicdi are each year rendering it more accessible from all portions of the 
country, will not obliterate its distinctive social charms. 

Albany is the political capital of the state of New York; and to it, 
whoever visits the city of New York, is sure to ascend in one of the 
Hudson River steam -boats. The Hudson, or North River, as it is often 
called from the direction from which it flows, rivals in its scenery the 
wildest and most beautiful portions of the Rhine ; and, if it has on its* 
hanks large hotels, handsome country-seats, and neat villas, almost all 
built of wood, and painted white, and looking in the clear air and 

* Both wliat the English call shops and what* they call warehouses, the Ameri" 
cans call stores. It would seem as if the Araoricans were anxious not to be called*. 
4138- we w ere by Napoleon, a nation of shopkeepera; for, with them,, you. seldom 
hear any place, except a barber’s room, spoken of as a shop. 

t Sparks’s “Life of Washington,” p. 513. 
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bright sunshine, as if made of Parian marble, instead of the gloomy ruins 
of castles — and hence, to the mere artist, it may be the less attractive of 
the two — -it has associations which, to an Englishman, should render it 
far the more inteiesting. 

At Tarrytown, on its banks, is the spot where the ill-starred Major 
Andr^ was captured ; and not far off is the village of Tappan, where he 
was executed, while 

His mourners were two hosts— his friends and foes. 

A little higher up the river than Tarrytown, modestly hiding itself 
amongst the trees, yet. as you change your position, playfully peeping 
out from them, as if it had caught something of the vein of sly humour 
which enlivens the cliarining fictions of its owner, is the residence of 
Mr. Washington Irving. Again, a little higher up, is West Point, the 
strongest military station on the river, wdiich Arnold, its commander, 
>vould have betrayed to the Britisli for gold. Here lias boon established 
a military academy, where, both discipline and instruction being con- 
sidered, the best education in the United States is said to be given. 
Though the national govcriirncnt keeps but a small standing army, it 
liere educates a great inirnhor of young gentlemen for officers; well 
knowing that, what with the numerous militia of the various states, and 
with the spirit of the people, soldiers could at any time he made, were there 
officers fit to command them. No man enters the United States’ army 
as an officer, unless from West Point ; and, consecpiently, no private can 
obtain a commission. And in the United States’ army there is no pro- 
motion by purchase. 

I/caviiig West Point, we soon pass Newburg, where is a house used 
by General Washington as head-quarters during a portion of the revo- 
lutionary war. Tlien you pass Kaatskill. And what schoolboy does not 
know that in the woods above Kaatskill, Rip Van Winkle supped with 
the fairies, and afterwards slept for twenty years ? And as the traveller 
in Switzerland ascends the Rigi for the prospect, so should the traveller 
in the state of New York spend a day, or a week, or a month, at 
the Mountain House, a large hotel on the summit of the Kaatskill 
mountains. 

But I will no longer linger over the charms of the Hudson. You 
eventually disembark at Albany, the capital of the state, where very 
agreeable society is to be found. The comptroller, a sort of state 
chancellor of the exchequer, who has his office in Albany, mentioned to 
me an excellent law, which the New York legislature had of late years 
enacted, requiring the various banks in the state to give a security to 
the state, and, through it, to the public. Any one in the state of New 
York may establish a bank, and may issue notes ; but the notes must 
be supplied through the office of the comptroller, who must supply them 
to that amount, and only to that amount, that the security in United 
States’ stock or New York state stock deposited with him by the banker 
will cover. Thus, in the event of a bank failing, the public would be 
protected from any loss through its notes ; as the state would sell the 
stock and redeem the notes with the proceeds. 

From Albany you may catch a glimpse of Troy, on the opposite side of 
the river, a little higher up. 
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Procedo, et parvam Trojam, sirnulataqnc mugnis 

Pergama, et arentcm Xaiithi cognomine rivunj, 

Agnosco. 

But the good taste of the community is now generally preferring Indian 
to classical names. 

At Albany I took the railroad train, or, as it Is commonly called in 
America, “the cars,” and proceeded to Auburn. A car consists of a 
carriage in the shape of a long saloon, with a passage down the centre, 
and, oil each side, running at right angles from the passage, a number 
of benches stufl'ed and backed, each of which will hold two persons. In the 
winter there is a stove near the middle of this saloon. The trains in the 
southern and middle states arc not divided into first, second, and third- 
class carriages, as with us ; for on the introduction of railroads it was, in 
these found, on trial, that no native American would condescend to 
trJivel by any class except the first. There is, however, a separate car 
in front for negroes and all others tainted witli African blood; which is 
only reasonable, as the offence of “ coloured people” against the senses 
is often not couiined to tlie eyes. Occasionally a clieapcr train, called 
“an emigrant train,” is run. In the New England states they generally 
have a sccond-cla''S car, hut no separate car for negroes. Tbc fuel generally 
burnt by tbc engines is wood, which is stacked at intervals by the side of 
the railroads ()n coming to the station from which you start, you find 
at most of the railroads a porter, whose* duty it is, after having ascertained 
where you an* bound, to a[)j)end by a Jeatliern strap to each article ofyour 
luggage, or “baggage,” as it is cornnioidy called in .A.mericii, a tin ticket, 
on which is stamped a letter for the place of your destination, and some 
particular number in figures ; he then gives you a duplicate of each of 
these tickets ; and, on your arrival at your journey^s end, you may hand 
these duplicates to tlie porter of your hotel, or to any ocrvaiit w ho may 
meet you; and to the producer of those, but to no one else, will your 
luggage be given up. Would not the introduction of this system be a 
great improvement upon ours, in which persons of all sexes, and ages, 
and positions, have, on the stopping of a train at a great station, to 
crowd up together against a railing to recognise and claim their boxes? 

Auburn is one of those huge villages in the western part of the state of 
New York, which, were they in England, would be dignified with the 
name of towns. It has a largo “ state prison from the discipline pursued 
in which, the silent, is often called the Auburn, in opposition to the Penn- 
sylvanian, or separate system. Those who wish to go over it must pay a 
small fee on entering; and I believe it was the first and last time that, 
ill the United States, I found any tiling charged for permission to inspect 
any public property, whether belonging to a state or to the nation. Nor 
are previous applications nor written orders as generally necessary as with 
us. Over the United States’ armory at Springfield, and over the United 
States’ dockyard, or, as the Americans with greater precision call it, 

“ Navy yard,” at Boston, you may roam unquestioned at any reasonable 
hour ; and the workmen at both places seem to think that it is incumbent 
upon them to show the duties of hospitality by answering, as com- 
pletely as they can, any question which a stranger may put. Though 
in such matters we ourselves are improving, we have still much to learn 
from the Americans. Again, though probably you cannot hurry through 
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a crowded street in any of tlie principal cities of the United States with- 
out justling against a general and half a dozen colonels and majors of 
militia in plain clothes, andean hardly enter into a shop or an hotel with- 
out liearing the book-keeper addressed as captain (for the population of 
every state seems to take to militia-soldiering as a holiday amusement), 
you never see a soldier of the national army out of Ins proper place. The 
other day, at the British Museum, I was jjaying a hack-cabman, who had 
driven me there, having brought with me a few specimens which I had 
collected in America as presents for the institution, when a soldier, walk- 
ing as sentry, told the cabman that he must move on. His cab w'as not 
occupying room that was wanted, as there was no carriage behind. It is 
not pleasant to be reminded, by the intrusion of a Sfjldier with a bayonet 
into a business, whicli, if done at all, .should be done by a policeman, that 
one has returned to one's native land ; hut this an American never need 
fear. 

But to return to the New York state prison at Auburn. The only 
separation in the workshops seemed to be that caused by the dif- 
ference of .sex, and the dilferenco of work ; but silence w^as enjoined. 
All the prisoiiei's were made to woik : those, wdio had any trade of tlieir 
own before they c‘ainc there, as ««luHMnakers, earponters, &c., \v(a’0 made to 
Avorlc at that ; and tliose who kiu'w no trade were tanglit one. What 
the prisoners produce is sold h) pay the costs of the e>^tablish merit ; and 
1 was told by the guide that this now realises a sutheient sum to pay its 
current oxjicnses. When n prisoner leav(‘S, he is presented with a .small 
sum of money (two dollars was. I think, the snrn montionod), and a suit 
of clothes, in order that lie may not be driven to crime by destitution : 
but a larger sum, it had been found, w^as likely to induce habits of 
idleness. 

But the jieniteiitiary at Albany is generally considered the most perfect 
specimen ol' the w'orkiiig of this system. Hero not an eye was raised, as 
the party that I accompanied passed through the rooms. The men, I 
think, were principally engaged in plaiting cane-bottomed chairs, and the 
women in covering glass bottles with wicker-work to ‘‘send we.st.” 
Probably the prisoners here were generally confined but for a short time, 
and the arts in which they were employed were such as could he quickly 
acquired. In the silent system almost everything must depend upon the 
tact of the manager; and the penitentiary at Albany is fortunate in 
having secured the services of Mr. Pilsbury, who has inherited the skill, 
as well as the occupation, of his father. 

Of the father 1 will copy an anecdote, from a biography of the son, 
published in Albany ; merely premising that, whereas it is very unusual 
for an English gentleman to be shaved by a barber, it is the ordinary 
course adopted by all classes in tlie United States : 

“ A desperate fellow of the name of Scott, alias Teller, was sent for 
fifteen years to Wethersfield (a prison in Vermont, of which Captain 
Pilsbury was- warden) ; he had previously been confined in Sing-Sing 
and other prisons. Hb was determined not to work or submit to- any 
Of course, Captain Pilsbury treated him accordingly, lie very 
soon cut one of his hands nearly on, on purpose to avoid labour ; but his 
wound was immediately attended' to, and, in less than one hour afterwards. 
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he found himself turning a large crank with one hand. It was then that 
he declared he. would murder the warden on the very first opportunity. 
Soon after this, the regular barber of the prison being sick, Scott, who 
had, it was said, when young, worked at that trade, was directed by the 
dej)uty-wardcii to take the place of the barber, and shave the prisoners 
throughout the establishment. Captain Pilsbury, on going into the shop 
soon afterwards, was told by one of the assistants that the prisoners did 
jiofc like being shaved by this man ; that he had bcdiavcd very badly ever 
silica* he had been an inniate ; and that they were afraid of him. Captain 
Pilsi)iiry immediately took the chair, aifrl directed Scott to shave him. 

“ From that moment he became one of the best behaved convicts in 
the prison, and remained so until Captain Pilsbury left it, in November, 
18.‘‘:^. Soon after the appointnieiit of a new warden Scott tried to 
escaMc, and inurdorecl one of his keepers. For this crime he was hanged, 
at liartford, in 1833.” 

Captain Pilsbury was the chief promoter of the silent system in New 
England : and seems to have been peculiarly endowed with the talent of 
producing the strictest, diseijdine by persuasion. In a notice of him in a 
Philadelphia iie\vs[)«'iper, it is stated that ho seldom punished ; but, when 
lie did, he took special pains to show the criminal that he regarded him 
as ail niifortiniate human being, not as a brute. 

At Philadelpliia, tiie principal city, though not tlie political capital, of 
]\Minsylvania, there is a vast prison called the Eastern State Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania.” Here also tlie pnsoners are made to wrork ; but they 
work in their solitary cells. A recent report acknowledges that “ the 
commonwealth is not an immediate pecuniary gainer by tiie maintenance 
of the present .system of discipline but maintains, that it is believed 
to be better for all thi* purjioses of reformation.” It adds, that “ the in- 
spectors have denied that the system, as there administered, had any 
tendency to produce the disease ” of insanity ; hut acknowledges that, 
“ wdiere hereditary predisposition to it lias existed, they have admitted 
that its effect has been, in some instances, to develop it more speedily.”* 

Ill going over the cells of the penitentiary at Philadelphia, I >vas intro- 
duced to one of them, which liad been occupied by a young gentleman, 
who had thrown away all the advantages of birth, education, and talents. 
Conliiied here as a criminal, he had endeavoured to relieve his solitude 
by the composition of some touching and beautiful verses, alluding to his 
own sad fall. From his clothes lie had succeeded in extracting some 
dyes, and with tliese he had painted the verses in a sort of fresco style 
upon the w all of his cell, wdiere they still remain, to claim the admiration 
and the regrets of the stranger. 

It is time to return to Auburn, from speaking of the penitentiary of 
which I have been led into my digression. From Auburn the railroad 
takes you to the “village” of Geneva, situated on a beautiful little lake 
called Lake Seneca. It has a college, and several places of public 
worship, and is one of the sweetest spots for a residence that I ever saw. 
It is built on the side of a hill at tho lower part of the lake ; and, though 
its wooded hills have nothing of the rugged grandeur so conspicuous in 

* Keport of 1649. 
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the distant scenery of its Swiss namesake, it is not without some pre- 
tension to the ambitious coinparison which it suggests. 

From Geneva a short railroad journey brings you to Niagara. 

Wlio, visiting the United States, would not see Niagara? but who 
dare attempt to penetrate the thick cloud, which its spray ever raises 
before it to tlie heavens, and depict in words that awful image of the 
power of God ? 

A few hundred yards below the Falls of Niagara, on the United States’ 
side, tlicre is a ferry, wliich in ten minutes will take you to Canada; 
and, a few miles above, or a few miles below the falls, you may get Lake 
Erie, or Lake Ontario steamers, and may start for the Upper or Lower 
Canadian provinces. 

In the autumn of 1819 1 made a short sojourn at Montreal and 
Quebec ; and a few observations respecting Canada, as it seemed then, 
may not be objectionable. 

After having descended a considerable portion of the St. Lawrence, 
the steamer in which I was a passenger landed me at a village called La 
Chine. It derived its name from the first French navigators of tlie 
stream, who fancied, when in their ascent they had arrived at this jxunt, 
that they were approaching China. From La Chine, however, half an 
hour’s railway ride takes you, not to Poking, but to Montreal. Mon- 
treal, in its straight narrow streets, and substantial stone houses, still 
bears all the appearance of what it formerly was — an ancient French 
city. Here at the time I made no stay, but, intending shortly to return, 
I embarked once more on a steamer and descended the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec, the Gibraltar of America. 

Joining on to the western fortifications of this city are the Plains of 
Abraliam, with their deco precipitous bank, sloping to the river. What 
patriot could visit Quebec without traversing the battle-field where Wolfe 
“ died happy,” and where Montcalm rejoiced tliat he should not survive 
the surrender of the city which had been committed to his defence ? 

In an open space in the upper part of Quebec, an obelisk has been 
erected, with an inscription, thus commencing : 

WOLFE. MONTCALM. 

mortem virtus commiinem, 
famam historia, 
monumentum posteritas 
dedit. 

So far the inscription is perfect ; but, alas ! 

That maiden’s bust, as fair as heart could wish, 

Should foully end, with scaly tail, a fish ! 

The inscription proceeds at considerable length to tell you that the monu- 
ment was put up when Lord Dalhousie was governor ; that he had pro- 
moted the undertaking by his patronage and liberality, and asks you 
triumphantly, what could be more worthy than this of “ duce egregio,” 
an illustrious general. In fact, the greater part of this inscription is a 
monument to the bad taste of the late Earl of Dalhousie. Is there no 
friend of his family in Canada who will do it and the public the kindness 
to get three-quarters of the inscription chiselled out? 
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The villagers about Quebec speak nothing but French, if at least a 
dialect may be so called which the modern Parisians cannot understand. 
They are primitive, poor, ignorant, well-disposed, and contented. Of 
confiding and flexible characters, they are governed by the village priest 
and the village doctor. Their custom is of small value to us, as they 
produce, or make nearly all that little which they consume or use. They 
call their Indian neighbours les sauvages ; and the Indians might, per- 
haps, without much injustice, retort the appellation. 

Returning to Montreal, I there made what inquiries I could respecting 
the general feeling and condition of the colony. Several circumstances 
had recently occurred to create a strong desire for annexation with the 
United States in the breasts of many of the Canadians. By the free- 
trade principles, which England had recently adopted, slie had deprived 
her colonies of the monopoly of supplying the home market. The Cana- 
dian merchants had for some time been losing money ; but they thought 
money -was to be made again, if they could get the advantage of the New 
York market without being subjected to the duty (20 per cent. I believe) 
which they now have to pay ; and that they could raise funds for public 
works on better terms, when they should have passed what they consi- 
dered as a transition state. In the rebellion of 1^37, the humbler of the 
Scotch emigrants were in favour of annexation, and the corresponding 
class of Irish were opposed to it ; from either of which circumstances it 
might fairly be assumed that the land would increase in value if the 
country should become a portion of the United States. To those who were 
inlluenced by mere mercenary motives was now to be added (if at least 
we may judge from the tone of their speeches and newspapers) a consider- 
able number of a class, which had hitherto been considered the warmest 
advocates of the British connexion ; but which was now goaded in an op- 
posite direction by party rancour and disappointed ambition. A Conser- 
vative ministry having dissolved the Canadian parliament, and being out- 
voted in their own new parliament, Lord Elgin could not do otherwise 
than construct a ministry on different principles out of the radical and 
French -Canadian parties. Its measures gave great dissatisfaction to the 
Conservative party; but they seemed to consider their greatest grievance to 
be that the governor-general, in his anxiety to conciliate the partisans of the 
new ministry,hadunneccssarily slighted, in the intercourse of private life, 
the chiefs of the English Tory party, who had been instrumental in putting 
down the former rebellion. IVobably these slights have been much e.x- 
aggerated by the watchful suspicions of the Tories ; for I heard so trifling 
a matter as that he had at his own table asked a Radical to take wine 
with him, and then asked pno of the recognised Tory leaders to join them, 
alleged in Montreal against Lord Elgin as a mortal offence. 13e that as 
it may, the effects of his unpopularity are serious. Some straggling 
soldiers, at the time of the rebellion, had been caught, and killed, with 
wanton cruelty, by the Canadian Radicals. This is still remembered 
throughout the army ; and officers and men sympathise with the Tories 
in their dislike to the governor-general, whom they regard as the friend 
of the butchers of their comrades. In the spring of 1849, the parliament- 
houses at Montreal were intentionally, and publicly, set on fire and burnt 
down, with no opposition from those who are usually counted upon as the 
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.ftiends of order. The tuIq was spokea of, when it was pointed out to 
one, as the Elgin Marbles.” 

The British connexion would iTrobably receive ::the support of tthe 
Roman Catholic priests, who have generally bean pxoteotediii the posses- 
sion of the large property originally granted <10 them by , the French .go- 
vernment. 1 onderstaud that the priests are considered moral and^eba- 
ritnble ; but they leave the people in ignorance. 

’Wages are not so high in Canada as in the United States ; but money, 
being less plentiful, goes further. A farmer or a faim-daliourer may do 
well in the westerji portions of Canada, where the -best wheat-growitig 
.lands in America are said to lie. Provisions there. are cheap and plentiful ; 
but the difSculty for the farmer is to turn into money that portion of his 
produce which he does not cotisumc, as neither the markets nor the roads 
to them are as good as those of the United States, and the steam- boats on 
the St. Lawrence charge highly for tlie conveyance of stock. A man, 
therefore, who settles in Canada, should be slow to part with his money, 
knowing that he will have a great difficulty in getting it back again ; 
but, if cautious in this respect, he will probably do well. 

At a table d'hote in Montreal I sat next a gentleman advanced in 
years, a magistrate, and person of great intelligence and consideTablc 
property, farming his own estate on the Ottawa River. It was his 
honourable boast that as a boy he had arrived in Canada, from the 
Western Islands of Scotland, with only one shilling in bis pocket. He 
informed me that on his farm he payed his male labourers from 25/. to 
30/.* a year, with their board, giving them four meals a day ; and added, 
that, what with making potash, fencing, &e., in the winter, he contrived 
to keep his men employed all the year round. He was satisfied with Lord 
Elgin, and well pleased with the English connexion. 

I will add another anecdote of a Highlander. The tourist in Scotland 
has probably seen a small river-island, near the village of Killcn, where 
sleep the rude forefathers of the clan of Macnab. Its chieftain having 
sold his land to the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Marquis of Carrabas of 
the neighbourhood, migrated to Canada in the early part of this century, 
taking with him the greater part of his little clan. It was told me that 
the cliicf, attempting to transfer his hereditary dignity from the Old 
World to the New, left on Sir Allan Macnab a card, on which his name 
was written as “ The Macnab and that thereupon Sir Allan wrote upon 
a card, “ The other Macnab,” and left it in return. 

On the 1st day of October I entered New England, and passed 
through the states of Vermont and New Hampshire to Massachusetts. 

Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, in her very interesting “ Travels in 
the United States,” asserts, and with good grounds, that Massachusetts 
boasts of Mr. Webster as one of her children.” But he is a child of Mas- 
sachusetts by adoption, and not by birth ; for he was bom, and spent his 
boyhood, in New Hampshire. I believe the same distinguished authoress 
alludes to, and quotes rather loosely, a sentence from one of the speeches 
of Mr. Webster, which deserves, from its magnificence, to be presented 


* I presume of Canadian currency, in which four doUars, or a trifle more than 
sixteen shillings English money, moke a pound. 
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with accuracy. After stating that, in the.attexcpt to in^poaeftaxes without 
granting representation, the Americans saw the germ <^.an JiDjust^power, 
:the great orator adds: On this .question, of principle .while, actual 
fering was yet far off, .they raised their iiag isigainst a power . to which, for 
purposes. of foreign coi^guest and subjugation, .Rome, in.tlie height of. her 
glory, is .not to.be compared; a power which Jias jdotted over thefsuiface 
of the >whole .globe witli her possessions and .military posts — whese 
iinorning drum-beat, following the sun, and keeping company with the 
.hours, circles the earth daily with one \continuous aad unbiokcn strain of 
the martial airs of England.” 

In 1830, Mr. Webstei-’s oratoa-ical powers were put to their severest 
test. He had spoken in the United States’ senate, and Mr. Hayne, a 
senator of great distinction, from South Carolina, had been pitted against 
him to answer. Mr. Hayne’s speech was agreed by the friends of both 
sides to be most successful ; and all parties said that poor Webster was 
smashed and done for. But Mr. Webster proved to.be one, 

That, where the meaner flint, can only feel ; 

and, ever since his repl}*, he has been regarded as the dblest speaker in 
the United States ; and is, ])cihapg, at this day, the most impressive living 
orator that wields the English language. 

Some }cars ago, Mr. VVebster visited England, and it would be interest- 
ing to learn wliat lie thought of the English speakers, llis opinion of 
those in the House of Coiiunons I did not hear ; but, after his return, he 
told his Boston fi iends, the best four speakers in the Honse of Lords were 
Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, the Bishop of Exeter, and the Bishop 
of London. 

But I must revert to iny own tour. When T last took my bearings, I 
was in the New England raihvay “ cars,” bound for the state of Massa- 
chusetts. I stopped at its chief nianufactiiring city, Lowell. 

To the philantliropist, Lowell is the most interesting city in the world ; 
proving, as it does, that the manufacturing system need not produce the 
moral or pliysical degradation of the operative. The greatest precautions 
have been taken to render it here the parent of as much good, and as little 
evil, as po.ssible to those employed. The zeal of friends — the warning of 
enemies — have conduced to the same result. The whole ground on which 
the factories are built belonged originally, and the magnificent waterworks 
by which all the mills, cotton, carpeting, calico-printing, &c., are supplied, 
still belong to one corporation ; and certain general rules are observed by 
all the companies using the ground and the water of that corporation. 
According to these, an operative dismissed for misconduct from one mill 
is never employed in another. Each company possesses long rows, or 
“ blocks, ’ of boarding-houses, some for males, some for females. Respect- 
able persons are sought out, upon whom dependence can be placed, to 
exercise a supervision on the morals of the boarders. To these the 
lodging-houses are let at very low rents, averaging only fiom one half to 
a tlurd of those produced in other poitions of the city by similar houses. 
In return, the board charged weekly to the mill operatives, who alone, 
unless by special permission, are to be taken in, is veiy smflU — ^being 1* 
dollar 75 cents for a man, and 1 dollar 25 cents ibr a woman, the wedc. 

* An English sovereign is worth 4 ddlara 84 cents. A eentis worth about an 
English haLQpeDDy. 
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It was stated thattho average earnings, after ^uctingboar4f were— of a 
man 4 dollars 80 cents, and of a woman 2 ^llars, the week. But, in 
some cotton-mills there, called the Merrimack mills, one remarkably good 
work- woman, who had long made, besides the price of her board, 6 dollars 
each week, was pointed out to me. The boarding-housekeepers are re- 
quired to prohibit intoxicating liquids, to lock the outer doors at ten 
o’clock at night, and to see, as far as may be, that on Sunday the opera- 
tives attend some place of public worship. All persons working in a mill 
are compelled to l^ge in one of its boarding-nouses, unless they obtain 
an exemption under special circumstances, such as having friends living 
in the city. It had previously been told me that the factory girls spent 
too much on their dress ; but, though they were generally dressed with 
lieatness when working in the factories, and with smartness on Sundays, 
I never saw anything ludicrous or extravagant in their appearance. I was 
at Lowell on a Sunday, and went to one of the churches, where was a 
large and well-conducted congregation, of which, 1 believe, a considerable 
proportion were factory girls. In Massachusetts there is no act of the 
state legislature limiting the hours of labour ; but in the adjoining state 
of New Hampshire, a ten hours bill has been carried. In the manufac- 
turing town, however, of Manchester, in the latter state, its provisions 
have been evaded, as the Lowell people told me, by means of special 
agreements with the operatives. The manufacturing population of Lowell 
is not like the corresponding population in England — statioi^ary. To 
Lowell a girl comes from the country, and works for three or four years 
in a mill; sometimes to support herself, sometimes to assist lier parents, 
and often that, when she marries, she may have more than her face for 
her fortune. When the mills are out of work, she generally returns with 
a full purse and good character to her old home ; whiq^ all along she has 
continued occasionally to visit. Whereas our operatives, having no other 
home to which to go, must remain idly in the town, with little advantage 
to themselves, and less to the neighbourhood, waiting for the mills to be 
once more set to work. The New England people greatly prefer working 
in factories to going into service. Hence the domestic servants tliere are 
principally supplied from the Irish and the free negroes; but thui>e two 
races do not agree well together. 

The “ public,” that is the free, schools of Lowell, as of Massachusetts 
generally, are excellent. It is, I understand, considered in New England, 
and most properly so, to be no degradation for a young lady of excellent 
social position, who may fancy that such is her vocation, to teach in a 
public school as a salaried schoolmistress. 'Fherc are three classes of 
schools in Massachusetts in which children are educated free of expense. 
They are called the primary, the grammar, and the high schools. In 
the lowest the boys and girls are educated together by females. When 
they rise to the higher schools they are separated ; and the sex of the 
teacher follows that of the pupil. And teaching in the common school- 
rooms of Massachusetts you may see young ladies with acquirements, 
manners, and personal attractions, superior to the average of those to be 
found in the fashionable drawing-rooms of a European metropolis. The 
sons of all classes attend the public schools : but these schools are not 
generally frequented by the daughters of wealthy persons. The standard 
of general education is much higher in the northern parts of the United 
States than it is in England. 
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On my rottifromLoweflio Boston I passed throug||i tiexingtonilirbere^ 
aceording to the inscription on an obelisk on its common, fell the flpsl rie« 
tims of British tyranny and oppression, on the morning of the ever memo* 
rable 19th of April, An. Dorn. 1775. The die was cast! ! I The blood of 
these martyrs in the cause of God and their country was the cement of the 
union of these states, then colonies ” And 1 saw an old gentleman who^ 
as a boy, had taken part with the colonists in that fatal and pregnant 
skirmish, and had two relatives and namesakes killed on the field. This 
village gives name in the west to another Lexington. 

Boston, the Athens of America, unites the characteristics possessed by 
Edinburgh, and its port Leith, in (lie early part of this century. Prescott,* 
Ticknor, Everett, Winthrop, Longfellow, Sparks, Choate, Sumner, Curtis, 
Agassiz, Guyot, shed the variegated lustre of their high intellectual at- 
tainments over the capital of che Bay State.” But Mr. Bancroft^ the 
historian of the United States, has recently removed from here to the city 
of New York ; where, also 1 believe, lives Mr. Bryant, whom the most 
intellectual of his country men considw the first of their poets. 

The merchants of Boston are ente^rising. They are eager to acquire 
wealth; desiring to show, by the success of their combinations, their supe- 
rior intelligence ; but they bestow it on public charities with princely 
liberality. They aspire not, as with us, to found a family, but a hospital. 
Men who inherit wealth do not for the most part prosper, either in the 
free states of the Union or in Canada. They are not from their very 
position thrust prominently into politics or the magistracy ; nor is there 
a class of such men, having fixed habits and modes of living, with whom 
they can amalgamate. Tbo most sensible heads of families in the northern 
cities of the United States have said to me that they were anxious to ob- 
serve the bent of the geniuses of their sons, to train them, in correspond- 
ence with that, to a business or profession, and to give or leave them 
enough to stait them in life, but not enough to make them independent 
of their own exertions. In Boston, the notions of decorum are unusually 
strict. This is not without its disadvantages os well as advantages; for a 
youth, who may have once got the character of being a little wild, loses, 
without the slightest chance of redeeming, his social position. And, as 
the celebrated university of Harvard, sometimes called Cambridge, from a 
village, within five miles of Boston, in which it is situated, collects young 
men from all parts of the Union, there must here be ample temptation to 
get into scrapes. 

The Revere House at Boston is, os far os my experience goes, the best 
hotel in the United States. Apropos to which, I will add a few woids 
about the American manner of living at hotels, elsewhere than in the 
watering-places. Every hotel has two entrances, a public and a private 
one. The public entrance is for gentlemen, the private is for ladies and 
those gentlemen who may attend them. It is not usual to take private 


* At tbe Liverpool custom-house the American copyright edition of Mr. Ftes- 
cott’s ** Histoiy of ^Ferdinand and Isabella,*’ for whi<£ I had within the previous 
fortnight given aix dollars at New York, was taken from me, as Mr. Prescott had 
sold the copyright for England to an English publisher, who had placed the book 
on the cuBtom^use prohibited list. If in the United States a corresponding pri- 
vilege were granted to our authors, Mr. Macaulay vtould be the richer man by 
some thousands of pounds. 

^ Jan. — VOL. xciv. no. ccclxxiiz. 
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Bitting-rooms ; btit there is in every hot^l 4|| large, comfortable, well- 
fiamished drawing-room, for the exclusive use of ladies and those gentle- 
men appended to tliem : and there is a sitting-room, commonly veiy un- 
comfortable^ though very comfortable at the Revere House, for all oth^ 
gentlemen. In the large hotels, the ladies and their cavaliers dine often 
in different rooms, and at different hours, and almost always at different 
tables from the gentlemen who have the misfortune to be unattached. 
The dinner hour varies at the best hotels ftom two to five; but the most 
general dinner hour is three. A gong is sounded all through the hotel, 
to give notice when the meals are ready. At dinner, the waiters put on 
the courses, take off the covers, and remove the courses, altogether; and 
not quietly, but with a great fiourisb. Abundance of newspapers are 
taken by the hotels for the benefit of their guests. Two dollars a head per 
day is paid for board and lodging at the Revere House, exclusive of wine. 
On their wine the landlords, csdled in Ameiica proprietors,” make a 
great profit ; for they charge two doUars for a quart bottle of good wine 
of the Oldinary descriptions. Tl^ would, probably, in the end, make 
more by their wine, if they cliarg^less ; as the majority of persons now 
do not call for it at all. You may have private sitting-rooms and meals 
if you like ; but you must pay very dearly for youi* exclusiveness. The 
hotel accommodation at the great cities is not sufficient for the public 
demand; and, therefore, the “proprietor,’* who assigns you a good room, 
confers, rather than receives, a favour. As soon as you arrive at an hotel 
you should enter in a book your name and residence. Opposite to them 
will immediately be written the number of your bedroom ; and you will 
soon learn not to be surprised when the numerals are hundreds. Boots 
is tlie only servant who has a positive claim upon your purse ; but, if you 
stay any length of time, or receive from a chambenxfaid or waiter any 
particular attention, it is common to give them each a trifie as a matter of 
favour. What an improvement upon the English system of exorbitant 
payment to (substantially charges for) hotel servants ! In almost every 
hotel there is, as far as possible removed from the drawing-room, a bar- 
room, where liquors, and all sorts of preparations from them are sold. In 
most parts of the country, and particularly in the south and west, it is 
the custom, and especially with young men, to treat each other at the bar. 
One young man asks his male friends to take a drink, and pays for aU. 
The next time any of them meet him, he is asked in return. The original 
motive, probably, in both cases is kindness and hospitality; but a habit of 
drinking may be thus produced. !Nor can it be doubted that the bar- 
room has been, to many a noble-hearted young fellow, the vestibule to the 
grave. To treat at a bar is in England considered ungentlemaiilike. 
Would to God it wre so throughout the United States ! 

But the space which I have occupied warns me that I should think of 
drawing my article to a conclusion, though some of the more prominent 
subjects of interest remain to be noticed. 

More than once have I visited all the prindj^ 
in the spiing of 1850 I steamed up, and in the c5i^^M|MB6ht (ff the 
ftUowing winter I steamed down, ihe Ohio and the IWissisrippL 

Of Atlantic cities, proceeding southward I will mt 

mention New Haven, in the State of Connectieutl i|]t*;iCoatain9 the 
university of Tale College, which is adtmed by a Cf^lkcliba' (rf historical 
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paintings and raluable minfrals, and bj the cabmet and conrersation of 
the venerable I^fessoor Silliman. One sweet, calm sammer’s night, ae I 
was passing in a steamer through Long leknd Sound, which flows 
between New Haven and New York, the idea of scribbling a few verses 
occurred to me. May 1 venture to transcribe the lines ? — 

The ripple it trembles and kisses the strand, 

To the sea-v( oed bend<« loving the bough from the land ; 

And in silence the trees with their arms interlace, 

As we glide past the hilts that the ocean embrace. 

7 iic moon ’mid the stars, sure she looks like a bride. 

Who ]o\es to see glitter her maids by her side : 

Slic’s too kind to outshine her young sisters that pass, 

And smile on the ocean, like girls on their glass. 

And old Ocean, he smoothes down his billow the while. 

To lodect on his sutfacc their delicate smile ; 

But bioad gleams the moon’s image his bosom above, 

’Tis foi her throbs in tides tlfe strong pulse of his love. 

Let 118 now proceed from New York by ‘‘the cars” to Philadelphia. 
In the “ Quaker City,” as might be supposed, case and cbmfort seem 
more regarded than show. The society is very agreeable, and tho pre- 
vailing taste rather literary, though far from pedantic. In no other city 
of the Union does the female voice so much resemble that of England. 
It is more sweet than that of New York, less sweet than that of Virginia. 
I was intrtiduced to a lady of the Jewish persuasion, residing in this city, 
from whom Sir Walter Scott is said to have drawn, on the information 
of Mr. Washingim Irving, his character of Rebecca. Here a club of dis- 
tinguished gentlAen of the city, meeting in each other’s houses, assem- 
bles every Saturday evening in the spring. The members have the 
privilege of bringing strangers ; and often, by their kindness in using it, 
tliey give them a general and very agreeable introduction to society. 
The moetings are called “ Wistar Parties,” in honour of their founder. 
Respecting Philadelphia, I will only add that, though in a state of com- 
mercial prosperity, it does not grow as rapidly as its enterprising neigh- 
bours on either side, New York and Baltimore. 

Baltimore is the first important city in a slave-owning state that the 
traveller from the north reaches. The houses of tho principal gentry are 
very large, as much for the accommodation of the numerous slaves as the 
master ; and behind these houses are substantial out-buildings, in which 
the married domestic slaves have separate bedrooms assigned them. The 
word “ slave’* is banished from the vocabulary of a Southern, and “ ser- 
vant” is substituted in its stead. On the hackneyed subject of slavery 
there is not space to enter ; but I am bound in candour to state, that, 
having sp<aiit alto^her nearly a year in the slave-owning states, I have 
not seen case in which any slave has been treated with c^lty 

by his master’s agent; and I have universally found the 

domestic da^tfmMied with what, were it shown in England to bur own 
servants, bf race with oumelves, would be considered ururensDnable 

Sndulgance^, may sujmort a cause, abstractedly good^ with pious 

foaucbi Iwfltjsi^ 

From BatSbuecir ti two bouxe’ journey on the railroad tdees you to 

o 2 
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Washington. The federal city is most happily raised above the waves of 
popular agitation by its entire want of manufacturing or commercial im- 
portance. It is the conception of a great city very partially executed. Its 
public buildings are magnificent, its streets are broad; but its private 
houses are irregular, poor, and often of wood. If this picture does not 
quite realise the impression which an American entertains of his national 
capital, he may pernaps forgive me when I add that it corresponds almost 
exactly with the description given by Montesquieu of Rome^ long before 
it had been adorned and enslaved by the Caesars : Les maisons 6toient 

S laches sans ordre et tres petites ; car les hommes, toujours au travail ou 
ans la place publique, ne se tenoient gu^re dans les maisons. Mais la 
grandeur de Rome parut bientdt dans ses edifices publics. On commen- 
9oit dejii h. b&tir la ville 4ternelle.” 

When staying at different times in Washington, I frequently attended 
the United States senate, which is not degraded’’ from the position of 
the most dignified and intellectual legislative assembly in the world by 
the open reception of a regular stipend”* — a custom which it derived 
from the English parliamentary practice of an age when lands were not 
sold to railway companies, nor allotments of shares received from railway 
companies, by members of either house 1 

In February, 1850, I was present in the senate house, when Mr. Clay 
made his great statesmanlike and conciliatory speech, with the hope 
(which I trust will prove to have been entirely realised) of producing a 
compromise between the opposing interests and prejudices of the northern 
and southern states. In the following March, 1 was present, when Mr. 
Walker, the distinguished senator from Wisconsin, with that kindness of 
feeling with which he has recently won so many hea^ in England, re- 
signed his claim on the floor to Mr. Webster ; who Me and delivered a 
speech on the compromise, of which the manner and the matter were 
worthy of the best days of the Roman senate. I was present, too, on the 
17th of July, in the same year, when Mr. Webster made another great 
speech on the compromise, in which his remarks on the subject of dicta- 
tion by the represented to the representative are especially worthy of the 
consideration of the statesman. 

From Washington, continuing on the west side of the United States, 
and proceeding southward, we arrive at Richmond, the capital of Vir- 
ginia. This handsome city was named from its resemblance in situation 
to Richmond, in Surrey, which had been named by King Heniy VII., 
in honour of bis castle and earldom of Richmond, in Yorkshire. And it is 
satisfactory that some place in the New World should derive its name, how- 
ever indirectly, from him under whose auspices the European foot was first 
planted by Cabot on the continent of America. Richmond, viewed socially, 
reminded me of an English cathedral city in an agricultural district ; but it 
has the ^vantage of being the seat of a state legislature and thj^ residence 

* ^ The National Assembly [of France] was degraded V ^ of a 

regular stipend** 1— Leading Article of the TrfRss^ 10 ^ A United 

States* senator is paid 8 dollars a d^ during the sitting ofyOi^^Oilll^A Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States r^ves eoc^ * little more « 

than 12004 a year. The President of the United State 90^000 dolla]% ' 

or a little more than 40004 a year, and is provided wi0i,OjiypA'^^ islto be re- 
gretted that in the United States no pensions axe gived* to'ppte judges. 
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of an accomplished bar. Whilst I was at Richmond, a convention was held 
there, to form a new state constitution : on the basis on which futura re- 
presentatives should be elected the eastern and western members ^ered; 
and the views of one party were advocated b^ Mr. Stanard, and of the 
other by Mr. Somers, in speeches of great ability. In personal appear- 
ance, the members of the convention resembled a large bench of West 
Biding magistrates assembled at Pontefract sessions. 

From Richmond, proceeding south, we arrive at Charleston, the principal 
city of South Carolina ; for whose gallant sons and fair daughters I have 
too much regard not to hope (as indeed I believe) that they will not much 
longer feel 'bound to trouble themselves or the Union with projects of 
secession. In South Carolina I spent some time very agreeably under 
the hospitable roof of an opulent rice-planter. It is in the slave-holding 
states only that you meet with large landed properties, there called plan- 
tations. The planter of consideration is a compound of the feudal baron, 
the well-bred English country gentleman, and the farmer. Those who 
would know something of life on a plantation may be referred to an inte- 
resting novel by Mrs. Gilman, of Charleston, called Recollections of a 
Southern Matron,” and published in New York. 

Let us now pass in a south-westerly direction to New Orleans, the 
great port of the Valley of the Mississippi— the future bread-basket of 
the world. 

I happened to be there on the 8th of January, 1850, the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the battle of New Orleans. An opportunity for proces- 
sions and speeches is, in the United States, seldom lost. Such national 
celebrations must be useful in keeping up patriotism to fever heat ; but 
the speeches delivered by the mob-orators sometimes evince an extra- 
ordinary bad taste, and must be intensely humiliating to the more 
polished of their countrymen. Of such a nature were some of the 
addresses made at New Orleans on this occasion. I will add a few words, 
therefore, on the victory of New Orleans. 

On the morning of the 8th of January, 1815, the forces under General 
Jackson have been computed to have been about 20,000 men, principally 
recruits; those of Sir Edward Pakenham about 8000, principally veterans 
General Jackson’s camp, lying between New Orleans and the Bntish army, 
was strongly fortified by ditdes, by high outworks, and by a breastwork 
made of cotton bales. The British in vain had endeavoured to provoke 
the Americans to leave their camp, and engage in open fight The 
camp they then determined to storm. Now General Jackson had consulted 
General Adair, the commander of the Kentucky volunteers, as to what would 
probably be the British mode of attack, and how it should be repelled. 
General Adair had answered that he knew the material of which the 
British army was composed, and that there was no mode of repelling the 
tro(m bui^ki}|iDg them, and that he presumed an assault would be 
made at in several divisions, m order to divert attention frw 

that w^dli .|l^]u|d^be the piihdipal point of attack. The comman^-in- 
chief repUwf you act as you may think best; you will re- - 

^ cdive no ofdei«:^^|!9|i^ In g^y ^ morning, before daybreak, the 

British in three divisions : and General Adair put his 

ear to the baring heard in what direction the tread of the . 

greatest number otseet came, there directed his unerring Kentucky 
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liflemen.* But the British colonel, to whom the duty had been assigned 
of seeing that the scaling implements were brought up, had forgotten it. 
Yet, without these, three times did the British advance to the works ; and 
three times were the first ranks swept away to a man by the fire of an unseen 
foe* At length they retired unpursued ; their commander-in-chief being 
killed, and two of their generals wounded, one mortally, and about 2000, 
officers and men, having been killed or wounded. On burying the dead, 
neaily a thousaiid bodies in British uniforms, without one American 
corpse among them, weic found within the space of a few hundred 
yards. One soldier succeeded in getting to the top of the innermost 
works, and he expired of his wounds the next day. His dying icquest 
was that his colonel might be informed that he had mounted the rain- 
part.f It was complied \vith by the Americans, by whom, indeed, the 
wounded were very kindly treated. I endeavoured in vain to learn his 
name. 

And now a word to the people of New Orleans. 

I had rather lie with the slaughtered in the dank swamp below your 
city, than — as a son of those who took their aim from behind a rampart 
of cotton bales with the cool deliberation of perfect safety — be the man to 
insult and trample upon the graves of heroes. I^Ute! Heroes calcasi 
If not, — ^let the Persians exult in Thermopylae ! 

The battle of Nev\ Oi leans was the last of those conflicts — may it ever 
continue to be the last — in which wo were engaged with our American 
kindred. The impulses of the heart, and the reasonings of the head, alike 
call for our fraternal union ; and on that, perhaps, under Providence, niiiy 
hang for untold ages the constitutional liberties of the human race. 

If the tourist should desire to proceed from New Orleans to New York 
by the westem watcis,” lie may ascend the Mississippi and Ohio rivers 
to Pittsburg, in magnificent steam-boats, with an uninterrupted navigation 
of 2026 miles ; and then, from Pittsburg may proceed, in a journey of 
about two da} s and nights, partly by coaches and partly by railroad-cars, 
to the great commercial city of the Empire State.’" 

The traveller, according to this route, leaving the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana, with their adjacent orange groves, and their evergreen oaks, the 
branches of which are laden with a long grey moss, resembling at a dis- 
tance the nets of fi<)hermen hung to dry, soon arrives at die blulF,” or 
high bank, of Natches ; where fields of cotton take the place of those of 
sugar-cane, and where are country liouses, with grounds kept in as good 
order as those around an English geutlcinaii’s seat. He has been told of 
the snags, and sandbanks, and double-pressure engine-boilers, which 
endanger him who confides liimself to the Mississippi; but has dis- 
regarded the warnings. Yet at Natches he remembers with a sigh, that 
he is near the spot, where, worn out by disease, fatigue, and disappoint- 
ment, died, on the 21st of May, 154^. f erdinand do Soto s that, 
ominously for his race, the discoverer of ^ Mississippi was buried beneath 
its waters. ^ 

The most wonderful characteristic of this great river is, ihet^ for much 
more than a thousand miles, it continues, in its p rqgiw B b to swallow up 

* The facts connected with General Adair I was told by ldreoi*in-law, a dis- 
tin^B^ judge of one of the United States’ courts. 
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immeofie rivers without disclosing on its surface the slightest aecessioii to 
its mighty bulk. Along tbe banks of its southern portion, grows, self- 
planted, in the greatest abundance, a tree, called the cotton-wood, some- 
thing resembling our lime-treel It is a regular business to cut and stack 
this wood, and Uien to sell it at so much a cord to the steam-boats to 
burn in their furnaces. Fortunately it is of most rapid growth, or the 
supply could not equal the demand. I was assured (however paradoxical 
it may seem) that a steamer makes her journey more rapidly up than down 
this river; for every time that, in descending, she has to stop, she must 
make a wide sweep in order to bring her head up against the stream. 
The water is muddy, and of a leaden colour, but is considered very whole- 
some. And the paternal duties of the father of waters'’ seem to be more 
extended than his name denotes, as the beverage (if it may be whispei^ed 
without scandal) is said also to be very prolific. 

After leaving the southern Mississippi, with its generally low banks of 
rich alluvial soil, ten or twelve feet in thickness, and entering the hilly, 
yet not mountainous, district watered by the beautiful Ohio, we lose sight 
of cotton-fields, but a fine maize-growing and grazing country presents 
itself to the view. 

Space forbids me to describe the three great cities of the Ohio, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg ; the last of which, being in a neighbour- 
hood where coal and iron are to be procured, has become the Birming- 
ham of America. Neither may I dilate upon the warm true hearts and 
open hands of Kentucky ; nor the hospitable roofs of its sweet inland 
town of Lexington, surrounded by the straightest and tallest oaks and 
the richest grass*^that I ever saw, and honoured by having its neighbour- 
hood selected for his residence by the venerable statesman Mr. Clay. 

I will, however, just add a few remarks oii a business to which we have 
nothing parallel in England, and turn one lingering retrospect to my im- 
pressions of the Mammoth Cave. 

In the rich lands of the state of Kentucky and the State of Ohio, 
great quantities of Indian corn, called by the Americans simply ‘‘ corn” 
par excellence, are raised ; and, in order to save the expense of drawing 
it in waggons a great distance over indifferent roads to Louisville and 
Cincinnati for exportation, the inhabitants keep large droves of pig^ 
called by the Americans hogs,” in their woods during the spring and 
summer, and at the end of autumn turn them for a month into the fields 
of IqdiaQ com, to tread down and eat up the crop. This they call 
“ giviiig the crop legs.” They then, as soon as the first frost of winter 
sete in, drive the fattened animals to their river |)orts, where they arc 
killed, salted, put in barrels, and shipped off. 

On the 5th of September, 1850, 1 went over the pork-house of Messrs. 
Jackson, 0)srsley, and Co., in Louisville. They were then killing 1400 
pigs a but they had been killing as many as 2000 pigs, andean 
kill as ipaliiy as 2500, a day. - ^phe pigs were driven up to a narrow point, 

where l^y were let into a lpsed slaughter-house one by one. There 

- - ■ - 

• This|jiai|,jnrpn its tint, is commonly spoken of os “the Wuo grass of Ken- 
tuofeiy.** when the undergrowth of ewe has been cleared 

away tern 1 have been told that after a time it dip or changes its 

quaudtes; hp; Hatement I had not an opportunity of satisfactorily 

authentiu^ting. 
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they immediately received a violent blovr on the head (just behind the 
ear, I believe) from a hammer, having a circular iron or leaden head, 
when — ^how unlike^ alas! the killing of a pig with us — they died, and 
made no sign/’ As soon as they fell, a knife was stuck into their necks 
to make them bleed. They were then pushed forward into a large 
trough of hot water, and deprived of their brisdes by scraping ; then 
taken out at the other end, disembowelled, passed on to another portion 
of the building, and hung up to cool. The next day they were in a 
minute cut up, and packed with salt in barrels, for exportation to New 
Orleans and New York— -thence to be distributed over the world. 

From Louisville, a sixteen or eighteen hours’ journey takes: the tourist 
to the mammoth cave of Kentucky.” It is situated in a hOly district of 
limestone rock ; and has waters where swim fish, in which, through the 
reasonable thriftfulness of nature, that bestows nothing in vain, the eye 
has never been developed, but is entirely covered beneath the skin. — Vf ould 
their descendants, if removed into the light, obtain their sight ? Ay! 
and would the foot, the skin, the hair, the skull, and the intellect of the 
negro, if his race were for countless ages engrafted on Europe, develop 
the European peculiarities ? — Well, in the mammoth cave I proceeded by 
torchlight nine miles under ground, occasionally in boats across rivers, but 
mostly on dry land. It was sometimes rising to the height of hun- 
dreds of feet, sometimes so low that 1 had to stoop in walking; at 
one time awful with solemn aisles filled with stalactite pillars, at another 
time terrible with rocky roofs which had fallen, or were threatening to 
fall; it was one while black with manganese, another while resplendent 
with gypsum spars. Now Tartarus — ^now Elysium — ^now Pandemonium 
—DOW fairyland — it gives the traveller new ideas, and illustrates old ones. 

In my expedition 1 was accompanied by a negro slave of considerable 
intelligence, who acts as guide; and who, according*to the will of his late 
master. Dr. Croghan, is shortly to be emancipated and sent to Liberia. 
He had been one of an exploring party that had discovered in the cave 
a river, which has been named the Echo Itiver. His voice is good; 
and, as we crossed that river, he sang a song, which was exquisitely re- 
verWated. I asked him if he should not, when in Africa, often think of 
the mammoth cave ; he answered, in a voice of much feeling, ** Often.” 
Suggested by these incidents, the few following lines were written by me, 
as Stephen's Adieu to the Echo of the Mammoth Cave.” Th^ have 
been published by the editor of the Washington National IntelUg^er^ 
to whom they were given by one of my friends : •<' 

The silent darkness of the grave 
Had held tliec. Echo ! ages bound, 

V^hen first 1 waked thee in thy cave 
And taught thee love notes sound for sound. 

I now must seek far Afric's 
Across the broad Atlantic 
Yet 'neath her palms, or ’mid^msands, 

Sweet songstress ! 1 will think of thee. 

But tliou, thou sportive light coquette, 

Willanswer each gay passing tovpr, 

With voice as sweet as ever yet 
TBtm breatbedst on thy first food lover. 
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The county papers, after coming out blank, or as good as blank, all tbe 
summer, at lengtn gave symptoms of returning animation, and Eureka 
Shirts, Parr’s Pills, and Dental Surgery idvertisements found themselves 

slap by cheek,” as Colonel Blunt called it, irith Hunting Appoint- 
ments.” Three vamint-looking short-tailed pinks that had long been 
ornamenting Scissors and Tape’s window, disappeared ; Felt, the natter, 
had import^ some best-made London caps ; Corns, the bootmaker, ex- 
hibited rows of variously-linted tops ; while Gag, the saddler, placed a 
whole sheaf of highly-nnished whips, and long unes of glittering spurs, 
in his bay-windowed shop. A few frosty nights had brought the leaves 
showering from the trees, while four-and-twenty hours' rain had saturated 
the ground, making it fit for that best of all sports, fox-hunting. Big- 
breeched, knock-kneed, brandy -nosed caitiffs began to steal into towns 
from their summer starvings, offering themselves as grooms, or helpers, 
or clippers, or sinegars, or shavers, or anything — anything except honest 
work. All things bespoke the approaching campaign. Our military 
friends partook of the mania. 

“ Let’s give old Cheer a benefit,” exclaimed Colonel Blunt, fr'om the 
right of the president of the mess, on the evening the fixtures appeared 

let’s give old Cheer a benefit at his Park meet. Let’s cut a dw with 
the drag, and I’ll drive,” added he, the above being roared out in his 
usual stentorian stram, slightly impeded by the quantity of roast pig he 
had eaten, or rather devoured. 

I vote we do,” lisped Major Fibs, from the opposite 8i4e of the table, 
adding, Who’ll stand an orth?” 

<< Goody Two-shoes is much at your service, sir,” observed Captain 
Dazzler, who wanted a little leave of absence. 

That’s right !” exclaimed the colonel, with a thump of his fist on 
the table. 

Cockatoo also,” bowed Adjutant Collop, who was in strong competi- 
tion with Fibs for the colonel’s favour. 

^^ni stand Billy Roughun,” observed Pippin, from the bottom of the 
table. 

“That’s right !” repeated the colonel. “ Goody Two-shoes, Cocka- 
too^ and Billy Roughun, that’s three-— only want another to make up a 
team.” 

“ You are welcome to old Migor Pendennis,” squeaked little Jug, “ if 
you don’t mind his knuckliijig oyer knees.” 

“ Oh, hang his kneesl” re^fided the colonel ; “four hors^ are four 
horses, and if he does tumble down he’ll get up again at hu leisure ; but 
when the weight’s off their backs there’s no great temptation to tumble. 
Well,” continued he, “that’ll do— Goody and Cock for wheelers, and 
the Major and Roughun for leaders ; or s’pose we put Roughun at the 
wheel, and Cock and Pen leaders ?” 
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« Nothing can be better,” observed Fibs. 

“ Nothing,” ejaculated Collop. 

“ We must have the drag overhauled,” observed the colonel ; “ and I 
vote we liave the ballet-girl — Taglioni, or whatever you call her — ^painted 
out. and a g^eat rattling Fox with a * tally ho’ painted in. It’ll please old 
Cheer, and p’r’aps get us invited to the Castle^they tell me the old man 
has an undeniable cook.” 

*^ril tell you what we’ll do! — I’ll tell you what we’ll do !” continued 
the colonel. We'll go and breakfast with the old boy. He gives a 
spread— cold pies, pork-chops, pigeons, porter — all the delicacies of the 
season in short, — at least he did we last time we were quartered here, and 
make no doubt he docs still.” • 

“ We’d better not go on speculation, I think,” observed Captain IMat- 
ty&t, who was very fond of his food. ‘‘How would it do to have a jolly 
good breakfast here and Imich with his lordship ?” 

‘‘And have that fat Hall up and make him muzzy,” suggested Jug, 
helping himself to an overflowing bumper of port. 

“Oh, Hall’s a good fellow," growled the colonel; “I won’t have him 
run down.” 

“ We don’t want to run him down” squeaked Jug, “ we only want to 
make him comfortable.” 

“ I’ll make you comfortable,” roared the colonel, his blood-shot eyes 
flashing with indignation — “I'll make you comfortable,” repeated he, 
“ with an extra drill on that day;’’ a threat that produced a heaity guffaw 
from the company. 

Jug bit his lips, for he saw that Hall was the favourite, as well with 
the colonel as with Angelena and mamma. 

“ Well, but about the wrag,” resumed the colonel, “ how shall it be ? 
Breakfast or no breakfast — ^that’s the question,” 

“ Oh, breakfast by all menus before you start,” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“ A man’s good for nothing without his breakfast,” observed Captain 
Pippin. 

“ Have your breakfast before you go, whatever you do, and what you 
get extra will be all so much gained,” assented Matty fat. 

“ True,” replied the colonel — “ true. Pass the bottle, and I’ll tell you 
wha£ we’ll do — I’ll tell you what we’ll do. We’ll make a day of it— we’ll 
make a day of it ; we’ll have a light breakfast here — slops (catlap^ you 
know) and so on — then drive there and have a regular tuck-out ; broiled 
bones, sherry coblers, sausages, and so on.” The colonel munching and 
smacking bis lips, as if he was engaged with a plateful. 

“ And send the horses on, I suppose?” obseiwed Mr. Gape. 

“ Oh, of course,” replied the colonel — “ of course you wouldn’t disgrace 
the regiment hj riding your own horse oi^that would never do. ' No, 
send them to Heartycheer’s, get them ^ nothin’— old 

man has plenty of money. One groom wwwe two horses. Servants 
will come back in the drag, you know.” 

“ That’ll do oapitally, thir,” observed Milfhft libs. 

“ Capitally exclaimed the opposition ^ r 

“ You’ve a wonderful talent for arrangemenv’ observed Major Fibs. 

“ Wonderjuir echoed the other. - ’ 
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Yes : I don’t think I’m deficient in that way,” teplied the self-satisfied 
colonel, taking double toll of the port as it passed. 

Conversation then became general and brisk, turning altogether upon 
hunting— or rather upon riding— each man having some wonderful re- 
collection of some wonderful feat he had performed in some other country. 
The colonel’s heretofore pig-impeded voice presently rose to the ascend- 
ant in details of the doings of his day ; when he used to ride — when ha 
used to beat everybody — when nobody could hold a candle to him—* 
Heavens how he used to go ! And he turned up the whites of his eyes as 
if lost in amazement at the recollection of his temerity. 

Fibby and Collop egged him on, as if they had never heard his lies 
before ; while Mattyfat, and Pippin, and Dazzler, and Gape, and all the 
jolly subs winked and nudged each other under the table. 

“ Yeth, thir, yeth,” observed Major Fibs ; *• I’ve alwayth heard that 
you were firtht-rate acroth country.” 

^^Ueuid itr exclaimed Collop, I know it. ‘ We’ve ridden side by 
side’ — as the song says.” 

“ So we have, Colly ! so wo have,” roared the colonel, dashing at the 
port as it again passed up. Y'ou know liow I used to show them the 
way in Warwickshire — Ladbrooke Gorse, to wit!” 

“Ah! but Northamptonshire was the country you shone in most, 
wasn’t it, thir ?” asked Fibby, determined not to be outdone by bis de- 
tested rival. 

“ 1 believe you,’’ re[)licd the colonel, “ I believe you : one doesn’t like 
speaking of oneself,” continued he, striking out with his right fin, “ but 
1 believe it’s generally admitted that there never was a better man in the 
Py tcliley than I was.” 

“ They talk of you yet, sir !” exclaimed Collop. “ I’ve an uncle lives 
in tliat country.” 

“ 1 make no doubt they do — I make no doubt they do,’’ replied the 
colonel. “ I firmly believe, if you were to go into the market-place at 
Northampton, and ask who was the best man they ever had in the county, 
they would exclaim — ‘ lUiint, of the Jfeavi/steeds !*** 

An announcement that was received with the most mirth-concealing 
applause. 

“You seethe squire, didn’t you?” asked Fibby, as the noise subsided. 

“/rfzVf,” replied the colonel, witli an emphasis, his eyes glistening as 
faeipoke, — “ 1 did. That was the last time I was there,” continued he, 
attacking the sherry now, in mistake for the port. “It was in the Har- 
borough country — met at Arthingworth — the man — I forget his name 
— who lived there gave a spread. Took a thimbleful of brandy — not a 
gilL certainly— half a tumbler full, p’r’aps,” the colonel showing the liberal 
qui^tity on a tumbler before him — “ rode a famous horse I had called 
O^eu Swift — a horse I rafigied no end of money for — ^immense field — 
Goodricke and a lot of tl^^kltoa men down, the Pytehley men looking 
at the Melton men, as much as to say, ^ What’s brought you here?* and 
the Meh^ men loohmg^jjfbe Pytehley men, as much as to say, < What 
a nHsa*Mnii’ lot are you.* However, before they’d the question of 
looks settled— indeed, before they’d got well clear of ime premises— there 
ws^a iheYaost aggravatin’ tallyhoiug that ever was heard from a whole 
r^ment of foot-people, and in an instant the squire was capping hb 
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hofunds on to a great d(^*fox. Well» we all rose in our stirrups and pre- 
pared for play, for it was clear there would be a tussle between the two 
hunts, and though in noways implicated, milita^ men not being ex- 
pected to subscribe to hounds, I got Owen by the head, and tickled him 
to the front. There, as I lay well with the hounds — ^next to Jack Ste- 
yens, in fact — 1 looked back, and saw such an exhibition of industry — 
such hitting, and holding, and ramming, and cramming, and kicking, 
and scolding, and screeching. However, that was no business of mine ; 
Owen kept me clear of the crowd, and, as we got upon the great grazing- 
grounds, he extended his stride, and seemed equal to any thing. Pre- 
sently we came to lower ground, and I saw, by the bluish-green of the 
grass, that there was water, and just then the sun shone under the planks 
of a foot-bridge — as it might be thus” — (the colonel placing a knife and 
fork on each side of a plate) — showing that the path was liable to be 
flooded. ^ Hold hard, one minute !* exclaimed the squire, holding up his 
hand, as the hounds, having overshot the scent, now spread like a rocket 
to recover it. ‘ Yooi, over he goes !’ screeched he, as they swept short 
to the left, and took it up again, full cry. The squire then backed his 
horse, and crammed full tilt at the fence — a great high, ragged, ram- 
bling, briary place, with an old pollard willow hanging over. No go ; 
horse turned short round. At him ag^in; same result. ‘ Lot me try,’ 
cried I, seeing we should soon have the whole field upon us. 1 took 
Owen back,” continued the colonel, about as far as the squire had 
done, and giving him a taste of the Latchfords, crammed him at it full 
tilt, and ai-solutely flew it like a hird.” 

B-o-o-y Jove I how you must have crammed at it!** exclaimed Col- 
lop, as if he had never heard the story before. 

went at it like a cannon-ball!’* roared the colonel, ducking his 
bull-head, and putting his fins together, as if getting his horse by the 
head. 

I think I thee you,” lisped the major. 

Biggest leap on record, isn’t it ?” asked Collop, determined not to be 
outbid by the major. 

‘‘ Mytton’s leap over the flying-higgler’s tilt-cart, in the Tewkesbury- 
lane, w'as perhaps more marvellous, but, for real sporting spirit, mine, I 
believe, is unsurpassed,” replied he, giving his great chin a dry shave with 
his hand. 

You’d sell the orth for a good prithe after that, I imagine, tbir,” 
continued Fibs, leading the gallant officer onwards. 

** Goodricke said to me, ‘ Blunt, I’ll give you any money for that 
horse.’ ” 

And what did you say ?” asked several. 

"I said, * Goody, my boy, money won’t buy him!’ ” 

Bravo ! bravo !” exclaimed several voices ; Pippin muttering to 
Mattyfat, The last time the colonel told the storv, he said he got time 
hundred and a horse Goodricke gave two hundred; for.” 

As, however, the colonel admitted that hcyjfead taken a thimbleful of 
brandy, he could not be expected to be alwayRelling the stoiy the 
way. 

What’s the use of partin’ with one’s comforts ?” exclaimed the ooloneli 
staring down at the now approving audience. Couldn’t do it I— 
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couldQ% by Jove 1” continued he, lashing out tridi his left fin, and knock- 
ing the president's wine into his lap. 

This caused a little interruption, and the time the president had 
got himself dried, the mess allowance of wine was discovered to be done ; 
but the party seeming stanch, a fresh supply was ordered, without re- 
ference to the fact. So they went on sipping,* and drinking, and running 
their runs, or rather riding their ridings over again, and making mag- 
nificent arrangements for astonishing the Heartycheerites. At length 
they all passed the bottles, except the colonel, who, having finished them, • 
and more than once, in the excitement and forgetfulness of the moment, 
applied to the water-bottle, whose contents he spluttered out like physic, 
he got himself raised, and, telling them to mind and not forget about the 
horses for the drag, bid them good night, and rolled off on the heels of a 
pair of terribly croaking high-lows. 

Arrived at home, he found the ladies absorbed in the metamorphosis of 
some meretricious finery, and, after blinking for a while at the candles, to 
see that they were not burning four, he gave a hearty dive into his trouser 
pocket, and, scooping out the contents, laid it reef-ways on the table. 

** There !” exclaimed he, as he surveyed the dancing coin, — five half- 
crowns, two half-sovereigns, and a whole one, mixed up with threepence- 
halfpenny worth of copper, some shillings, sixpences, and fourpenny- 
pieces. There!’’ repeated he, as he withdiew two cob-nuts, a piece of 
ginger, and a key that were mixed up with it, “g— gf — ^go to Mrs. 
Flounceys in the mor— mor— moniin’, and get new b — b— bonnets, and 
I’ll take you to see old Cheer’s hounds tkttow off— -get somethin’ neat but 
not ga — ga — gaudy, you know — red and y — ^y — ^yellow, or somethin’ of 
that sort,” he continued, sousing himself on to the old horse-hair sofa. 

And before the ladies recovered the astonishment into which his un- 
wonted generosity had thrown them, he had commenced a melodious 
strain on that musical nightingale his nose. 

Chapter XV, 

The amiably-disposed reader will now have the kindness, by the hop, 
step, and jump process, to arrive at the opening day with Lora Hearty- 
cheer’s hounds. 

Who shall describe the hunting costume of a non-hunting cavalry 
corps — the modern coats, mediaeval breeches, and ancient boots, or the 
modern boots, modiaoval breeches, and ancient coats. 

The officers of the Heavy steeds were not even uniform in their uniforms; 
consequently, little could be expected from them out of it. They were 
not a hunting corps. We will just take a glance at a few of them. 

The colonel, being the first to get into his togs,” as he called them, 
we will begin with him. His coat was above a quarter of a century old, 
and was made by a tailor at Dorchester, when, as a stripling, he join^ the 
Heavysteed Dragoons there* Through its subsequent patchings, enlars^ 
ings, and alterings by the ||||mu8 regimental tailors, it still retained the 
character of its original The collar, at first a soapy, but now 
a black-with-grease scarlet one, was right down upon the nape of the 
neck, whQq^the closely-set^tpgether waist-buttons were half way up his 
back. Two sword-like s^dlow-tails divided down a back that required 
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no little stretch of the imagination to conceive they could ever have 
covered. Below the arms, where it would never be Been/’ as the re- 
spective snips said when they put them in, palpable varieties of cloth ap- 
peared, chiefly the pick of cast-off uniforms ; the colonel’s creed being, 
that the older and more battered a hunting-coat looked, the varminter 
and more appropriate it was. The coat had also been lengthened 
in front) with a view of bringing it in closer proximity with the drab 
smalls — ^if smalls, indeed, the capacious garments that gilded up his loins 
could be called. These were met in turn by a pair of lacklustre, rhino- 
oeros-hide-looking Napoleons, his intractable calves having long declined 
tops. His waistcoat was of the scrimpy order, coeval with the coat — a 
washed-out buff, step-collared stripe, with a much-frayed broad black 
binding, and forlorn, pewtery -looking buttons. All the buttons were of 
the dull order in the middle, lighting up a little towards the sides, like so 
many moons in a haze. 

Pippin dressed the old English gentleman. He had no taste for hunt- 
ing, but a great one for dressing the character, and now appeared in the 
orthodox cut and costume of the order. From the subdu^, not to say 
sombre character of the garments, it was not until after the first glance of 
recognition that one was sensible of the extreme care that had been be- 
stowed upon the getting up. His cap came well down upon his closely- 
cropped head; he wore no gills, but a puddingey cream-coloured cravat, 
fastened with a gold fox’s head-pin in the old diamond tie, which had 
the effect of showing off his swelling, huntsman -like chops to advantage. 
He had a groomish-looking step- collared drab waistcoat, with dead gold 
buttons with a bright rim, which he also sported, in a larger size, on a 
roomy, round, slightly cut-away single-breasted scarlet^ that looked as if 
it had undergone frequent wettings to get it sobered down to purple. A 
smart blue watch-riband, with a bunch of family-looking seals, dangled 
over his gosling-green cord^, wliich were met by a pair of stout-Sided 
mahogany tops -dog-skin gloves, painted wristbands, heavy spurs, and a 
hammer-headed wdiip, completed the equipment. 

Mattyfat, on the other hand, was of the bright-coloured, highly- 
polished, satin-tie order of sportsmen, and looked as if he was got up 
for a ball. He sported a new dress-cut scarlet, a voluminous blue- 
flowered satin tie, secured by beadle-staff-looking pins ; bloodstone but- 
tons adorned a canary-coloured vest, that was crossed diagonally by 
glittering chains, from tlie heavier one of which w^ere gibbeted sundiy 
miniature articles of utility — a pencil-case, a make-believe pistol^ latch- 
keys in great abundance, and some mysterious-looking lockets. Matty 
was chief lady-killer of the regiment. His delicate doeskins now vied 
with the lustrous polish of his Napoleons. Old Fibs set all field pro- 
priety at defiance, for he absolutely sported a woolly white hat, a dress- 
ing-gown-looking old frock-coat with a blue collar, an old black satin 
waistcoat, while his iron-mouldy smalls were any colour but white. 
His tops, which had been intended for pink, had come out a bright 
orange colour. His wide-extending red^j^ustache gave him the ap- 
pearance of having caught the fox mmsmPbd stuck its brush below bis 
nose. 

The rest of the Heavysteedkes were of the mixed ordeiv-some having 
good coats and shocking bad breeches, othm havibg Aockuif Wcoats 
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and good breedies. We must, however, wave further description of them 
in favour of our Tom. 

If the old stager takes more time to get into his old clothes the first 
day of the season, how much more must a youngster require who has 
never been in hunting-clothes before ? Above all, how much must he 
require if said clothes have been made in the country? Our Tom, with a 
laudable regard for the interests of the bank, ordered his of tradesmen 
who kept their accounts there ; tlie consequence of which was, that th^ 
were neither punctually delivered nor yet so easy as they might be. The 
boots, indeed, did not come till the morning, just as he sunk ex- 
hausted in a chair, after hauling on leathers that were sadly too tight 
for him. Then, as Tom eyed the knees, and thought how he should 
ever get them buttoned, the solemn tramp of a strange foot was heard 
ascending the stairs, and, in obedience to a come in” that followed a 
slowly delivered tap-tap, the door opened, and the phlegmatic Mr. Corns 
appeared, with a green bag under his arm. 

“ Your servant, Mr. Hall — Mr. Thomas Hall, that’s to say,” said the 
aggravator, ducking his head, little dreaming of the blessings Tom had 
been invoking on his head, equalled only by those that were to follow 
his misfit. 

Wonderful is the audacity of a country bootmaker, and inexpressibly 
touching is the way a youngster perseveres with his fii*st pair of tops. 

“ There, sir — now, sir — another try, sir, and I thmk well get it on, 
sir,” exclaimed Corns, working away at the foot, in aid of Tom’s hauling 
with a pair of hand-cutting steel hooks. Now, sir, the foot’s getting 
in, sir,” continued Corns, giving the sole a hearty slap as the foot came 
to a dead lock at the instep. S’pose you stand up, sir, and work your 
leg about a bit, sir,” continued Corns, showing Tom how to do it. 

Work my leg about a bit !” exclaimed the now profusely-perspiring 
Tom, — “ work my leg about a bit ! why, 1 can hardly move it.” 

“ Oh, sir, stamp your foot, sir — stamp your foot, you’ll soon get it on. 
It don’t do to have them too easy at first, sir — must have them smart, 
sir — genteel, that’s to say, sir.” 

And Tom takes a determined liold of the hooks. 

Il-o-o-ray !” A desperate effort lauds his foot in the boot, and gives 
him courage to attempt the other. 

“ I wish you health to wear your boots, sir — that’s to say, Mr. Hall, 
sir — Mr, Thomas Hall, I mean to say,” observed Corns, scratchiug his 
head, and e}reing the tight, oppressive leather, looking as if it would 
burst from the oversized feet. 

I wish I mag be able to wear them,” replied Tom, waddling across 
the room, adding, I can hardly walk in tliem.” 

“ 01?i but they’re not meant to walk in, Mr. Hall, sir — that’s to say, 
Mr. Tkoiitias Hall, sir ; they’re only meant for ridin’ in, sir. Just knock 
your toe again the chimley-piece, sir, and you’ll make them a deal easier, 
flir.” 

Tom did as he was told,^DM], after sundry lusty assaults, felt some 
little relaxation of the tight4i|^ Having taken breath after hb great 
exertion, mopped -his perspiring brow, and washed the chalk powder 
bom hb Jhan^ he now eagerly proceeded in hb dressing. 

Corns 1^ on hk spurs for him, bucUing ibem oumk instead of ii, 
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as Tom would have done, and giving the strap the orthodox Heartyeheer 
lap over the buckle. 

« You’d better copy my Lord Heartycheer in everything, sir — that’s to 
say, Mr. Hall — Mr. Thomas Hall,” observed Corns, scratching his head, 
as he eyed Tom’s rebellious calves beginning to bag over the tight tops. 
Corns made for Lord Heariycheer^s men. 

Tom now adjusted a wide-extending sky-blue Joinville, whose once 
round tie afford^ ample exposure of his fat throat. One would think 
that colds and sore throats were banished from the category of illnesses, 
so reckless and improvident are men in exposing their necks. A shaggy, 
many-pocketed brown waistcoat quickly followed the Joinville, and then 
— oh ! crowning triumph of the whole ! — the joyous scarlet, a short, 
square, loose-Rttiug jacket sort of coat, double stitched, back stitched, 
cross stitched, with all the appliances of power and strength peculiar to 
an old stage coachman’s upper one. 

And Tom, having taken a good front view, side view, and back view 
of himself in the glass, receiving the assurance of Corns that he was 
quite “ the ticket,” with renewed wishes for health to wear his boots, 
proceeded to waddle down stairs, to the imminent peril of his neck, from 
his spurs catching against the steps, llow he astonished his beloved 
parents, now waiting for him at the well-supplied breakfast-table. 

Old Sivin-and-four, as our readers may suppose, had not any very 
defined ideas of the chase, his experience in that line consisting solely in 
seeing certain indifferently -mounted Fleecy borough gents, whose “paper” 
he would not care to cash, parade the streets in their red or black coats. 
Indeed, his commercial experience rather prejudiced him against hunting, 
and when, first. Cropper, the horse-dealer, then. Sticker, the surgeon, 
and, after them, Seesaw and Slack, the opposition woolstaplers (all of 
whom sported their scarlets either openly or on the sly), appeared “ suc- 
cessfully,” as he called it, in the Gazette^ he chuckled and rubbed his 
hands, and jerked his head, and fumbled his silver, and winked his eye, 
and said to friends, “ Well, thank goodness, I’ve never either hunted or 
gamraled.” “ Hunting and gammling,’’ therefore, it is clear, he looked 
upon as synonymous, and though he did not join the saint party, who 
wanted to put down racing, he took good care never to put hb name 
down to any of the stakes, and would stand with his nose on the dusty 
bank window-blinds, looking at those who were going, and thinking how 
much better they would be at home. Indeed, so little did he know about 
hunting, that, when Tom’s scarlet came home, he thought it was the yeo- 
manry uniform, and it was not until he saw the fox, with an “ H” below, 
on the button which Tom had mounted, in anticipation of Lord Hearty- 
cheer making him a member of his hunt, that he found out his mistake. 

“ Well,” mused he, with a shake of his head, as he eyed it gravely and 
demurely, “ I hope there’ll no harm come of it — I hope there won't; but 
you know as well as I do, Sally,” addressing his wife, that Tve never 
either hunted or gammled— never either hunted or ^mmled,” repeated 
he, letting fall the sleeve to brush a risi^ tear from his eye. And he 
almost repented having made our Tom a pint. 

Not so Sally, who saw in Tom’s rise the germ of future eminence; 
and when our fat friend rolled down from his bedroom in the glowing 
equipments of the chase^ her exultation knew no bouadl. 
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Well, now he was a buck ! — ^he was a beauty! — he was a love !” and 
she hugged and kissed him like a child. 

The first transports over, Sarah the mmd, and Martha the cook, and 
Jane the housemaid, were severally summoned to the presence, and while 
laudations were yet in full flow, Mr. Trueboy, the cashier, arrived for the 
keys of the bank safe. And whilst they were still fingering Tom, and 
feeling him, and admiring him, and turning him about, the notes of a 
comet-a-piston, mingling with the noisy rattle of wheels, sounded in the 
market-place, and, turning into Newbold-street, a heavily-laden coach 
presently pulled up at their door %vith a dash. 

“ Who is it ?” exclaimed Mrs. Hall, rushing breathless to the window, 
which was nearly on a level with a cardinal-like hatted monster, enve- 
loped in the party-coloured shawls and upper coats of a coachman. The 
roof was crowded with men in caps, and men in hats, muffled in every 
variety of overcoat and wiapper some smoking cigars, some flourishing 
hunting-whips r* rne dangling their booted legs over the lacklustre panels 
of the vehicle. 

It was a shady affair, on which even putty and paint, those best friends 
of dilapidation, were almost wasted. The history of that old drag, from 
the day when it rolled with a sound drum-likc hum under the gateway 
of the London builders tu take its place with the Benson Driving Club, 
through all its vicissitudes of town and country life, its choppings and 
changings, its swappings and sellings, its takings for debts, and givings 
for bets, down to the time when the grasping Sheriff of Middlesex seized 
it for taxes, when it was bought by the officers of the Heavysteeds for 
sixteen pounds, would form an insti active example of the mutability of 
earthly grandeur and the evanescence of four-in-handism. It had been 
vcllow, and it had been blue, and it had been green, and it had been 
wjueen’s colour, and it had been black with red wheels, and red with black 
wheels, and was now a rusty blown picked out with a dirty drab. It 
had had an earl's coronet on the panels, a baron's coronet, a red hand 
with three crests, next two crests, then a single one, after that a sporting 
device, two race-horses straining for a cup, followed by a ballet-girl, which 
the colonel had now had painted out, and a great wolf-like fox painted 
in. Coach, horses, and cargo, were now quite of a piece. The horses 
were of the shabbiest, most unmatching order : Billy Roughun was only 
half clipped, while old Major Pendennis stood knuckling as if he would 
lie down in the street. The harness was made up of three sets, one 
bridle having a unicorn on the blinder, another a greyhound, and a third 
a bull. Nevertheless, it was thought a very swell turn-out, and great 
was the excitement it caused as it rolled through the now coach-deserted 
streets of Fleecyborough to the music of the cornet-^-piston. Se ^ing 
it pull trptt old Hall’s was enoiig||^ turn the heads of half the young 
men in town. 

the colonel! it’s the barrack drag!” exclaimed our Tom, 
pushing past his mother, and, thrbwing up the sash, he elicited a round of 
view-holloas, “ Tallyhos !” ‘‘ Who-whoops 1” and “ Yea yups !” from the 
muffled passengers on the roofr* 

m be ready in five minutes, colonel I” exclaimed Tom, speaking out 
of the window, like a candidate at an election— I’ll be mdy in five 
minutes, cK^nel ; I just want a cup of coffee and an egg*’’ 

Jan . — VOL. xciv* no. ccclxxiii. 
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Time’s hup roared the colonel, flourishing a pig^jobber-looking whip 
oyer his cardinal-like hat, adding, ^‘I’ll give you your breakfast at 
Heartycheer’s.” 

*^Oh, but take something before you go! — take something in your 
pocket, whatever you do!— you’ll be starved ! you’ll be hungered ! you’ll 
be famished !” exclaimed Mrs. Hall, darting at biscuits, and buns, and 
cakes, and dry toast, and whatever came in her way, amidst renewed 
clamour frem the comct-k-pistoii, and exclamations of Now, Mr. Slow- 
man, look sharp I” “ Who-hoop!” ‘‘ Tallyho !” “ Can^t wait !” “ Harka- 
way!” 

‘‘ Well, I must go 1” exclaimed Tom, thrusting three buns into one 
pocket, and half a dozen biscuits into the other. “ I must go !” repeated 
lie, tearing himself away from his mother, who hugged him as if he was 
going to have a turn at the Caflres instead of the foxes. Seizing his 
hat he hurried down stairs, and out at the now crowded street door. 

“Room inside!” roared the colonel, pointing downwards with his 
whip, as Tom appeared ; and while Mrs. Hall was congratulating herself 
that he would ride safe, the draught caused by the opening of tlm coach- 
door floated some lavender-coloured flounces past her eye, carrying con- 
sternation to her heart. She felt as if Tom was kidnapped. The coach 
door was quickly closed, the colonel gathered his weather-bleached reins 
for a start, and as Tom put his head out to nod his adieux, Padder, who 
was passing to the office, exclaimed, “Ho hoped they’d have a good 
run,” And Truehoy, who was watching the unwonted scene from the 
window, responded with a groan, “ lie wished it mightn’t make a run 
upon the bank.” 


Chaftjsr XVI. 0 

Lord Hearttcheer was a haughty man, proud as Lucifer, rich as 
Creesus, keen as mustard. He was tlie bead of a long line of Hearty- 
cheers, whose original ancestor came over with the Conqueror, though 
whether the ancestor rowed, or steered, or was sea-sick, and sat still, is 
immaterial to our story. Suffice it to say that his lordship was so satis- 
fied with his pedigree, that he would rather be a dead Heartycheer than 
a live anybody else. As a sportsman he was first-rate, and hounds had 
been kept at Heartycheer Castle time out of mind. The memory of 
man, indeed, scarcely ran to the time when his lordship didn’t keep iiiem. 
He had seen through many gallant sportsmen — ^many men who began 
hunting as if they could never get enough, and who had long subsided 
into family phaetons. It is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say, that be 
had seen through a dozen fields. So much for his sporting career ; now 
for his private one. Though his Id^^ip was proud and haughty wiA 
the men — with all but his intimates, at least — he was a great |«tqroa of 
the fair sex, among whom he enjoy^ a sp^t reputation for gjlfttntry, 
though th^ all laughed and shook their heads when his name waamn- 
tioned, from the beautiful Mrs. Ringdove, of Cupid Grove, who said he 
Was a “ naughty man,” down to the buxom chambermaid at tbe Crown, 
who called him “ a ^ old gentleman.” They all felt pleased and 
flattered by his attentSma. It stamped them as be^ hanaaamer than 
their neighbours. Indeed, Ui name was a meet of throughout 
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ttbe couniary, and any unfortunate Caudle who was supposed to be sweet 
upon a Prettyman, was sure to be threatened witn the Heartyehees 
retaliatiiOQ. 

There had been as great a succession of favourites at tlie Castle as 
there had been of sportsmen with his hounds. His lordship, who was 
now weJl turned of seventy, used to talk in his confidential moments of 
having sown his wild oats,” and as being only waiting for the fair one’s 
husband (whoever he was t/ilking to) to summoned to a better world 
to make her itSoy Ileartycheer. So he kept half a dozen variously 
handsome womea in anxiety about him and their husbauds ; the husbands, 
we need hardly say, having the worse time of the two. lie, however, by 
no means confiu^ his attentions to the married ladies — he was too 
stanch a froe-trader for that — and there wasn’t a pretty girl in the country 
but he knew all about her. 

In this iiitcicsting pursuit he was ably assisted by his huntsman Dicky 
Thorndyke. Dicky had been with him all his life, and thoroughly 
identified liimsolf with his master. Indeed, he always spoke in the 
plural number. If any one asked how his lordship was, Dicky would 
reply, with a purse of his mouth, and a pleasant smile, W^eJl, sir, I 
really think we arc very well ; indeed, I think we are better than we 
have been for aome time.” Though his lordship Dicky’d and Dicky 
Dyke'd him, it was a freedom our huntsman allowed to none below the 
rank of a baronet. Our friend, the prosy knight, tried it on one day, 
wlien Dicky replied, M— o — y name, sir, is T/torwdyke,” making a 
mighry mouthful of tbe thorn. 

Better huntsmen there might be than picky, but none so eminently 
qualiGed for the double pursuit of the fox and the fair. Indeed, as 
regards the fox, having a capital pack of hounds, he early came to the 
conclusion, tliat if they couldn’t smell which way the fox was gone, he 
couldn’t, and he never interfered with them as long as they would stoop. 
The consequence of liis non-iuterventiou was, that^ nailed up a consi- 
derable number of noses, lie looked like a noblenaan’s servant. In ad- 
dition to a comely, well-conditioned person, he had a mild, placid expres- 
sion of countenance, well befitting his delicate duties. lie had a great 
deal of tact and manner, too. lie didn’t come blurting, open-mouthed, 
with an “ I’ve seen a devilish fine gal, my lord,” or “ Mrs, Yarker’s 
busbaad’s been whopping her again,” but as he trotted from cover to 
cover he would direct his lordship’s attention to some hound or some 
horsey or some object that would enable him to draw up to his point. 

** Old Conqueror’s gettin’ slow, my lord,” he would say, pointing to an 
old hound trotting along less stoutly than the rest. 

The more’s the pity,” replies his lordship, throwing tbe old favourite 
a bit of^biscuit. 

a good ’un,” observerPicky, regarding him affectionately; 
sAiUdkf “ We’ve had more good hounds from Cleverly Banks than any 
mUk we have.” 

^ wW, he was from Cloverly, was he ?” asked his lordship, remem- 
bering what he saw the last time he was there. 

Yes,” replied Dicky ; “ we always hame good from there*^ lUey 
take sowiak eaat oC toeos^avar dog them or tie tbam up. The gals 
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are so good to them, too. Cardinal’s killed all their turkeys this year, 
and they never as much as said a word/’ 

“Ah! 1 must ride over and see them, and make them a present,” 
replies his lordship. 

And so, on the last day of cub-hunting, before the season upon which 
we are now entering began, Dicky pointed out a horse, with a That’s the 
horse, my lord, I was a-telling you about last Tuesday that I was looking 
at for us. I thought he would do to carry Will or Sam. I didn’t buy 
him on ’count of the splcnts,” pointing to a booted fore-leg. 

“ Who’s g^t him ?” asked his lordship, who knew how to cap Dicky 
on the scent 

“ A townsman — tlie man they call the Emperor of Morocco.” Then, 
sinking his voice, he added, in an under tone, as he drew his horse nearer 
his lordship’s, “ They say the emperor and her majesty have had another 
breeze.” 

“ What, another T' exclaimed his lordship, who knew what the first one 
was about. 

“ Yes, anotlicr,” replied Dicky, with a wink of his eye. “ Last 
Sunday. But p r’aps you’ll have the kindness not to mention it, as I had 
it in confidence from their coachman.” 

And his lordship stored Dicky’s hint up in his mind for future use. 
Indeed, for so great a man, it was wonderful what a quantity of gossip 
and scandal he collected. 

Hunting a country undoubtedly gives “gay old gentlemen” great 
opportunities, for the “ meet” brings forth all the youth and loveliness of 
a place ; while, under pretence of looking for his fox, a master of hounds 
may rummage anywhere from the cellar to the garret. And so people 
found, for what with setting out covers, looking at puppies, paying for 
poultry damage, complimenting preservers of foxes, and so on, there was 
no such thing as keeping Lord Ifeartycheer out of their houses. 

And great grunting his visits frequently occasioned, for he had a 
knack of making them on market-days, board of guardian days, petty- 
sessions days— days when the lords of the creation are necessarily absent, 
who ill-liked to see the imprints of his horse’s hoofs stirring up their 
Kensington, or, perhajis, river-gravelled rings. But to the chase. 

Our friend Colonel Blunt has already intimated that his lordship 
opened each season with a magnificent spread at Heartycheer Castle, 
where year after year he received, with almost regal grandeur, the homage 
and adulation of the country. A truce seemed to be drawn over all hie 
little “ piccadillies,” as Dicky Dyke called them, and people who had been 
loudest in proclaiming them, now cried “ Shame I” and said “ They didn’t 
believe there was a word of truth in an^of them.” 

Time would seem to run the revo^ way with his lordship, for the 
older and greyer he got, the younge^nd more captivating the ladies 
declared him. Anxious mammas, who had reproved their a^ent 
ters for thinking of old men of five-and-thirty, openly encouragedlUa 
lordship’s advances, assuring the dear girls that a man is never too old to 
many. 

Perhaps we ought to describe the lordly Adonia. 

He was a tall, slim, fresh-complexioned, handsome-featured man, 
blending the stately grandeup of the old school with a il|j||[|i^onruih of 
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the French. His snow-white heir seemed almost out of keeping with his 
light, youthful figure, and the beaming radiance of his eagle eye. Having 
begun hunting during the last advent of mahogany tops, he had never 
wholly adopt^ the white ones, and was now — ^neither in the fashion 
nor out— with rose-coloured ones. Neither had he ever abandoned the 
white cords, for whose milky purity he was always remarkable. His 
new scarlet coat was of the single-breasted, slightly^ slopcd-away order, 
with a step-collared tollonette vest, a starched striped cravat, with a 
small plaited frill to his shirt. 

And thus the reader will have the kindness to consider our great lady- 
killing master of hounds attired for the reception of company on this 
his — we know not what number — opening day. His lordship, having 
breakfasted in his sanctum, and passed his silk-stockinged, state-liveried 
establishment in review, ‘iiow proceeded to take his usual post of recep- 
tion, before the blazing entrance-hall fire — ^a splendid hall beaming with 
ancestral honours and trophies of the chase. 

And here we should observe, that the morality of the country divided 
itself into three classes. First, the desperately improper ones, who didn’t 
care what people said, and who boldly entered the castle, partaking of the 
sumptuous fare, and calmly surveying the statues and voluptuous paint- 
ings with which the beautiful rooms and corridors were studded ; secondly, 
the more prudish ones, who could only drive up to the door ; and thirdly, 
the tight-laced ones, such as old Miss Fozington, who would not even 
enter the park, and merely took a drive “ that way ” to take the chance 
of seeing the liounds, with which, somehow or another, they generally 
fell in. 

Fii'st among the forward ones on this occasion was our superb friend the 
Empress of Morocco, who, despite a tiff with the tanner about coming, drove 
^ up in her well-built but badly- appointed barouche, gorgeous in puiple, 
ermine, and lace, with the slightest possible touch of rouge on her plump, 
beautiful cheeks. Often as Lord Heartycheer had gifted her, he thought 
he never saw her look so bewitching, and he inwardly cursed the grinding 
of wheels that preceded the announcement of Mrs. and Miss Marplotte. 
How low and courteous was the bow that received them ! How different 


to the seizure of both hands and earnest empressement that marked his 
addresses to the beaming, gazelle-like eyes of the empress I '1 he Mar- 
plottes soon obeyed tho obsequious fiourish of the well -drilled groom of the 
chamber, and passed onward to the banqueting-room. They were quickly 
followed by Mrs. and the Miss Hoeys ; then came Captain and Mrs Horria- 
bore ; after them the Beddingfields, then the Mountfields, then the Honey- 
balls, next the Gathertins, the Freckle tons, and the Buckwheats, all in a 
file ; after which there was a pause, and then a rush of hungry fox-hunters, 
ready for anything. ^ 

In less than twenty minutes from the first setting down, the splendid 
dimQg<*room rang with the popping of champagne-corks, the clatter of plates^ 
a^the joyous hilarity of unrestrained freedom. All went merry as a mar- 
riage-bell, till Captain Horridbore, who was to the Whig party what Sir 
Thomas Thimbleton was to the Tory, rose to propose the health of their 
noble host. Being one pf those hungry, hard-bitten radicals, who come 
out great a$ electioiis and then merge into nothingness, he had the gift; 
of the galMltt^^l^lrtrung wfnrds together vnth amazing volubility. On this 
occasion h^fim so laudatory, that one might almost have thought he was 
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laughing at his lordship. Every virtue vras freely attributed to him, 
and a stranger hearing him talk would have thought Lord JBeartycheer 
was a perfect saint. The applause that followed the announeement of the 
name was the usual signal for his lordship to leave the post of reception 
before the entrance-hall fire, and repair to acknowledge tile compliment; 
but it so happened that the Empre&s of Morocco, who, we forgot to say, 
had brought her little boy Freddy to see the “ fine house,” having made 
the tour of the reception-rooms, by the “ greatest chance in the world” 
forced herself in the cntrance-hall by the reverse door at which she had 
left it, and the eoa&t being clear, all except a few footmen, who of course 
nobody cares about, his lordship w a} laid her, to renew the attentioiiB the 
Marplotte arnval interrupted. Having sent Freddy to look at the pretty 
pictures at the far end of the hall, she placed her beautiful foot on the 
broad fonder, and slightly raising her velvet dress, as if to give her foot 
the benefit of the warmth, she was very soon whispering her domestic 

f rievances into the car of this fine old fox-hunting father confessor. 

'here, as he stood looking into her eyes and imbibing her every word, 
listening to the Turkish despotism of the tyrannical tanner, and thinking 
how best to avenge her cause, the loud cheers of the health-drinkers burst 
unheeded on the scene, and it was not until Mr. Snufiertray — the pompous 
butler — twice intimated the honour that had been done him, that his 
lordship awoke to the necessity of the occasion. 

Offering the lovely cmpicss his arm, he holloaed, ‘‘Here, e — lope! 
young ’un, e — ^lopel” as if speaking to a hound, and, being now followed 
by Freddy, they entered the banqueting-room in state. 

What a commotion their appearance created. 

‘‘ Brazen woman !” ejaculated Mrs. Sowerby, half-choking herself with 
a chicken-bone. 

Would not have come if I*d known,” muttered Mrs. Mealyroouth. 

‘‘ Did you ever!” ‘‘ No I never !” and other disparaging exclamations suc- 
ceeded, which, however, were soon drowned by the applause that followed. 

His lordship, of course, was quite taken by surprise at the unexpected 
compliment, and after expressing the embarrassment he felt, and the 
inadequacy of language to convey the sentiments of his hear^ ho 
branched off upon the subject of hunting, expatiating upon its advan- 
tages in a social point of view, its life-lengthening, health-giving pro^r- 
ties, and its beneficial influence in promoting onr breed of horses, which, 
however, he took the opportunity of observing were not so good as they 
used to be, adding, that if he continued to have a difficulty in mounting 
himself, he should have to set to and breed a few — a declaration that was 
thought veiy plucky for a “ gay old gentleman” turned of ^venty. 

And now, whilst his lo^ship is plying the empress with noyeou 
jelly, and Freddy with fruit, the sliglp crack of a whip, followed by a 
musical rate, is heard, and Dicky Thorndyke is seen in his new cap and 
ooat, rising corkily in his stirrups, piloting the glad pack round ^e 
castle corner, followed by the whips, similarly attired. JjH 

How are you, Dicky?” “How are you, Thorndyke?” ^ How 
axe you, Dicky ?” bursts from the now crowded ring before the castle, 
•a Dicky guides the pack on to the grass-]plltt|i A Salutation that Dicky 
acknowledges just as he thiuks the speaiMniiftitatu^ with his lordship 
entitles him to Dicky or Thorndyke him. ^ 

Similar inquiries are now made of the^rh^s, after 
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men bem identifying the hemes^ and the ladies to lisp their admiration 
of the nott^.» Suck pretty creatures]” How mai^ wm them ?” 

All 80 alike^— wondered they could tell the di£&tenM !” And 

so on — the usual observations, in fact. 

A divarsioi^'^viog been caused in the banqueting-room by the pass- 
ing of the bounds, his lordship availed himself of the opportunity to with* 
draw with the Empress of Morocco, and having presently wrapped her 
proceeded to mount a magnificent an3rthing-youdike-to-calUit-worth 
up in her splendid Armenian cloak, and handed her to her carriage, he 
white horse, to take his place in the centre of the hunting tableaux 
before the castle. The hounds raided a glad cry, and dashed forward to 
meet him, while the men made aSiial sweeps with their caps instead of 
reproving the ardour of the pack. His Jordship bowed low aud con- 
descendingly to the second-class morality-mongers, whose sense of pro- 
priety would only allow of tlieii partaking of refreshments at the door. 
The sherry and maraschino, the CrSmc dc Vanille and Parfait Amour, 
seemed to have exeicised a mollifying influence on their prudciy, and, 
instead of the Horrid bad mans !’ Shocking old dogs !” that generally 
accompanied his name, there weie skilfully-directed murmurs of “How 
well he looks !” “ What a handsome man !’* “ Younger than ever !” with 


a great disposition to catch his c^c. 

The day was blight and fair. A glitteiing flag floated proudly from 
the topmost tower; wliile the expanding ii\cr, refreshened with Novem- 
ber rains, swept impetuously through the park, a slight sprinkling of 
snow capped the summits of the far-off hllL. Here, as his lordship sat 
at the receipt of custom, the compliments fl) ing about him like bouquets 
round a favourite actiess at a thcatic, the notes of a cornet-^-piston 
suddenly sounded through the air, causing tlic steady pack to cock their 
ears, and all c^es to turn in the duection of the sound. Presently a 
heavily-laden coach emerged from behind a long screen of densely- 
crowded evergieeiis upon the open carriage-way tlirough the park, ex- 
posing the weak-leg weary state of the horses, who with difliculty were 
kept at a trot, with tlic “ Jip, jip, jippings,” “ Jag, jag, jaggings/' 
“ Crop, crop, croppings,” and double thongings of the driver. 

“ who have we here ?” asked his astonished lordship of Dicky Thorn- 
dyke. 

“Don’t know, my lord,” replied Dicky, shading the sun from his 
aud straining in the direction of the comers. ‘‘ Player-folks, I 
^hoidd say, by their noise,” added he. “ No, my lord ; no. 1 see ; it’s 
die cavalry colonel — it’s the cavalry colonel and his capcains.” 

“ Do 1 know them ?” asked his lordship, who made it a rule never to 
iq[>eak to anjr one who was not properly introduced. 

“ You’ll know the colonel,” replied Dicky. “ Was here some years 
back.” Adding, in an under tone, os he leant forward in his saddle, 

“ The corpulent captain that used to be.” 

I remember,” replied his lordship, with a signifleant jerk of his head, 
vul^r fellow.” 

“Just so,” said Dicky. 

The corpulent oaplim been one of his lordship’s horrors, and the 
KooUeedon of hU gaucheries flashed upon his mind as 

“Jjp» wlufping, "Jag. jag, 

atampiog ^ladi-boa^ to gat dw l^weai^aofewa 
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to trot becominjgly up to the door. By the time he arrived, his lordship 
had got himself screwed into the imperative mood — ^very,8^. A dead 
silence followed the drawing up of the drag, all eyes being on the watch 
to see how the party was received. 

“ How are ye, Heartycheer ?” roared the monster, *dackenixig his 
reins, and casting a triumphant glance over the scene. 

His lordship made a slight bow. 

** How are ye, Heartycheer ?” repeated he, in a still louder key, nothing 
daunted by the failure of the first inquiry. 

His lordship now nearly kissed his horse’s ears, so deferential was his 

. . . V' 

‘‘Hope we haven’t kept you waiting long,” continued the colonel, 
putting his clumsy whip into the socket by his side. 

“ Precious little fear of that,” thought Dicky Thorndyke, looking at 
his master with a laughing eye. 

“ Couldn’t get our people started,” continued the colonel, standing up 
and looking over the crowded roof — “ take such a deal of combin’ and 
gettin’ up some of these young fellers — waxin’ their ringlets and corkin’ 
their snouts — however,” continued he, “ let me introduce them to you 
now that I've got them here. This chap on my left,” jerking his fin to- 
wards his white-hatted companion on the box, “ you know, old Fibby; 
came out of the ark with Noah — haw — haw-haw ; he — he — he; ho— 
ho — ho. The boy behind mo on the roof is young Shuttlcton, son of Mr. 
Shuttleton, the great Manchester manufacturer — makes the Coburg cloth 
that looks so like merino — sixteen-pence a yard. The man next him is 
Jaycock, a very promising officer, with great expectations from an uncle. 
This is Mattyfat, and that is Gape. No, not the beetle-browed one,” 
continued the colonel, seeing his lordship's eagle eye fixed to bow to the 
wrong one — “ not the beetle-browed one,” repeated he, “ the foxy-faced 
’un next him.” And so the gallant ofiicer proceeded amidst much laugh- 
ter to trot out the young gentlemen in front of the coach, just as the 
facetious recorder trots out a newly-elected lord mayor before the barons 
of the Exchequer. When, however, he turned to deal with those behind, 
he found they had taken fright at the examples made of their brethren, 
and cut olF, so, sousing himself down on his seat, he crossed his legs and 
proceeded to take a leisurely survey of the surrounding scene. 

“ And how have you been ?” roared he, addressing Lord Heartycheer 
in the most familiar way. “ IIow have you been ?” repeated he, in the 
same tone, not getting an answer to his first inquiry. 

“ Pretty well, thank you, colonel,” replied his lordship, with a smile at 
the unwonted familiarity. 

“ And how are you, Billy V' said he, addressing Dicky Thorndyke. 
“ Don’t get any younger,” continued he, returning to his lordship, not 
getting any answer from Billy. 

“ Few people do,” replied his lordship, tartly. 

“ Ah, but some people wear their years better than others,” roared 
the colonel, in reply. “ You show age desperately — youe hair's ^ white 
as snow.” 

“ Indeed,” replied his lordship, making him a very low bow. 

" However,” continued the colonel, nothing daunted by the frowns of 
all around, “ you are a remarkable xnan of your years — a very remark- 
idble man— few men of your age can get to a horse, let alone go 
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a-hunting.” An observation that met with no reply, and caused a mo- 
mentary pause# 

Have sebn your hounds look Better, I think,” continued the colonel, 
returning to the charge. 

In&dP ekclaimed his lordship, boiling up. “ I was just saying to 
Mister Thomdyke” — with a strong emphasis on the mister — “ I was just 
saying to Mister Thomdyke, that I thought 1 never saw them looking 
better.” 

Ah, weU,” rejoined the colonel, slightly disconcerted, I don’t mean 
to say that the general wouldn’t pass them, I mean to say that I don’t 
meantio say they arc not looking — ^healthy, wholesome, and so on^but 
I’ve "seen them look better, 1 think — evener, I mean,” added he, with a 
jerk of his right fin. 

Evener r replied his lordship ; “ evener T repeated he; “ show me 
an uneven hound in the pack,” — his lordship waving his hand as he spoke. 

Why, there’s one !” roared the colonel, nettled at the challenge. 

“ Where ?” asked his lordship. 

There roared the colonel, “ under Billy’s horse’s nose.” 

“ Why, man ! thaCs the terrier!" exclaimed his lordship, to the in- 
finite mirth of the meeting. Unable to bear with him any longer, his 
lordship now gave Dicky a nod, who forthwith whistled his hounds toge- 
ther and moved briskly from the meet. The scene then became a dis- 
solving view, and the colonel was soon left high and dry at the door. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 

BY J. r. GABrENTER. 

The beautiful, the beautiful, it is the first to fly, 

’Tis transient as the rainbow hues which glorify the sky; 

The very flowers feel not so soon the summer of decay, 

As the beautiful, whose smiles can chase all earthly clouds away 

The beautiful, the beautiful, yet where is beauty found ? 

Not ’mid the festive halls of light, with music’s thrilling sound. 

But on the hills which smiling beam with glories of the day, 

And on the brow of infancy — the pure — the bright— the gay. 

The beautiful, the beautiful, what is the happy hour 
When beauty sways the feelings with the magic of its power? 

Go watch the ruddy streaks of mom first flashing in the sky, 

Or linger when the pen&ive eve spreads out each varied dye. 

The beautiful, the beautiful, who loveth beauty, say? 

The old man with his silv’ry locks, or the merry child at play ? 

It brings to one sad mem’nes of the long departed years. 

It gives the other hopes undimmed by sorrow’s bitter tears. 

The beautiful, the beautiful, oh! would I were a boy. 

To spread its halo of delight around some useless toy — 

Tofipurn the cold reality that seems to dwell around, 

And tread once more the beauteous paths of childhood’s fairy ground. 

Oh I soon the beautiful departs, it is the first to fly, 

As transient as the rainbow hues which glorify the sky; 

For even as we gaze upon some flow’ret fresh and gay, 

And breaths a prayer for one so fair, its beauty dies away. 
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The inscription, which Captain Smyth has setorer the door of the manor- 
house, successively held by the Peverels, the De Hertewells, the LutonSy 
the Hampdens, and the Lees — or, what is nearly the same thin?, over 
the title-page of its history — ^is, appropriately enough, a hart drinl^g at 
a well. The rebus-seal of the hart and well appears in several of the old 
documents in the muuiment-room at Hartwell House. Gorgeous j^iwbcks 
have also from time immemorial been cherished in the vicinityw' the 
mansion ; the peacock’s head having been the cre&t of the Hampdens, 
and was in their seal stuck on tlie back of the hart. 

It is probable that the rich vale of Aylesbury once teemed with harts 
and bucks, and rocs and does ; and there was more meaning than at first 
sight appears in Charles V.'s observation, when the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was beheaded at the instigation of Cardinal Wolsey, that ^‘tlie 
butcher’s dog had run down the finest buck in England.” 

There is great tendency in cverydiiag connected with Hartwell to run 
into the epigrammatic form. Over tlie fountain is an inscription, 
API2TON MEN YAOP, which a distinguished teetotaller, at one of the 
festivals held in Hartwell Park, translated Aristocrats are men in bad 
odour !” A cartouche on the same fountain, in which arc sculptured a 
twisted cord, two oblique lines, a cup, a collar, a knot, a lion, two oblique 
lines again, and an eagle, jiroved itself, however, a perfect puzzle even to 
the members of the Peace Society, till they were told that so amiable and 
harmless a person as her Majesty Queen Victoria was depicted under 
these uncouth hieroglyphs. 

A grateful quaffer of the Hartwell water has sung — 

Stay, traveller! Bound thy horse’s neck the bridle fiing. 

And tubte the water of the Hartwell spring ; 

, Then say which offers thee the better cheer — 

Tlic Hartwell water or the Ajlesbury beer? 

1822, a paper was found wafered over the fireplace of the room 
wmch the unfortunate Due de Berri occupied when at Hartwell, on which 
are the following epigrammatic verses, by Count Marcellas : 

Hartwell ! nous conserva la Royale Famillc 
Qii'entourent nos respects, i\ps voeux, et notre amour. 

Le Roi chcr a nos coeurs, son adorable fille, 

Ensemble ont habitd cet auguste s6jour. 

Combien pour les Fran 9 ais cetasyle a decharmes! 

II me rappellc aussi nos maiix et nos allarmes. 

£t je me sens frapp4 d’un cruel souvenir ; 

Ils etoient cinq hdlasl— mais — essoyons nos larmCs : 

Nous en avons sept a ch^rir. 

Situate in the northern portion of the celebrated vale of Aylesbury, 
flying directly opposite the fine chain of hills, called the Chiltem, upon 
roclu of the upper oolitic group, and at an elevation of about 500 feet 
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sbove the level of the sea, Hartwell is at onco^ salubrious and fertile. 
The Hartwell ^leadows realise Drayton’s panegyric : 

— her soil througho^so sure, 

For gosdlieSB of her glebe, and for her p(||ture pure, 

That as her grain and grass, so she her sheep doth breed. 

For burden and for bone all other that exceed. 

A fine grass farm on this estate, of 200 acres, will support forty-five 
cows, each of which, according to Captain Smyth, will yield 5 lbs. of 
butt^^aweek. or, in all, 11, 700 lbs. of butter annually. Under the 
nsudN^handry, an acre of land produces annually 160 lbs. of ox-beef, 
1 softs', of mutton, 1440 lbs. of wdieat, 22,400 lbs. of potatoes, or 2 tons 
of hay. The produce of the highest cultivation is, for 2 bushels of 
wheat sown 28 gathered ; and the general produce of corn is from 3^ 
to 5 quarters per acre ; though it is not unusual in round terms to hear 
it asseited that the average crop of wheat is generally nine times the 
seed. But this is so much larger than the mean proportion of the 
apparently more favoured climes, as to show the advantage of moial 
over physical causes, and the triumph of industry over passiveness ; for, 
barring the poetical hundred-fold of the Lcontine fields, even the nine 
for one is above the average givcu by the old farmer, Columella, for 
the Italian regions. 

The abele, or white poplar, flourishes here in such luxuriance, that the 
well-known Martyn says the finest he ever saw were at Hartwell. There 
ere also in the manor, at the present day, elms, 90 feet high and 47 
inches in girt; oaks, 60 feet high and 23 inches in circumference; 
ashes, 9.5 by 27 ; limes, 65 by 32 ; cedars, 90 by 30 ; pines, 60 by 17 ; 
and an old yew, near the church, 30 by 24. The Portuguese laurel, 
which in Miller’s time grew no higher than 10 to 12 feet, attains at 
Hartwell a height of 25 and 30 feet. There was formerly at Hartwell 
a willnut-trce about 21 feet in circumference. It was supposed to be 
200 years old, and had long been the pride of the neighbour! lood ; 
people computing that its wide-spread brandies shaded half an acre of 
ground. This noble sylvan object — for which Sir George Lee had re- 
fused lOOZ., offered by the musket-stock makers, in the late war with 
France — was allo^ved by Dr. Lee to decay hi situ, till it was blown down 
by a gale of wind in 1835. 

Hartwell’s green retreats,” as Lord Byron poetically designated 
them, have been invaded by the eapiiciousness of fashion. They were 
once a well-wooded and wdl-stocked emporium of game of all kind; 
next, they were deared into numerous plots and interminable avenues, 
with woody spaces between; then they were squared out around the 
house, divided by walls and well-clipped evergreen fences, with prim 
yews cut into architectural forms, and waters by canals as straight 
as a pike-staff.” Stowe and Hartwell were two of the earliest manors 
that were emancipated from such villonous taste, and, after many minor 
aitecirations, under the present kind-hearted proprietor, the game has 
heen allowed to seek a homo elsewhere, for fear of tempting some poor 
Hartwell peasant into crime, while the tiees, disposed in clumps and 
groves, form a very paradise for numerous legions of noisy gre^rious 
rooks, which perform their morning and evening flights with singular 
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regularity — save in the breeding-time — committing audacious robberies, 
or making reparation, according as they feed on grain or grubs. 

Hartwell, wrested from Thane Alwyn, by William of Normyndy, was 
bestowed by the Conqi:^or upon his natural son; or, as Sir Walter 
Scott has it, his suppose son, William Peverel, and others. In 1155 
the lands of the Pcvercls were seized by King Henry 11., and granted 
to his son John, Earl of Montaigne. This alone serves to show the high 
estimation in which this property was held in olden time. Very soon 
after the accession of King John it ai)pear3 in the possession of feuda- 
tory tenants, who derived their name — De Hertwelle — from the place. 
Among the documents in Dr. Lee’s muniment-room,^ there is an undated 
charter of William, son of William de Hertwell, conveying the manor 
and appurtenances to Alice dc Luton, and William, her son. It appears 
also from the charter, that even in those early times the scapegrace 
William de Hertwell had become involved through “Jacob, son of 
Master Moses, the Jew of Oxford, and certain other Jews.” 

The estate remained with the Luton family about IGO years, when 
Death — “ that mighty huntsman,” as Young calls him — ^liad earthed all 
the heirs male. Eleanor de Luton then carried the manor to Thomas de 
Stoke. Stoke had issue an only daughter, Agnes, who was married to 
Sir Thomas Shingleton or Singleton, and he thenceforward held Hartwell 
in her right. He was sheriff of the county in 1443, and knight of the 
shire in 1450. Agnes’s daughter, Elizabeth, married John Hampden of 
Kirnbell, a younger branch of the very ancient family of the Hampdens. 
Thus Hartwell passed into the hands of the Hampdens, even then one of 
the most ancient and opulent families in the county. The Hampdens 
remained in possession of Hartwell upwards of 180 years, when Sir 
Alexander Hampden — a cousin of the celebrated patriot, and who had 
received the singular honour of being knighted by James 1. at his own 
house — having no surviving issue, made his will in 1617, by which 
Eleanor, Sir Alexander’s sister, who had married Sir Thomas Lee, knight, 
of East Clay don, and Morton (Moor-town) in Dinton, brought the manor 
and estate into the possession of that ancient family, an off-set of the 
Lees or Leighs of High Leo and Lyme in Cheshire, in which county 
they have a common saying that there are “ as many Lees as fleas.” 

The Hartwell line of Lees presents several celebrities. Thomas Lee, 
the eldest son and heir of the patriarchal Sir Thomas and Dame Eleanor 
his wife (who bore him twenty-four children), was high sheriff of the 
county ill the fourth year of King Charles I. The fourth Lord of 
Hartwell, of the same name, was chosen to represent the borough of 
Aylesbuiy in the convention parliament, which met at Westminster on the 
25th of April, when he directly voted for Charles ll.’s restoration. For 
these services he was raised by the monarch to the rank of baronet, by 
the style and title of “ Sir Thomas Lee, of Hartwell,” and created a K.B. 
The fifth Thomas, and second baronet of the name, was also returned to 
parliament for Aylesbury, and was a I^rd of the Admiralty in 1690 
and 91. This baronet incurred the sneer of Gilbert Burney, the cele- 

* There is an excellent drawing of the paneled and richly-carved Elizabethan 
muniment-room at Hartwell House in the book now before us, and it is gratifying 
to hear that its treasures are being chronologically arranged under the able 
inspection of Mr. William Henry Bl^k, of the Rolfs House. 
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brated Bishop of Sarum, who, in his weI14cnown history, with acknow- 
ledged prejudice against a Tory gentleman, declares “ that Sir Thomas 
Lee was a man that valued himself upon artifice, in which he was a great 
master, without being out of countenance when^t was discovered.” Cap- 
tain Smyth says he has not been able to trace the slightest ground for 
this bit of spite. One of Sir Thomas’s sons rose to be Chief Justice of 
England, another was a Judge of the Prerogative Court and Lord of the 
Admiralty, and a third was a Colonel in the Guards. 

The third baronet, Sir Thomas Lee, the eider brother of those useful 
and eminent public characters, Sir William and Sir George Lee, was 
highly esteemed as a landlord and magistrate ; and he served in three 
parliaments for the county of Bucks, and in three others for the borough 
of Chipping Wycombe, in a time of much local political fermentation. 

Sir Thomas was succeeded by his second son Sir William, who was 
completely what is termed ‘‘a man of business and his management of 
the farms and farming buildings has been followed by lasting benefit to 
the property. He was the builder of the church on its present elegant 
plan, and he finished the south and east fronts of the mansion, which had 
been erected partly by Sir Thomas Lee, and partly by his son, Thomas 
Lee, Esq , at the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign and the begin- 
ning of James L, in what was termed, by lathor a free licence, the Greek 
style. 

Sir William Lee married Lady Elizabeth Harcourt, a lady of the highest 
acquirements, of whose love for the fine aits and literature many specimens 
remain at Hartwell, and some are given in the present work. Sir Alexander 
Crokc, on visiting Hartwell in 1830, jocosely remaiked of this lady, that 
he had often scorched his fingers at the fireplace before him, toasting 
bread and mufiins, as Lady Elizabeth always insisted on the pai ty present 
“ cooking” for themselves. Such was also the custom at the >vcll-known 
public breakfasts of Sir Joseph Banks. 

Sir William Lee was succeeded by his oldest son, William, the fifth 
baronet, who, as colonel of dragoons, pursued a military life, and ultimately 
died at Madras in 1801, unmairicd. lie was succeeded by his brother, 
Sir George Lee, who had originally studied both in London and Edin- 
burgh for a physician, but who afterwards entered into holy orders. Sir 
George Lee died, like his predecessor, unmanned ; but he employed the 
leisure afforded by a single life — the gifts of fortune and cultivated intel- 
lectual powers— in the discharge of his professional duties and in active 
beneficence to his neighbourhood. Sir George Lee, dying without issue, 
he bequeathed the mansion and estate to the next heir male in blood, the 
present lord of the manor, John Lee, Esq., LL.D., a member of the 
College of Advocates, and fellow of the Royal, the Antiquarian, the As- 
tronomical, the Geographical, the Syro-Egyptian, and various other 
learned and scientific societies. Dr. Lee is the representative of both 
branches of the Lee family, and is seized of the estates in Hartwell, Tot- 
teridge in Middlesex, and Colworth in Bedfordshire. 

Dr. Lee, on his accession, made no alteration whatever in the establish- 
ment, retaining the tenants, followers, servants, and even animals of his 
predecessor; but he commenced the required work of repairing cottages, 
improving grounds, portioning allotments, and looking generally to eveiy-* 
thing except game. Economical and prudent in his private expenses, ne 
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is liberal enough in his expenditure upon objects and ends of publia 
utility ; in which spirit he patronises every charitable, literary, and moral 
ifistitiition of a genei*ous tendency, steering equally clear of exclusiveness^ 
intolerance, and bigotry. His grandest exploit in the cause of suffering 
humanity is unquestionably the establishment of the county infirmary, of 
which benevolent institution he must be truly called the founder, without 
any disparagement to his excellent colleagues. 

Hartwell House is built of white freestone; it is as stout as a fortress, 
the cellars being like garrison bomb-proofs, and notwithstanding the many 
alterations it has undergone at various times, it still retains a large portion 
of its old structure. The east and south faqades have each a columned 
portico, but the usual entrance is by a low porch on the north which 
opens into the fine old manorial hall, from whence the whole manuon is 

r and accessible. The older division is laid out in halls and ofiices on 
ground-floor, with the muninient-room and a gallery or museum 
above; the modernised portion contains the general apartments, the 
library, study, and chapel below, with a range of capacious sleeping rooms 
over them ; and the whole is surmounted with a story of attics, most of 
which are commodious, without pretensions to elegance. The elaborate 
decorations of the ceiling of the hall are represented in the headpiece to 
the quarto edition of Addison’s works, from a drawing by Sir Jame^ 
Thornhill. The spacious and lofty dining-room, with its riclily wrought 
ceiling, its numerous paintings, and the properly distributed window light, 
has a veiyr noble aspect. Tlic library is at once spacious, and airy, and 
light, and there is also a private study, with a fire-proof strong room at- 
tached for deeds and valuables. 

In the centre of the house is an excellent semi-circular vestibule, leading 
on the one hand to the ofiices and old dismantled chapel, on the other to 
the apartments, and in the centre to a handsome stone flight of steps, 
which lead to the upper apartments. Twenty-four biblical, heatlien, and 
historical personages — a semi-battalion of heroes and heroines --rather 
rudely cut in oak, and thirty-two inches in height, stand on pedestals ; 
rising above the handrail of the grand staircase, eight armed warriors 
guara the first flight of steps, mostly with drawn swords and clmrgcd 
shields, the rest wielding rods of office aloft. 

We shall not stop to enumerate paintings of which few houses of the 
age and extent of Hartwell do not furnish to gratify the visitor. There are 
heads by Rembrant, Vandyck, and Van der Heist ; landscapes by Cuyp, 
Weeninx, and the brothers Ruysdael ; a fine marine view by Adrian van 
Diest ; boors by Ostade ; scripture subjects by Sebastian Bourdain ; and 
fruit and flowers, and insects and flowers, by Witthoos, Van der Vaart, 
and Otho Venius, and some by Van de Bilt. There are also a host of 
fisimily portraits by Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Smeller, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and others. 

The libraiy, which comprises the Hartwell, Colworth, and Totteridge 
libraries, together with the constant additions which have been made by 
Dr. Lee, coiUprises all the best works in the ancient and modern hn- 
guages in eveiy department of intellectual culture, and it is so extensite 
that the doctor bos been driven to distribute his bd^fai in classes among 
the various apartments of the house, even up ta^tM| i;i d >tt cs. Dr. Lee 
also made a valuable collection of Axalnc, Persiaa, and Tuzkitii woriks, 
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when travelling in the Levant)» ftod ia maUng which he was assisted bj 
Burckhardt. Of this curious and rare portion of the library we possess 
an interesting catalogue^ printed for private circulation. 

The ante-room to the museum is enriched with an extensive collection 
of mapsy diwwings, and engravings; the corresponding I'oom at the end is 
reserved for manuscripts, medals, and coins, and is the depository of the 
Arabian^ Coptic, Hebrew, and Sanscrit treasures. The museum is appro- 
priated to a miscellaneous collection of articles culled from the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; as well as antiquarian relics, and works 
of industrial art. Among the more interesting objects are a fine marble 
head, an Atys or Paris, bearing the Phrygian cap, and obtained by Dr. Lee 
fiiom the rains of ancient Tyre. Among the terra cottas, obtained by 
Mr. W. B. Barker from Tarsus, there are several heads and full-length 
figures (in miniature) of the unfortunate Phiygian shepherd. All wear 
the mit^ or Phrygian cap. 

Among the Greek marbles are some very beautiful works of art, pre- 
sented to the Hartwell museum by Captain Graves, who has been so many 
years engaged in the survey of the Archipelago and coasts of Asia Minor ; 
several exquisite sculptures brought home from Greece by Dr. Lee himself; 
as also a Babylonian biick, remarkable for the sharpness and high preser- 
vation of its cuneiform character; and a favourable specimen of art in 
the time of Zenobia, brought by Dr. Lee from Aleppo. A valuable col- 
lection of antiquities, obtained by excavations in the island of Ithaca, 
was presented by the doctor in 1848 to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Subsidiary to the antiquities may be classed the carved weapons, paddles, 
and cloth of the South-Sea Islanders ; and the other implements, arms, 
and articles of attire which appear in the miscellanea of the collection. 

The specimens of the animal kingdom in the museum are rather select 
than numerous. In tlie vegetable world are many curious wax and 
wooden models made of fine cui iously-shaped or anomalous fruits or roots. 
The mineral cabinets are also well stocked, and in this collection is a black 
meteoric stone that fell at Launton, in Oxfordshire, on the 15 th of 
Febiuai'y, 1830. The collection of fossils is especially rich. 

Historically and chronologically speaking, one of the choicest of the^ 
Hartwell treasures consists in the noble collection of coins and medals. 
They are arranged in six cabinets, two of which are filled with Greek 
coins and Greek-Imperial, relating to places visited by Dr. Lee during 
his travels in Spain, Italy, Sicily, Malta, Greece, the Ionian Islands, 
Sgypt} Syria, Asia Minor, and the Greek Islands. Many of these are 
extremely rare, as well as beautiful in design and execution ; and all of 
them of such interest, that a published catalogue raisonSc would be a 
welcome boon to literature. There is, moreover, a large cabinet of 
excellent casts of celebrated cameos, intaglios, and other engraved gems 
of Egyptian, Persian, Etruscan, and classic art : it is fitted with drawers 
for the reception of 4400 specimens, selected from the best coUeotions 
in Europe, and disposed in order of time and style. Hence the reforenoa 
to foets, dates, portraits^ costume^ arm^ and matters of taster is at ones 
most extensive and trustworthy. 

The Egyptian however, both by (he magnitude and interest 

of its objeetir i^f||liftoniBhea the visitor to Hartwell. Dr. Lee^ who waa 
the first and make plana of the town of tombs around the 
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great pyramid, has both largely collected himself and added still more to 
his collection by purchases made and presents received during many 
years ; and Captain Smyth, whose ardour for Egyptian antiquities is only 
equalled by his zeal for astronomical and numismatic pursuits, enters into 
the subject with warm and enthusiastic feeling. The gallant captain had 
during his professional career much personal intercourse with Muhammad 
Ali, for whom he entertains the highest respect. He even says that he 
manifested an interest in remains of antiquity, and would be very jocose 
upon the matter. Captain Smyth having told tlie Pasha that he had 
explored the catacombs at Alexandna till he was almost exhausted, 
“ Then,” said he, “ it will require you to air yourself on the column 
(Pompey’s Pillar) after that !” Another specimen of his Oriental humour 
was his sending the captain a female mummy, with a message that, as 
his wife was not on board, lie had sent an Egyptian lady to preside in his 
cabin. Captain Smyth, it ih well known, was the first to carry a theodolite 
to the top of Pompey’s Pillar, and reap a round of angles from its sum- 
mit ; so that he did after all air himself on the top of the column ! 

Among the various objects in Dr. Lee’s P^gyptian collection, there are 
none in which the possessor has taken more interest tlian in his extensive 
collection of papyri. He even sought out the plant — a species of 
Cyperus — which is no longer met with on the Lower Jsile — at the only 
place it was till lately known to grow — the P'ountain of Cyanc, in Sicily, 
it has, however, since been met with in abundance on the Bahr-al- 
Abiyad, or White Nile. Mrs. Lee has acquired by freipicnt practice 
unrivalled adroitness in unrolling niannseripts in pajiyrus. with the 
assistance of steam. The sheets of some of the papyri thus unfolded by 
that lady, being laid between two thin panes of glass, with a paper-guard 
round the edges, have thus been consulted at perfect case by Dr, Tattam, 
the late Piofessor Schwartz, and by many members of tlie Syro-Kgyptian 
Society; but they have been found in many instances to consist of 
fragments of wTiting on various unimportant subjects, and in no case to 
yield sucli valuable liihtorical results as were expected from the careful 
manner in which they had apparently been made up and preserved. 

, “ Looking at jhe innumerable mummified creatures in Dr. Lee’s 

museum,” says Oaptaiu Smyth, “ the unpractised spectator will, perhaps, 
deem the preservation of such numbers of young crocodiles among the 
strangest of those vain and fanciful superstitious deUramenta doctrim 
ascribed to the Egyptians. And it is a knotty point in theory.” The 
captain then enumerates these sects into which crocodile worship broke up 
into from respect to the brute as a scavenger, to fear of him, as the 
symbol of an evil power. But he neglects the chief of all, and which 
was handed down in the Axio-Kersus of the Samo-Tliracian mysteries, 
and in which the crocodile was worshipped as the emblem of fecundity. 
There is a river in Cilicia, called Kersus by Xenophon, and Kersias by 
Ptolmey (CroeodUen Flumen)^ and which, from this association of ideas, 
was called by Pliny, Andiicus. The crocodile worshipped by the Syrians 
was also called Succo, or Succoth ; and the learned annotators of ’ Pan- 
couckes’ Pliny suggest the identity between the Syriaq Kersus and the 
Egyptian Kamses, or Kampsa. The Greeks, stnicic with the timidity of 
the saffron-coloured lizard of their own country, gave it the name ;of 
KP0K0-AEIA02 ; and, on their arrival in Egyp^ huge aquatic 
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creature of similar shape and hue, they applied to it the same designation. 
Hence there cannot be a greater misnomer than crocodile to the Egyptian 
Kampsa, which is a ferocious animal. In like manner, in more recent 
times, the lizard of the Portuguese, al ligarto^ became alligator. 

The wooden idols, sepulchral stelao, funeral slabs, and tablets of various 
shapes, are full of interest to the student ; but to the occasional spectator 
they fade into insignificance before the oolossal, cat-faced sitting statues 
of basalt of the great deity Pasht, or Bubasti^which, being too great 
both in weight and magnitude for reception int<Mhe museum, are accom- 
modated with a roomy hall at about a couple of hundred yards to the north- 
west of the Iiouse, where they sit in grim array. The first inipi-ession on 
being introduced into the presence of these deities, seated so solemnly on 
their massy thrones, is a feeling of awe; and the spectator can for a moment 
sympathise with many an Egyptian who lived three tliousand years ago, 
at his entrance into one of the colossal and mysterious temples which at 
that time adorned the long valley of the Nile. There are also in the 
Hall of Bubastis, at Hartwell, a fond little couple — husband and wife — 
united after death by the hand of the sculptor ; a crouching statuette of a 
priest ; the mummy case of a lady, who once bore the euphonious name of 
Smantennofre, from, observed a person who could unblushingly trifle with 
things so ancient, having refused of “ man ten offers.” There is also a 
largo funereal statue of ‘‘ the lady of a house,” and “ a medalist,” says 
Captain Smyth, “ would deem her a full-grown and well-spread woman,” 

The two little statuettes united are, according to Mr. Bonomi, of sand- 
stone, from the quarries of Jibal Sizili. The crouching statuette is 
carved out of the grit-stone of the same quality as the so-called vocal 
statue and its companion on the Plain of Thebes, and therefore supposed 
to have been obtained at the quarries of Jibal Akhmar, between Heliopolis 
and Cairo, the only known place in that region wliero this stone is j)ro- 
curablc. The statues of Bubastis are of basalt. The recumbent statue 
of Rameses IT., the Scsostris of the Greeks at Memphis, is of limestone. 
It is well known how many Egyptian monuments arc carved out of the 
granite of Syene, and which has«been called Syenite, from mica being re- 
placed in that rock by hornblende ; and we cannot conclude this notice of 
the Egyptian relics at Hartwell without suggesting that it would be well 
worth while investigating if a different stone used in monumental sculp- 
ture did not indicate a different era, and might not be thus brought to 
assist in chronological inquiries. 

The Egyptian antiquities have had the same effect upon ourselves as 
upon Dr. Lee and Captain Smyth, and have led ug to be so diffuse that 
we scarcely know how to describe with suitable brevity one of the most 
important establishments at Hartwell — the observatory, founded by 
Dr. Lee, with its admirably-mounted transit-room, and its noble terminal 
equatorial tower ! As well might we attempt to discuss Mr. Epps’ me- 
ridional observations, the double stars measured by Captain Smyth — ^and 
to determine whose colours ladies* fiiir eyes were brought into requisition 
— the “ story,” as it is called, by a little licence very allowable to those 
whose studies ate not of the most enlivening character, of y Virginia — 
to track the with Professor C. Piazzi Smyth of that mysterious 
gaseous wanderer, Encke’s comet, or to depict the improved system of 
observing ai^d recording meteorological phenomena intooduced at Hart- 

t/aw, — VOL, XCIV. wo. CCCLXXIII. B 
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'irell by Hr. James Glaislier. Of such subjects, and the Insight which 
they give into the most wondrous works of the Omnipotent Creator, we 
can only say, m the words of the poet : 

Then speak thy humblest thanks, tliat thus ’tis giv’n 
To thcc (a worm, a mite, an atom ! — plac’d 
On this small earthly ball, to th* universe 
Like dust of balance, or the bucket’s drop). 

To road, to tr^e, to know His glorious woiks. 

Certainly, tako it all m all, Hartwell, with its library, its collection of 
Oriental MS., its maps, engravings, and vfiiious documents ; its museum 
of natural history ; its collection of coins, medals, and gems ; its works of 
art, its Egyptian and other antiquities, and its astvonoinical and meteoro- 
logical observatories ; has been brought by its crjlightened possushor to be 
without its equal in the land. 

Very different was the state of the house in 1S()7, when his Most 
Christian Majesty Louis XVIII. — “ Lo Sage de Hartwell’’ — took up his 
residence there, with a whole crowd of followers and who 

filled every hall and apartment in the ])laco. Everything was turned 
upside down, and the poor queen even took a dislike to the grotesque war- 
riors that had so long adoriu'd the great staircase, and they were for the 
time being removed, '1 he inconvenienee was added to when, in August, 
1808, the said queen arrived from Russia with a suite of seventy persons: 

Those, as well as the king’s party, together with their numerous attendants 
and servants, were all quartered on the llartuadl primisos, wlicre thev were 
occasionally visited by the other French princes and emigrant noMcs. The 
residents in the hous-c and groumU gencially amounted lo about l-iO in 
number, but they sometimes exceeded -(it). So numerous a paity required 
sucli extensive accommodation, that the lialis, gallery, and larger apartments 
were ingeniously divided and subdivided into suit(‘s of rooms and closets — in 
some instances, to tiie great disorder and confusion of the mansion. Every 
outhouse, and each of the oiiiumeiitui buildings in the park that could be ren- 
dered capable of decent shelter, were densely occupied; and it was cuiious to 
sec how tlie second and tliird class stuw'cd themselves away in the attics of the 
house, converting one room into several, b^ an adaptation of liglit partitions. 
On the ledges and in the bows of the roof they formed gardens, which were 
Stocked with plants, shrubs, and flowers, in boxes containing mould to the 
depth of eighteen or twenty inches ; and they, moreover, kept fowls and pigeons 
there; so that the superstructure was thus loaded with many extra tons of 
weight. But all was well conducted and cheerful tliroughout a residence of 
six or seven years; and in tlic evenings there was much mirth, music, and 
dancing kept up at tlic cottages around. 

It will be easily infkgincd that much deference was not paid either to 
the feelings or the interests of the worthy proprietor of the mansion, Sii* 
George Lee, in efibeting these transformations. Small windows were 
pierced through the walls, fixtures needlessly unfixed, and tlie ornamental 
balustrades of the .parapet removed in those parts where they interfered 
with the Adonis’s gardens, or with the prospect. So little did there ap^ 
pear among the occupants either of respect for the arts or o£ homage mr 
the sex, that all the time the royal family occupied the house, a French 
mirror, of cxtraordinaiy magnitude, was placed before the portrait of the 
beautiful Lady Elizabeth Lee, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The king’s own rooms were the study and a^oining strong closet 
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The apartments for the accommodation of the queen were those imme- 
diately over the library, and are notable for aspect, convoinencc, and com- 
mand of view. Her majesty died in the large room of tliis subdivision of 
the house, and was laid in state therein for several days, during which it 
was open to the public, when a large concourse of spectators wore admitted. 
The same apartment was afterwards occupied by the c\-Kiug of Sweden; 
tlio north-west angle of the same front of the building was occupied by 
Monsieur the Comte d’Artois, afterrrards CharlM X. And although he, of 
all the party, was most accustomed to appear m ])ublic, by liJing about 
the country, still, somehow or other, none of the Buckinghamshire gen- 
tlemen liked him. The room next to the chamber of1;he Comte d’Artois, 
and south of it, was assigned to the unfortunate Due de Berri. His good 
qualities greatly endeared this sensible, aflable, and brave young prince, 
to those who were about him. 

The liandsome apaitmoiits at the south- w'cst angle of this floor were 
inhabited by the Due and Duchess d’Angouleme and their principal at- 
tendants. The fact of sleeping in the room once tenanted by the suffciing 
orphan of the Temple, the over-pious yet tpirited “ daughter of Franco,” 
actually converted the staid astronomer and dusty numismatist into a 
poet, and ten stanzas, of six lines each, eonnnemoraie the “ story” of tho 
modern Antigone, in verse of more than average merit. Tho Avriter of 
the present little resume of tlie “ iEdes llartwelluinae” has also had the 
honoiu’ to occupy the apartment once tenanted by a (iueeii of France ; and 
although it was impossible to suppress all tragic recollections conjured up 
by association of fcelj^igs, still by far the most prominent feeling was one 
or pleasing sympathy for the person who used to read those little hooks 
which make up a library of tlieaiselvos — not quite a chifTonicr full— close 
to the heclshlo, and Avhich arc evidently religiou&ly preserved by the present 
lord of the manor. 

King Louis led so retired a life at Hartwell, that little Avas heard of 
him beyond the limits of the mansion. Whenever lie met any person in 
the grounds, he always returned their salute by taking oft* his hat, and he 
would often hold a light conversation in tolerably good English ; and to 
one gcritleinaii he pointed out, Avith much pleasantry, that each side of the 
great doorway of llartwell House boro a fleur-de-lis in the old carving, as 
if in anticipation of bis coming. The style in which lie lived was unosten- 
tatious, and very suitable to the rank he assumed of Count. His majesty, 
family, and suite, about twenty-five in number, generally dined together 
in the large dining-room ; «ind once in about three Avccks the inhabitants 
of the adjacent parts w^erc alloAvcd to walk round the table during the 
repast, entering at one door and retiring by another, in conformity Avith 
the custom of the old French court. The regular draAving-room being 
occupied ns an apartment for sleeping and sitting in by the Prince and 
Prinoessc de Cond^, on their visits, the library was used as its substitute, 
with the king’s sofa raised on a little dais^ or eminence, and here he used 
to see company and hold small levees* The Marquis de G^n^tlions, con- 
templating this site, in 1824, wrote : 

Vrai sage, soit qu’il perdc ou porte la couronne, 

11 fut pendant Tesil ce qu’il est sur le trone. 
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BY A GERMAN SOLDIER. 

Chapter V. 

THE MARCH AND ITS DISAGREEMENTS. 

• 

My promotion liappcning to coincide pretty nearly with the advent of 
summer, in a short time after that happy epoch we marched out of gar- 
rison to cantonnienJfi. on the largo heath by WiJhclmstadf, there to practise 
and perform evolutions on a large scale. It ^^as a magnificent July 
morning when we left Dolmar, in heavy marching order, and rejoiced in 
the change of our routine ; for the fir^t hour or sc wc laughed and sang 
right lustily, Von Teschonschech having granted ns that liberty, in the 
superabundant fit of exhilaration caused by the near prospect of activity. 
But by degrees, as the sun rose higher, and we advanced fiuther upon 
our way, the general uproariousness was cooled, or, to s])eak more cor- 
rectly, was molted down to a lower key. The snatches of Punschlieder, 
Minnelicder, Vaterlandslieder, and Liedcr of every denomination, together 
with the bursts of hilarity which accompanied them, w'crc succeeded by a 
listless silence, inteiTupted now and then by monotonous grumblings at 
the sun, a schako, or the sempiternal solitude of the chaussee which we 
were traversing. Our horses’ hoofs stirred up innumerable clouds of dust, 
which enveloped the whole brigade in a murky canopy, and overlaid our 
arms, uniforms, and faces, with a jellowisli-whitc jwwder, by no means 
conducive to comfort or cleanliness. The mouth became parched, and 
the voice, as Dose correctly observed, was very rusty. 

Here and there some thirsty soid made another attempt to extort a few 
drops more from his canteen, or pocket-pistol, which, when he set out, 
had been charged to the muzzle with his favourite beverage, but which 
lepeated calls liad long ago drained of its contents, though its owner was 
loth to believe he had positively had the last. Among those who suffered 
most from the parching effects of the blazing luminary was Von Teschen- 
schech and servant. The latter bore as usual a portly bottle of some 
potent restorative for his master’s especial behoof, and I remarked, as I 
rode close to him, that the colonels calls for his comforter were both close 
and frequent ; 1 saw, too, by the man’s face, every time that he took the 
bottle back and held it up to the sun to take a mental admeasurement of 
what was left, that his master*s bibbing capabilities by no means harmonised 
with his own previous calculations on the subject. In this deplorable 
disproportion I perceived the portentous indications of a hurricane, and 
ere long my forebodings w'ere fully verified. The much-dreaded moment 
came when the servant consigned the empty bottle to its holster, and not 
many minutes afterwards Von Teschenschech, all unwitting of the fact, 
exclaimed : Frederick, another draught ; this dust makes me thirsty.” 
Ill-starred Frederick, with a full foreknowledge of his fate, could only 
answer with a hesitating air that there was no more in the bottle. This 
^announcement immediately evoked the tempest which I and Frederick, 
and all acquainted with our colonel’s idiosyncracies, bad accurately fore- 
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seen. We first perceived it brewing in his breast, then gurgling up 
through his throat, as if the outlet were too small for its pent-up 
vehemence, and it was then disembogued on poor Frederick's liead in such 
a rapid string of vituperations, as nearly took away our breath in listen- 
ing to them. 1 felt real compassion for the colonel’s drought, as he 
seemed so much disturbed, and being, at the same time, not unwilling to 
ingratiate myself with him, I felt a desire to replenish his exhausted flask 
from my own, which had not been touched. As, however, it would have 
been contrary to all the rules of discipline and etiquette to ride up to^m 
and offer him a pull, as if he were a boon-companion or a jolly toper, 
I turned o^er my brains to discover some way of accomplishing it in a 
more appropriate manner, and at last I hit upon what 1 thought was a 
most notable idea. I imagined, in my innocence, that though 1 could not 
offer it to him, 1 had only to (lircct his attention to my well-furnished 
flask, and he would immediately request me to favour him with a draught. 
With this end in view, I took the bottle in iny hand and consigned it 
towards my mouth, making it glitter in the sun, at the same time glancing 
towards Von Teschenschech, and taking care that the movement should 
be seen, and hoping that it would be appreciated by him. But, alas! for 
my calculations. My friendly glance was met with such a scowl, that 
all the philanthropical intentiorH I had entertained were withered by its 
acerbity, and scattered to the winds. He had evidently been waterdng 
all my mancruvres, but had interpreted them in a very different sense 
from what I intended them to convey. Though I did not divine the 
cause, I saw perfectly well that I was not in a friendly region, and there- 
fore sought by degrees to withdraw' myself from his dangerous vicinity. 
It w'as not so easy, how'cvcr, to escape his lynx-like eyes ; I was just 
commencing a cautious sidling movement to the left, when I heard: 
“Nun, nun; where’s the bombardier going? Oho — oho, there! I’ve 
seen that slovenly saddle. Look here, caiitain ; has this man been in- 
spected by his sergeant this morning ? No, that he hasn’t. Look here ! 
his cloak-buckles are not in a line. Dismount, you Millioncnhund ! You 
may go on foot to the next halt.” After this eruption he subsided into 
a mocking laugh, and I dismounted with the most contented face in the 
world, though not a little nettled at receiving such a scurvy recompense 
for my intended generosity ; and, actuated by that feeling, 1 took care on 
my descent to stir up such a cloud of dust, as made us all resemble 
Baffaeliaii angels with heads emerging from a cloud. It occurred to me 
a moment afterwards that the colonel had mistaken my stratagem with 
the full-fraught flask for a tantalising ludification of his misfortune, and 
prompted by this idea I did now take a long swig with somewhat of a 
triumphant look, though I neither wanted nor relished the stuff. My 
pedestrian performance was not of long continuance, for in about ^ 
quarter of an hour we saw the little town of Machenheim before us. We 
halted not far from the town, round a windmill in which head-quarters 
were provisionally established, till the quartermasters had arranged the 
allocation of the brigade in the town and its environs. My company was 
stationed in a neighbouring village, but I myself, happening to be clerk 
pro tem. to our adjutant, received orders to accompany the staff into the 
town. When all was arranged, and the men were dismissed for the 
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tlie colonel and a fow more officers loitered on the spot to arrange 
the proceedings for the Jiext morning. Not being inspired by my late 
rencontre with any peculiar predilection for, or eoutidcnce in the colonel, 
I took care to give him as wide a berth as possible, but as ho soon dis- 
nioiiMted, and called out lor some one to hold his horse, I was con- 
&tif'ined, the rest ol the assembly being officers, ‘to come forward and 
ofltr myself. As soon as I took the bridle out of his hand, he walked 
round me and my i^tced, to take a minute survey of our a])pearauco, and 
findmg that I had [)r()vi(lently occupied my leisure time in putting my 
sad "e-housings into excellent order, his countenance assumed a more 
beneficent exprcs'.ion. 

“ Ah, ah ! now I lilve to sec that — I like to sec a fault remedied so 
readily. That is very C'ood/’ 

Tliisune\[)ecte(l eo ninoudatiou some vhat a-suaged my excessive spleen, 
and when he inquired, a few minutes afterwards, if there was a sehenke 
near, I was emholdciiedlo ofler him my fidsk, ohsevving, at thesune time, 
that T had intended to olVer it to him before, but had iH)t ventured, 
thinking it too great a liheic}. Hi* took thi‘ proffe*-ed llu'L witli a stare 
of astonishment, and a ino'^t graciouh ‘•Teh dankc;” and wlun 1 c\- 
phiiiied to him wliat lU} luteutlons had been, Ik steiued to fe^l some 
conquuictious visiting’s of eoii'scicnee at having rowaided t’lem so badly. 
After taking a hearty diaught, he vetuined the ili^k, with “Ich bin sein 
wohlwollendcr oherst” (1 am vour well-widiing c(/lonel), so that wc 
paitcd the best friends iii the world : fLr (mrlniel e'.tiangeinont 

On my quarticrbillct stood, Street, JVluhlen -sheet. Uousc, No. 18. 
Mr. Mathew ^luclu'biTg, niereluiit, will reerdvo one man and one horse 
for one day. with hoard. Signed, tvo. * Wluni purling for the rrght 
from my worthy 3Iontur, Sergeant l)<*se, he favonri'd me with a multi- 
farion, mass of direetioiib on the conrac J was to take with legard to this 
same quartierbillet. T was by no means to allow mjself to be cajoled 
by j'Lqircscntatioiib tliat the house to which I was asbi«;ucd was cram 
full ; that not a comer was unoccupied, and tli.nt tlicy lould provide mo 
very comfortable quarters elsewh<*rc. I should in that ea'c be taken to 
some miserable hole, where they took in as many boldiers as they could 
get, In order to secure the five silver groschen per diem which is allowed 
for tire board and lodging of a soldier, and wliere, to enhance theii* pro- 
fits, the soldieis are starved or half poisoned liy the vlllanous board. 
With this advice impressed upon my mind, I entered Maehenheim, having 
put on an iinpenetrahle panoj»Iy of adamant a»aizisfc all excuses, though 
the most plausible that human ingenuity could invent, and fully resolved 
that not a mountain of invincible obstacles, or smooth words, should in- 
duce mo to quit No. 18, MiUiIenstrasse. 

• After a little research, I di<‘Overcd the sticet and house, but was 
somewhat surprised to see the shutters closed, and a liveiy-s(3rvant stand- 
ing at the door, seemingly on the look out for my approach. With *^811 
air of importance I dismounted, and demanded entrance, at the same 
time exliibiting my billet. He read it slowly through, and then re- 
marked, 

^ ** Yes, it is quite correct, but you will have to be quartered ouk to^ 
night, as the family has been gone on a journey these two days, only 
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they forgot to notify it to the police ; but I can take you to the gentle* 
mail’s cousin, where you will find everything as comfortable os you would 
here.” 

Ah, ah!” thought I, rejoiced at being able to put Dose’s recommen- 
dations into such speedy execution ; “ you aro at your tiicks already, 
are you ? but 1*11 be oven uith 3 "ou.” 

So putting on a would-bc-imposing air, thoieffect of wliich was some- 
what marred by my swoid being too long for me to lean upon, and con- 
sequently causing me to make a plunge head foremost, as if about to 
tlio abdominal regions of the lackey, 1 replied, in a grandiloquent 

tonf*, 

‘‘ So ho ! be quartered out, must I ? At the gentleman’s cousin’s ? 
All, >es! the cousin lias an c\e on the five groschen, 1 have no doubt, 
l/iit I am billeted on No. 18, Miihlenstiasse, so there I shall pass the 
night.” 

“ Stlir gilt, sir, if you like to bivouac in the .area, you can; but I can 
assure you that Herr von Querfuitli does not take in soldi(*rs for the sake 
of the five gro’schen.” 

“ IfithcH’ this homo or none,” I replied; and, leaping on my steed, I 
evjaesoed my deteiniination of going to the tovMi-hall to procuie redress, 
'^ri.e flunkey vv is inexorable, iiud to the town-hall I went. There the 
111 ii*er was mquii ‘d into, and, to my infinite annoyance, it was found 
that the servant’? Jlegatlonswcie correct, and I was consequently billeted 
on ‘ the cousin *s,” Herr von Queifuith, Thither, therefore, I betook my- 
clf, and, to my still gi cater annoyance, who should open the door but 
10 } antagcniiot fiom No. 18. ITc grinned and elmcklod most obstre- 
pei msly at my discomfiture, but, to avoid all badinage on so nettling a 
bunjeot, 1 assumed Uj serene a physiognomy as [lo^sible, and desired tQ 
be howii where I could dibjiose of my steed. Jfe then conducted me to 
a ( pacioiis and comfoi table stable, wlieie I housed my Kosinanto by the 
sidi of ITiir von Qiierfurth^ cut) ige-]ior«*c . This done, I inquired for 
ill} sleeping a})artineiit, and, to my great disgust, was shown a small 
triangular hole in tlio c irner of tlie stable, of such an eminently incon- 
veiiioiit shape a? to render it impossible to lie at length in it without 
puling one’s feet out of the dooi, and sepamted fioin tho lioises merely* 
by a thin paititioii of boards. Nor was this all. As if the solitary occu- 
jiarion of such a feetid kennel were not a qitnntum siffficit of discomfort^ 

1 was calmly iiifoimed by my friend the footman that this “chamber** 
w,is to be shared with liim'self and the groom. Of course I protested 
with the utmost energy against this close companionship, and expatiated 
oil the enormity of packing three mortals into such a downright fleaery, 
where we could hardly fail to be reduced to a pulp before the morning, 
or half devoured by those ravenous bestioles, of w'hose incisors I had 
entertained a most w holesome dread, ever since my first aoquaintandl 
with^ them in his rattlsh majesty's apartments. But in vain. All my* 
WJiresentations were met by the most imperturbable civility, which 
gjravated and provoked, rather than allayed my resentment. 

Imprecating, from the inmost penetralia of iny heart, their confounded 
politeness, which deprived me of the satisfaction -of abusing them, I 
issued fiom the house, to seek advice from some one who bad had more 
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experience in such matters. I had not gone many steps, when I stum- 
bled most opportunely on my merry comrade, Von Beeren. This roy- 
stering junker, whose purient genius was never at ease, if not concocting 
or executing some mischievous plot, was a bosom friend and councillor 
of mine, who had been my associate in many a madcap freak. He was 
best known in tlie brigade by the name of Weiszkopf (Whitehead), on 
account of the extreme!)# light colour of his hair, a peculiarity which 
often proved very dangerous to himself and his copartners in mischief. 
For it frequently happened, when some worthy burgher's powers of en- 
durance had been tasked to the very utmost by our escapades, and we 
were ultimately denounced at head -quarters, that the complainant’s an- 
swer to the question, “ Do you think you could describe any of the de- 
linquents?” was, ** Oil, yes, Herr Kapitiin! — one of them had very light 
hair.” 

“ Ah, ah ! Herr Beeren has been at his old trade again, and where he 

is, there you may be sure that the Boy-Bombardier (v\hich was my nom 
de guerre in the brigade) and Hcit Schmackenlippcii (another congenial 
spirit) are not far off.” 

Messrs. Von Beeren and Schmackenlip]*cn, with the Boy -Bombardier, 
would then be hauled up to the judgment-seat, and confronted with the 
accuser, who, in most cases, found them to constitute the worthy trio he 
was in quest of. 

To the Weiszkopf, then, I imparted iny perplexity, telling him how I 
was doomed to be the occupant of a bug-haunted mouse-hole, with two 
serving-men for bedfellows, and asked his advice in this awkward di- 
lemma. He listened to my talc with evident delight, his countenance 
brightening at the glorious opportunity it afforded for the exercise of his 
plot-loving genius. 

When I had finished, he rubbed his hands, and remarked, Ho 1 that’s 

it, is it ? Then Til trouble you to w^alk about the town for a quarter of 
an hour, and then return to your quarters. I’ll warrant you, you shall 
meet with a very different reception.” 

With that he left me, to do as I was directed, and make serabund 
guesses at the scheme which he had so suddenly improvised. In due 
time I approached IIcit von Querfurth’s door, anxiously looking for the 
denouement o{ this mysterious stratagem. In mounting the steps, I caught 
a glimpse through the open door of a young lady looking at a card, 
wmeh had just been given to her by the servant who stood near. As 
soon as she became conscious of my presence, she hastily returned it, and 
vanished from my gaze through a side door. I entered, and my intended 
bedfellow giving me the card with a much more respectful demeanour 
than he had previously shown, inquired whether it was for me. A young 
soldier had called, and inquired whether a bombardier, of such and such 
af^pearance, was not quartered there, and then had left the card, and a 
message that he would call again in a quarter of an hour. 1 took the 
card, and nearly drew blood from my lips in struggling to restrain the 
smile which involuntarily arose to them when the superscription met my 
eye. There, set forth in most unimpeachable caligraphy, I read, Count 
W eiler,” a name of course totally unknown to me. The plot was now 
unravelled, and I plainly discerned the WeiszkopPs drift So, assuming 
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an air of the utmost nonchalance, I thrust the card into my pocket, 
saying, ^^Ah, Count Weiler! pray conduct him to me when he calls 
again,” and sauntered away to my stable-comer, to keep my charger com- 
pany, and listen to the music of his munching ; while the servant followed 
the lady into the front room, evidently to report the position of affairs. 
In a few minutes there came a loud ring at the bell, and, on the door 
being opened, Count Weiler inquired if Baron von Stein had returned. 
With an obsequious air, the lackey answered in the affirmative, and re- 
quested the count to walk into the Gesellschaftszimmer, and wait till he 
had announced his arrival to the baron. But the count most conde- 
scendingly declared he would seek me in my own apartments, and asked 
to be conducted thither. I accordingly received Count Weiler, alias the 
Weiszkopf, at my stable-door, with a hearty greeting, but many regrets 
that I had not better quarters to receive him in ; and then grumbled at 
my unlucky lot ; was sure my servants had better quarters in the villages, 
&c., 8cc. 

The count shrugged his shoulders, and, glancing with a contemptuous 
air over the stable and the servant, said, 

“ But where are you to sleep ? Not in the manger I hope, eh?” 

There is my spacious apartment,” I replied, throwing open the door 
of the “ chamber ” before mentioned. 

‘‘ Lieber Himmcl ! you are joking. You don’t mean to say that they 
have given you that cupboard for a bedroom? It is perfectly ridiculous.” 

No less true than ridiculous. It is remarkably strange, that in their 
largo house they can’t find me better quarters than these.” 

Strange! — ah! vraiment — ridicule, trop ridicule! By the beard of 
the Prophet ! iny dear baron, there must be some monstrous misunder- 
standing here. They cannot, surely, mean to insult you, ch ?” 

During this deceptive colloquy, the astonished footman, his eyes 
wandering from one to the other with a stare of stupefaction, stood all 
agape at the stable-door. His thoughts seemed to have taken leave for 
a time of all mundane matters, and having flo>i\n into our barouies, to 
be held there by some unseen agency, which prevented them from re- 
turning to the more plebeian purlieus of Herr von Querfurth’s stables. 
When his wits were ultimately restored to their proper locality, he made 
an awkward bow, muttered something about a mistake,” said he would 
inform the Ilerrschaft, and left us. 

*‘It is done,” said the Weiszkopf, “Come, take my arm; we will 
have a walk, and if you haven’t comfortable rooms by the time we re- 
turn, confound it ! I’ll rub down every horse in the battery to-morrow 
morning.” 

Gesagt, gethan. I took his arm, and wo marched through the house 
into the street. On passing the door through which the lady had dis- 
appeared, Count Weiler remarked, in a drawling tone, aping most 
soocessfully that hybrid lingo and peculiar twang which is affected by 
the good citizens of Berlin — 

Ja, baron — ^ma foil sehr ridicule ! sehr ridicule !” 

We loitered about the town till it was nearly dusk ; and then, parting 
with the count, I returned to my quarters, to see how his predictions 
would be verified. On entering the house I was proceeding forthwith to 
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my closet, when the footman interposed, and begged me to follow him 
np-staii-s, where an apartment had been prepared for me ; they had made 
a sad mistake ; hoped T would excuse them, and so forth. I made but 
brief responses to all liis apologies, as I felt that any elaborate attempt 
to sustain the hoax so ably commenced by my audacious comrade would 
inevitably prove fatal to my risible nerves in their excited condition, and 
produce a cachinnatoiy explosion, which might seriously endamage both 
our reputations. I was then led into a handsomely-furnished room, 
where, on a small table, stood two candle<^, flanked on either side by a 
plethoric bottle of Rheinwain, and surrounded by all the parapheraalia of 
an excellent supper, the principal dishes only waiting my arrival to 
make their appearance. Supper was then served, and I set to work with 
the appetite of a troojier, speedily transubstantiating a tolerable share of 
the viands that were placed before me, and tossing ofif bumpers to the 
health of ray useful friend, Count Weiler, who, soon after I had de- 
spatched the supper, rejoined me, and assisted to dispose of the Hoch- 
heimer which his felicitous ingenuity had procured for me. 


A CHAPTER ON GAMBLING. 

\ KRY little doubt can bo entertained that gambling is rapidly falling* 
from its pristine eminence in the fasliionable world : we seldom or never 
hear of thousands being now lost at a sitting ; and those of the j)rcseut 
generation can scarcely credit all that is said or written of the doings 
of their forefathers, or tliat wliole estates were set on the hazard of a 
game of picquet, as a certain Jiish writer veraeiously informs us. Rail- 
way coupons liave usurped the place of tlie cue and the dice-bo.x, and the 
greedy passion finds an outlet in Capol Court. We do not for a mo- 
ment mean to assert that gambling is dying away — ^thc countless betting- 
lists in town and country furnish a melancholy proof of the widely- 
extended contagion — but still we do say that its very universality has 
brought it out of fashion, and that it is not regarded with that indul- 
gence it formerly claimed, but is rather looked upon as the “ dernier 
ressort” of the hard-up man about town. 

Such being the case, it may cause our readers some surprise, on referring 
to the heading of this paper, to find it termed a chapter on gambling. Let 
them not expect any piquant deUiils of English folly, or a peep behind 
the scenes of Club life. We have no wish to lay bare the secrets of our 
own land ; and, indeed, too much has already been written on the subr 
ject ; be it our task to give an account of the aoings in foreign countriei^ 
and for this puipose we must ask them to accompany us across tbS' 
Channel. 

After the villanous dens in the Palais Royal were rooted out^ tie 
proprietors, who found the business much too profitable to be tamely 
resigned, turned their gaze beyond the Rhine, where a fair field 6m 
theif exertions in the pursuit of a livelihood presented itself. After 
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many weary nep^otiations with the several gt)vernments, a companj 
of banquiers, with M. Chabert at their head, simultaneously opend 
their establishments at Baden-Baden, Wisbaden, and Ems. It waff 
a very hard contest between the Regents and the Frenchmen before the 
terms were finally settled, and they had to expend much money and 
many promises in getting a footing. But they eventually succeeded, 
and a few years saw their efforts richly rewarded. As they had a 
monopoly, they could do pretty much as they pleased, and made very 
sti’ingent and profitable regulations relative to the “ apres” and other 
methods of gaining a pull. On the retirement of M. Chabert with an 
immense fortune, the company was dissolved, and M. Benazet became 
osteii'jibly sole proprietor of the rooms at Baden-Baden. The terms to 
which he had to subscribe were sufficient to frighten any one le-?s enter- 
pribiug than the general of an army of croupiers : he was compelled to 
expend loOjOOO florins in decorating the rooms and embellishing the 
walk-, round the town; and an annual sum of o0,000 florins was further- 
moie demanded, for permission to keep the establishment open for six 
months in the year. The company, which leased Wisbaden and Ems, 
was treated much in the same manner, but still they progressed most 
siiccesbfull), till they were frightened from their propriety by Monsieur 
le Blanc. This gentleman, after struggling against immense opposition 
on the part of the Franhfoit merchants, who were naturally alarmed at 
the danger to which their “ commis ” and cash-boxes w^cre exposed by 
tile pioximity of a gambling- table, obtained a concession from the 
Elector of Hessen to establish a bank at Homburg-an-der-Hohe, which 
ho speedily promulgated to the world, with the additional attraction of 
being open all tlie year round, and only a ‘‘ trente et un apres’^ for the 
players to contend against. Some time after, Wilhclmsbad was opened 
os a rival to llomburg, with no ‘*api6b” at all, and the above mentioned, 
witii the addition of Ai\-la-ChapelIe and Cotiien, form the jiriiicipal 
establisimients where “strangers arc taken in and done for** through 
Germany. 

The games universally played are “ rouge et noir” and “ roulette,” the 
former also denominated “ trente et quarante,” tiiotigli both titles insuffi- 
ciently explain the tendency of the game, especially as “ noir” never has 
any part or parcel in the affair, all being regulated by “ rouge” winning 
or losing. The appointments are simple in the extreme : a long tables 
covered with green cloth, divided into alternate squares marked with red 
and black “ carreaux,” and two divisions for betting on or against the 
“ couleur,” three packs of cards, half a dozen croupiers armed with rakes, 
and a quantity of rouleaus and smaller coin constituting the whole materiel. 
A croupier commences the pleasing game by dealing a quantity of card$ 
till he arrives at any number above thirty (court-cards counting as ten), 
w4ien he begins a second row, the first representing “ noir,” the other 
‘*ri3iuge.” The “couleur” is determined by the first card turned up. 
The two great pulls in favour of the bank are, first, the “apres” — that is,. 
vtSba the two rows amount to the same number, and the croupier calk 
out, “St treutef^tvois,” or any other number “apres,”— the stakes are.' 
itlipoufided, and can only be released by paying half the money down, or 
by the same colour winning; and secondly — ^tho chief thing — the 
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bank never loses its temper. As a martingale, or continual doubling of 
the stakes after losing, would infallibly cause a player to win in the end, 
there id a law in force that no stake can exceed three hundred louis-d'or 
without the permission of the banque : a permission it very rarely grants, 
exce[)t in extreme cases, as, for instance, at Homburg, when the Belgians 
so nearly broke the bank ; but then it was “ conquer or die.” The lowest 
amount allowed to be staked is a two florin piece. The expression, “ V’la 
banque !” which we so frequently hear quoted, has its origin from this 
game. After a player has passed, that is, won, on the same colour two 
or thrcc' times consecutively, the croupier, to prevent any possible dispute, 
asks whether he wishes to risk the whole of the money down ; if he in- 
tends to do so he employs the above cabalistic formula. 

Boulette is a very much more complicated affair ; for this, a table is 
required with a basin in the centre, containing a spiral tube with an 
orifice at the top, through which the ball passes, and falls into one of the 
thirty-eight holes in the basin, which are respectively marked with 
figure^*, and alternately painted red and black. There are four projecting 
pieces of iron, one of which the croupier twirls, crying, “ Faites votre 
jeu, messieurs;” when he sa>s, “Le jeu est fait, rien nVa plus,” no more 
money can be put down. In the middle of the table are the numbers, 
from one to thirty-six, going regularly downwards, in three rows, while 
at the head of them are the two ‘‘zeros” — rouge single and noir 
double. On either side of the numbers are three divisions; on one 
hand, marked “ rouge, impair et passe,’* on the other, “ noir, pair e^ 
manque.” Besides these, there are three compartments at the end of 
the columns, for the purpose of backing the numbers contained in the 
column; and three others on each side of the numbers, in which to bet 
on the first, second, or third scries of twelve. The odds are regulated 
in the following fashion. If a player back a single number, he receives 
thirty -five times the amount of his stake, in the event of its coming up ; 
if he back three at once, he only gets eleven times ; if six, only five 
times the amount. For cither of the other compartments he receives, 
if he gain, the simple amount of his stake, with the exception of the 
divisions at the' end of the columns, and the series of twelve, when he 
receives double if he win, as the odds are two to one against him. The 
banque has a most iniquitous advantage in the two zeros, which are cal- 
culated to recur once in nineteen times : if the single rouge turn up, 
they sack all the money, except that placed on the red; if double zero, 
they take all. 

The amount of the stakes at roulette is limited to two hundred louis- 
d'or on a colour, and six on a single number ; the lowest stake allowed 
is a florin. Though it may be supposed that a run at “ trente et qua- 
lante ” would be a much more likely occurrence than at roulette — and, 
indeed, we can remember at the former game the “ noir ” passing two- 
and-twenty times, though no one had the courage to take ^vantage of 
such an extraordinary circumstance — ^yet it is a very frequent thing at 
roulette for the ball to have a predilection for a certain series of num- 
bers — probably through the croupier twisting the machine vrith tiie same 
ftree each time — and on such occasions a good deal of money may be 
won by a careful observer. One young Englishman, who was perfectly 
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imorant of the game, we saw at Wisbadea place a five-franc piece on 
the last series of twelve, and he left his money down six times, winning 
double the amount of bis stake every turn. He then discovered the 
money was his, by the croupier asking him if he wished to stand on the 
whole sum ; but ne never gave the banque another chance, for he picked 
it and quickly went off with it. 

Every player at roulette seems to have a different system: some 
powder the numbers with florins or five-franc pieces, in the hope of one 
coming up out of them ; others speculate merely on the rouge or noir. 
One Spaniard at Ems, we remember, made a very comfortable living at 
it by a method of playing he had invented. He placed three louis-d’or 
on the manque, which contains all the numbers to eighteen, and two 
louis on the last series of twelve ; that is, from twenty-four to thirty- 
six. Thus he had only six numbers and two zeros against him. If 
manque gained, he won three louis and lost two ; if a number in the 
last twelve came up, he won four and lost three ; but a continuation of 
zeros would have ruined his calculation. Some, again, back the run, 
others play against it ; a very favourite scheme, and one generally suc- 
cessful, being to bet against a colour after it has passed three times : 
but then, again, there is no law on the subject, and a man may lose 
heavily in spite of the utmost caution. In short, the best plan by far 
would be, if play one must, to stick to “ rouge et noir,” which bears 
some semblance of fairness. 

The hahituh of the rooms are well known to the croupiers. At Baden- 
Baden we had for many years the old ex-Elector of Hesse, who made his 
money by selling his soldiers to England at so much a head, like cattle, 
during the American war, and who was easily to be recognised by the 
gold-headed and coroneted rake he always had in his hand. He was, 
indeed, a most profitable customer to Monsieur Benazet. But, alas ! the 
superior attractions of Homburg led him away, and we never saw him 
again in Baden : the revolution of 1848 frightened, or angered, him to 
death. Wisbaden boasts of a banker from Amsterdam, who usually plays 
on credit — that is to say, he pockets his winnings, but, if he loses, borrows 
money of the banquicr, squaring his account, which is generally a heavy 
one, at the end of the week ; and an English baronet, who always brings 
a lozenge box with him, which, when he has filled, he retires with; and 
this he frequently contrives to accomplish, for he possesses his own luck, 
and that of some one else in the bargain. Ems is the principal resort of 
Russians, who play fearfully high, and a good deal of private gambling is 
done there on the quiet; while Aix-la-Chapelle appears only destined as a 
trap for incautious travellers, many of whom, in consequence, never see 
the l^ine, and return to England with very misty ideas about Germany. 

Aix-la-Chapelle will never be erased from our memory, on account of a 
most ludicrous scene which happened on our first visit to Germany. Being 
unacquainted with German at tlie time, and our French being of the sort 
which Chaucer calls ^‘French of Bow,” we had selected one of our party, 
who boasted of bis knowledge of most foreign tongues, and installed him 
as Polmetscher.” His first experiment was in ordering supper, which 
he proceeded to do in something he was pleased to call German. 

“ Plait-il, M'nsieu?” said the waiter. 

The order was repeated. 
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Would you have the kindness to spik Angteesh ?*' remarked the 
gargon. ^ 

Though dik naked some douhts in our minds as to our friend’s capacity, 
yet one of our party, feoJing indisposed, invoked his intercession for the 
sake of procuring some Seidlitz powders. However, in his indignation, 
he refused to have anything to do with it. In this dilemma, the sick man 
called in the English-con versing waiter to his aid, who readily offered to 
help him, and soon returned nitli a bottle of Seidlitss watery which he per- 
suaded our unwary friend to make trial of. Now this water happens to 
be the strongest of all the mincial sprii’gs in Germany, and the conse- 
quence was, the poor yt»ung man became very shortly alarmingly unwell. 
In his anxiety, he fancied liim'self poi'^oned, and summoned the waiter once 
more. On his reappearance, ho compelled him to* finish the whole of the 
bottle, which contained nearly a quart, to prove it was not of a dangerous 
nature ; but, in point of fact, ho proved it to be so by nearly killing the 
wretched gar^on. 

The company to he seen round the table coiisi^sts usually of Ilu«.siaTis 
and French, both male and female, with a sprinkling of Germans, -who 
escape from thoir own police in order to satisfy tlieir itcliing for play. 
Thus, for instance, we have Nas«‘au and Darmstadt people at Iladcn- 
Baden, while the Badose and Suabes rush to ITombuig and VVisbaden. 
There is a very salutary law in every land where gambling is permitted, 
that no inhabitant of that laud he allow ed to play at the public table, 
and if any one is caught red-handed, he is usually imprisoned, and his 
winnings, if any, coufiscated. We can call to mind a laughable instance 
of this at Wisbaden. Two old peasants, who had probably come for a 
day’s pleasure and to see the sight*?, managed to find their way into the 
Kursoal, and stood all entranced before the roulettc-table. One of tlicm, 
imagining it a right royal way of making money, and much better fun 
than ploughing, lugged out his leathern purse and began by staking 
a modest florin on the rouge, in the course of about half au hour he 
had contrived to win a very decent sum, and was walking away in great 
glee, when a-gendarme, who had been watching him all the while, quietly 
collared liim and dragged him off to the Polizei, where, as we after- 
wards learned, he was incarcerated for three weeks, and his “ addlings’* 
employed for the good of the state. 

It may naturally be supposed that the presence of so much circulating 
medium iu one place, and the prestige attaching to the banquicr’s coffers, 
which are currently 6u))poscd to contain a sum 

More precious far 

Than that accumulated store of wealth 
And orient gems, which, for a day of need, 

The sidtan hides in his ancestral tombs, 

would induce many depredators to make an attempt on thcm,^ut we 
generally find that cunning is much more in favour than any open attack. 
Thus, for instance, Monsieur le Blanc, who, we may add, has been more 
assailed than any other baoquier, was nearly made the victim of a41trata- 
gen^ which might have entailed serious results. A^'^&Uow ^jawed to 
get into the Conversation Haua” by nigb^ and Uodfod up w the low 
numbers in the roulette machine in such a matmer tlm t||h| ball, on falling 
in, must inevitably leap out again. On th0 next day bar and his accom- 
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pliees played and netted a large sum by badnng the numberB. 
They carried on the game for two or three dayt^ but -wei’e fortunately 
overlieard by a detective while quarreUing about the division of their 
plunder, in the gardens behind the establishment. ^ They were arrested, 
and the money recovered. A very dangerous design was also formed 
against him by one of his croupiers, who, being discontented with his lot, 
determined to make his fortune at one coup : and the plan he contrived 
was this. lie procured a puck of pre-arranged cards, which he concealed 
in liis hat, and when it came to his turn to deal lie intended to drop the 
bank enrds into his chapeau and cleierly substitute the otliers ; but this 
artfully-concocted scheme was disconcerted by ono of his confederates 
cousidoring he might make a better and safer thing of it by telling Le 
Blanc beforch.ind. H)s most imminent peril, and the occasion when his 
vciy existence as a bauquier was at btalce, was the affair with the Belgian 
coni pail}, of which Thackeray has gi\en us such a detailed account in his 
“ Kickleburys up the Rhine.” 

T’lc “ proprictaircs,” besides, suffer considerable losses by the dishonesty 
of tl'O croupiers; for, although there is a person expressly employed to 
watch them, who sits in a high-hacked chair behind the dealer, yet they 
arc btich practised escamoteurs, that they will secrete a piece of gold with- 
out his beeing it. One fellow was detected at Baden-Baden, who had 
catried ou a system of plunder for a long time with security. He used 
to blip a louis-dW into his snuff-box whenever it came to his turn to pre- 
side o\cr the inoiiey department; ho was found out by another employ^ 
a^Xing him casually for a pinch of snuff, and seeing the money gleam in 
tlie gaslight. Tin so croupiers are the most extraordinary race of men it 
is possible to conceive. They seem to unite the stoicism of the American 
Indian to the politenobs of the Fienchmaii of the aucienr^ime. They are 
ne\ei* seen to smile, and weai* the same impassive countenance whether 
the baiique is gaining or losing. In fact, wliat do they care as long as their 
salary is regularly paid ? They seem to fear neither God nor moo : 
foi w'lien a sluick of the earthquake was felt at Wisbaden in 1847 , though 
all tho comptiny fled in terror, they remained grimly at their posts, pre- 
ferring to go down to their patron saints with their rouleaux, as an evi- 
dence of their fidelity to their employer. Perhaps, though, they regarded 
the earthquake as a preconcerted scheme to rob the banque, the only 
danger tliey are apprehensive of. You may beat them, and yet they 
smite not again ; for when a young Englishiiian, of high repute and bear- 
ing an hoiioui'able name, vonted his rage at losing by bi caking a rake at 
Baden-Baden over the croupier’s head, he merely turned round and 
beckoned to tiie attendant gendarme to remove him and the pieces, and 
then went on with his porrot-like rouge gagne— couleur perd.’’ 

The most amusing thing to any pliilosophical frequenter of the rooms, 
is to tho sudden gyrations of fortune’s wheel. One gentleman at 
Baden-Baden, a Russian, was so elated after an unparalleled run of good 
fortune, that he went out and ordered a glorious feed for himself and 
friond|| at the xestauration ; but during the interval, while dinner waa 
preptm^, he iho^ht he would go back and win a little more. His 
good tortii^^ hot^ver, had deserted him, and he lost not only all his 
winnings, Hut ejm jforin posses^ oi^ so he was eompdled to 

countermand tht dtmier. Oa lA<^,arriva) of hia remittances, detenained 
not to be baulked of his repast Ihhi tinto by mnt of funds, he paid for a 
spread for twelve beforehand } imt Ida luck was^eiy ba4 and he actually 
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went back to the restauiateur, and, after some negotiation, Bold him the 
dinner back at half-price. The money he received was, of course, very 
speedily lost. AnotW, a student of Heidelberg, won at a sitting 970 
florins, but disdaining to retire without a round thousand, he temp^ 
fortune too long, and lost it all back, as well as his own money. The 
most absurd thing was, that not having any friends in Baden, he was 
driven to return ^'per pedes” to his university, a distance of more than 
100 miles. It is a very rare occurrence for the banque to be broken, 
though the newspapers state that such a thing happened three times at 
Baden-Baden during the present season, — a statement which we are 
inplined to place in the same category with the wonderful showers of 
frogs and gigantic cabbages which happen so opportunely to fill any 
vacant corner. When, however, it really takes the rooms are only 
closed for an hour or two, and the play soon commences again. 

The most painful incident is, the frequency of suicides during the 
season, any account of which Monsieur Benazet, for obvious reasons, 
prevents reaching the public. When anything of the sort occurs, the 
place most commonly selected for the tragedy is a summer-house a little 
way out of the town, on the road to the Alt Schloss, whence the poor 
victim can take a last lingering look on the scene of his ruin. One 
young man, in our time, attempted to blow out his brains at the roulette- 
table, but was fortunately prevented, and a fortnight’s detention in the 
House of Correction very much cooled his ardour for making a dom’d 
disgusting body” of himself. Indeed, it has ever been a passion with 
your Frenchmen to cause a scene when dying ; they would not give a 
‘‘thank you” to cut their throats in private. 

On the 31st of October, the day on which the rooms close for the 
season, an immense quantity of players throng to the Kursaal ; for though 
they have withstood temptation for so long a time, they cannot possibly 
sufler the season to go past without making one trial. On the 1st of 
November, those birds of ill-omen, the croupiers, set out to hybernise in 
Paris, and the rooms are closed, not to be reopened till the Ist of May. 

It has long been a question most difficult of decision whether, leaving 
morality entirely out of sight, the watering-places of Germany are 
benefit^ or injured by the continuance of gambling. We are inclined 
to the latter opinion ; for, though it may bo said that it brings a deal of 
money into circulation, yet your true gambler is a most unsocial and 
inhospitable fellow, and one of the worst visitors an hotel-keeper can 
have. Besides encouraging, as they do, all the riffraff of Europe to pay 
periodical visits to Germany, they thereby prevent many respectable per- 
sons from settling in that country ; for any wife or mother who has the 
interests of her family at heart, would fly from a place where gambling 
is allowed, as from a pest-house. At the same time, a very lax tone pre- 
vails in these towns, and every finer feeling is blunted — ^in mtfliy cases 
irreparably— by constant association with h&rd-hearted, callous, and un- 
scrupulous gamblers. That this was a view taken by the more enlight- 
ened of the Germans, is proved by the fact that the parliament of 
Frankfort decided on the abolition of all gambling-houses by a con- 
dderable majority, but unfortunately there was no time to darry such a 
salutary measure' into effect. Had it been otherwise^ ffie Regents in all 
probability would, through very shame, have besitatra in giving their 
assent to the re-establishment of such a crying evil. 
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Chapter L 

I RETIRE TO A QUIET WATERING-PLACE. 

Circumstances of a painful nature, into the details of which I may 
be excused if I do not enter — though I dare say they are as fresh in the 
recollection of the public as in my own— having induced me to withdraw 
from the metropolis in the middle of last summer, 1 retired for a short 
time to the sea-side, to recruit my exhausted faculties and restore the tone 
of a constitution somewl^t shaken by recent occurrences. 

The spot which I seRcted was a mild kind of watering-place on the 
coast of S — ss — X, which, for reasons of State, 1 shall only partially de- 
signate, as the meditations which occupied me during a part of my stay 
had so intimate a bearing on the future prosperity of my native land, that 
a premature disclosure of what my thoughts were might possibly be 
detrimental to the maturity of my plans. My reason for fixing my 
temporary abode at W — rth — ng was, partly because I have a species 
of ancestral clain#on the county, my grandfather having been bom there, 
and partly because I was personally unknown to any individual in the 
place. 

It was something, I felt, to tread upon the soil which my grandsire’s 
foot had pressed — something also to be able to take refuge in a retreat 
where the clamour of the multitude found no echo. I was weary, as well 
I might be, of popular applause, and yearned for the solitude which waits 
upon a judicious 7 nco^/uVo. Had I w’orn the old family surcoat in which 
my renowned ancester, Roger dc Groyne, fell, fighting beside the Black 
Prince, at the battle of Marston Moor ; had 1 spread iny penoncelle to 
the blast, embroidered with the arras of my house, by the fair hands of 
Jacqueline dc Cornichon, my great-great-grandaunt (who, of course, 
came over with the Conqueror); had 1 even nailed my card on one of my 
boxes, 1 know full well what the consequences would have been. 

A deputation of the principal inhabitants of W — th — ng, headed by 
the mayor and borseholders, the high- water-bailiff and other functionaries, 
would have been in attendance at the railway station, to invite me to a 
public dinner and present me with the freedom of the town, and, very 
probably, invite me to stand for the representation on the first vacancy, or, 
at furthest, at the dissolution of parliament. I should have been besieged 
by admiring crowds during the whole of my stay ; my time would have 
been engrossed by getting up speeches and delivering tliem ; my political 
and social opinions would nave been torn to pieces dn the daily leaders of 
the Turns; I should have been denounced by one party as too aristo- 
cratic, by another as too ultra-republican; in short, 1 should have led the 
life of a K — ss — th or a C — ^bd— n, of a dog with a kettle tied to his tail, 
or a fellow in perpetual hot water. 

To obviate all these inconveniences, I determined to adopt the strictest 
incognito^ afid, as the passport system does not prevail in this land of 
freedom, 1 was at liberty to assume any name I chose; and, accordingly, 
shrouded my blazittg patronymic under the ignoble sobriquet of Brown, 
Jan. — ^voL. xciv. no. cccLxzm. f 
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and buried my baptismal appellation beneath the quiet and gentlemanlike 
designation of Plantagenet. That my secret might be religiously kept I 
took with me none of my retinue, not even my faithful dog Growler, 
whose very bark might have betrayed me; and merely desiring my 
butler, old faithful Blithers, to direct my letters to the care of P. Brown, 
Esq., post-office, W — th — ng, till called for, I took a tearful farewell of 
my household, and, throwing myself into a cab, drove off to the S — th 
E — st — Railway Station, from whence I was speedily borne to my 
destination by a special train, another of my careful precautions. 

Having thus completely cut off the trail — as wo sportsmen say — I felt 
that I was once more a free agent, and gave myself up without control 
to the delights of a dual existence. 1 could now, like the Caliph Haroun 
Al-raschid, walk abroad in the name of Brown Md listen unrestrained to 
the glowing eulogiums which men would pronounce upon the celebrated 
Jolly Green, and if a blush arose to tinge my swarthy cheek or mantle 
on my sunburnt forehead, the world would still be ignorant of the cause 
of that emotion. I could not help inwardly smiling — ^it may be with a 
shade of bitterness — when I engaged a suite of apartments at Ocean 
Cottage,” to hear the landlady address me, for the first time, as Mr. 
Brown. 

Who,” said t to myself, as I ruminated, cow-like, 8vcr my destiny : 

“ who would read in that name 

The high soul of the son of a long line,— 

Who, in this garb ” 

(I wore a Prince of Wales’s black-glazed straw hat and pilot-jacket) — 

^ “ the heir of prince lands. 

Who in this ” 

(not sunken” and sickly” but) 

careless, jovial eye, the pride 

Of rank and ancestry?” 

It was altogether a case of Werner Redivivus, except that he had 
no money in his pocket and I had plenty, and that he plunged into ob- 
scurity to save himself from the clutches of Bohemian bailiffs or Silesian 
shcriffs’-officers, whereas my seclusion was for the sole purpose of avoid- 
ing popular ovations. 

Yet although I had no reason to doubt the impenetrability of my dis- 

S tise, it was not without a slight sensation of nervousness that I entered 
e reading-rooms on the esplanade of W — rth — ng, to which I became 
an immediate subscriber; nor was it without a certain tremor that 1 took 
up the S — ss — 3 C Adv — rt — s — r, whose lynx-eyed fashionable reporter 
would, 1 feared, have unearthed me in my lonely lair. But, strangely 
enough, though — of course — greatly to my satisfaction, my arrival was 
unnoticed either by the whisperings loungers of the establishment” or 
the Argus of the county paper. 

What a hollow mockery is the breath of popular favour ! Not four- 
and-twenty hours before, and 1 stood within the walls of a police-office, 
the cynosure of every eye for a deed of daring without a name, and now 
— having taken the magistrate’s advice and left London— only sixty miles 
apart and a day scarcely ^one by — and no one appeared to know, no one 
seemed to heed the gap in society which my absence had caused. 
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“ Welcome, then,” I exclaimed, “ the obscurity of Brown ! a better 
name had been thrown away on the boors of S — ss — x !” 

It soon, indeed, became quite clear to me that, unless I exercised a 
good deal of discretion — which, fortunately, I possess in an eminent de- 
gree, though I am sure it is not necessary for me to say so — the name 
of Brown would probably very soon efface the recollection of every other 
in the good town of W — rth — ^ng. 

II could not but be satisfactory for me to witness the eagerness with 
which my appearance on the esplanade was hailed every morning; how 
anxious the rival bathing firms of Dippsand Limpet — both of them “ The 
Original” — were to secure my patronage; hew solicitous the weather- 
beaten owners of the Sea- Lark, the Skimmer, and the Sky- Scraper, were to 
engage me to sail wit^them on every occasion ; how warmly the donkey- 
boys saluted me, offemig me their choicest animals ; how politely the 
flymen requested me to engage their vehicles by the day or hour ! Nor 
was it loss agreeable to me to notice how that portion of the fair sex, to 
whom are confided the out-of-doors’ education of infants — the race of 
nursery maids, in fact — how they used to titter and glance unutterable 
things, as I paced along the pebbly promenade. I might even go further 
and tell how their mistresses — but no, not a breath shall escape my lips 
to cloud for an instant the fair fame of the S — ss — x matrons. 

I may just as well describe the costume I generally wore when not 
rigged for buffeting the yeasty waves with my brawny arm, or ploughing 
the briny ooze beneath my clipper’s keel. 

It consisted of a purple coat bound with scarlet braid, with narrow 
white stripes, throe and three, cut well into the shape ; white trouiprs 
with a scarlet stripe down the outside seams; brown hat lined with green 
(symbolical some will say), and bound with scarlet ; white cambric hand- 
kerchief, w'ith a deep crimson body ; cream-coloured gloves ; violet silk 
ncckhandkcrchief seme with golden bees; and, to complete my turn-out, 
glazed boots with scarlet heels. 

The marine inhabitants of W — rth — ^ng must have been more or less 
than man or woman if they had seen me approach them without sensation. 
I am perfectly convinced that they knew I was, to a certain extent, mas- 
querading, and the proof of it was that the boatmen, the flymen, the 
donkey-boys, the bathing-men, and all the young ladies at Miss Coach- 
man’s library, invariably saluted me by the tide of Captain.” The 
fact is that smee the days of Coriolanus no great man has ever succeeded 
in disguising himself so completely as altogether to escape detection. 
Something of the ore will shino tnrough the earthiest envelope, let one 
do what one may. 

It may readily be imagined that, with my energy and enterprise, I did 
not confine my operations to the promen^o or the library. I had not 
come to the sea-shore, like Julius Cmsar, merely to fill my pocket with 
oyster-shells. I meditated other trophies, and it was not long before I 
set out in pursuit of them. 

The first thing I did was to provide myself with a couple of good 
telescopes— one for day and one for night — which I got, a great bargain, 
only ten pounds each, from a retired preventive-service man, who, having 
become nearly blind from being constantly on the look-out, had no 
further occasion for them. An excellent fellow was Bill Smirker, and 

f2 
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many a long yarn he used to spin to me as he sat smoking his pipe on 
the bottom of a boat turned upside down on the beach, about a stone’s 
throw from the Salutation public-house^ just handy enough for me to 
send now and then for a glass of gin-grog to moisten the old seaman’s 
clay. It was the only thing, the poor fellow said, that “ seemed to do 
him good” after the hardships he had gone through, one of which, as he 
told me in confidence, was his abrupt dismissal from the coast-guard on a 
most unfounded charge, that of being addicted to the use of ardent spirits 
when on duty. 

“ I defies any man,” he used to observe to me — “ I defies any man, let 
him be the first leeftenant his-sclf, to prove that he ever sec me the worse 
of liquor ; them as takes they fancies into their heads, which its inferiors 
in rank they auleys practyses upon, is sure to be ^bit cranky thcirselves; 
ain't it so, Cap*n — ^you've seen the w'orld and you knows it. Here's 
tenoards your good health ! As to ardent spirits 1 dont’t know such a 
thing. What 1 takes I auleys mixes — dyloote it with water, like this 
here — that’s my plan.” 

This was perfectly true as I could myself bear witness, and it used to 
make my blood boil with indignation when I reflected on the condition 
of this poor victim of official tyranny. However, I did my best to alle- 
viate its effects, and I seldom parted from the veteran without bestowing 
on him a substantial proof of my sympathy ; and this I will say for him, 
ho never seemed weary of telling me his artless tale, and always made 
the same imi)osing asseverations. Bill Smirker was a thoroughly prac- 
tical man, and convinced mo of the fact every time I saw him, for though 
quite certain of the beneficial effects of the gin-grog, he never 
flinched from the experiment of testing its efficacy. Such men, happily 
for the British nation, are not rare amongst our “old salts.” Without 
them, indeed, how could our wooden walls be manned ? 

But Bill Smirker was not the only authority whom I consulted in my 
thirst for maritime information. There was another hardy tar, a relation 
of his, whom — with that object in view — I indeed took into my pay. It 
is a singular fact, by-the-by, how widely spread the tie of relationship 
always is amon^t the poorer classes at a watering-place. Every one 
seems to be connected in some way or other. The donkey-master mar- 
ries Ills cousin, the daughter of the red bathing machines, and her uncle, 
who goes shrimping, is the father-in-law of the woman who sells fowls 
and mushrooms, her brother being the driver of the fly that stands oppo- 
site the Hope and Anchor, kept by the donkey-master’s nephew. This 
is a curious statistical fact which ought not to be concealed from the 
Registrar-General. To return, however, to my narrative. 

Bill Smirker’s relative — the particular one of whom I speak — was 
a hardy son of Ocean, named Thomas — or, as he was more familiarly 
called — Tom Capstan. He had followed the profession of the sea, he 
told me, ever since he was a boy “ not half the height, nor much thicker 
about the waist, than a marlin-spike,” though I confess that definition did 
not convey to me a very clear idea of what the faitliful Thomas resembled. 
He had seen a great variety of service,— -quite remarkable indeed, consider- 
ing his age, which could nardly be more than five-and-thirty. Here is 
kts own account of one of the adventures of bis surprisingly chequered 
career: 
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« You see, sir— I begs your pardon, Cap’n,” said Tom, giving his 
trousers the true nautical hitch, and pulling the end of a long curl that 
straggled over his manly forehead, — you see, Cap^n, this Tvas how it was. 

parents — poor folks, but respectable tho’f they was poor — couldn’t 
afrord to make a gentl’minof me — there was eleven on us, and I was the 
youngest, warn’t I, Bill ? — you seed us all in our cradles.” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Smirker, without taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
“ that’s true enough, I did — you was.” 

“ Well,” continued Tom, freshening up like a sou’-wester coming on 
(my own idea), as they couldn’t make me a mitchitman, and as the sea 
was to be my wocation, the first thing as they done was to clap me into 
one of these here fishin* boats arter mackrel, or whitin’, or what-not. 
This lasted till I was twelve years old when 1 was prest and went afore 
the mast. There I staid till I was rated a able seaman on board the 
Callyopy which I was cap’n of a gun when took by three French friggets 
arter a yardarm and yardarm fight for nineteen hours, the cap’n and two 
of the leeftenants, besides the purser, the carpenter’s mate, and ninety-five 
of the crew being killed, and all the rest sewerely w'ounded, and taken 
into Brest, where we was all clapped into the bilboes, or bangyoes, or 
whatever be French for a pris’n.” 

“ You fought to the last, then, my fine fellow,” exclaimed, I, kindling. 

“We did our dooty, sir, as Brittish seamen ought for to do,” replied 
Tom, — “ I fell at my gun with a boardin’-pike clean through my body 
and my skull split open by one of the mounseer’s cutlaces, but 1 didn’t 
lose my senses for all that, for just as they was agoing to toss me over into 
the deep to feed the sherks, ‘ Avast heavin’,’ says I, — and as they fouHd 
I warn’t dead they took me pris’ner, and steering noath-west-by-noath- 
halF noath, with just a pint or two free, the three friggets made all sail 
with their prize in tow. If I’d had the use of my limms and could have 
crorlcd as fur as the magazine I know what I’d ha’ done. Blest if all on 
us shouldn’t ha* gone sky-high ! Hows’ever, that warn’t to be, and, as I 
said before, we was shopped in Brest, and when my wownds was healed 
they set me to work on the fortifyeations along with about ten more of my 
shipmets. The French are crule fellers, sir! — I dar’ say I’d a matter o’ 
twenty pun’ weight of iron on my preshus limms, and I wamt the worst 
off neither, but for all that we was forced to work just as if we’d been free. 
Well, sir, one day when we was a rollin’ some blocks of stone, pretty 
nigh as big as the hull of that boat as you’re a sittin’ on, Smirker, I spied 
a wcssel in the oilin’, and I know’d by her figur’-head, tho’ she was a’ 
most hull-down when I see her first, that she was English. So I give 
the word to my shipmets in an under tone, and so soon as the sentry’s 
back was turned down to the beach, we scuttled just like a lot of lively 
turtle, and into the sea we plunged to make our escape.” 

The daring seaman paused at this point of his story to dash away the 
big drops that trickled from liis brow, took a pull at the glass which 
Smirker held out without speaking, and then, eyeing mo attentively— 
for he noticed the emotion which I could not conceal — proceeded : 

“ When the sentry saw that we was off, bang ^es his musket, and 
bans — ^bang — goes twenty more a minnit artenvards, and out comes the 
whole ridgemint and fires away as fast as they could prime and load, and 
we a swimmiu’ away for dear life. They wasn’t content with small arms, 
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but they opened a battery of ninety-six pounders on us, — double-shotted, 
too, they was.” 

“ And did they hit any of your gallant companions?” demanded I, 
eagerly. 

“ Fm grieved to say it, sir,” said the manly fellow, burying his knuckles 
for a moment in his bony orbits, — “ but I was the only one that got safe 
off. The rest of my comrids was shot down man by man, as soon as the 
’tillery had got the range, and if I hadn’t kept divin’ like a shag or a 
guillemot, my head would have been knocked off as clean as a snuff-box 
at Greenwich fair.” 

And did not the weight of your shackles impede your movements ?” 
I asked. 

“ I’m free to say, sir,” retnfned Tom, frankly, “they did. Howsever, 
I got on somehow, tho’ p r’aps I should never have reached the ship if 
she hadn’t heard the filing, and stood in to sec what it was all about. As 
soon as she was within hail, when I must have swum about four mile and 
a quarter, — it warn’t over that — 1 lifted my head, and ‘ Ship, a-hoy !’ I 
shouts as loud as 1 could. Well, they sees me, and up goes their enson, 
— the old rag, sir, — and out I strikes and meets the jolTyboat half-way, 
and they hauls me in and has me aboard in no time. The wcssel, sir, 
was a British privateer from down by Dartmouth , — The Wasp^ one 
hunderd and forty-two tons admeasurement, seven men and a boy, two 
short carronades abaft the mainmast, and one stern-chaser, a six-pounder, 
—John Luff commander. Nothin’ could ever shake the particklers of 
that wessel out of my mem ry, if I was to live a hunderd year! I a’niost 
think I’m a standin* on her quartcr-d(‘ck now, the impression on my mind 
is so wiwid ! But what am I a doin’ of Belay and haul taut, — helm 
hard down! I must bejoggin’, Cap’n. What a blessed arternoon for 
fishin’ ; — there aint a cat’s-paw on the water ! Just ezackly tlie weather 
for gettin’ a sight of the old one-eyed conger that you’ve heerd me tell 
on, cap’n. I’ve plenty of strong hooks and lines ready, — won’t you come, 
sir ?” 

I was so stirred by the exciting narrative I had just heard, that, over- 
coming a slight sensation of uneasiness which had hitherto deterred me 
from excursions of this nature, I at once gave in my adhesion, and, ex- 
pressing my readiness to take my first lesson in deep-sea fishing, followed 
him down to the water’s edge. 

Chapter II. 

I GO OUT CONGER-FlSniNG. 

I OUGHT perhaps to have stated that the conversation which I have 
just recorded took place after I had been about a fortnight at W — ^rth- 
— ^ng, when I had already made some progress in a negotiation, under 
Mr. Capstan’s auspices, for the purchase of a yacht that had greatly 
taken iny fancy, the property of an uncle of his, but which the owner 
evinced no inclination to part with, unless, indeed, he should be strongly 
tempted by the figure I was willing to offer. 

She was — landsmen will excuse me if I speak technically — a clean, 
copper-rigged, water-tight, trim, fore-and-aft craft, sailed well upon her 
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beam-ends with two jibs, a lug, a spanker-boom, and a gafF-taupsIe, was 
dingcv-built, had a splendid list to port, wore up into the wind*s-eyc at 
the slightest touch of the tiller, was as sharp as an arrow abaft the 
binnacle, and had a tremendous shear. Tom said she would have beaten 
the America all to nothing, only give her fair play, plenty of sea-room, 
and a four-and-twenty knot breeze. He gave me to understand that she 
had formerly been employed in the sm — ggl — ng line, and, on that 
account, was called The Tub. I confess that this fact influenced me 
more than anything else, for I thought what a spurt it would be, in times 
like these, when there is such a want of excitement, if I could “ run” a 
few ankers myself some moonlight night— at the risk, even, of a brush 
with the coastguard. In tho mean time, while the purchase was pending. 
Capstan’s uncle, Mr. Cutwater, obligingly allowed me to have the use of 
her — on trial, as it "were — though of course I handsomely remunerated 
the crew whenever I took advantage of his offer. 

“ The Tuh^ sir,” said Tom to me one day, when I had been asking 
him what he thought would be a fair price to give for her, ‘‘ The Tub^ 
sir, tho’ she’s small — nine tons is the outside of her admeasurement— is 
worth her weight, I won't say in gold, for few vessels is, but I’ll stand to 
it she’s worth her weight in silver — to them as knows how to handle her. 
If I’d two hundred and twenty pounds of my own I know what I’d do, 
I’d lay that money down for her, and when I’d got her, if so be as her 
owner parted with her for sich a sum, I’d jest clap a new figger-head on 
her — ^your’snow, cap’n, would be just the thing — and I’d henteragin the 
worry best in the yot club, to sail round the Wight, or Europe for that 
matter. But don’t you go for to be guided by what I say, becos as 
Master Cutwater’s my uncle you may ’spose that I’m a interc6'ted party. 
You ji«!t judge for yersclf. You knows wot’s wot as well as any man. 
Blest if ever I seed a gent as hadn’t been brought up to the sea pick it 
all up so quick as }Ou do.” 

There certainly was no denying this fact. I did get along surprisingly. 
However, as I felt convinced that Tom was speaking sincerely, I told 
him 1 would put the affair in his hands, and if he could get me The 
Tub for a couple of hundred pounds, I’d give him ten per cent, on tho 

E urchase as a douceur. He fought shy of the thing at first, and vowed 
e wouldn’t touch a penny of my money, but at last he yielded to my 
representations and, though he had, he said, a good deal of difficulty in 
persuading old Cutwater to sell the craft, succeeded at last in buying her 
for the sum I had named, so that, in point of fact, the bmnomano ^at I 
gave to Tom didn’t after all come out of my pocket — the vessel being 
worth, in his opinion, two hundred and twenty. 

As soon as the purchase was effected, I had her, by Tom’s advice, 
brought into dock — that is to say, hauled up high and dry on the beach, 
for there are no docks at W — rth — ^ng— to have her bottom examined; 
and after Tom had fairly surveyed her, he reported to mo, that when 
the limpets were all scrubbed off her hull, and her timbers had been 
made all right with a nail or two and a few coats of tar, there wouldn’t 
be a better sea-going boat on the coast. Her sails and spars, he added, 
were a little the worse for wear and tear — a proof of her having weathered 
a few stiffish gales — but they could be easily replaced ; so I gave him a 
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carte blanche to make all straight on board The Tub^ and he set to work 
with a will,” as the^ say at Portsmouth and Sheemess. 

While these operations were going on — or, rather, during the intervals 
of paying the vessel off with pitch, and letting her ^y in uie sun— Tom 
Capstan pursued his usual occupations, and it was in consequence of 
fishing being a part of his calling that he proposed to me to witness the 
sport 

There being, as Tom had obser^^cd, no wind, we were obliged to make 
use of a row-boat, in the “ starn-shects” of which I took my place, while 
Capstan and the boat-keeper — a cousin of his, a young man with a very 
red face and neck, and bright-yellow hair, whom he called “mate”— 
seated themselves “amidships,’’ and took the oars. There was a boy, 
too, named Jack, a nephew of Smirker, who sat “forrard/* and com- 
pleted the crew. 

“ If we*d had ever so little wind this arternoon,” said Capstan, when we 
had got about a hundred yards from the shore, and I began to manage 
the tiller rather dexterously — “ if we’d only had a capful, I should have 
said ‘ whitin’ ’ or * mack’rcl,’ for it’s a gentle motion as doos best for thry 
fish to take the bait — a Icetle towards you, sir, if you please, that keeps 
her away nicely — they seems to be following on it a swimniiii’. But 
when I see the sea like glass, and I don’t b’lieve there’ll bo much witid 
to-night, leastways between this and sundown — wha Jo you say, mate ? 
you don’t think so neither — away from you, sir; that brings her to; 
you’re good at the helm, cap’n, you can turn her round— then, thinks I, 
now’s the time for congcriu’— steady, sir; right fore and aft; keep her 
end on with your elber — so — if the cap n ^vants to see w’hat fun is.” 

“ What sort of a — a — a thing,” said I, “ iis a conger ? I don’t 
happen to know — exactly.” 

“ What ! didn’t you never see a conger, sir ? It’s a sort of a great big 
heel.” 

“ Do you mean an eel I asked, correcting him quietly. 

“ Well, sir, a necl, if you likes to call un so. We calls ’em heels here 
away. Take care, sir, with that ’ere tiller ; if you slue the boat round 
that way, no oars can keep her straight.” 

I saw that Tom, who had rather a hasty temper, was slightly irritat>'d 
at my correction of his pronunciation, or ho wouldn’t have alluded in that 
way to my mode of steering. However, I spoke soothingly, for the crew 
were three to one, and my foot was not “ on my native heath.” 

“ And how large,” I inquired, “ are these animals ?” 

“The general run,” said Tom, who had recovered his temper, “is 
from four to five foot long, and about as big round as that boy JaeVs 
thigh. But the old feller as lives in the rocks where we’re a goin’ to is 
ten foot long if he be a inch, and as thick as my body— ain’t he, mate?” 

“ Thicker,” said Tom’s yellow-headed cousin. 

“ God bless me !” 1 exclaimed. “ Why, he must be a marine boa- 
constrictor !— quite ar— a — sea-serpent ! Is it — altogether — safe — to dis- 
turb him?” 

Oh no, he ain’t no boar, sir, nor no sarpent, that ever I heard on ; 
he’s nothin’ but a heel. He’s preshus strong, though, and it takes good 
tackle to hold un ; but I never know’d of his doin’ anyone a mischief^ not 
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of his own head, though he could, p’raps, if he’d a mind ? What do you 
say, mate?” 

“ He’d take a feller’s leg o£F if he got it between his jaws,” observed 
the yellow-headed one, coolly. 

I heerd tell that he once bit a man in two,” shouted Jack, who had 
been listening with avidity to the account of this brute of a conger. 

My mother told me so.” 

“Did she?” said Tom. “Well, that may or may not be. I don’t 
mean to say it aint, and I don’t mean to say it is. Congers is wappin’ 
big things, and the way they holds on when they feels the hook is 
somethin’ surprisin’; but if ever a conger could swoller a man — ^you 
said swoller I b’licve, mate? — oh, ‘leg off,’ that was it, was it? — well, 
tliis here’s the one to do it. He s ^y with hage, cap’n— a hunderd 
year old for what I know — ^but his wdtaJity and lissumness is wonderfle. 
And then what a eye he has ! He can see as much out of that as most 
folks can out of two.” 

Ah ! and more,” said the mate, who seemed to have even a greater 
notion than Tom of the conger’s capabilities. 

“Do you mean to say,” 1 asked, “that this monster has only got 
one eye 

“ That’s all, Cap’n,” returned Tom. 

“ Was he lah‘ -that is — bo' 

“Lord bless ^om heart, sir, ^ot a bit of it. He lost it thro’ a boat- 
hook — about five year ago. warn’t it, mate?” 

“ Four,” said the yellow-headed one. “ He took the boat-hook clean 
down with him into his hole. It didn’t eomc out agin for ever so long, 
and when it did, ’twas only the shaft as was found floatin’. People 
do suppose that the iron’s still somewhen^c’ lu his head, but he don’t seem 
none the wuss for il ” 

If it were not pen\ *tly well known to the world that I am thoroughly 
lion-hearted, it might be supposed that I quailed at the thoughts of an 
adventure with a creature so formidable as these men desciibed this conger 
to be. But, though that was not precisely the case, I admit that 1 did 
not altogether relish the prospect before me, for after oil, as Shyloek 

s. a boat is only made of wood, and may be upset, and in a struggle 
with a monster ten feet long, nothing seemed more likely. Had it been 
on dry laud I should have cared nothing for the conger, but would have 
snapped my fingers in its face as readily as looked at it ; but the case was 
different w hen the thing was in its native element and I was out of mine. 
However, it didn’t do to express any doubts on the subject, as I saw that 

crew looked to me for an example, so I smiled carelessly, and the 
only observation I made was, “Pull away, my hearties!” — the words 
which, if 1 remember rightly, were used by Nelson at the battle of the 
Boyne. 

Still, as we drew near the scene of action, I thought there would be 
nothing derogatory to my manhood if I made inquiry as to the most 
feasible mode of capturing the conger, and I asked Capstan how he pr<H 
posed to sot about it. 

“ Why, sir,” he answered, “ the best way will be to reckonyter him a 
bit before we shows him the line.” 

“ The line I’^ said I. “ Then I fancy you mean to try him with a fly. 
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What kind do you uso — the May fly, the red hackle, or the grey Palmer ? 
These are all good,^* I added, with an air that was intended to make Tom 
aware J was not ignorant of the appliances of fly-fishing. 

The poor fellow, however, did not appear to understand me, for he 
paused nom his rowing and stared me very hard in the face, without 
speaking. At last he said : 

“ Lord bless your heart, this 'ere conger never see a fly in his life, 
much less swaller’d one. When I says ‘a line,’ I means summut as one 
might move a rev'noo cutter with, and as for a hook, the flukes of that 
there anchor wouldn’t be strong enough to hold him /” 

I saw at once the impossibility of tying a fly under such circum- 
stances. 

What bait, then, do you use I asked. “ Wouldn’t a Bath bun, 
now, be a good thing? I’ve tried the fish in the Serpentine with that, 
and they seemed to like it very much.” 

“ A bun !” said Tom, hastily ; “ well if ” But what he was going 

to say he stopped short in, and went on somewhat slower. The best 
bait is a nice bit of dogfish, about the size of the palm of your hand, 
doubled well round the hook. Congers likes that. When dogfish ain’t 
to be had, which is our cas now, I gives him the tail of a mack’rel.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said I, “ that it would have been a good plan to 
have brought some harpoons? That’s the way they catch whales.” 

“That may be,” replied Tom, “but harpoons wouldn’t be of no use 
here. Congers ain’t like whales j they ain’t got no sich suiface to ex- 
pose. You couldn’t find whore to bury one in a conger ; they never 
shows nothing as they can’t help.” 

“ What do you say to a landing-net ?” I observed, resolved to let 
Capstan see that I was, at all events, a good fresh- water sailor. 

“ I’d just as soon try to net a sherk as a conger !” exclaimed Tom. 
“ Why, one riggle of his backbone ivould break all the meshes as ever 
was made. But come, mate,” he continued, turning his head over his 
shoulder, and addressing his yellow-headed cousin, “ we must g^ve way 
if we’re to get a sight of the conger this artenioon.” 

The two men, accordingly, bent over their oars, till their faces were 
quite red with fatigue ; and Capstan exerted himself so much, that, from 
the sounds he emitted from his throat, I feared ho was throwing himself 
into convulsions, and advised him to moderate his ardour. 

“Oh, never fear, sir,” said the honest fellow, laughing hysterically ; 
“ it’s only hiccups. They doos me good when I’m at work.” And he 
laughed again at his own weakness in the most light-hearted manner 

about twenty minutes more of hard rowing, Capstan gave a 
signal to his companion, and they rested on their oars, the boat still 
shooting along with the way they had given her. 

“ We’re close upon the ground now,” said Tom. “ You see, sir, the 
water’s gettin’ more shallerer ; it’s where the rocks begins. There’s a 
shoal just hereaway where they ketches the prawns and lobsters. Hand 
in the oars, mate ; we’ll just unship the rudder, Cap’n, and scuU a bit. 
Here, you boy Jack, come aft, and lend a hand !” 

The word “ scull ” surprised me, but the mystery was presently ex- 
plained, by the boy seizing one of the oars, which he thrust over the 


possible. 

After 
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stem of the boat, and began wriggling it right and left in the wateri 
just as a cat wriggles its tail. It seems that this process, called scull- 
ing,” imparts an onward movement to the vessel to which the invention 
is applied. It is a very useful discovery, and ought to be patented ; if 
not, the French will be sure to get hold of it, and then they may cross 
the Channel any night they please, without the slightest fear of making 
a noise— if they can oiJy hold their tongues. 

While the boy was sculling, Tom went into the bow of the boat, and 
his mate pulled out from beneath the place where he sat several strong 
lines and hooks — not near so thick and large, however, as they had given 
me reason to expect — and began to bait them with the mackarels’ 
tails. 

“ Hold hard, Jack,” e\claimed Capstan, after he had attentively sur- 
veyed the water for a few minutes, “ weVo close upon his hamt now. 
There, you keep her steady, that’s all. Just step this way, sir; take 
core of that thawt ; keep off from the side, sir ; lend a harm, mate— 
that’s you, sir ; there you are.” 

It is no slight stroke of seamanship, I can assure any landsman, to 
pass safely from the stcrn-shects to the bow of a boat when she is in 
motion. It requires an extremely nice eye, the foot of a cragsman, and 
the nerve of a chamois-hunter ; without those requisites, few can do it 
pioperly. The stupid mate nc uly threw me off my balance by his in- 
terference, but, in spite of his officiousness, I reached the spot where 
Capstan stood. 

Do you see him?” said I, eagerly, for the glow of anticipative com- 
bat was kindling in my veins ; ‘‘ do you see him ?” 

“ Not ezackly, sir,” replied Tom, peering over the gunhole, as the 
edge of a boat is called. “ What was that? I’m blest if I don’t think 
I see his tail just there, u]) among them seaweeds. There he goos — 
right into his hole under that ’ere rock.” 

I looked anxiously in the direction in which Capstan pointed, but, 
though I am tolerably sharp-sighted, I failed to discover any traces of 
the creature, and I expressed myself to that effect. 

‘‘ Ah, sir, they re uncommon swift is congers,” was Tom’s reply, un- 
less you happens to be used to ’em, it’s not easy even to say you see ’em 
when they hides themselves like this’n.” 

“ You are sure he is in his hole, Tom?” said I. 

Sure oiftt, sir,” he answed, unhesitatingly. 

How will you get him out ? Poke him up, hey, and then make him 
eat the bait, is that it ?” 

“ If we know’d where to poke him, cap’n, that might amser, but 
congers is werry sly creturs, werry sly indeed they is. He’s a watchin* 
on us now at this blessed minnit I’ll be bound, with that there one eye of 
his. We must inweagle him, that's what we must do. Hand the cap’n 
aline, mate. Now, sir, you just turn one end on’t round this ’ere thole- 
pin to make all fast, and drop the line into the water, keeping a few coils 
in your left hand to play him with after he’s taken the bait— but when 
once jy’ou has him, whatever you do, don’t let go.” 

I followed his directions, and, fixing my eyes attentively on the rocks, 
waited for the appearance of tho conger. Tom and his mate also lowered 
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their lines, and there we sat, three as determined men as ever spliced the 
mainbrace. 

Fishing is a very pleasant thing, when you have plenty of sport, but 
when you haven’t, I am free to confess that I think it rather slow. For up- 
wards of half an hour we remained silent and motionless, except a little 
bobbing up and down to make the bait appear lively, but though I ma- 
naged my part of the business admirably, the conger never stirred. 

Perhaps he has had his supper,” I suggested, and isn’t hungry !” 

Tom put his left hand horizontally above his eyes, and had what he 
called “ a bright look-out to the west’ard.” 

No, sir,” he said, after a pause ; “ that ’ere conger s supper’s not yet 
cooked ; they never eats nothin’ much afore sun down ; it wants a good 
bit of that yet.” 

How long will he be, do you think, before he comes out ?” I inquired, 
for I was beginning to get a little tired of doing nothng. 

That's altogether onsartin’, sir, it depends on his temper ; they’ve a 
deal of temper has congers. I’ve watched ’em myself for eight and forty 
hours of a stretch, and never see nothin’ at all, tho’ 1 know’d they was 
there as true as 1 knows that this’n a list’nin’ to what we*re sayin’ 
now.” 

“ I’ve sot longer nor that,” observed the yellow-headed mate, “ and 
never caught nothin’ but the roomatticks.” 

At that rate,” said I, “ we shall go back no wiser than we set out.’* 

Tom answered, with a singular kind of smile, 

“ Oh yes, Cap’n, somethin’s auleys to be larnt, whatsomnever one doos. 
I see summot a stirrin’ them weeds agen ; did’nt you, mate ? Keep the 
boat off a bit, boy, to the edge of that ’ere rock. Rise your line a little, 
Cap’n. Now lower him agen. Steady.” 

But while he was offering me this unnecessary advice, 1 took a course 
of my own. The conger, I was assured, w'as hidden somewhere in the 
rocks. Now if the brute was obstinate, and wouldn’t come out to eat, the 
only way was to make him. It was useless offering him a mackerel’s tail 
for supper if he hadn’t any appetite. “ I’ll tickle it for him,” thought I ; 
and while Capstan’s head was turned to give some directions about the 
boat, I raised the bait to the surface of the water, tore it off, and quickly 
sunk my line, which was heavily leaded, amongst the rocks, where I 
jerked it about in every direction, feeling pretty confident that I should 
get hold of him that way, if he was to be had at all. NoT was my ex- 
pectation disappointed. 1 had not flourished my arm half a dozen times 
before I felt a sudden tug. 

“I have him!” I exclaimed. “Now then!” And remembering 
Capstan’s instructions not to let go, and grasping the line with botn 
hands, I pulled away with all my might. “ He’s confoundedly strong,” 
I cried, after struggling for some time, now slackening a little, and then 
making “ taut,” as I had been advised. “ He’s a tremendous fellow! I 
shall wdly be able to haul him on board.” 

“ Let me keep him steady for you, while you take breath, sir,” said 
Tom, whose glee at my success was quite irrepressible. Indeed, this 
genial feeling was shared by eveiy one in the boat. 

“ No I” 1 replied, resolutely ; “ what my right hand has struck, my 
right hand shall bring captive to my feet. Stand by with the boat- 
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hook, if you like, and poke out his other eye when I get him out of the 
water. Now for it.” And, bending all my muscles to the effort, I set 
one knee on the gunhole of the boat, and strove with might and main to 
drag the monster from his den. 

A moment more and 1 should have been successful, for, as Capstan told 
me afterwards, the brute was all but vanquished, when, unfortunately, the 
line, incapable of sustaining the two-fold strain, snapped right in two ; 
and, such was the violence of the recoil, that, before I could recover my 
equilibrium, I was plunged backwards, head over heels, into the ocean ! 
1 have only an indistinct recollection of what followed. There was a rush 
of waters all around me, lights danced in my eyes, strange noises filled 
my ears, and the sole sense of consciousness which, I think, 1 possessed, 
was the dread, not so much of being drowned, as of being devoured by 
my infuriated antagonist. Nor was this fear an unfounded one, for as I 
was rising to the surface I felt a smart stroke on my collar-bone, accom- 
panied by a grating noise — the conger’s triple row of teeth, no doubt, 
endeavouring to tear me ; and after that 1 remember nothing till I found 
myself lying on my back in the bottom of the boat, and Tom Capstan, 
looking as pale as a sheet, trying to pour some brandy down my throat. 

“ It was lucky for you, sir,” he said, as soon as I was a little recovered, 
“ that 1 had the boat-hook handy, and caught you by the collar, or you 
might have gone down agen, and got ’tangled among the weeds.” 

Did you see the — the— the scip — the hippop — the boa — the conger, 
I mean — did you see him come out at me ?” I gaspingly inquired. 

‘‘See him, sir! ah, 1 think wc did, too — didn’t us, mate?” asked 
Capstan. 

“ I shan’t never sec sich another,” responded the yellow-headed one. 

“ I think,” said J, “ thjit he couldn’t have given me so much trouble if 
he hadn’t — somehow — twisted his tail round the trunks of some of the — 
the submarine trees that grow down there.” 

“ Summut of that sort, sir,” replied Capstan. “ I’m sure you couldn’t 
have hooked him firmer if yo\Cd got hold of the very rocks theirselvcs ! 
Eut bless me, Cap’n, you’re oncommon -wet — and the sky’s changing. I 
shouldn’t wonder if we >vas to have some dirty weather if we don’t make 
haste back.” 

This remark put us all on the qui vivcy and the men set to work in 
good earnest to reach the shore, which, after an hour’s hard pulling they 
accomplished,ikiot, however, before the sea had made a victim — after its 
usual fasliion — of the indomitable Jolly Green. 

Chapter III. 

I FLAN AN EXPEDITION. 

For a short time after this adventure I was not in much humour to 
tempt the sea again, and, indeed, I was hardly fit for hard work, my 
collar-bone being still very stiff and painful. When I examined the place 
afterwards, in the secrecy of my own chamber, I could distinctly trace the 
mark of one of the conger’s teeth, extending from the nape of the neck 
to the point of the shoulder. It was just as if I had been scored W a 
boat-hook, or some such instrument, and fully satisfied me that there had 
been no exaggeration on the part of Capstan and his companion, when 
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they described the size of the monster. Reasoning, indeed, fix>m analogy 
d la Cuvier^ who, when Buftbii gave him a hair of the dog that bit him, 
pronounced at once as to tlie sanity of the animal, I at once inferred, from 
the appearance of my wound, that the conger must have been at least 
forty feet in length, and that one of its teeth must have projected a great 
deal beyond the rest. These are facts which I intend shortly to lay 
before tne Royal Geographical Society. 

But a few days' repose in the tranquillity of Ocean Cottage brought 
back my natural energy, and ray thoughts once more returned to the perils 
of the deep, which I felt a wild, buccaneering pleasure in braving. Cap- 
stan and the usual crew accompanied me again on various fishing excur- 
sions ; but though wo were successful enough in catching small fry, it 
was very singular that we never could manage to get even a glimpse of 
the conger. I am of opinion that the creature’s instinct must have made 
him aware whenever I mis on the water in search of him, and he had had 
too narrow an escape when we came into contact to wish to renew the 
struggle with so formidable a foe as I had proved. Indeed, this opinion 
was fully confirmed by Capstan and the mate. 

In the mean time, while [ was thus dallying with the deep, sterner pur- 
poses were working in my mind, and The Tub was getting ready for sea. 
How little the busy workmen, or even Sniirker — old sea-dog as he was — 
divined my thoughts as T used to sit on one of the groins, apiiarently 
intent on watching them, as they tarred and feathered the lugger, though 
all the time 1 was planning schemes of midnight daring that should one 
day astonish the coast of S — ss — x, much as my former rival, L — s 
N — ^p — 1 — n, has Lately astonished a n — ghb — r— ng country. 

Like him, I kept my project to myself till I was ready for action, and 
did not, in the first instance, admit even Capstan to my counsel. It was 
'only by degrees that I prepared him for the coup cTetat I meditated. I 
began by desiring him to look out for ten or a dozen hardy, determined 
fellows, who, for liberal pay, were willing to sail under my flag. He 
looked rather blank when first I spoke on this subject, conceiving that it 
was my intention to turn him and his yello>v-headed cousin adrift ; but 
when I told him that ho was to be my first-lieutenant, and that the 
mate” might act in whatever capacity he thought fit, his spirits rose 
again, and he swore on the spot to nail his colours to the mast. Ho then 
asked me what was my motive for wishing to hire so many more men ? 

“ To man The Tuh,^ I replied, calmly. 

“ Why, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ she’s manned a’ready ; leastways, if me and 
the mate and the boy, Jack, ain’t to be turned off.” 

How do you mean ?” I inquired. 

“ We three’s quite enough to navigate that ’ere craft,” said he, — ‘‘ we 
could take her anywheres. Another hand, p Vaps, mightn’t be too many 
— and I’ve a brother-in-law who’d be quite willing to devote a portion of 
his time — he’s a lobster- pot maker by trade, but a excellent seaman — but 
more ud be in the way, the wessel couldn’t hold ’em.” 

‘‘ You surprise me,” I returned; “ I fancied that her war complement” 
(laying a strong accent on the belligerent substantive) would be at least, 
twenty. Listen to me attentively,” I continued; “first of all — can I trust 
you ?” 

Trust me, sir I” he exclaimed, throwing his hat on the shingly beach 
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and bearing his brawny neck; there’s my edd, if you doubts my onner 
take a axe and cut it off!” 

Enough, my brave fellow,” I said, “ I never did doubt you; now pay 
attention to what I am going to say. You call me Captain Brown. Be 
it so. I am Captain Brown while I stand on the chalky cliffs of Albion, 
—or it pleases me so to call myself. But when my foot is on the quarter- 
deck of yonder craft, which now lies hull down upon the dog-shores — when 
my own green pennant is floating above my head,— and am known by a 
name which, w’ere it where it whispered in W — rth — ^ng, would make 
every tradesman in the town tremble in his trousers! So far let that 
suffice. You think, perhaps, that I came to this coast for ordinaiy pur- 
poses of amusement : to bathe, to fish, eat shrimps and figs, and ride on 
donkies. lla! ha! These pleasures may satisfy the worn-out Londoner, 
but I am of a mould that yearns for sterner delights. Come hither, closer, 
that no ear but yours may drink the sound. What say you,” I added, 
lowering my voice to a hoarse whisper, ‘‘ what say you to the smuggler’s 
bold career?— wind on the bow — ^helm hard up — grapnels out— lugger 
on a Ice-shore — flash in the pan — ^roar of stern-chasers — running fight- 
larboard and starboard — dense fog — sheer oft* — tubs, bales, kegs — silk, 
brandy, bacca — hooray ! — hoo — oo — ray ! — hoo — o — oo— ray !” 

And in the enthusiasm of the moment I cheered with ail my might, 
and Tom Capstan re-echoed my Jicers. 

“ Well !” said Tom, when our mutual excitement had, in some degree, 
abated, “ blest if I didn’t think yon was arter summut, Cap’n. So The 
Tvb is to do a bit of country band, is she ? With all my heart. It’s a 
dull life we’ve been a leadin’ down here. Wo wants a stir up of some 
kind.” 

“And you shall have it, I promise you,” I rejoined. “When do you 
think The Tub can bo ready for sea?” 

C’apstan mused for a moment, 

“ Let me see,” he said ; “ this is the 10th — well, if we was to run her 
off them dogshers to-morrer, — it ud take us a couple of days to step her 
mast and bond on her new sails — that ud bring us to the 14th; then 
there’s the prewisions, — ^you’d like to prewision her for a cruise, I s’pose, 
sir!” 

“ Of course,” I replied; “for a cruise of — of — how long shall we say, 
Tom?” 

“ P’r’aps, sir, you’d better leave that to me. I must overhaul her and 
see if all her lockers arc water-tight and how much she’ll hold. You 
eat bisket, sir, in coorse?” 

“ Captain's biscuit,” returned I, with an air of dignity, “ when I am at 
sea. Buy as much of that as you think necessary — and cheese and 
butter — tea, chocolate, coffee, and sugar — and — I’m &nd of fresh milk — 
could you manage to get a cow?” 

“ I could get a cow easy enough, only when I had ’un I shouldn’t know 
where to stow un on board The Tub'' 

“ Right,” I observed; “ I seo your difficulty. Cows have horns. The 
ropes might get entangled. I will waive the cow, — and rough it; yes, 
rough it, as becomes a son of ocean.” 

“We could te’ther a goat, sir,” suggested Capstan; “there’d be room 
in the forehatch for that. My brother-in-law’s wife — that's his second 
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wife,— not ray poor sister — she’s dead and ’appy — her name’s Kelsom— 
well, Mrs. Kelsom’s got as fine a she-goat as ever was kidded. It draws 
a shoy on the promenade, — you may have noticed it, sir. It brings Mrs. 
Kelsom a goodish bit of money during the season, for they’re not ’spen- 
sive animals isn’t goats, — but she’d part with it to you, sir, I know, — 
’specially if she know’d that her husband was a goiii’ to sail along of us.” 

I desired Capstan to make the double arrangement, and said, with 
respect to other matters, such as preserved meats, wine, spirits, and cigars, 
I would see to them myself. Then, inviting him to take a turn with me 
along the beach, that we might be altogether out of earshot, in case any 
of the g — V — mm — ^nt sp— es were lurking about, I entered into more 
serious details. 

“ Of course, Capstan,” said I, in a grave tone, ‘‘ when you embark in 
an enterprise of this nature, you are prepared for the consequences ?” 

I never takes nothin’ in hand, sir,” he returned, resolutely, “ that I 
doesn’t go right through with. I’m under your orders — v\hile you pays 
me — so many guineas a- week, more or less. I arsks myself, ‘ What’s the 
Capn's commands ?’ ‘ To run over to the French coast,’ is my arnser.’ 
‘ What to do there ?’ says I, agon. ‘ What’s the odds to you ?’ is my 
reply. P’raps it’s tubs, — p’raps it isn’t; — that’s no bisness of mine. 
There, sir, them’s my principles — them’s the cullers I sails under !” 

True as steel,” thought 1. “ Well, then,” I pursued, aloud, “ you 
must bo aware — without ray telling you’’ — here I threw in a look of 
intelligence, and he nodded in return— “ that it is necessary for me to 
protect my property when once it is shipped ; I don’t say against whom — 
but, simply, protect it.” 

^’om nodded again. 

“ How many guns is The Tub pierced for on her main-deck 

There’s the i cupper-holes and the bull’s-eye abaft the forehatch. 
But what weight of metal are you a-thinkin’ on, sir?’’ 

“ ( )h, the usual thing — four-and-twenty pounders, I believe.” 

Too heavy, sir,” said Tom, reflecting, “ What with the recoil, they’d 
go right out Wkwards artcr they was fired off. You knows what that 

sir ?” 

I coloured at this allusion to my accident with the conger ; but it was 
no time for permitting my temper to be ruffled. 

“ How then,” I asked, “ about artillery.” 

“ If you’ll take my advice, sir,” replied Capstan, “ you’ll not think 
about it. You wants The Tub to sail; and she will sail — if you don’t 
overweight her— like a duck, which she built like one. What’s the trade 
for ? Why, ninnin’ — that’s it. A swivel, now, for a signal, or a make- 
belicve in case of being chased, and some small arms— a gun a-picce for 
me and Kelsom and the mate, and a pistol for the boy ” 

“ 1 thought, at least,” I said, with a feeling akin to gloom, ‘‘ that wo 
could have had some carronades or howitzers, or something of that kind 
on deck, but if The Tub wouldn’t sail under such a weight of metal, 
that idea must be abandoned. At all events, you’ll fit up an arm-rack 
in the chief cabin — ^for the boardmg-pikes and muskets — and see to the 
powder-magazine.” 

Oh,' that in coorse. sir,” answered Capstan ; only we must do it on 
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the sly, and kiver it all well up, or we shall have they shirks there — the 
rev’noo men — down upon us some day with a sarch.” 

True,” I observed, “ the hirelings may otherwise mar my project.” 

And seize the wessel before she sails.” 

Give me then — ^the — the — ^benefit of your opinion on the matter 
altogether.” 

“ As you wishes for it, sir, here it is. Powder and shot’s useful ; so is 
a gun or two, no matter what for ? For a ten-pun’ note, sir, 1*11 make 
that all right ; the arms shall be reddy when they're wanted^ and that’s 
you need know about ’em. It will keep you out of harm’s way with the 
rev’noo, in case of squalls.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said 1, “ you’re right. As to the armament of the craft, 
then, I leave that also to you. Personally, I shall know how to pro- 
vide. But to return to the first question I asked you. When can The 
Tub be rigged, manned, victualled, armed, and fit for a cruise?” 

As I said afore, sir, this is the 10th ; in a fortnight she’ll be riddy 
to go to the North Pole. How s the moon? — about the full, I think. 
In a fortnight more we shall have nepp tides and dark nights — all the 
better for us. We can make a safe run then over to Sherbug or Ilavver- 
de-Grease — but, Cap’n, there’s somethin’ as is left out of your calki- 
lation.” 

I asked what that was. 

“ Why, when we runs the tubs ashore, we must have some as can 
hike ’em away up the country for us. Now, you w’as a talkin’ about 
hirin’ more men. The fact is, I do know three or four as ud be glad of 
the job, now the harvestin’ is pretty nigh got in. They’re all men as 
I can trust — relations of my own — that’s to say, of my missesses alld 
mine. A light spring waggin’ and a team of good horses would soon 
wliip off what goods we brought, afore the preventives had any notion 
we was on the coast.” 

“ Admirable !” I exclaimed. You have forestalled my ideas on the 
point. I was just going to think of the very thing. Now, then, we 
will separate. Don’t let your family feelings induce you to breathe a 
syllable of this matter to any one. Don’t even trust Smirker with the 
slightest hint. Come up to my apartments this afternoon ; bring some 
prawns, if you like, as a blind, and then I’ll give you the money neces- 
sary for your preparations. For my own part, I shall have plenty to do 
between this and the 24th, when I trust I shall see the bunting waving 
in the breeze. Farewell, Thomas, and let old Charley Napier’s watch- 
word at the memorable action of the Isle of Dogs — or the Doggerbank, 
as it is sometimes called — let his watchword be ours !” 

“ What was that, sir ?” said Capstan, os he turned his quid, and m^e 
a lurch to windward. 

“ Stand to your guns, my boys, and douse the glims !” 

I reserve the rest of my uarrative for next month. 
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THE ANSAYEII. OR ASSASSINS.* 

Tiik Ansayrii, or Nusayrii, have, by their identification with the 
“ Assassins” of the Crusaders, their mysterious worship, their oft-misre- 
presented secret practices, and their unexplored mountain recesses, been, 
both themselves and their countiy, involved in all the interest of a semi- 
mystic obscurity. True that the Ansayrii themselves are scattered aSI 
along the coast of North Syria and CiUcia, and that they coQstitute»in 
those countries a large portion of the agricultural labourers — that many 
have been employed as servants by Europeans residing in the Levant ; 
true, also, that their ovyn country is constantly traversed by Europeans 
journeying from Tripoli to Hamah, by' their once great strongholds Kalah 
al Husn and Kalah al Masyaad, and from Latakla to Aleppo, by the 
Jibal Kraad; but still there remained a limited but unknown and unex- 
plored tract of country between these two travelled route*!, and little 
insight into the practices of the secluded mountaineers had ever been 
arrived at fi’om the pliant and crafty denizen of the plain and the city. 

We are indebted to Mr. Walpole for a first thorough exploration of the 
Ansayrii country, and a carefully-prosecuted inquiry into the habits and 
manners of this strange people. It w\ns, he says, after he arrived at 
Bayrut, on his second trip, that he began to think of making a point of 
exploring the country of the ATi«ayrii more thoroughly than had been yet 
done. “I looked at the map,” he says, in his sparkling naiTative. 

There was nothing to do; all was filled in Kasnian, Jerusalem, the 
Ilauran. If I bought tape in a sliop on hudgate-hill, ten to one if the 
pereon who served me had not taken a ret uni -ticket by the steamer, 
rushed in a fortnight over Syria and Egypt, and knew as much, at all 
events, as his dragoman thought ho oiigJit to know for his money . The 
compasses dropped frx)m my hand in despair; there was nothing for it but 
to get a friendly doctor quietly to make me a Mussulman, and, joining 
the caravan, go on to Mecca. But no : here is a wild part, bare from 
Safyta to Nahr al Kabir, which Arrowsmith has never ventured to put 
on copper. I turned to Kelly — almost the only book that has survived 
my journey — and there actually in print saw: ‘We have now skirted 
both flanks of the mountains inhabited by the Ansayrii, or Ansayriaus, and 
Ismalys, without having made any intimate acquaintance with these 
strange tribes or their abodes, which all European travellers seem very 
shy of approaching.’ 

“ Ten thousand thanks, fellow-traveller ! Here was untrodden ground. 
1 was off, and fixed my head-quarters at Latakia. 

“ In this journey, or rather in its first stage, others, far abler than my- 
self, have trodden before me ; but the reader will allow that I have not 
sought to copy or relate what they also saw. I came like a pilgrim, and 
put mortar in the interstices, and replaced stones broken through the lapse 
of time, thus endeavouring only to relate what others had overlooked. In 
this, I hope, the reader will find pleasure. 

* The Ansayrii, and the Assassins, with Travels in the Further EaM^’in 
1850-51 ; including a Visit to Nineveh. By Lieutenant the Hon. F. Widpole^IkN^, 
author of “ Four Years in the Pacific,” 3 vols. Bichard Bentley. 
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^ Jtfy travels in the Mountains of the Ansayrii are new, and many of 
the places were never before visited by Europeans. To this new route let 
me invite die reader, the traveller, the savant. The Ansayrii have long 
been an enigma ; travellers have skirted, have beheld from a distance, but 
have never ventured among their hospitable tribes. Even Burckhardt 
slept only one night at an Ansayrii village. Pococke, I think, says 
merely that they make and drink abundance of good wine. The pioneer 
has lieen ; he lias returned safe. From what 1 know of them, 1 invite 
tsaveBers among tliem, and, in the language of the Arab, say, ^Ta 
faddale eli mah salaanii !’ (Step in, and peace be with you !)” 

We must avow at the outset our conviction that the political and 
theological importance of the Ansayrii and of their country has been 
enveloped in a good deal of unnecessary myslbry, and, as a natural 
sequence, has been very much exaggerated. The Ansayrii Mountains, 
wbich occupy the limited tract between the valley of the Nahr al Kabir, 
at the northern extremity of the Lebanon, atici the river of Latakia, 
which separates them from Casiiis and Antl-Casius, has not a length of 
above fifty miles by twenty-five in extreme width. Bounded on one side 
by the sloping littoral of Tortosa, Gabala, and Laodicea, well known to 
travellers — cut through by the great roads to Hamah, by Kalah al Husn 
and Kalah Masyaad, to Jisr al Shuglir (ancient Scleuciis ad Belus), by 
the Jibal Kraad, the country of the scammony growers — and descending 
abruptly into the valley of tlie Tapper Oroutes (ancient Cmlo- Syria) — ac- 
cident, far more than any real apprehension on the part of Syrian tra- 
vellers, has been the reason that these limited mountain-districts have 
been so little visited. Travelling along the coast-line, the wanderer finds 
little to tempt him away to these pathless mountain tracl^. Following 
the valley of the Orontes, the temptations to climb the bluff green hiJh 
that breast that valley to the westward like a wall are still less felt. So^ 
also, passing from Tripoli or Tortosa to Hamath, or from Latakia to Jisi 
al Shughr, tlie fame of few cities or ruins of magnitude attract the wan* 
dcrer from the beaten road. As to the Ansayrii, they are, as before said 
scattered over the country; the mountains that bear their name can 
scarcely be called their stronghold. We sliall subsequently sec that they 
dwell only in the lower or hilly country. There are, probably, nearly as 
many villages of Ansayrii in Cilicia as in the Jibal Ansayrii ; there are, 
we should suspect, two to one in the Jibal Kraad. The road through the 
latter country, and which the writer has travci*sed with a single muleteer 
—one that was also explored long ago by the veteran Maundrell — may, 
indeed, be said to lead through Uie heart of the country. 

As to the Ansayrii themselves, they are well known as the most 
industrious, peaceful, open-hearted, honest race of mountaineers in Syria, 
They are calumniated by the Muhammadans, who hate them because 
thqr win not pay due reverence to their Prophet, and by the Christians, 
who* abbminato them because they do not acknowledge their Messiah. 

In that pait of the mountains above Jibali,” said old Maundrell ^a.d. 
1697 ), “ there dwell a people, called by the Turks Neceres (Nusayrii, or 
Ansayrii), of a very strange and singular character ; for it is their prin* 
to adhere to no certain religion, but, chameleon-like, they put on 
the4»iour of religion, whatever it be, which is reflected upon them from 
the persons with whom they happen to converse. With Christians they 
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profess themselves Christian^; with Turks, they are good Mussulmans; 
with Jews, they pass for Jews; being such Pl'oteuses in religion^ that 
nobody was ever able to discover what shape or standard theii^ Con- 
sciences are really of. All that is certain concerning them is, that they 
make very much and good ^^ine, and are great drinkers.” 

This last statement is fathered by Mr. Walpole on Pococke. The 
latter learned traveller sa} s of the Ansayrii, “ The Noceres, who 
live north-east of Latichea, aie spoken of by many. Their religion 
seems to be some remains of Paganism; they are much despised by 
the Turks, and these j)CopIe seem lather fond of the Christians. I 
could not learn anything particular concerning their religion, only, that 
once a year they hold a sort of feast by night, wliicli very mucli resembles 
the ancient Bacchanals ^ it is possible they may be the descendants of 
the people called Nazerini, mentioned by Pliny.” 

Similar prejudices ha\t‘ been handed down from traveller to traveller, 
few taking the trouble to inquire for themselves ; for who has been among 
the Ansa 3 n‘ii, and not received the most favourable impressions of their 
character ? — (See a paper on the Ansayrians, or Ansayrii, in Ainsworth's 
Magazine, vol. iii., p. .5S2.) But there was supposed to be something 
secret, something mysterious and hidden in their doctrines and practices, 
and that w-as quite sufficient that it should be rendered a hundred-fold 
more obscure and mysterious by speculations innumerable, and additions 
in almost the same ratio. 


No sooner had Mr. Walpole taken up his quarters in an old, tumble- 
down Mussulman's house at Latakia, than he began hii inquiries. Though 
previously acquainted with many Ansayrii, high in their degree, he had 
not yet discovered one trace of their belief, all his inquiries being met by, 

I am of your faith,” or the equally common answer of, “ Your faith, 
my lord irankmason” (freemason). But at Latakia our traveller 
thought he had a le\er which would work, and that was, to learn religion, 
as some people learn languages — through tlie medium of fair lips. But, 
alas ! this notable project was soon blowm to tlie winds, for some sullen 
Ansayri assured him that they never taught their religion to thtnr women. 
“ Would you have us teach them,” he said, “ whom we use, our holy 
faith.” No, the Ansayrian ladies were left to go to heaven their own 
way. Being thus defeated in his project of obtaining information at 
Latakia and the Ansayrian villages in the immediate neighbourhood, 
Mr. Walpole determined to start for the interior : 

“ To-morrow, dear reader, I had intended to have taken my leave of 
you, among the orange-blossoms of ray court ; but, if you will, we will 
yet journey on; and tread where none of European race have ever yet* 
roamed. I take your consent ; the servants furbish up their arms ; the 
hadji is off to the bazaar, to a secret store, whence he draws hashish ; ;; 
he would die, he says, without it, and feels sure those bookless 
Ansayrii, never heard of the holy weedJ* So, Jnshallah! 
shall see us on the road.” 

Our traveller's way lay by Basnada, up the Nahr al Hi^abir— the 
Latakia. Thence to Shulfatiya, most travellers' first station on the 
Jisr al Shughr and Aleppo, and here, says Mr. Walpole, his first 
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had to be passed, the whole male population poured out ; his hand was 
kiss^ his horse much bored — half Inclined to lack — was Wne along till 
we reached the open space in front of the village. The women, doomed to 
toil, all soulless as they are, hang timidly back. Felts were spread on a 
rising ground, and there we sat. The spot was very pretty; the flat- 
roofed hovels, each with an affair like the tilt of a waggon, made of twigs 
on the roof : in these the natives sleep during the summer.” It seems to 
have been Mr. Walpole’s intention to have gone on at once to Kalah al 
9iyun, or Sion as he writes it; but no sooner at Shulfatiya, than, he says, 
his companion showed so many causes why that he most unwillingly gave 
up his own route, and they agreed at once to go to the southward. 

They accordingly proceeded next day south and by east over an undu- 
lating plain to the district of Mahalbi. Here the good and much calum- 
niated Ansayrians came out and pressed them to remain the day with 
them. “ It is our right to-day to have you.” But our travellers con- 
tinued onwards over low rounded hills, covered with myrtle and rhododen- 
dron, (oleander ?) passing the Xahr Shubar, or Stamar, to the district of 
Kaldabha, whence Volney derived his Kalbia, the residence of the Ansayrii 
shaikh Ismaal al Osman. Along the road they passed many ruined 
villages, and kiibbahs, or tombs of shaiklisand holy men, as in other parts, 
with neatly whitewashed domes'. Beyond Kaldahha was the district of 
Bani Ali, one of the best cultivated of any. This was directly east of 
Jibali, ancient Gabala. Beyond this they came to the village of Ain al 
Shughr, the sweet, or sugar spring,” which Mr. Walpole calls Ein el 
Sakarr, and where they were received at the house of Shaikh Sukkur, a 
real Ansayrian and a notorious bon vivant 'I'hey did not avail them- 
selves, however, of the proffered hospitality of the shaikh, but proceeded 
over a more hilly but wooded country to Matua, the residence of Shaikh 
Habib, one of the religious heads of the Ansayrii nation, and having a 
revenue of about 1000/. a year. Much of this, however, is property left 
to his ancestors by pious persons, and the proceeds of which he is bound 
to spend in hospitality. All who come arc fed, and remain as long as they 
please. After death he will be canonised, and his tomb will add to the 
number of holy stations that dot the hills ali around. 

From hence Mr. Walpole diverged a little to visit the castle of Bani 
Israal, or the children of Israel, situated on a high conical hill in the 
middle of a deep gorge. This is a ruin of some extent, including a castle 
of Saracenic origin, (?) with a modern outer wall of rubble, and a village 
in ruins. A little scene, characteristic of mountaineer mistrust, occurred * 

' ftfc this spot, whither Mr. Walpole had repaired, partly on horseback, partly 
on foot, accompanied by fifteen armed Ansayrii : 

They led me to the entrance of a subterraneous passage, which they told me 
' of Blood (meaning the prison for great offences rather^. Except 

of this spot, its depth, and the vast treasures contained in it. they 
, hIntWthulitions of the place. However, as we were there, tiiey surround 
begged me to be seated, requesting to know wliat I wanted with Shaikh * 
Stoutly maintaining the truth, that it was but to make his friend- 
were much vexed at my, as they fancied, not wishing to confide to 
^timWao the secret. After awhile, they resumed their civility, and we pro- 
If^Mback to the .sheik’s house. One of tlie brothers of the sheik, who, as 
J fcuffbre said, had accompanied me, spoke both warmly afid well of their con- 
“Think not that the Christians,” he said, “are more loved by the 
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Turks than we are. They are more numerous, aud the Frank protects thnir; 
but for IIS, who have none to protect us — none to speak — we are a ready prey 
for tlic Turk ; and, being weak, a fair spoil for the Christian. While the one 
takes by force, the other sucks tiie remainder by fraud. Whv should we toil 
when those we hate leap? ^Mly should we improve, to better our enemy? 
Ya Wallah ! we hate them, their faith, tlieir race, their name; and they know 
it. Did a Turk ever do good to one of us? if he did, it was as a man gives 
corn to his beast, to keep him ali\e to work.” 

shaikh Habib said to Mr. Walpole, that he would grant protection and 
a house to any teacher that kind philanthropists at home might send out 
to the Ansayrii ; but he insisted that the school must be under the super- 
vision of one of themselves ; that no means might be used to convert the 
boy, whose youth and undergrown intellects would render him liable to 
such perversion. 

The next village, Zama, was in a state of insurrection, and, worse than 
all, much addicted to brigandage; our traveller, however, was not only 
allowed to pass unmolested, but hospitality was proffered, which, for reasons 
of discretion probably, was declined. Beyond this was the village of 
Kaffir Dabin, on the Nahr Shubar, the taxes of which are a perquisite of 
the Sultan’s mosque at Jibali (a common arrangement in the East), and 
whose unfortunate shaikh had been in prison for two months for arrears of 
dues incurred by his predecessors. But might is right from Paris to Pekin. 
These poor prostrate tributaries to a Muhammadan mosque were so abased 
in morality as to proffer a girl about fourteen years of age, ns also a boy, 
as a servant to Mr. Walpole, to induce him to obtain the release of their 
shaikh. Happily, our traveller was subsccjuently enabled to effect this 
without robbing the village of a portion of its youtlifiJ population. Mr. 
Walpole reached Kaldahha, the seat of Ismnal Osman, the same evening. 
From this place he visitedPhn a north-easterly direction, Kalah, or CasUc 
Mahali, the more ancieTit name of which is said to have been Blackness, 
or ilethlehem. This castle was like the others in the Ansayrii country, 
situated amidst rugged yet beautiful mountains. The ruins appear to 
have been of Muhammadan origin, comprising what is called the Harim, 
and some still perfect rooms, called the Divan al Malik, or the king’s 
apartments — a lofty arched gateway, with large vaulted guard-rooms on 
each side, an inner wall and outer walls, built of large stones and defended 
by towers. On returning to the village, the strange admixture of hospi- 
tality and cupidity, which is so characteristic of the Arab, again mani- 
fested itself among the Ansayiii ; 


On returning to the village, the people had prepared a feast ample for twenty, 
and preased me to cat. On my complimenting my host on the extreme beauty 
of lus daughters, lie said — “ In your country would they fetch two thousand 
piastres?'* “ But have the mountain youth no taste; will they not give tw^ 
thousand for such angels ?” ** Yes, Ya Beg, they would, but then QMi- 

not; tiiey have it not. They pay ten now and twenty then ; W 

whole is not paid before ten years ; tlieii he gives a sheep tonlay 8^ a i 
morrow, but 1 want two thousand down. Come marry, Ya Beg; why v 
your youth in wandering over old mountains, looking at ruined 
^aity and live long ? Kishmet, kishmet !** 


On leaving Kaldahha for the lower country, whither Mr. Walpole smb 
1^ was foTC^ to return from the sickness of an attendant^ several shaim 
joined him, and the poor left their work to kiss his hands : his mareb vw 
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like a triumph. At pne place, a small villa^, the people unloaded his 
baggage and carried it off, declaring he should not go through their village 
without eating ; at another they took his bridle from his horse, and the 
children followed him, clinging to his stirrups. At Shulfatiya the horses 
were carried off, and he was compelled to partake of hospitality. The 
next day he arrived at Latakia, and had for three days slight attacks 
of fever. 

So much for a first trip among the Ansayrii, which extended from 
Shulfatiya by the Nahr Shubar to the district of the Baiii Ali, thence to 
Matua and the Castle of the Children of Israel and Zama, and back by 
the Nahr Snubar, or Shubar, to Kaldahha, with a divergence to Kalah 
Miiliali, and back to Shulfatiya. We are not, however, sure of the 
identity of the rivers which he designates as Nahr Sheba, or Stama, and 
Nalir Snowbar, as he passed the first on his way to Kaldahha, and the 
fl'‘cond on his way (back ?) to Kaldahha. The Nahr Shubar, or Snubar, 
is alone known to geographers, but it has several tributaries in the hilly 
country, and no doubt these were the chief two. 

On a second trip, Mr. Walpole proceeded from Shulfatiya to the 
residence of the judge of the Ansayrii. The office, he says, is an here- 
ditary one, and is in no way recognised by the Porte. From thence he 
proceeded into the great Mukatta, or district, as it is called, of Bait 
Shialf. The scenery became wild and bold; hill rose to mountain; 
smooth plain to precipitous heights. After a delightful ride he reached 
Mai bat, a large straggling vilJage, the residence of Shaikh Shamsin 
Sultan, one of the most powerful chiefs of the Ansayrii ; 

A plentiful dinner provided, and wine of capital quality. The nephews of 
the chief served ns, he receiving our news. For me, as one of themselves, 
they expressed gieat fcais, both that the Turkiilh’^ould publicly kill me, or 
more probably poison me in secret. ** Wc had an Ansayrii Pasha once, they 
thought him a Turk, but directly they knew really what he was, they killed 
him.” The sheik’s brotlicr was a noble fellow, a perfect specimen of the 
savage in his grandest form. He was loud in his assertion that, as far as 
people went, they would not give the nizam. “ I shall retire to a glen, and 
there rob my enemy and live. My people, like my^self, care little for home or 
loof ; the mountain-side with my son is better than the serai and him away.’’ 
Tlic elder brother of Siiemscon Sultan was shot by another tribe ; this pro- 
duced a war, in which they wasted the enemy dreadfully. 


Malbat is in the midst of the country which produces the celebrated 
Latakia tobacco, and is two hours from the renowned Kalah al Siyuu 
‘‘Kalaat cl Sinn, or Sioun, as it is pronounced,” says Mr. Walpole. 
A description of this remarkable castle was communicated last year to 
the Syro-£gyptian Society by Dr. Zimpel, who described it as situate at 
‘ the ^treme point of a ro^ several hundred feet in height, between two 
with mountain streams, so that it forms the fork between them, 
of the triangle thus formed is separated from the contimxnis 
Jbjid by an arrificial cutting in the solid rock, about sixty feet in bieadA, 
8 depth of more than a tnxndred feet. A pillar is left standing m tUs 
mit for the support of a bridge. The most perfect building in the m- 
.teiior is that which contained the well. It was a large naU, with a 
roof, from which a stone staircase led down to the water. The 
ilniilffings and works of defence, said the doctor, showed evideooe ef 
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having been constructed at various epochs. Mr. Walpole's description 
corroborates the doctor’s, with many additions. The south-eastern tower, 
he tells us, is called Buij al Jiinal, or the Camel’s Tower, and the pri- 
soners arc said to have been thrown from thence : 

The castle is well built, its foundations resting on the solid rock. It 
presents an irregular oblong form, round which runs a strong wall, further 
strengthened by square toweisof two or three stories in height; each story 
has large windows, originally barred with iron, and the chambcis all vaulted. 
The western part seems the citadel, higher than the rest within the exterior 
walls, which are vaulted over, thus rendering all the loopholes under cover, 
and forming enormous spaces for stores or men. The floor of these was 
strewn with burgoll and other grain, the remains of the stores of the Sionites 
and the soldier^. 

There is a second line of defence. Between the two are great ruins of 
vaults, and a cloister, still tolerably pci feet. The towers here arc enormous ; 
we ascended the principal one, containing a large vaulted room on each floor ; 
and a huge square shalt dc'-ceiids from top to bottom. Round the battle- 
ments were huge square rocks, loose*, each with a small niche in the under 

E art, in which to inseit a lever, to hurl the huge masses on the assailants’ 
eads below. Down the shaft ran a small staircase, or rather notches, for de- 
scending, which, according to the natives, communicated with the postern at 
the foot of the ditch. This seems not improbable. The tower was the last 
refuge ; here the last desperate defence was to be made, and after all, a reticat 
was deemed no unwise provision. 

In this portion I could And no church, or building that seemed at all to 
have been one ; huge stone shot lay about. In the centre is a niiiied mosque, 
but it does not bear a date of more than three iiundred years ; the minaret is 
square and low, so it may probably have been a church. VI^c could not enter 
it for ruins. There is also a fine bath, built with great taste ; of the work of 
the knights or the Christian chiefs : it shows tliat though dedicated to war, to 
toil, and fatigue, tliey forgojinot to avail themselves of the softer pleasures of 
the nations they warred agmst. Lower again, as we advance towards the 
eastern extremity, we find an interior wall and towers, also vast vaults. 
Here is a small ruined cinirch ; beyond, to the outer wall, there seem to have 
been houses, probably the dwellings of thoae attaclicd to the castle, and who 
tilled the adjoining lands. I could find no inscription ; on several stones an 
N or an M or S were cut, but apparently with no design ; tlic reservoir of 
water is a vast vault, half under ground, the sides and bottom well cemented: 
the natives say there is always water there. They amused themselves with 
firing their muskets in it, and the echo within and then without, as it rolled in 
numberless repetitions among the mountains, was very fine. There is also a 
deep well. Wc were heartily tired with scrambling over stones, into brakes, 
and creeping along vaults ; so we sat down. 

This great castle is in the possession of the Muhammadans and not 
of the Ansayrii, as is likewise the neighbouring well-cultivated district of 
Ballidar. Here Mr. Waipcfle left the Jibal Ansayrii (the ancient Bar* 
gylus) to enter the Jibal Kraad (the Anti-Casius), where the mass of ther 
people are still Ansayrii. Descending into the valley of the NAir al 
KaW, or “great river ” of Latakia, he passed some large villages an^, 
fir forests carpeted with wild flowers, and thence by Khan Khurshi 
the remarkable gap, first described by Maundrell, called, from a traditioi 
connected with it, Shaikh al Ajussi. Beyond this is the well-known < 
Kurd village of Badama, in the heart of the Scammony district. Here 
the road leaves the valley of the Nahr al Kabir, and the country becomes 
broken, the undulations being very steep, and the ascent rough and ' 
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tedious. On his way hence, to Jisr al Sliughr, Mr. Walpole describes his 
having passed, in a small valley, a huge boulder of rock, which had been 
hollowed into three chambers ; steps had been cut to ascend to the to^ ; 
gutters were cut over it, to convey the water into the basins hollowed in 
the 'well ; and here and there were seats. Two doors led to the cham- 
bew within, in which are troughs sufficiently long to contain a body, 
and smaller niches, as if for a vase or light. On the right, or south 
end, Avas a coffin within the chamber, which together contained eleven 
sarcophagi. The present governor of the Jibal Kraad, Mr. Walpole tells 
us, is one Muhammad Aga, who was a Kavass Bashi, or head police 
officer to the Euphrates’ expedition ; and he was full of praises of Colonel 
Chesney and the officers of the expedition, showing his arms, as pledges 
of the friendship they had entertained for him. 

After a visit to the castle of Shughr (Seleucus Belus), Mr. Walpole 
proceeded to Aleppo by the eastern slope of the Jibal Arbayin, or 
“ Mountain of Forty,” from forty spirits that tradition says are locked up 
in a cave there, and of which the Jibal Rayah, both being comprised in 
the ancient Belus, forms a part. In this district are the ruined cities 
of Jiradi, Kaffir al Barah, ‘‘ the Wilderness of the Just,” and others, which 
have been described by Burckhardt, as also in Ainsworths Magazine 
(vol. vi., p. 160 et seq,)^ and the now inhabited towns of Marah, Arniba, 
Rayah, and Adlip. 

Of Jiradi, two miles from Amiba, Mr. Walpole says : 

The ruins, though those of a considerable town, had little of interest, but 
over tlie whole the country around arid, stony, barren, iron, sterile; and then, 
the silence of the wilderness! A sudden destruction seemed to have fallen on 
the ^ohtary town ; the houses not perishing by slow decay, no mouldering ruin 
telling of vicissitudes, desertion, or extinction ; but stones, fresh as yesterday 
— no lichen-covered walls — no ivy winding up the m>ken gable — but as if a 
race were building and a bla^^t had swept tlicm off even in the midst of their 
woik. The houses were probably destroyed by an eartlKpiake, as stones and 
walls wore turned and wrenched most singularly. 

A thing that most struck me was the total absence of wood in the interior 
of the houses : such, at least, ua were standing were notched ns if for the re* 
ception of beams : many were vaulted ; these required no beams j but many 
were not, or showed the ruin of the vault. The country about was sharp 
rock, with small sweet grass or clover between ; the pieces of rock, standing 
two, four, or eight feet high. The ruins being built of the same, it was difficult 
to see where they began and whcie they ended. The rock had been cut away 
or used to suit the buildimr as much as it could : here half the wall, there all 
the floor was solid rock. In many, three walls, or even the four exterior walls, 
were standing ; the roofs, judging by the gables, were all sloping. 

Then again, of the Wilderness of the Just, he writes : 

^ The appearance of this valley of the city of the past renewed with tenfold 
vigewr the feelings 1 had experienced on viewing Djerade : it seemed, indeed, 
as irfultillcd prophecy was acting before me ; as if a curse had been passed 
upoh the land, and that curse fulfilled — ” Thy cities shall be laid without 
habilation, and I will make thy cities desolate, for every city shall be forsaken, 
not i man shall dwell therein.” 

Slowly I rode through tlie breadth of this city of the void, and felt a great 
JWlief when 1 emerged on the further side and began mounting the valley to 
the modem Mussulman village of the same name. There seemed something 
awfid in this wandering about the city of the departed— not the dead : death 
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is decay, ruin: here was none: it was desolation— utter desolation. A 
wretched dome of nibble and mortar covers the body of a Mussulman saint. 
Wonder that he rests in such a place : better far roll into one of the large fine 
empty sarcophagi below. 1 explored the castle as it stands in utter solitude 
amidst an olive plantation. 

From Barah the country continues the same: sterile, iron, doomed to 
waste ; here and there, a valley afforded room for the plough, and a 
peasant from some distant village might be seen lazily turning up the 
soil. Near these fertile spots would generally be a ruin of an ancient 
house, a church, and sometimes a pyramidal tomb. On his road from 
Barah to Rayah, Mr. Walpole says, he saw six ruined towns and only 
six living persons. There are two other similar groups of remains of 
early Christianity in North Syria, although not so extensive : one, at 
Mount St. Simon, above the lake and plains of Antioch, which Mr. Wal- 
pole visited ; and another on the limestone upland between Bir and 
Samosata. 

It is much to be regretted that, while so many artists, architects, geo- 
graphers, and archaeologists, exjdore Egypt and Palestine, from Syene to 
Baynit, none should ever have delineated, or minutely and accurately 
described, these extensive ruins of the first followers of the Messiah, who 
dwelt in cities when the art of Greece and Rome was just passing into 
the more florid taste of the Byzantine or Lower Empii’e. Mr. Walpole 
describes, as in or around Mount St. Simon, the ruins of Mashabar, of 
the monastery of St. Simon (which is engraved in Colonel Chesney’s 
great work, from a drawing by Captain Fitzjames, R.N.), Katura, the 
Namus a! Malik, Gagati, Kaa, and others. 

The writer of this notice took bearings of no less than nine ruined 
villages of the same epoch on the plain of Dana alone ; and he laid down 
the site of some ten more towns, villages, churches, and monasteries, of 
the same epoch, on the plains of Yailash (ancient Porsica), between Bir 
and Samosat. 

Mr. Walpole returned from Aleppo by Mount St. Simon, Antioch, 
Siiwauliyah, Casius, and Anti-Casius, to Jibali, and thence be visited 
Kalah al Markat, the Margat of the Crusaders ; Dar Saffran, “ the 
Yellow Monastery,” a village of Maronites. From hence, ho once more 
took an easterly route into the mountains, to Kalah al Kadmus, the 
head-quarters of the Ismayli, and the residence of two Amirs< — Assaad 
Husain Habil and Salim Assaad. Their cousin, the Amir Malkaxm, 
commands at Mazzyad ; he is a nephew of Zugharii, who was Amir at 
the time of Burckhardt s visit to this powerful sect. Volney calls them 
Kadmusi, from the name of the stronghold, but they call themselves 
Bani Ismayl, children of Ishmael, son of Abraham, whence their common 
name Ismayli. Volney also notices the Kadmusi as a sect of Ansayrii ; 
but as a sect of Muhammadans, they abominate the latter. « 

Close by Kalah al Kadmus, Mr. Walpole visited the tombs of Tubal 
of Seth, and of Ousha — ^ppoba%, he says, of Joshua or Hosea — on ihe 
summit of a mountain of difficult ascent, called Jibal ; and also 9tabbi 
Seth, as the tomb of Jonah is called Nabbi Yunus at Nineveh. Beynoy^ 
'iJiis, passing Tal Husain, with a ruined castle, and several large villeigies 
of Ismayli, embosomed among plantations, be reached the Ansayrii vff- 
lago of Biirkah. This latter large village was only four hours from 
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Safyta, also called Bnij Safyta, or the Safyta Tower, from Us great square 
tower, within which is a large, fine Christian church. This tower was 
once ruined, and either that or an earthquake has so shaken it, that it 
now totters to its fall. Safyta is divided into three districts ; the one 
nearest the tower, which crowns the hill, is Turkish. Close below reside 
the Christians, and some distance below again, and in the valley, is the 
laigest quarter inhabited by the Ansayrii. The latter have, also, a poi^ 
tion to the north, under the Burj ; but Mr. Walpole describes them, 
although holders of their position here by right of conquest, as the poorest 
of the population. The country around, especially in the direction of 
Burkah, is beautifiil and productive, being well watered, with much 
cultivated land, and groves of mulberry and fig. There are also other 
towers and strongholds in the neighbourhood; as the 'Burj al Jamash, 
and Tughli, or Tiighliya, where the Turk governor, sent from Bayrut, 
•resides, with a garrison of some two hundred and fifty irregulars. 

From Saftya, Mr. Walpole directed his researches to Hassan Sulaiman, 
also called, for brevity’s sake, Hassan, or Husain Sulaim, and which con- 
sisted of a large mass of ruins, among which were several Ansayrii 
cottages. Among the mins was one of some extent, full of sculptured 
angels, men, Uons,j^gles, and other objects, which Mi\ Walpole describes 
at length. Unluckily, he ^Yas pre^ onted copying a long inscription (he 
does not say in wliat language') by the arrival of Shaikh Hamid, cousin to 
Shaikh Habib before mentioned, and who carried him off in triumph to his 
residence, two miles distance, where were three small gorges, with a scat- 
tered population, and in the centre an isolated peak, bearing the ruins of 
Kalah al Kali-u. There were several springs at this stronghold, the prin- 
cipal of which was called Ain al Sham, or the Spring of the Sun. 

Shaikh Hamid appointed a force of upwards of six liundred men to ac- 
company our traveller to the northward of this place. On seeing so 
formidable an escort, Mr. Walpole says, “the demon ambition arose 
witliin me. Often, often had they prayed to me to come and rule 
among them ; one word now, and they would have driven the Turks from 
Bruinmanee(at page 3 12, written Brumana, the same asTughliya), and left 
the mountains free. But a rision passed before mo— my dear, dear mother: 

‘ To Bnimmanee, ya Bey, to Bninimanee — Ali sent }ou ; on, on I* So I 
most unwillingly gave up my journey and promised to return to Tortoso.” 
The meaning of this is, we suppose, that the getting up an escort to proceed 
•further into the mountains, was, like the spring, all sham, and intended to 
seduce Mr. Walpole into so imprudent an act as to be their leader in an 
attack, or fray, against the Turks and their mountain stronghold. 

At all events, our traveller thought it more discreet to quit Brumma- 
nee, or Blackness (Bethelem) as he last calls it, by himself, and this he 
did by way of Wadi Shaluf, where the people were wild and salvage, he 
'^saya^ far beyond any he liad seen ; but the girls stuck flowers in his horse^s 
head, till he became a species of garden ; they were even thrust into his 
atimips. Mr, Walpole was evidently admired and beloved by these poor 
who deemed him to be of their own faith. The instance of the 
)^uence obtained by Lady Hester Stanhope among the Syrian moun«- 
^taineers, shows what material there exists in these poor populations to be 
tutored by kindness and good government. If it was so with a lady, 
what might net be done by a young, courageous, and wealthy FraidE'! 
When about to leave the valley just mentioned, Mr. Wdpole relates that 
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he said to the shaikh’s pretty daughter, a girl of twelve or fourteen, 
“ ‘Mount, ya Bint: I want you to come with me.’ At a sign from her 
father, bhe was up, and I liad to defer her journey with me to a future 
period, when I would send for her. Her father was vexed at niy rejection, 
spreta injuria formre was visible in her sullen reception of my pretty 
apologies, and determined refusal of a present 1 tried to make her. How- 
ever, on my whispering, ‘ My wife, I order you to take it,’ she pressed 
my liands to her heart, put it in her bosom, and crossed her pretty hands 
over it.'’ Upon this score, it would have been difficult even for Mr. 
Walpole to have satisfied all the shaikhs, but there is in this incident a 
strange mixture of lax princi|>le and morality — we mean on the part of 
the Syrians — and yet of patriarchal simplicity and confiding faith. In 
all probability the prospect of gain stifled all other feelings. 

The town in which the Turk governor of Safyta resides is described 
as prettily situated and well built, with a large mosque and a wretched 
wall. About a dozen poor fellows were sitting outside the prison, in 
chains. A round piece of solid iron, closed, with a hinge and lock, over 
the neck, or rather, a chain was pa^^sed through a ring, to hold it together. 
The chain, with another, was then secured to either hand, and dowm to 
the feet. A ride of eight hours took our traveller froin hence to Tortosa, 
from whence he gained his own (juarters at Jibali, nere written Djebele, 
elsewhere Gebcle, Gebail, and Jebelec. It is much to be regretted that 
Mr. Walpole, as an Arabic scholar, did not adopt the simple orthography 
of the three vowels, a, i, and u, and long i and ii, instead of two ee’s and 
two oo’s. By this means he would have attained at least some uniformity 
in rendciing Arabic into English, and he would have found that it gives 
so great a lacility to the process, that he would never have abandoned 
it afterwards. 

Frotn Jibali, Mr. Walpole repaired to Latakia, whence he once more 
started for the hilly country, to bid farewell to the shaikhs. On this 
occasion he visited Ilinadi, near which is a tal, or mound, probably well 
worth excavating, as there are ruins around. From Hinadi, he pro- 
ceeded by A1 Altari to Jibali ; tins time accompanied by a girl who had 
been presented to him, and whom our traveller, in his turn, made over as 
a slave to a holy place in Jibali — a hard life of it, he acknowledges ; and 
no wonder the maiden was not altogether pleased at his disposal of her. 
From Jibali, Mr. Walpole repaired to Zama, in pursuit of a stolen horse ; 
then to Burj al Sabbi — a tower of black stone on the sca-shore — near 
Markab. Next, by Dar Saflran, before described, to Tortosa, whence he 
embarked for the island of Ruad, and his notices of this place and its 
inhabitants are very curious and interesting. After spending a month 
at this remarkable island, he returned to Tortosa, and thence visited 
Marbit — ancient Marathus — described by Pococke; and Tal Akka— - 
ancient Akkar — ^the birthplace of Alexander Sevenis, on his way to 
Tripoli. 

It will be seen by this that Mr. Walpole’s exploration of the country 
of the Ansayrii was carried on under many advantageous circumstances ; 
that he mixed intimately with the people ; and, to effect his purpose like 
the Roman missionaries in China, even professed to be a co-religionist ; 
that most places were leisurely examined, and many visited on different 
occasions; but that still his explorations were limited, with the exception 
of the journey to Jisr al Shughr, to the lower hilly country, or the littoral 
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portion of the Ansayrii mountains. As a result of these explorations of 
the country of the Ansayrii Proper, it would appear that all tlieir ^reat 
castles and strongholds are in ruins, or in the possession of the Turks 
and the Ismaylis. Such are Kalah Husn, Kalah Masyad, Kalah Mahali, 
Kalah al Sivun, Kalah al Markab, Buij Saffyta, and Kalah al Kadmus. 
Of Kalah al Kha-u (Kalabt el Khaou, vol. iii., p. 323) we arc not quite 
sure, from the description, whether under Shaikh Hamid, or not. If, as 
appears very likely, it is the same as Kalah al Kohf of page 302, it is 
under the Ismaylis. Kalah Bani Israel appears to be of Jewish origin ; 
and Mr. Walpole attributes both to Kalu^ Mahali at page 149, and to 
Brumani, at page 329, the additional name of Blackniis, i,e., Bcthelem. 
Benjamin of Tudela, who identified Jibali with Baal Gad of Scripture, 
also identified Kadmus with Kedemoth, in the land of Sichon. Kalah 
al Masyad, Markab, Kohf (?) Alayka and Al Kadmus are said, page 
302, to belong to the Ismayli. 

The chief places of the Ansayrii appear to be Kaldahha, with its 
ruinous castles of Mahali, and Bani Israal ; Matua, the residence of the 
ndigious shaikh, Habib, second only to the religious shaikh, Abdul 
Hamid, of Safyta, now in exile ; Malbat, the residence of another and 
chief religious shaikh, Shamsin Sultan, and in the district of Bani Shialf, 
the bravest of the Ansayrii, and y>robably the wealthiest, this district 
being that of the renowned Latakia tobacco. I/astly, Makalava, Wadi 
Shaluf, and other villages around the ruinous Al Kha-u and Ilassan 
Sulaiinan, and under Shaikh Hamid, but kept in control by the Turk 
stronghold of Tughliya, with from 200 to 300 ii regular troops, as the 
Mukattas, or districts of Mahalbi, Kaldahha, Bani Ali, Bani Shialf, Mu- 
wari, and others, are by the strongholds of Latakia, Jibali, Markab, and 
Tortosa. Tlie only Turk stronghold in the hilly country is called 
Toglea, or Brumniana, or Doagecs, jiage 312; Toglcc, page 313; Bium- 
niance, or Blackness, p. 326. Brumani seems to be the district, Tugli^a 
the name of the place. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Walpole did 
not give us a sketch-map of his routes in the Ansayrii country, and it is 
to be hoped that he may yet be induced to do so, as it is evident that he 
took bcanngs. The district of Bani Ali appears to be immediately 
abreast of Jibali. 

We should, however, doubt much if the Ansayrii mountains contained 
many villages, and most assuredly few castles or strongholds, beyond 
those which arc thus brought under our notice. 

As far as tho mysterious idea of impregnable remote mountain fast- 
nesses, with a hardy warlike population, is concerned, the notion may now 
be considered as completely exploded. From what we can gather from 
Mr. Walpole’s work, Kalah al Kah-u seems to us to be the real strong- 
hold of the Ansayrii. Here was Shaikh Hamid’s house, two great ruins 
in the neighbourhood, with fertile populous valleys ; here was tlie spring 
Ain al Sham, bearing the name of their great object of olden w orship — 
thp sun; and here, when Mr. Walpole asked to push still further east- 
ward, a body of from 600 to 700 armed Ansayrii rose up, as much as to 
say here we are, there are no more of us, and we are ready to go with 
you and drive the Turks from out of our hills. The rivers from the 
Ansayrian Mountains, witli the exception of the two Nahr al Kabirs, or 
“ great rivers,” which are limitrophal to tho north and south, are brief in 
their course, and there can be few strongholds, or even villages, beyond 
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their head- waters or sources. Hence the oreat of the Ansayrian moun- 
toius, which overlooks the volley of the Orontes, is {)Fobab]y little 
iulio^tcd, and what there arc of the Ansayrii, dwdlin^ in their own 
particular country, are to bo* found precisely where Mr. Walpole sou^t 
ibr them — ^in the lower hilly, watereil, and wooded districts. That ^v!llich 
furtlier favours this view of the subject is, that the localities widch he 
visited correspond to those which were named to him, with two>cxceptioDS, 
as the chief places of the Ansayrii. And as we furtlier strongly suspect 
that the A1 Kohf of vol. iii., p."o02, is in reality the same as die Kalaat 
al Khaou (Kalah al Kha-u), of p. 323 of the same volume, there would 
only remain the castle written Ailaka, and Aleyka, in the same page 
(vol. iii., p. 302) in all Ansayna that has not been described. Thus all 
mystery — geographically speaking — that hung over the country' of the 
Ansayrii, may be fairly said to have been cleared away by the praise- 
worthy explorations of our author. We only wish we could say much 
of the mysteries absociated with their religious tenets and rites. 

Volney described the Ansayiii as divided into three classes — tlie 
Shamsia, or adorers of tlic sun ; the Kelbia, or worshippers of the moon 
and dogs; and the Kadmusi, who worshipped woman. Mr. Walpole 
says the Ansayrii are in reality simply divided into two parties — the 
Shamsia and tlie Clauseo, or Khainaii. The first party have for spiritual 
heads Shaikh Habib, Shaikh Abbas, and Shaikh Ibrahim Sayid, and tliey 
reside in the districts of Latakia, Casius, Antioch, and iii Cilicia. The 
second have for spiritual heads Shaikh Abdallah and Shaikh Sulaiman, 
and they inhabit the district of Ansa} r!a Proper, which simply extends 
from the Nahr al Kabir to a little south of the parallel of Jibali. 

This distiict is also called Kiildahha, or Kelhia, and it is to tliis that 
, Mr. Walpole attributes Volncy’s mistake of the Dog (Kalb) worshippers. 
As to the Kadmusi, we have seen that they are Ismayli. 

The terra Ansayrii, says Mr. Walpole, seems at least as aucient as 
Plioy, who says, Hist. Plin.,v. 23: ‘‘Ccele habet Assaiuiam Marsya omne 
divisam a Naycrioorum tctrarchia but he does not see all the important 
bearings of this statement, which the printers have grossly mutilatod. It 
should be Code — that is Codo-Syria (the valley of the Orontes) — “liabet 
Apamiam” contains the (city) of Apamia, Marsya anme divisam” — and 
which is separated by the river Marsy as (Upper Orontes) — “ a Nazerinorum 
tetrarchial,” from the tetrarchy of the Nazerini, or Ansayrii. Mr. Wal- 
pole deduces from this, that the country, or rather mountains, were named 
then as now, and inhabited by another race. There are no grounds for 
this supposition except the corrupt Muhammadanism of the present An- 
sayrii. As far as we were enabled to gather from the people, tliey con- 
sider themselves as Syrian or Assyrian aborigines of the districts which 
they still inhabit ; and that they received the light of Christianity from 
the early apostles, but that they had their own patriarch, independent of 
that of Antioch. Hence the importance of the above-quoted passage from 
Pliny, which would go to show tliat even under the Romans this aucient 
people preserved their tetrarchs, or peculiar chieftains, as they did after- 
wards their patriarchs, and they now do their shaikhs. 

This fact of* their pristine distinction among the early Christian 
Churches, and their separation from the see of Antioch, appears to have 
been the cause of their downfal. It was upon the dissensions of the early 
Church that Muhammad founded his great system of impostorship ; and 
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his followers, fn^ilo ackiiowledgiag the divinity of Christ, hastened to 
superimpose by the sword, or by argument, the power of the Arabian 
selfssreated prophet. 

It would further appear that these secluded mountaineers, with few 
churches, and still fewer teachers, aud detached from communioii with 
the learning and fidelity of Antioch, submitted resistlessly to the shibbo- 
leth of Muhammadanism, as at first inculcated. Unlike the kings of 
Hira and tho Gassanite* princes — the Roman viceroys of the Syrian 
Arabs — they waited not for the swords of the Islamites, but engrafted 
upon a lukewarm and uiispiritual faith, doctrines, which ignorance, sub- 
serviency, and a long-neglected condition, have alone been able to per- 
petuate. 

With the great fundamental belief in One God, common to all the 
nations in tho East, and the superadded belief in the divinity of Christ — 
the mission of Mubaniinad — and the later propagandism of Persian, or 
rather Kurdish advocacy of Ali, the Ansayrii IVll into most of the 
superstitions by which they were surrounded. They believed in the 
carnal deification of the Klialif Hakim, in his future reappearance, aud 
in the transTnigraiion of souls. Neibuhr relates that they wore seduced 
fro?n their belief in the Khalif Hakim, and led to substitute in liis place 
Ali Ibn Abu Tdib, son-in-law of Muhammad, at the same time that 
they adopted the doctrine that thedi\>uity liad resided in twelve imaams, 
or chief priests, of the house of Ali, and that, having disappeared with 
Muhammad al Muklidi, tho last of those imaams, it had now taken up 
its residence in the sun. To any one who is acquainted with the infinite 
number of foims to which the faith of Asiatics has attached the holiness 
of incarnation of divinity', those extremes of belief have nothing in them 
that is uncommon or extraordinary. Both Volney and Burckhardt inte- 
rested ihcmsehes in seeking out how much there was tliat was Syrian- 
Pagan still remaining amid these Cliristian-Muhanmiadan doctrines, and 
among which the solar apotheosis of tlieir chief prophet, Al Muklidi, 
was certainly a striking incident. Many learned Germans, among whom 
the well-known Baron von Hammer Purgstalt, whose labours have been 
made familiar to most Englishmen through the translations of Dr. Wood, 
have also devoted much learning and ingenuity to the elucidation of the 
origin, history, and moral and religious mysteries of this strange tribe, 
but little more has resulted than the coiisciousiiobs of a grouping of 
comparatively modern superstitions upon both Christian and Muham- 
madan infidelity. 

So matters remained till the publication of Mr. Walpole’s work. Mr. 
Walpole attributes a very modern origin to tho Ansayrii. There is a 
tradition among them, he says, that during the time of the khalifs of 
Damascus, they and their people lived on the mountains of Sinjar ; that 
the khalif waged a war against the inhabitants of these moimtains, and 
exterminated them ; that among the great people then at his court was 
their chief. Shaikh Hassan, who, being in high favour, entreated the 
khalif that he might lead his nation from where they lived to occupy the 
waste. To this, they pretend, the Sultan, miraculously converted to their 
faith, joyfully assented ; and Shaikh Ilassan, departing ta Sinjar, led here 
his nation, who henceforth have inhabited these mountains. 

The great mistake in treating of these traditions, is not distinguishing 
between the dififerent Innoculationa of peoples, tribes, and doetrineSi to 
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which the Ansa^^rii have been euhjecl^ and the aborignoal Nazeriui them- 
selves. Many instances might be adduced from Mr. Walpole’s own 
work to disprove, not the invasion of Shaikh Hassan, but that his fol- 
lowers were the founders of the tribe ; but one will suffice. In the much- 
disputed letter to the Duke of Austria, he says, exculpating Richard 
from the murder of Conrad, the date is according to the Greek form ; 
the Ansayrii alone, of all sects not Christians, use this date ; noWs did 
they learn this system of dating from the Kurds of Siiijar, or from the 
Church of Antioch ? 

To turn to more practical facts — the Ansayrii, according to Mr. Wal- 
pole, practise circumcision — a jiriictice which, as Sale justly remarks, 
they may have received from their immediate Alidiammadan predccessor^», 
but more likely from the Baiii al Israal ; children are initiated by the 
Shaikh al Maalam, or lioad of religion, as distinguished from the govern- 
ment chiefs, whom tlicy jiathctically designate as the Shaikh al Zuhii, or 
chiefs of oppression. Tlie^' are allowed four wives, whom they purchase 
at prices varying from about one to ten pounds sterling. They do 
not, like the Muhammadans, divorce their wives, but they treat them 
rather as useful cattle than as rational creatures. The women are 
denied creed, prayers, and soul. Yet the Ansayrii are honest and very 
industrious. Throughout the districts in which they dwell, in North 
Syria and in Asia Minor, the practice of agriculture is peculiarly in their 
hands ; in any other country, they would be among the wealthiest classes, 
but under the Turkish government agricultural wealth is precisely that 
which oppression can most readily seize upon, and the Ansayrii labour 
perpetually, and labour in vain — they are the j)oorest of the poor — the 
most oppre.'^sed of the oppressed. 

The Ansayrii practise a kind of freemasonry — they have signs and 
’ questions whereby to know one another. Their diet is like their religion, 
a very uninstnictive admixture of the prejudices of creeds. Thus they 
follow the Jews in not eating animals with cloven feet; Mussulmans, in 
not eating animals that are shot unless bled before death ; and Christian*;, 
in drinking wine and spirits. There is something accommodating in 
their practices, as well as their faith. It was, no doubt, as Captain 
Spencer remarks of the Muhammadan Albanians, by the enjoyments 
here and hereafter held out to the followei-s of the Prophet, that many 
Christian nations were won over in early times to Islamism. The 
Shamsia do not smoke; they declare it an idle habit, and wrong. ^The 
Claussee (vol. iii,, p. 334), Clause (p. 33o), and CJassie (p. 354), smoke 
as they please. 

They worship Ali. In one of their prayers they say, " I declare I worship 
Ali. Ibn Abou Talib (the Ali of Mahomet), he is above all,— a God 
Almighty.** 

They regard Mahomet el Hamyd as the prophet of God. and thus use the 
Mussulman confession—** La ilia ill Allah, Mahomet el llamyd, Kesoul e 
nebbi Allah;** but they omit all this when before Mahometans, saying merely. 
There is no God but God, and Mahomet is the prophet of God.** Otherwise, 
they say, There is no God but Ali, and Mahomet el Hamyd, the Beloved, is, 
the prophet of God.** 

I do not intend here to enter into their belief more fully ; but it is a most 
confused medley, — a unity, a trinity, a deity. “ These are nve ; tliese five dtp 
three ; these three are two ; these two, these three, these five-one.” 

They believe in the transmigration of souls. Those who in this life do 
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well, are ho9|iilibI«» and follow their faith, become stare ; the souls of others 
return to the earthy and become Ansayrii a^in, until, purified, they fly to rest. 
The souls of bad men become Jews, Christians, and Turks ; while the souls of 
those who belive«not, become pigs and other beasts. One eve, sitting with a 
dear old man, — a high sheik, — his boys were round him, I said, ** Speak : 
whe^e are the sons of your youth ? tiiese are the children of your old age* 

My son,” he said, looking up “ is there ; nightly he smiles on me, and in- 
vites Mke to come.” 

They pray five times a d.i\% saying several prayers each time, turning this 
way or that, having no keblah.* If a Christian or Turk sees them at their 
devotions, the piaycrs are of no avail. At their feasts, they pray in a room 
closed and guarded fiom the ‘«ight or ingress of the uninitiated. 

This will give a general vvitliiie of the faith and customs of the Ansayrii. 
My intercourse with them was on the mo^t fiienilly footing, and daily a little 
was added to my stock of inibiiiiation. l^ct m*', ] ov/ever, warn the traveller 
against entering into argument with them, or nvo\/ing, tlirougli tlic dragoman, 
a knowledge of their creed. Tlicy aic :n leady an*i promp- »o avenge as they 
are generous <ind hospitable to ?ei To destroy one )io deceives them on 
this point, U an imperative' duf} an 1 I fiiinlj b lb' ^ tu ; 'vould do it 
though you took shelter on the duan of ♦he Sultan, Ven myself the risk is 
passed ; I have gone through the ordeal, and owe my life several times to per- 
fect accident. 

This is not very clear or satisfactory ; but it 1« evident that preferring 
All al Hamid to Muhammad would alono Lo a source of vital schism 
between tlio Ansayrii and the Tuiks, and yet constitute them neither 
Shiahs nor Sunnis. “ We shall, I think,” says Mr. Walpole, a little 
further on, “ find that this religion commenced as a mere sect of Mus- 
sulmans, and that subsequent bitter per>eeution had led their shaikhs, or 
religious licads, to deny all parts of the oppressor’s weed, and substitute 
fresh follies in fhoir stead — that, in fact, mysticism was heaped on 
mysticism, till they t]u*mselves are puzzled in their belief.” 

Mr. Walpole does not, except in his title-page, positively identify the 
Ansayrii with the Assas&ins, generally considered by modern German 
writers, after f ribbon, to ho the ffadniusians, or Ishmaliaiis from Persia. 
Upon this sulijcot Mr. Walpole says William of Tyre mentions a race 
as met by the Crubaders in tlicir march from Antioch, whom he calls 
Assassins ; they were under a chief, Seikh el Djebel (Shaikh al Jibal) — 
literally the Old Man of the Mountain — nor does the devotion they showed 
at all differ irom what they would as readily show to-day.” The term 
AssO^sin is now generally admitted to be derived from these people, and 
froni the intoxicating drugs, hemp and opium — hashish — which they used 
to excite themselves to deeds of desperation. Under that name, and 
under the name of Churrus in Persia, and Gunjah in India, this drug is 
still extensively used ih the East. Makrizi particularly describes in glow- 
ing terms certain pleasure-grounds by name, Junaina, in the vicinity of 
Cairo, which were famed for indulgence in the pleasures of hashisn, or 
hasbiha. The mass of argument is rather in favour of the Isniayli being 
the so-called Assassins of the Crusaders, than the Ansayrii; both no doubt 
have used, or do use, the drug hashish. Benjamin of Tudela, who wrote 
A.D. 1 163, speaks of the Assassins, ‘‘ who do not believe in the tenets of 
Muhammadanism, but in those of one whom they consider like unto the 
prophet iCharmath. He goes by the name of Shaikh al Ilashishin^ His 
residence is in the city of Kadmus (Kalah al Kadmus of Mr. Walpole), 
Kedemoth of Scripture in the land of Sichon.” At that time the Assassins 
were at war with the Christians, and with the Count of Tripoli. 

, Jan^voL. xciv. NO. occLXXin. h 
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It may appear to many that Mr, Walpole has, bjr some species of free- 
masonry or mental reserve, or from the mysticism itself being unfit 
for publication, rather added to the mysteiy of the Ansayrian creed 
than cleared it up. * Many passages in his work would induce to this 
belief. As, for example, where he says, “ For this I wandered as a 
beggar, endured hardships more than I should like to tell ; cold, hunger, 
and fatigue more than 1 trust others will know ; have been beaten, hurt 
witih stones, yet the result more than repays me. That alone, without 
means, without powers to buy or bribe, 1 have penetrated a secret the 
enigma of ages — have dared alone to venture where none have been — 
where the government with five hundred soldiers could not follow ; and, 
better than all, have gained esteem among the race condemned as savages, 
and feared as robbers and ass.\ssiks.'’ 

For our part, we feel satisfied that the wh ole is a mere mysticism— 
that, in fact, to use Mr. Walpole's o^||lmbseqnent words, “ mysticism 
has been heaped upon mysticism, tul the Ansayrii themselves are 
puzzled with their belief.” They are probably held together by some 
shibboleth of faith whispered by their shaikhs at their initiation. “ If 
you are under the sword, the rope, or the torture, die and smile, you are 
blessed.” But they have little or no faitli save in one God; a bundle of 
creeds and superstitions entangled within one another ; without vitality, 
incapable of being unravelled. In this view of the subject, Mr. Walpole’s 
theological researches are as valuable as bis geopp*aphical — be has left, if 
we are right, only one stronghold of the Ansayrii unexplored ; has he 
also left one secret untold? doubt it ; the little regard paid to their 
women would alone disprove their being worshipped in any form. We 
think Mr, Walpole has treated his subject, such as it is, completely and 
satisfactorily, and that ho deserves the highest credit for his valuable ad- 
ditions to our pievious knowledge of the country and creed of the An- 
sayrii. 

We cannot, further, leave Mr.Walpple’s work without mentioning that 
although we have confined ourselves to the question of the Ansa}rii, that 
his travels were extensive and long continued, and carried into various 
other most interesting districts of the East. On one occasion lie visited 
Ojuni, the residence of the late Lady Hester Stanhope, Bait ad din, Da- 
mascus, Homs, Marra, Aleppo, Aintab, and Nizib, giving e?i passant an 
account of Ibrahim Pasha’s grand victory,” derived from some Levan- 
tine Story-teller. The whole account has not, indeed, one single correct 
statement to boast of. The Turks did not cross at Birijik, and, instead 
of being 70,000, were not 40,000 strong. Instead of two gpms, Hafiz 
Pasha had 80 to 100 in the field. Crossing the E^hrates at Birijik, Mr. 
Walpole proceeded by Uriah to Haimi, thence to Diyarbakir, and down 
the Tigris to Mosul. Here the excavators, he says, were fully employed, 
but as a sportsman hates poachers, so Mr. Walpole declin^ to requite 
the hospitality he received by ungenerous purloinings. 

From Mosul, after various excursions in the neighbourhood, and a 
kindly word in favour of the Nestorians, for which we thank him, Mr. 
Walpole proceeded through Kurdistan to Von, and thence back to Con- 
stantinople by Arzrum and Trebisond. The difieient visits to the An- 
sayrii country are contained in a second trip by steam from Constantinople 
to ihe coast of Syria. 
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THE BOULEVARD ITALIEN. 

AN INCIDENT OP THE THREE DAYS OP DECEMBER. 

[Circumstances, by which we are at liberty to profit— on the sole condition of 
suppressing the real names of the sufferers — have placed in our possession the 
following narrative, written by an eye-witness of the events recorded in tliem. 
Tile position in life occupied by the writer must be his excuse for any apparent 
defects of style. We have not ventured upon any alteration, believing that to do 
so would rather injure tlian improve his simple statement.— Ed. N. M. M.] 

It was on the 29tli of last November that my Master, George T , 

Esq., of B House, in the county of S was married, in London, 

to Miss Eliza P , the eldest daughter of Mr. P , a gentleman of 

private fortune residing in the same. It was a marriage of true love, if 
ever there was one, and gave great satisfaction to the friends of all parties 
concerned, there being nothing to object to in Master’s appearance, tem- 
per, or fortune ; and as for Mistress, she was looked upon as an angel by 
everybody that had the happiness to know her. Master and Mistress had 
been engaged for a good while before their marriage took place ; but the 
event had been deferred, first, on account of his being abroad with his 

regiment at Gibraltar, and next because of old Mr. T ’s death, which 

put him in possession of a fine property, and brought him home to Eng- 
land to arrange his affairs, and sell out of tlie army, both of which took 
up some time. At last the day came, and a happy one it 'was, as we 
could all bear witness to that were present 

I must say a few words about myself, being connected with all that 
happened after IMastcr’s mam’age, and knowing a good deal of wdiat had 

taken place before it. I was born on old Mr. T* ’s estate, and was the 

sou of a tenant of his ; and when young Master entered the army I went 
for a soldier too, and by his interest was appointed to tlic same regiment, 
in which I served as a private ; but the duty wms light to me after I had 
been reported fit for the biittalion, for then I was permitted to act as 
Mr. T 's servant, and only joined the ranks on particular occasions. 

The regiment was lying at Quebec, in Lower Canada, when, first I went 
out, and after four years’ service iu that cold country, w’e were ordered to 
Gibraltar, a much stronger place than even Fort Diamond, and a great 
deal hotter, though tlie heat in summer was very great when in Canada. 
Master had leave of absence at this time, and then it was lie first became 
acquainted with Mistress, at her father’s house in London ; but at the 
end of the year ho joined the regiment again, and I went back to him to 
be his servant as before. In the course of about three years. Master pur- 
chased his company, and directly after that old Mr, T— died, as I said 
before, and Master made up bis mind to sell out. But before he left 
Gibraltar, having a good deal of interest, ho was enabled to buy me my 
discharge, and took me with him in a private capacity, which I was very 
glad of, being always much attached to him, for a kind and indulgent 
master he was, and never gave any man a hard word. 

Wishing to sco more of Spain than had fallen to his lot while at the 
Bock, ho first went to Cadiz, and then travelled through several parts of 

h2 
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the country, including Madrid and other cities ; and he seldom yisited 
any place without buying some pretty or curious thing to take home to 
his friends in England, — and poor Mistress that was to be— he told me 
all about his intended — was always sure to be remembered first and 
foremost. When we left Spain we came through France, and visited 
Paris, where we remained for a fortnight, and Master bought a good 
many more things there ; but this time they were mostly for his lady only, 
the tradespeople of Paris being so clever in making ladies* ornaments. I 
didn’t like the French so well as the Spaniards, who are a steadier people; 
but I got on very well with them, having learnt their language in Canada, 
in the same way that I picked up Spanish at the Rock. But I have 
said enough about myself now, and must return to others of more con- 
sequence. 

The days being so short at tliis season of the year, it was getting dusk 
when the ncwly-marricd couple and Mistress’s next sister, Miss Alice, 

left M street for the railway-station, taking Harriet, mistress’s lady’s- 

maid, and me to wait on Master as usual. As Mistress had never been to 
Paris, it had been settled that the wedding-trip should be to that city ; 
and in great spirits w^c all set off, for distance is not what it used to be, 
and people don’t think of parting so much now as they once did. 

We stopped the first night at the Pavilion Hotel at Folkestone, and 
about the middle of the next day crossed over to Boulogne in the Princess 
Alice steamer, making a quick passage of only two hours. The weather 
was very fine, and scarcely anybody was ill, and both Master and Mistress 
and Miss Alice seemed to enjoy it extremely ; and, indeed, we all of us 
looked forward to a veiy happy excursion. At Boulogne, Master put up 
at the Il6tci des Bains, on account of the good fable d'hote there, being 
anxious that Mistress should have a good impression of French living. 
The same night 1 Avas se^ on by the late train, to secure apartments in 
Paris at the Ildtel Windsor, in the Rue do Rivoli, where Master and me 
had stopped when we were there before ; and, when that was done, my 
orders were to be in waiting with a carriage at the railway station, to 
meet the train from Boulogne at two o’clock the next — that is, on Mon- 
day — afternoon. 

It happened, however, that the Hotel Windsor was quite full, mostly of 
English ; and, indeed, I could get no apartments that were proper any- 
where along the line facing the Tuileries’ gardens, which was where 
Master wanted to be, on account of the troops marching past iu the 
morning on their way to guard-mounting in the Carrousel square, and 
also because it has a warm, sunny aspect in winter. But one of the 
waiters, who remembered my fece, told me he thought there were 
plenty of apartments at the Hotel de Castille, on the Boulevard des 
Italiens ; and there, to be sure, I found just what I wanted, on the second 
floor, directly opposite the Passages of the Opera. As I could not get 
the rooms that Master had first named, I was glad to secure these, for the 
situation, as eveiybody knows who has been there, is the liveliest in all 
Paris. But I wish I’d been dead anywhere before I set foot in France, 
and then what I’m going to tell would never have happened. 

I was punctual to the hour at the station in the Faubourg Montmartre, 
but the train was more than two hours behind its time, and did not get 
in till past four o’clock. However, that didn’t so much signify, as all the 
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party had come quite safe and pleasant ; and when I told Master what 1 
had done, he said, in a few kind words, that it was all quite righl^ and, 
for his part, he thought it much the best; and he added, with a laugh, 
that Mistress would like the gay shops and cafes on the Boulevards a good 
deal better than the leafless trees in the Tuileries’ gardens. They there- 
fore got into the carriage that was waiting, and I followed afterwards 
with the luggage. The same evening Master took Mistress and Miss 
Alice to dine at the Maison Dorte^ just across the Boulevard, and after 
dinner he walked with them through all the lighted passages, and round 
the Palais Royal j and when they came in, Mistress said she had never 
enjoyed anything so much in her life, and Miss Alice said the same, and 
how she should like to pass the rest of her days in that delightful city ! 
They little knew, poor things, what they were saying. 

The next morning, when I got up, something strange seemed to havo 
taken possession of everybody, for all was quite changed from what it had 
been the night before. There was as much talking, perhaps, but it was 
altogether in another tone, and nobody appeared disposed to laugh or 
make merry. I wondered what was the meaning of this sudden change ; 
but 1 had not long to wonder, for the first person I spoke to said that a 
coup d Hat had taken place in the night, that the principal generals of the 
army had been arrested in their beds and taken oif to prison, the French 
parliament dissolved, the troops in possession of all the strong points of 
Paris, and proclamations by the President posted about everywhere, telling 
the people that they were to have universal sufirago again, and more 
changes than I could comprehend. 

I went up to Master with the news, which surprised him as much as it 
did every one else, but he seemed rather pleased tlian otherwise : “For 
now,” said he to Mistress, “ you will have an opportunity of seeing how 
quickly a revolution can take place in this country. It’s a serious step,” 
he added, “ but you need not be frightened, Eliza, for if there is any 
disturbance it won’t he in this part of the town.” He said a good deal 
more to convince Mistress and her sister that there was no cause for alarm, 
and told them that nobody was ever molested who did not interfere, and 
that the English wore always safe whatever happened. The ladies did 
their best, when they heard these words, to appear calm and unconcerned, 
but I could easily see they were not at all comfortable. 

Of course, while breakfast was going on, and during the whole of the 
morning, nothing was thought of or talked about but this coup d'eUiL The 
master of the hotel and all the servants were quite full of it, and seemed 
glad to be asked questions that they might tell all they had seen or heard. 
Indeed, they did not wait to bo asked, but every time they came into the 
room they had something fresh to say, though it was not much to be de- 
pended on. The scene out of doors was curious enough. People did not 
walk past as usual, as if they were on business or amusing themselves; 
there was no regular going and coming, in a sort of stream both ways, as 
there always is in a large city ; but they went along in knots, hurrying 
os it appeared to some distant point in search of news, or returning full 
of it, which they told to the first group they met, and then all stood talk- 
ing and pointing, but never long at a time, except tliose who were 
gathered round the proclamations which were to be seen in every direc- 
tion. But although all sorts of reports were circulated about what 
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had beon done during the night, no accounts of fighting were brought 
from any part — and the general feeling, after all, seemed to be only one 
of astonishment, just as 1 recollect was the case once at Gibraltar, when 
there was a shock of earthquake which did no harm. By degrees all 
sense of apprehension (lisap]>eared as the morning wore on, and nothing 
worse was seen than now and then a patrol of cavalry moving up or down 
the Boulevards ; they were fine, soldier-like looking men, and looked as if 
they could act if called iijion, but they only rode steadily along, interfer- 
ing with no one, though 1 noticed that tlio people in the streets moved 
quicker when they saw them approach., and tried to get out of their way. 

Seeing things so (piiet, and anxious to hear all that could bo heard. 
Master and the ladies went out on the Boulevards and down to the Place 
de la Concorde, and took me wdth them, following at a little distance be- 
hind. There were more people in that direction than near our hotel, but 
we soon found that the cause of this was the President himself, who came 
riding along from his palace w'ith a large staff of olficers about him, and 
wherever he came the j)eople cried, “ Vive la Republifpie !” and “ Vive le 
President!” and certainly no symptoms of dissatisfaction at wdiat liad 
taken place were shown, as far as I could observe. Indeed, after witness- 
ing this spectacle, our ladies expressed no more fear, but chatted and 
laughed as gaily as the French themselves, many of whom, in my hearing, 
already began to talk of the coifp iCetnl as a good joke, for they are peoj)lo 
who soon recover their s[)ints. 1 have nothing moie j)arlicnlar to say 
about the events of that day, for though Paris looked different from wl)at 
I had thought it tl)e first time T was there, still thei’o seemed nothing to 
be afraid of, and, as there is ahvays plenty for strangers to see, neither 
Master nor the ladies wanted for annisement, and in the evening, liaving 
met with some English gentlemen they knew, they made up a party and 
went to one of the theatres near the hotel, the Italian Opera 1 believe it 
was. And so ended Tuesday, tlie !^nd of December. 

On Wednesday morning inattci-s were rather altered, and the first sign 
we had in our quarter that that day was not likely to end so peaceably as 
the first, was seeing several regiments of infantry march along the Boule- 
vards, where they halted at intervals in open columns at half-distance, 
wheeling back in half-companies from the centre so as to line the street 
on each side, where they piled arms but remained in the ranks. These 
troops were not at all w'hat I should call smart-looking men, and most of 
them were a good deal below our standard, but though they had a 
slovenly way of marching, with their trousers tucked up above the ankle, 
and sloped their arms over which shoulder they liked, they went through 
their manoeuvres well and (]uickly. 1 thought it looked unsoldier-like to 
see so many of them smoking, and drinldng out of the sutler- women’s 
can tines, but Master said it was the custom of the French army, and that 
their officers let them do things which ours would never think of. Besides 
the troops, we also saw a great many sergens de villr, a kind of police 
with long swords, who were very busy tearing down printed papers from 
the walls which had been pasted up in the night, it was said, by the Red 
Republicans. Wherever these police saw a knot of people assembled, 
they went and dispersed them; but there was so much curiosity to read 
the papers, or the people were less willing to obey orders than they had 
been, that it soon became a matter of difficulty to get them to move on ; 
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however, there was no resistance offered that I could see, though there 
was a good deal of loud talking, aud many cries which I did not under- 
stand. 

It was mostly from the windows of our hotel that we watched these 
proceedings, but I went out now and then to pick up what news I could, 
for Mistress, who had got very nervous wlicn she saw the regiments form 
on the Boulevard, would not suffer Master to leave her side, — and though 
he would have liked to judge for himself, he could not refuse her any- 
thing she asked him. He went so far, indeed, at her request, as to agree 
to leave Paris, much as he wished, he said, “ to see the thing out,” and 
I was sent to see about a carriage to take us to the railway-station. But 
I soon found that orders had been issued to prevent any carriages from 
circulating, lest they bhould be taken to help to make barricades, — for 
the hotel people sai(l some had already been erected in other parts of the 
city, — and Master would not hear of our going on foot, ‘‘running away,” 
he called it, “ as if we were frightened — and he so lately an English 
officer,” so wo stayed, and Mistress bore up as well as slio was able. As 
the afternoon advanced, it was plain enough that some work was being 
cut out f()i‘ the troops, for those opposite our hotel stood to their arms 
and formed again in eolumti, and moved up the Boulevard Montmartre 
quite out of siglit, leaving only a few pickets of cavalry behind, though 
there were large bodies in reserve, we were told, in the Place de la Con- 
corde and therea]>outs, ready to siip[)ort them in case of need. About 
three o’clock tlie gentlemen who had been to the play the night before 
came to the hotel and told Master that at the other end of the Boule- 
vards a good deal of fighting had actually taken place, that several 
barricades had been raised and taken, and a good many people killed, a 
^iciiiber of the Frencli jiarlianient, whose name I don’t recollect, — one of 
*ie “ Mountain,” as they called his party, — being one, I did not hear 
all tlic conversation that took place between Master and his friends, but 
it was quite enough for me to be sure that there would be more to do 
before it w«as all ended. INIis tress and Miss Alice kept making a good 
many inquiries, but, of course, we made as light of it as we could to 
them, and liad enoiigh to do to deny all the worst part of the reports 
that the waiters kept bringing in, as if they wanted to malic themselves 
easy by frightening women and timid folks. Meantime, a considerable 
dilference took place on the Boulevard, for, as it began to get dusk, 
instead of the shops and cafes being lit up as they were on Tuesday 
evening, the ownem put up their shutters, which, coupled with the rain 
that fell, gave the streets a very gloomy appearance ; and when it got 
quite dark the hoarse voices of the men who kept shouting for the 
Republic, and the heavy tramp of the cavalry as they passed backwards 
and forwards, did not at all help to make the prospect of that night a 
pleasant one. I can’t say what Master felt, but he kept a very cheerful 
countenance, and saying that the insurrection, if it spread, would be put 
down by the military, went to bed and slept in peace. I couldn’t tell 
why, for 1 am not, I believe, a timorous person, but sleeping was out of 
the question with me, and so I never took off my clothes, but went from 
time to time, as if I had been on regular duty, to see at the bedroom 
doors that all was safe. 

It was a long night, and the morning of ^Thursday broke dull aad 
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cloudy. As soon as there was light enough I was on the look-out, and 
soon saw that the number of troops had greatly increased on the Boule- 
vards, — with the addition of artillery, — a sure sign that affairs were 
drawing near a crisis. But for all that there was no stir amongst them, 
and for several hours they occupied their position quite immovable, 
imtil I almost fancied, notwithstanding the guns, that it would not bo 
any fight after all, and tliat the troops were out more to make a show 
than anything else. Master appeared to be of the same opinion, or, at 
all events, he said so, — his great object being to keep IMistress and her 
sister, and poor ILarriet too, who was the most nervous of the three, 
from being frightened. lie succeeded pretty well, and as no harm had 
happened yet to anybody, so far as we had seen, they began to think 
there was nothing to be afraid of. 

But if the military were quiet, that was not the case wnth the people 
in the streets, who now made their appearance in greater crowds than 
ever ; some of them, no doubt, for bad purposes, but the greater part, I 
think, from motives of curiosity or restlessness. Every now and then 
a cry was heard of an unfavourable kind; but nothing hostile was 
attempted. Between twelve and one o’clock, however, sounds began to 
bo heard which didn’t need that one should have been a soldier to know 
the meaning of. It was the firing of artillery, at some distance perhaps ; 
but still there it was, not to be mistaken. It startled most that heard it, 
and its effect began to tell upon the troops, for now there came mounted 
orderlies galloping down the Boulevards, and the commanding officers 
formed iheir regiments in reacliue:»s to march in the direction of the noibO 
of the cannon. After a while, however, the sounds ceased, and for 
another hour the troops never moved, though the cavalry sat with pistols 
raised, and the infantry stood with sloped aiviis : the artillery drivers, too, 
mounted their horses, and a word only w.'is wanted to set them in motioi^ 
About two o’clock, as near as I can remember, that word came. It was 
a stirring sight, I must say, to see the marcli of so many fine troops, 
and the natural feeling of a soldier made me wish to join them. It was 
a sin to think so, no doubt, and God lias punished me for entertaining it ; 
for what call had I to desire to mix in;yself up i^ith tlic quarrels of 
the French? My duty there was a servant’s duty to his master, and 
no more. 

It was quite time, apparently, for the troops to move, as they had not 
been gone more than half an hour before the sound of musketry was 
heard in quick volleys, as well as the roar of heavier metal, and hundreds 
of scared people wlio ran past the liotel cried out that the military were 
attacking a large barricade at the corner of the Rue St. Denis, about 
half a mile off. This was quite as near to the scene as many wished to 
be ; but when they said that, they little dreamt wc should soon be in the 
midst of the fight ourselves. The talk of one barricade set the people in 
the streets to work about making more, and very soon a pile of stones 
and carts began to be heaped up at the corner of a street nearly opposite 
the hotel, and several men armed with muskets showed their heads 
behind it. There were no troops in sight at the time, nor was there any 
firing from this barricade, but Master thought it was too serious an affair 
now to let the ladies be exposed to any danger, so with my help he put 
the shutters to, and made Mistress and Miss Alice, and Harriet, sit down 
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on a sofa in one corner of the room, out of the reach of any stray shot, 
in case of firing. He had scarcely done so before there came a loud roll , 
of the drums in the direction of the Rue de la Paix, which was answered 
by a cheer from the men behind the barricade opposite. I got to a 
place where I could see through the crerice between the shutters, and 
had just planted myself there when a pistol or musket went off from the 
other side of the Boulevard. Who fired it I could not see, but the smoke 
was still hanging in the air, when down came a large body of troops, 
who at once opened a heavy fire from the front of the column, sweeping 
the Boulevards, and scattering the people in every direction. 

A scene of confusion and terror then took place such as I never wit- 
nessed before, atid hope I may never see again. The barricade was 
charged and taken ; but that wasn’t it : what I mean was the scene in 
front of our hotel, where the people fell before the musketry like flocks 
of slaughtered sheep. But it wasn’t only amongst the entangled crowds 
who were striving to escape down the side streets that the military 
directed their fire. While the head of the column was clearing all be- 
fore it, the sections in the rear wheeled outwards, and opened a dropping 
fire at every window on the Boulevard where they saw a head ; and be- 
sides this, rattling volleys, which cut the shutters in pieces, laid open 
many a room where the inmates ito doubt thought themselves safe ; and, 
above the noise of the fight, I could hear the painful screams of women 
and the agonised cries of the wounded. I can’t tell whether there were 
any insurgents in the houses on our side of the Boulevard, but I saw no 
firing from any of tho opposite windows, nor do I think a single shot 
<*arae from the inside. I had little time, however, to consider this 
matter, for while I was watching the troops, the shutter behind which 
1 stood was broken at the hinge, and fell down, leaving the window 
exposed. I ought to have left the place that instant, but I did not : 
something seemed to fix mo there as if I was under a charm. My 
Master, who had been all the time consoling Mistress and Miss Alice, 
having hold of a hand of each as they sat sobbing on the sofa, now 
called to me to come away ; but finding that I did not stir, ho jumped 
up to pull me away by main force. Poor gentleman! — poor dear 
Master I it was the very last thing that ever he did. I saw him within 
a yard of me, with a fine glow of colour on his handsome face, and my 
name was on his lips, when a musket-ball struck him right in the middle 
of his throat and passed out at the back of his neck. He leapt up at 
least a foot from the ground, spread out his arms, and fell back on the 
floor, stone dead, without word or sign. The shriek that followed from 
my poor Mistress, rings in my cars at this moment, and will haunt me 
to my dying day. Befi)re I had time to reach the place where Master 
fell, she was there, with his head in her lap, and all her dress dabbled in 
his blood. How she bent over him — how she called him by his name — 
how she begged of him to answer her and say that he was not hurt, that 
he was not dead, I haven’t the heart to think of. 

I had meant, sir, to have told you all that has happened since ; but when 
I call to mind my dear dead Master, and how I was tlie miserable though 
innocent cause of his death, I find I can’t do it. 

Pray, therefore, to excuse a poor fellow who has no heart to write 
any more. 
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It is made a matter of reproach to tlie Protectiooist party— -as it was 
to their fighting countrymen in the Peninsula — that they never know 
when they are vaiiqiiislicd, but continue obstinately to hold out wheu, 
according to all the rides of war, they ought at once to beat the chanmde; 
as if the su 2 )portcrs of a great princijjlc, men who have not lightly been 
roused to arm in tlieii* own defence, are to abandon their colours and 
throw down their weapons because of defection, of betrayal, or even of 
defeat. 

Had this rule ludd good in any of the great moral or political struggles 
which have agitated mankind, had a docile acquiescence in tyranny and 
aggression been substituted for that manly resistance wdiicli is intuitive in 
all honest minds, it is not very easy to imagine wliat the world would 
have become, but it is tolerably certain tliat it w'ould not have been worth 
living in. 

‘‘ Put the question is settled,” exclaim the hostile league, after what 
was a great but — as present facts declare — a not decisive victory ; “ we 
have worsted you in and out of Parliament, the voice of the country has 
declared in our favour, and to prolong the contest now is only to render 
yourselves ridiculous !” 

To this the Protectionists reply — and who shall say that they are not 
justified in replying — " It is true you managed to win the fight on a par- 
ticular occasion, when every selfish motive was brought to bear that 
could be made to combine, when treachery aided your cause, and advan- 
tage w as taken of every extraneous circumstance that could be enlisted on 
your side, when even the dispensations of Providence W'ere wrested to your 
purpose, and you held up your opponents to obloquy as abettors of famine 
and wrong ; so far your assertion bears the semblance of truth. But, in 
the midst of your rejoicing, take this also with you: that the defeat of 
1846 was never acknowledged by us to be final, nor the elections of 1847 
— influenced by the bugbears of scarcity and an impending monetary 
crisis — admitted by us to be the true expression of the opinion of the 
people of England. We still had and have a future, and on that future 
we confidently rely. The field is yet to be fought anew, and whether on 
the hustings of 1 852, or at a remoter date, be assured that the hour of 
conflict is again to come !” 

This language, from the proofs afforded by his brief but brilliant 
career, w'ould have been held — we cannot doubt — ^by the lamented noble- 
man whose biography has just been given to the world by his earnest 
admirer and attached friend, the member for the county of Bucking- 
ham.* 

When the Whig leader in the House of Commons had made his 
memorable bidding for the government of this country, when the ‘‘Duke” 
had sacrificed his convictions, when the resolve of the Conservative 
Premier himself was known, and arrayed on the side of abolition was a 
force too numerically strong to leave tlic slightest hope of immediate 


* Lord George Bcntinck : a Political Biography. By Benjamin Disraeli, M.F. 
for the County of Buckingham. London : Colburn and Co. 
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successful resistauce, the Protectionists found a leader of the right stamp, 
— one \^ho was to be daunted by no difficulties, to be dismayed by no 
amount of toil, to be disheartened by no reverses, — a leader who had the 
genius to plan, the courage to attack, tlie skill to combine, the hardihood 
that feared not to “ hug danger as a bride,” and the fortitude to endure 
whatever might be the issue of the fight. 

Such a champion of their cause the Protectionists discovered in Lord 
George Bentinck ; nor can we herald the biography which Mr. Disraeli 
hsfi written moio fittingly than by reproducing the graphic portraiture 
which his eloquent pen has traced : 

Lord George Bentinck had sat for eighteen years in parliamenf, and before 
he entered it had been for three years the private secretary of JMr. Canning, 
who had married the si^tc^ of the Duchess of Portland. Such a post would 
seem a happy comnicncenient of a public career ; but whether it were the un- 
timely death of liis distinguished relative, or n natural indisposition, Lord 
(jcorge — though he retained the seat for Xing’s Lynn, in which he had suc- 
ceeded his uncle, llic late Governor-General of India— diiectcd his energies to 
other tlian parliamentary pin suits. For some time'lie had followed his profes- 
sion, wliich was that of arms, but of late years he had hccomc absorbed in the 
pastime and fortunes of the tiuf, in which his wdiole being seemed engrossed, 
and whicli he piusucd on a scale (hat perhaps has never been equalled. Lord 
George had withdrawn his support from the government of the Duke of Wel- 
lington when the friends of i\Jr. Ginning quitted that administration; and 
when in time they formed the not least considerable portion of the cabinet of 
Lord Grey, lie resumed his seat on the ministerial benches. On that occasion 
an administiative post was offered him and declined ; and on subsequent occa- 
sions similar requests to him to take office were equally in vain. Lord George, 
therefore, was an original and heart} supporter of the Reform Bill, and he 
continued to uphold the NMiigs in all their policy until the secession of Lord 
Stanley, between whom and himself (here subsisted warm personal as well as 
political sympathies. Although he was not only a friend to religious liberty, 
as we shall have occasion aftei wards to remark, but always \iewed with great 
sympathy the condition of the Roman Catholic portion of the ljis>h population, 
he shrank from the taint of the ultia-montanc intrigue. Accompanying Lord 
Stanley, he became in du(' time a member of the great Conservative opposition ; 
and as lie never did anytliing by halves, became one of the most earnest, as he 
certainly was one of the most enlightened, supporters of .Sir Robert Peel. His 
trust in that minister was indeed absolute; and he has subsequently stated in 
conversation, that when, towards the end of the session of '45, a member of the 
Tory party ventured to predict and denounce the impending defection of the 
minister, there was no member of the Conservative party who more violently 
condemned the unfounded attack, or more readily impugned the motives of the 
assailant. 

He was not a very frequent attendant at the House. He might be counted 
on for a party division, and w4ien, towards the termination of the Melbourne 
ministry, the forces were very nearly balanced, and the .struggle became very 
close, he might have been observed, on more than one occasion, cntciing the 
House at a late hour, clad in a white great-coat, which softened, but did not 
conceal, the scarlet hunting-coat. Although lie took no part in debate, and 
attended the House rather as a club than a senate, he possessed a gteat and 
peculiar influence in it. He was viewed with interest, and often with extra- 
ordinary regard, by every sporting man in the House. U ith almost all of these 
he was acquainted; some of them, on either side, were his intimate com- 
panions and confederates. His eager and energetic disposition ; his quick per- 
ception, clear judgment, and prompt decision ; the tenacity with which he 
clung to his opinions ; his frankness and love of truth ; his daring and specu- 
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lative spirit; his lofty bearing, blended as it was with a simplicity of manner 
veiT remarkable ; the ardour of his friendships, even the fierceness of his hates 
and prejudices ; all combined to form one of those strong characters, who, 
whatever may be their pursuit, must always direct and lead. 

Nature had clothed this vehement spirit with a material form which was in 
perfect harmony with its noble and commanding character. He was tall, and 
remarkable for his presence ; his countenance almost a model of manly beauty ; 
the face oval, the complexion clear and mantling ; the forehead lofty and 
white; the nose aquiline and delicately moulded ; the upper lip short. But 
it was in the dark brown eye that flashed with piercing scrutiny that all the 
cliaracter of tiie man came Ibrth ; a brilliant glance, not soft, but ardent, acute, 
imperious, incapable of deception or of being deceived. 

Although lie had not much sustained his literary culture, and of late years, at 
any rate, had not given his mind to political study, he had, in the course of his 
life, seen and heard a great deal, and with profit. Nothing escaped his obser- 
vation ; he forgot nothing, and always tliouglit. So it was that on all the great 
political questions of the day he had arrived at conclusions which guided him. 
He always took large views, and had no prejudices about things, whatever he 
might indulge in as to persons. He was always singularly anxious to acquire 
the truth, and would spare no {lains for that purpose ; but when once his mind 
was made up, it w'as impossible to influence him. In politics he was a VVliig 
of 1688 , which became him, modified, however, by all the experience of the 
present age. lie wished to see our society founded on a broad basis of civil and 
religious liberty. He retained much of the old jealousy of the court, but had 
none of popular franchises. He was for the Established Church, hut for 
nothing more, and very repugnant to priestly domination. As for the indus- 
trial question, he was sincerely opposed to tiie Manchester scheme, because lie 
thought that its full development would impair and might subvert our terri- 
torial constitution, which he held to he the real security of our freedom, and 
because he believed that it would greatly injure Ireland, and certainly dissolve 
.our colonial empire. ^ 

In undertaking* the labour of love w^hieh, in this political biography, 
has occupied Mr. Disraeli, he was impressed by the conviction that it was 
“ possible to combine the accuracy of the present with the impartiality of 
the future.” We have read the volume carefully and dispassionately, and 
have no hesitation in saying that these difficult requirements have been 
fulfilled in the exactest manner. The accuracy of Mr. Disraeli s state- 
ments is unimpeachable, and for their impartiality we have only to refer 
to the sketch of Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Disraeli’s work commences at the close of the year 1845, when the 
failure of the crops had begun to excite apprehensions of famine, and the 
great question arose whctlier the ministry would suspend the import duties 
on foreign corn by an Order in Council or by the immediate sanction of 
Parliament, to be immediately assembled for that purpose. Mr. Disraeli 
gives a rapid but clear apergu of the state of parties at that critical time, 
and exposes in plain, forcible language the peculiar condition of affairs. 
The four Cabinet Councils which were held in one week, the change which 
had taken place in Sir Robert Peel’s opinion respecting the policy of re- 
taining the Corn Laws, his proposal for their suspension, and the rejection 
of that proposition by a mmority of the Cabinet, come first under review. 
Th^ comes an account of Lord John Russell’s letter from Edinburgh — 
renewed discussion in the Cabinet — the concession made by the Di^e of 
Wellington— and the refusal of Lord Stanley, the Abdiel of the Council — 
which refusal broke up the ministry. In noticing here the changed 
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opinion of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli observes, and we cannot but 
think with very sufficient reason, that when that great statesman had 
come to the conclusion that the Corn Laws must be repealed, be was re- 
solved himself to be the repealer — for none of the explanations which Sir 
Robert Peel afterwards made afford any other satisfactory solution of the 
course which he took^during the various Cabinet discussions on the subject. 
Next follows a narrative of Lord John Russell’s endeavour to form a 
government, thwarted by dissensions which, from recent occurrences, ap- 

E ear never to have been completely reconciled — the resumption of office 
y Sir Robert Peel — ^and the first appearance on the scene of Lord George 
Bentinck, after the minister had made the speech in the debate on the 
Address, at the opening of Parliament in 1846, which announced his 
adoption of a Free Trade policy. ^ 

Lord George Bentinck and his biographer were amongst the first to 
perceive the weakness of the arguments on which the withdrawal of Pro- 
tection was grounded, and Mr. Disraeli again lays bare, as he had already 
done in the House of Commons, the incongruities of the Premier’s expla- 
nation. 

Immediately following the debate on the Address, the honest and un- 
flinching supporters of the agi'icultural interests of England — which the 
cotton-lords, in their selfish aims at personal aggrandisement will, we 
trust, never succeed in swamping— assembled for the formation of a Pro- 
tectionist party; and here it was that Lord George Bentinck gave such 
striking proofs of his intelligence, shrewdness, and sagacity, that many 
present already saw in him the man who was the best qualified to be 
their leader. But when urged to assume this distinguished position he 
refused, in the first instance, to accept it, though at a later period he 
yielded to the desire of his friends. “ ‘ I think,’ he said,” observes Mr. 
Disraeli, as he shook his head with a sort of suppressed smile — a faint 
blush and an air of proud humility, which was natural to him — ‘ I think,’ 
he said, ‘ we have had enough of leaders. It is not in my way. I shall 
remain the last of the rank p,nd file.’ ” And so diffident, indeed, was 
Lord George of his oratorical abilities, that only a short time before this 
crisis he had entertained the project of speaking by deputy, in the per- 
son of a lawyer of eminence whom he wished to get into the house, and 
be there supplied by him with the facts for the use of his party. It was 
soon seen, however, that such an expedient as this was^ unnecessary, for 
Lord George not only spoke, but spoke well when it came to his turn to 
take a part in the momentous debate, though, by his own acknowledg- 
ment, he had never before, in the course of eight sessions of parliament, 
addressed the house on any groat question. 

But Lord George Bentinck was a man of too much practical ability to 
confine himself to the effects of his oratory, however earnest or eloquent 
his style ; his exeitions out of the House were immense, — and so well 
did he prepare himself by studying the general question of Protection, 
that all the points which affected so many other interests besides those of 
the corn-growers, were entrusted entirely to his advocacy. But the 
second reading of the bill — how championed we all of us know — took 
place, and then came a new field for Lord George Beutinck’s exertions in 
the skilful policy by which ho sought to delay its progress into tho House 
of Lords. 
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It has been unjustly alleged ap:ainst him that ho assented to the intro- 
duction of the Irish Coercion Bill, solely for this purpose ; but though 
he availed himself of tliis weapon as the readiest within his grasp, his real 
feelings were afterwards shown in the opposition to the measure when he 
became the leader of his party, and advocated remedial measures for 
Ireland. The truth is, that he did not believe that the government were 
in earnest in their avowed desire to put down murder and outrage in tliat 
unhappy country, and it was chiefly, as Mr. Disraeli says, with the view 
of testing their sinceiity, that he consented to give a priority in the con- 
duct of public business to the measure in question. Wiien the remedial 
measures came fairly before the House, Lord George earned for him- 
self the sympathy of the most ardent lovers of their country amongst 
the Irish j^arty, and tlic letter wliich he received from Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
misguided as his conduct subsequently was, is a convincing proof that 
such was the case. 

It was at this juncture that Lord George Bentinck assumed ostensibly, 
as he had for some months held in fact, the leadership of the Protec- 
tionist party. He was its chief when the Coercion Bill was rejected, 
and the marshalling of his followers on the division is thus graphically 
depicted : 

At length, about half-past one o'clock, the galleries were cleared, the division 
called, and the question put. In almost all previous divisions, where the fate 
of a government had been depending, the vote of every member, with scarcely 
any exception, had been anticipated: that was not the case in the present in- 
stance, and the direction which members took as they left their scats was 
anxiously watclied. More than one hundred Protectionist members followed 
the minister; more than eiglity avoided the division—a few of these, however, 
bad paired; neaily the same number followed Lord George Bentinck. But it 
'WQS not merely their numbers that attracted the anxious observation of the 
Treasury bench as the Protectionists passed in defile before the minister to the 
hostile lobby. It was impossible that he could have marked them without 
ehiotion: the flow'er of that gi eat party which had been so proud to follow one 
who had been so proud to lead them. They were men to gain whose Iicaitv, 
and the heaits of their fathers, had been tlte aim and exultation of his life. 
They had extended to him an unlimited confidence and an admiration without 
stint. They had stood by him in the darkest hour, and had borne him fiom 
the depths of political despair to the proudest of living positions. Right or 
wrong, they were men of honour, breeding, and refinement, high and generous 
character, great weight and station in the country, whicli they had ever placed 
at his disposal. They had been not only his followers but his friends : had 
joined in the same pastimes, drank from the same cup, and, in the pleasantness 
of private life, had often forgotten together the cares and strife of politics. 

He must have felt something of this, wdiile the Manners, the Somersets, the 
Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes passed before him. And those 
countiy gentlemen, “ those gentlemen of England,” of whom, but five years ago, 
the very same building was ringing with his pride of being the leader— if his 
heart were hardened to Sir Charles Burrell, Sir William Jolliffe, Sir Chailes 
Kniglitley, Sir John Trollope, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir John Tyrell, be surely 
must have had a pang when his eye rested on Sir John Yarde Buller, his choice 
and pattern country gentleman, whom he had himself selected and invited but 
six years back to move a vote of want of confidence in the Whig Government, 
in order, against the feeling of the Court, to instal Sir Robert Peel in their 
stead. They trooped on ; all the men of mettle and large-acred squires, whose 
counsel he had so often solicited in his fine Conservative speeches in White- 
hall-gardens ; Mr. Bankes, with a parliamentary name of two centuries, andMr. 
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Christopher, from tliat broad Lincolnshire which Protection had created ; and 
the Mileses, and the Henleys were there ; and the Duncombes, the Liddells, 
and the Yorkes ; and Devon had sent there the stout heart of Mr. Buck— and 
Wiltsliire, the pleasant presence of Walter Long. Mr. Newdegate was there, 
whom Sir Robert had iiimself recommended to the confidence of the electors of 
Warwickshire, as one of whom he had the highest hopes ; and Mr. Aldermair 
Thompson was there, who, also through Sir Robert’s selection, had seconded 
the assault upon the Whigs, led on by Sir John Buller. But the list is too 
long, or good names remain behind. 

When the Whig Government, which succeeded to Sir Robert Peel’s 
abdication, came into power, so impressed were they, not only with the 
moral but the working value of Lord George Bcntiuck’s aid, that they 
set on foot a private negotiation to obtain it tiirough the instrumentality 
of a nobleman, who, presume, was the late Lord Auckland. But Lord 
George would not consent to be a member of any administration tliat was 
not prepared to do justice to the land, and the negotiation failed. Hence- 
forward, till the time of his death, we find him the vigorous supporter of 
all those beneficial measures by which his political career was so eminently 
distinguished, llow much he sacrificed for his country none but a true 
sportsman can feel, — for we need not remind our readers that, previously 
to his thi owing himself heart and soul into the cause of the Protectionists, 
he had been the Autocrat of the Turf, over which Empire he ruled with 
as mucli justice as suavity. His biographer thus describes the manner of 
his abdication : 

We must not omit to record, that in the autumn of this year at Goodwood 
races, the sporting world was astounded by hearing that Lord George Bentinck 
had parted with his racing stud at an almost nominal price. Lord George 
was present, as was his custom, at this meeting, held in the demesne of one 
who wa-. among his dearest friends. Lord George was not only present, but 
apparently absorbed in the sport ; his horses were very successful. The world 
has hardly done justice to the great sacrifice which he made on this occasion to 
a hish sense of duty. He not only parted with the finest racing-stud in En^* 
land, but he parted with it at a moment when its prospects were never so 
brilliant ; and he knew this well. Wc may have hereafter to notice on this 
head an interesting passage in his life. He could scarcely have cpiittcd the 
turf that day without a pang. He had become the lord paramount of that 
stiangc world, so difficult to sway, and which requires for its government both 
a stern resolve and a courtly breeding. He had them both ; and tiioiigh the 
blackleg might quail before the awful scrutiny of his piercing eye, there never 
was a man so scrupulously polite to his inferiors as Lord George Bentinck. 
The turf, too, was not merely the scene of the triumphs of his stud and his 
betting-book. H e had purified its practice and had elevated its character, and he 
was prouder of this achievement than of any other connected with his sporting 
life. Notwithstanding his mighty stakes and the keenness with which he 
backed ^hls opinion, no one perhaps ever cared less for money. Ills habits 
were severely simple, and he was the most generous of men. He valued the 
acquisition of money on the turf, because there it was the test of success. He 
counted his thousands after a great race as a victorious general counts his 
cannon and his prisoners. 

The “ interesting passage” referred to above, is given by his biographer 
in speaking of the result of Lord Geoige’s labours in opposition to the 
unjust and impolitic measure of the Whigs for admitting slave-grown 
sugar into the British market : 

A few days before — it was the day after the Derby, May 25th — the writer 
met Lord George Bentinck in the Library of the House of Commons. He 
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was standing before the book-shelves, with a volume in his hand, and his coun- 
tenance was greatly disturbed. His resolutions in favour of the colonial 
interest, after all his labours, had been negatived by the committee of the 22nd, 
and on the 24th his horse Siir{)licc, whom he had parted with among the rest 
of his stud, solely that he might pursue without distraction his labours on 
behalf of the great interests of the country, had won that pai amount and 
Olympian stake to gain wiiich had been the object of his life. He had nothing 
to console him, and nothing to sustain him except his pride. Even that de- 
serted him before a heart which he knew at least could yield him sympathy. 
He gave a sort of supeib groan : 

** All my life I have been trying for this, and for what have I sacrificed it !" 
he murmured. 

It was in vain to offer solace. 

You do not know what the Derby is,” he moaned out. 

“Yes, I do ; it is the blue libbon of the turf.” 

“ It is the blue ribbon of the tuif,” he slowly repeated to himself, and sitting 
down at the table he buried himself in a folio of statistics. 

This epigrammatic reply is very characteristic of Mr. Disraeli. 

The year 1847 found Lord George Bentinck at his post until the dis- 
solution of the Parliament at the end of the session, during which period 
how energetically he laboured is amply recorded in Mr. Disraeli’s pages. 
The great subjects embraced by him were the improvement of Ireland by 
the construction of railways— the Irish famine — the Bank Charter Act — 
the xnonetai^ panic — and the bill for the removal of the civil disabilities of 
the Jews, his vote on which last question induced him to retire from 
the leadership of his party. Perhaps the chapter which Mr. Disraeli 
devotes to the Jewish question is the most eloquently written that is to 
be found in this biography, though we look upon it as beside the 
question altogether, and merely thrown in as an amende honorable for 
silence on the subject in parliament, w'hen bis noble friend consented to 
sacrifice his ambition to his conviction. 

H We have said that Lord George’s political career was both brief and 
brilliant. As an Opposition leader he occupied public attention from the 
spring of 1846, to December, 1347 — as a prominent debater and ardent 
politician he never left his post during the session of 1848. This covered 
a space of little more than two years. What future field for fame might 
have been open to him can only be conjectured, for in the autumn of 
1848 he died; how suddenly and sadly is too fresh In the recollection of 
the public for us to be under the necessity of describing. 

His epitaph is written at length in Mr. Disraeli’s volumes ; the motive 
which impelled his biographer to the act is thus touchingly expressed : 

One who stood by his side in an arduous and unequal struggle ; who often 
shared his councils, and sometimes, perhaps, soothed his cares ; who knew well 
the greatness of his nature, and esteemed liis friendship among the chief of 
worldly blessings ; has stepped aside from the stride and passion of public life 
to draw up this record of his deeds and thoughts, that those who come after us 
may form some conception of his character and career, and trace in these 
faithful, thougti imperfect pages, the portraiture of 
AN ENGLISH WOBTHT. 
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The last of those monstrous coalitions, which had been for some time 
past so disgraceful to the National Assembly, and which brouoht parties 
of the most opposite political feelings into temporary alliance, fioui their 
having for the time being one common object in view, the overthrow of 
Louis Napoleon Bonapaite, was so thoroughly disreputable to the parties 
concerned, that it is generally believed that the arch-intriguer Thiers him- 
self became ashamed of it, and that General Changarnier was alikPdis- 
satisfied and very much annoyed at the position in which he had allowed 
himself to be placed. It is notorious that a conspiracy was hatched against 
the President of the Republic, by the last-mentioned general, as far back 
as eighteen months ago, when he first became a tenant of the Tuileries. 
From the name of Thiers being associated with the plot, it was supposed 
to have had an Orleanist tendency, but subsequent events would tend to 
render that very doubtful. At all events, meetings were held in the 
general’s rooms — meetings where, it is commonly reported, the question 
of arresting Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and imprisoning him at Vin- 
cennes, was discussed. 

It is needless to recapitulate heie the various circumstances — precau- 
tions taken on the part of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte himself — divisions 
in the body of the Assembly, and fortuitous incidents that baffled the con- 
spirators from time to time. The discussion upon the electoral law of the 
31st of May, brought to an issue by the President’s message, determined 
a crisis which, after the debate of the 20th of November, and the division 
which followed, could no longer be deferred. 

War had been declared — it must be earned out. An organic, or fun- 
damental pact, was disentombed from the archives of the state, by whicli 
the President was made responsible in a high degree for any attempt to 
excite others to the violation of the 45th article of tlje constitution — thaf 
was, his own re-election. The lesponsibilit) incurred by the nation, if it 
thought proper to violate that article, was parsed over, but the chief of the 
state, if he connived at his own re-election, was to be declared guilty of 
high treason. The penalty of death would have been too severe to be 
passed on six millions of voters ; besides, there might have been a diffi- 
culty in carrying the “organic” law, thus fairly and liberally interpreted, 
into execution. It would suffice if the exciters and promoters of a move- 
ment displeasing to his adveisaiies was put out of the way. This was 
scarcely dispensing the law with equal justice. But even here difficulties 
lay in the way. The chief of the state had also his friends — the lovers of 
Order — ^and at their back the supporters of order — the military. 

This difficulty was msfi^ upon the occasion of the great defeat of the 
24th of November, by M. Pradi^, the interpellator in the question of the 
“ organic law” between the Council of State and the Assembly, moving an 
amendment, that the Picsident of the Republic, the ministers, and all 
public functionaries slioiild be accused of high treason, should they oppose 
the right of the Assembly, as set forth in the 32nd article of tlie constitu- 
tion, which authorises it to fix the amount and dispose of the military force 
necessary for its security. If it was possible to add insult to denunciation, 
Jan. — ^voL, xciv. no. ccclxxiii. i 
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such was ^ected by an additional clause, by which the president of the 
Assembly was to require the minister at war, and the colonels of regiments, 
to post the text of the law, or a portion of it, in their barracks, and to in- 
sert it in their orders of tlic day. The President was to be declared 
guilty of high treason for exciting others to re-elect him — the Assembly, 
or rather that part of it which was adverse to him, was to shield itself be- 
hind the law, not only in exciting others to oppose him, but to denounce 
the chief of the state, his ministers, and all public functionaries as guilty of 
higlu^ treason! Luckily, some members of the committee spoke in favour of 
the adjournment of the bill, and observed that such questions would, under 
existing circumstances, produce “inflammatory debates;’’ that M de Mon- 
talembert described the bill truly as a preparation for war, and tliat M. 
de Parien, formerly minister of justice, denounced it as a violation of the 
sovereignty of the people ; these objections were not till some time after 
overruled in committees under the influence of Generals Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, and Bedcau, M. Thiers, Baze*, and other [leraonal adversaries 
of the chief of the state. Had the Assembly taken at once into con- 
sideration the proposition submitted to it, they would also have extorted 
from it an impeachment. The conspirators had already prepared their 
coup. Armed with a vote more or less conclusive, they would have 
arrested the ministers in the Assembly itself, and if that succeeded they 
would have attempted to carry off the President. General Changarnier 
was to have been declared Dictator, with the support and under the control 
of the then existing Assembly, which was to be prorogued indefinitely, 
and was to proclaim itself a Convention. 

In the mean time the Republican party got alarmed at this idea of a 
military dictatorship, by which the moderates might be thrown out and 
the ultras put down by the u>iial appliances of a military dictatorship, 
and the proposition was once more prorogued by the Assembly. Thus 
baffled, the conspirators, rather than fail, determined to win over even 
tlie ultra- Republicans, by proffering to them, instead of a “ White Con- 
ventioji,” with General Changarnier at the head, a “ Red Convention,” 
with General Cavaignac as Dictator. A largo body of Orleanists and 
Legitirnibts also lent themselves to this arrangement, in the hopes of 
advancing thereby the interests of their own party. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte took the very first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself — ^the distribution of the crosses of the Legion of Honour to 
the most eminent of the French manufacturers at the Great Exhibition 
(Nov. 25th) — to denounce tliis “ Convention,” 

“ With such unhoped-for results,’* said the President, in allusion to the tri- 
umphs of industry amid political embarrassments, “ 1 am justified in repeating 
how great the French Republic would become if she v»crc allowed to follow 
her real interests, and to reform her institutioiisjlinstead of being incessantly 
troubled, — on one side by demagogism, and on the other by monarchical hal- 
lucinations. Do those demagogic ideas proclaim a truth? No! Tiicy circu- 
late on every side error and falsehood. Disquietude precedes, deception fol- 
lows them ; and the means employed for repression arc but so much lost to 
the pressing necessity of improvement and the allevicntion of misery. With 
respect to monarchical hallucinations, though not productive of the same dan* 
gers, they also impede all progress and all kinds of serious industry. Jn place 
of advancing, there is only a struggle. Men are seen who, heretofore the 
most ardent supporters of the prerogatives and the authority of royalty, become 
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partisans of a convention for the purpose of weakening tliat authority which is 
the issue of popular suffrage/’ 

This address of the President of the Republic was received with un- 
wonted enthusiasm by an assembly, not of political partisans, but (as the 
Journal des Debats expressed it) the highest celebrities of science and 
industry ; and which was acknowledged by all, except the Siecle^ the 
organ of General Cavaignac, to represent all that Paris and the depart<^ 
raents possessed eminent in trade, arts, and sciences, and whose political 
tendencies were, till that irtMineiit, but little known. Such was the eiihct 
of this address upon the members of the Mountain, who had taken the 
initiative since a Red ” Convention had superseded the original ‘‘ White ” 
one, that they assembled twice the next day, to deliberate on the question 
of urgency for the bill on responsibility. These meetings were, if not 
presided over, at least superintended by Colonel Cliarras, the active par- 
tisan of Geiieial C.ivaignac. Tins demand for urgency stamped the bill 
with a <leepei* cliaracter of hostility to the executive, and no small num- 
ber of .statesmen, and some of the papers, especially the Opinion Pub- 
lique^ began to tremble at th(‘ course they had entered upon, but from 
which it was too late to withdraw. The breach, however, between the 
executive and legislative powei*s had, by the denunciations of Louis Na- 
poleon at the “ Cirque,” and the demand for urgency for the bill of im- 
peachment by his more resolute advetsaries. now been too much widened 
to admit of any possible compromise on either side. 

The chances of success lay with tiu* party which should act first, and 
with sufficient resolution. Louis Napoleon at once made up his mind 
that the time had come to bestir himsclfi or he must fall before his power- 
ful persmial and political adversaries. On the morning of Tuesday, De- 
cember 2nd, the principal streets of Paris were occupied at an early hour 
by strong bodies of infantry, cavalry, and artillery ; the chiefs of the 
opposition, Generals Cbangarnier, Cavaignac (since liberated), Bedeau, 
Lamorlciere, Lnflo, Mes5.ieurs Thiers, Brim, Haze, and others, were 
aricstcd, most of them in tlieir beds. A decree, signed by the President 
of the Republic, was posted on the walls, declaring the National Assem- 
bly dissolved, universal suffrage to be re-established, a state of siege, and 
the dissolution of the Council of State. This was soon followed by a 
proclamation, in which Louis Napoleon denounced the Assembly as having 
comi'olled him to sueh a stretch of authority, by attacking the power 
which he held directly from the people, by making itself a theatre for 
plots, instead of being the firmest supporter of oixier; and in place of 
making laws for the general interest of the people, busying itself with 
forging armf for civil war. lie, at the same time, proclaimed, as the 
only means of ensuring order and repose, the resuscitation of the system 
created by the Fii st Consuf in the beginning of the present century — 
the election of a responsible chief for ten years ; a ministry dependent 
on the executive alone ; a council of state formed of .the most distin- 
guished men, preparing the laws and maintaining the discussion before 
the legislative corps ; a legislative corps, discussing and voting the laws ; 
a second assembly, formed by all the illustrious persons of the nation. 

A movement of such great import was not effected without some 
strange surmises. Among others it was stated that a meeting of the 
President’s adversaries had been held that very night, in which it had 
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been decided that the coup against Louis Napoleon should be made the 
same day. But there seems to have been no foundation for this rumour. 
The President makes no allusion to such in his appeal to the nation. We 
have seen that the demand for urgency for a law which should em- 
power the Assembly to impeach and arrest the President and his minis- 
tew had been carried ; it was scarcely Louis Napoleon’s interest to allow 
this avowed purpose to go so far as to be actually put into practice. A large 
number of the opposition members of the AssemUy, havmg been first re- 
fused admission to the Chambers, and then dispersed from the building, 
to which they gained admission by side doors, repaired to the Mairie of 
the 10th Arrondissement, where, under the presidency of MM. Vitet 
and Benoit d'Azy, they decreed Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to be out- 
lawed, and the High Court of Justice was convoked to try him for high 
treason. The army was, at the same time, relieved from its allegiance, 
and General Oudinot was appointed to command it. In consequence of 
this decree, the said members, altogether 218 in number, were arrested, 
and conveyed to the barracks on the Quai d’Orsay. 

Great was the indignation expressed at this energetic proceeding. 
Night, it is said, was coming on, and it was wet and cold. Yet men, 
most of them illustrious by their talents and their virtues, ex-ministers, 
cx-arnbassadors, generals, admirals, great orators, and great writers, were 
left two hours in the open air — among them the father of the house, the 
venerable Keratry, whose physical strength was inferior to his moral cou- 
rage, and whom it was necessary to seat in a straw chair in the barrack- 
vard. Among the arrested were Odilon Barrot, Dufaure, Berryer, 
Remusat, Diivergier de Ilauranne, Gustave do Beaumont, De Toeque- 
ville, De Falloux, Lanjuinais, Admirals Laine and Cecilo, Generals 
Oudinot and Lauriston, the Due de Luynes, the Due de Montebello ; 
twelve ex-ministers, and eight members of the Institute. 

The delay, however, that occurred in the barrack-yard, in the Quai 
d’Orsay, was in main part due to the ex-representatives themselves. They 
weie olFered their liberty if they would give a pledge that they would not 
meet as the National Assembly. This, as they conscientiously doubted 
the power of the President to dissolve their body, and they considered 
themselves to have been elected by the popular voice as much as the Pre- 
sident himself — they consistently declined to accede to. But the safety 
of France was at stake, from the moment that the President had accepted 
war with the “ Red Convention.” And there was no alternative for Louis 
Napoleon at such a crisis but to coerce where there was no submission. 
Yet, notwithstanding the position in which the large body of opposition 
members voluntarily placed themselves, by first bidding defiance to the 
President, then denouncing him as an outlaw, and finally rejecting his 
clemency, M. Keratry was removed to his home at once, and many of 
the other representatives, removed the same evening in vans to different 
prisons in and around Paris, were liberated on the following days. 
Among these was M. Thiers, whom, however, it was found necessary, for 
the sake of order, to despatch beyond the frontier. 

One of these political victims has endeavoured since to defend the 
proceedings of the Assembly on the proposed bill on the responsibility 
of the President, by arguing that this proposition did not emanate from 
the Assembly itself, but from the Council of State, and that the Assem- 
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bly had no right, by lavr, to refuse to entertain it. It is difficult to 
imagine a more manifest subterfuge. Was not the Council of State 
composed of membeie of the Assembly ? And if the Assembly could 
entertain a project of impeachment of the President of the Republic, 
ivas it not conspiring against the state and its chief ? Did the Assembly 
entertain for a moment the proposition laid before it a short time pre- 
4(»usly for restoring the exiled Henry to the throne ? 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte had informed his ministers of his inten- 
tions, declanng that his mind was made up — that he would not allow 
himself to be sacrificed by his enemies, who were conspiring against him; 
but that, as he was unwilling to compromise them in any way by impli- 
cating them in his acts, he thought it better they should resign. The 
intimation to that effect having been accepted, a new ministry i\as formed, 
which included M. de Morny, the interior ; Fould, finance ; St. Arnaud, 
war. A list of thirty-nine names, to form a consulting commission, was 
also made out and published for the nonce, but as some of these names 
had to be used without consulting the persons themselves, several were 
subsequently withdrawn. 

Notwithstanding the recrimination, however, tliat took place at first in 
regard to the use of names in the formation of the “ Consultative Com- 
mission,” it was found after that “ Commission” had been definitively 
instituted, that of the 118 membeis comprised in the list published on 
the 3rd of December only 13 w'cre missing. On the other hand, the 
list had gained an increase of 73 members, being in all 178, among 
whom were 135 representatives, two marshals, one vice-admiral, twenty 
generals, and five members of the late Council of State. 

During the night of Tuesday, the 2nd, the Mountain and the sup- 
porters of a Red Convention held meetings, at which it was decided that 
an effort should be made in favour of anarchy, by civil war. In the 
prosecution of this object, at ten o’clock in the morning of the ensuing 
day (Wednesday, the 3rd) M. Baudin, a member of the Mountain, ac- 
com{)anied by two other Moutagnard representatives (the correspondent 
to the Times says six; General Magnan’s report only notices two), 
appeared on horseback in the Rue St. Antoine, carrying a naked sword 
ill his hand, and calling upon the populace to take up arms. The sum- 
mons was answered by a number of idlers and bad characters, by whose 
exertions a barricade was erected at the comer of the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and the Rues de Cotto and Ste, Marguerite. Gener^ 
Marulaz, who, with his brigade, occupied the Place de la Bastille, at once 
sent to the spot three companies of the 19th Light Infantry, under the 
orders of Commandant Pujol, and he supported the movement himself 
at double-quick time, at the head of a battsdion of the 44th, by the Rue 
de Cotte. The troops, according even to unfriendly narrators, did not 
fire first, but advanced upon the barricade, which was thus attacked upon 
two sides at once, les armes awe bras. The insurrectionists, less con- 
siderate, fired on the soldiers, wounding a soldier of the 44th. The first 
platoon then returned the fire, and the representative Baudin fell a victim 
to his temerity, several other insurgents neing wounded. The barricade 
was then destroyed. 

In the afternoon, General Herbillon, who had taken up a position on 
the Place de I’Hdtel de Ville, being informed that barricades were being 
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raised in the Rues du Temple, Rambuteau, Beaubourg, &c., marched 
immediately to the spot at the head of a column formed of the 9th bat- 
talion of Foot Chasseurs and a piece of artillery, and overthrew all 
the obstacles which he mot with in his passage, whilst a battalion of the 
6th Light Infantry destroyed in tho Rue du Temple the bariicades which 
had been commenced. In the evening, fresh barricades having been 
raised in the Rue Reaiibourg, Colonel Chapuis, of the 3rd Regiment M 
the Line, taking with him a battalion of his regiment and a company of 
engineers, again ^^riit through that quarter, where he was received with 
a very warm fire, which did not, however, stop the advance of his column. 
All the obstacles W'cre earned, and those who defended them were siiot. 
Assemblages whicli wcie formed in other quarters were dispersed by the 
energy and the attitude of the troops. Dining the whole of this day all 
that part of the Boulevards which is eoinpiised between the Poitc Rt. 
Martin and the Bastille, was occupied by strong bodies of tiwps, in- 
cluding cavalry, infantry, a battery of artillery, and a corps of engi- 
neers. 

Tlie political proceedings of the day were confined to proclamations on 
the part of the President, still assuring the nation that its sovereignty 
would not be violated, and that it was further deemed necessary lo cc'ii- 
voke the people at once to repress factions and save the country. Wlia^ 
was called a was also proposed for giMieral adoption. Tt was 

to the effect that “The French pcojde wills the maintenance of the 
authority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and delegates to him the posver 
necessary to frame a constitution,'* on the basis of the procl.iinatiim 
issued the day previously and before alluded to. With a regaid to c(']r- 
interest, which history seldom records to have been neglected by those in 
pow’er— especially when in iiiicertaiii power — an example of voting was 
given, by calling upon tho army to \ote first, and tliat wdthin twenty- 
four liours of recoiling the manifesto to that effect from the Minister of 
War. The chief prisonjj|rs of state were removed the same day to Ham, 
and by one of those vicissitudes of fortune, in which history so often 
surpasses romance, Generals Changaniicr and ('avaignac were imnnnod 
within the same walls which had once held prisontT the actual President 
of the Republic. The Comtltationml justly ob-erved upon the evcMtj 
of the day : 

It is unnecessary for us to say that the proclamations and documents which 
appeared in Paris yesterday morning produced an immense sensation. Tlie 
news, as is usual in all great events, spread with the rapidity of lightniug. 
There was emotion on every side, and Jistonishment nowhere. "Hicre w'as 
emotion, because the act was an important one ; there wa'i no astonishment, 
because the act was of a nature that was foreseen. The avowal of every one 
was, tint the state of aff.iiis was such that could only be remedied by extraor- 
dinary measures. The parties hostile to the executive power had already in 
a stormy sitting talked of impeaching the President of tho Republic Tint 
opportunity failing, another was prepared for sending the elect of (5,000,000 of 
vol'e^ to Vincennes. If the plan succeeded, the Assembly would have pro- 
longed its powers, and would have taken no other judge besides itself between 
it and tiie President of the Republic. The President of the Republic only 
prevented the imminent aggression with which he was threatened, and instead 
of proceeding as the Assembly would have done— that is to say, in constituting 
himself judge and party — he abolished, restricted, and re-established universal 
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suffrage ; he facilitated the exercise of it by bringing the elector to the place 
where he ought to vote, and he takes the whole of the French people as judge 
between the Assembly and himself. This is not all. Louis Napoleon puts 
the shortest possible interval between this grand national consultation ana the 
decree which institutes it, in order to bring within the closest possible limit the 
duration of a power which might be reproached, if it were to be prolonged, 
with wanting sanction. This act of strict impaitialiiy has been undeistood by 
the population of l^aris, as it will be throiiglioiit the whole of France. Paris, 
although agitated, has not witnessed tlie slightest disorder on any point. The 
people comment on the proclamations and the decrees with manifest sympathy. 
Tiie shops everywhere remained open. Louis Napoleon, who went through 
several quarters of Paiis was saluted with numerous acclamations. This day, 
which will he remarkable in his histoi}', will have the cfllct of preventing all 
the iniarortunes which wore expected in 1852. 

Durin^r the night of the 3rd, two or three barricades were erected i 
the quaiter of the HAtel de Ville, but they weie soon carried by the 
troops, and the insurj^ents vvero dispersed, and others were arrested or 
wounded. At the Cloitrc St. Mery some thirty of the old chiefs of 
barricades were also arrested. Hitherto, the insurrection begun by the 
Red Convention, had been confined to their party, aided and abetted by 
' the insurrectionist materials that are ahva) s to be found in all great 
cities ; but on the evening of the 3rd the political adversaries of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, belonging to a different class, evidently sought to 
profit by the struggle. A number of men,” says the correspondent to 
the Timesy ‘^amounting to from loO to tiOO, with some well-dressed 
persons, shouted every time tlio troops passed, and followed them for some 
time. The cries w^ere generally ‘ Vive la HcpubliqaeV and ‘ Vn>e la 
Comti/atio?i ! * with occasional cries of ‘^1 baa Napo/cott.^ These men 
were evidently doing their best to excite the people, but, though an 
immense crowed promenaded the Boulevards, they were not joined by the 
mass. The centie from which they apparently took their order was that 
part of the Boulevard dca Italiens where the wxll-knowui restaurant^ th& 
Cafi de Paris, is situate.” a 

It is well to notice vvlicncc it is admitted this demonstration proceeded 
in connexion with subsequent events. The same eye-witness relates that 
at one o’clock, on the moniiiig of the 4tli, a column of about 3000 men, 
so far as he could judge in the obscurity of the night, made their appear- 
ance from the Madeleine. The advanced guard of the column drew up 
at the corner of the Rue Lepelietier, on the Boulevard, which it com- 
pletely shut up. They remained there more than half an hour, when 
the whole column got into position, their faces turned towards the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre, partly on the trotloir, partly on the Boulevard itself. 
At lidf-past one the order was given to advance; each section drew up 
dose, and the entire mass moved slowly and regularly on in the direction 
of the Porte St. Denis. 

This proposed soltdarite of the White Conventionist with tlie Red 
appears, however, to have been a great failure, for, “ our correspondent” 
adds, without an intervening reflection, “ the night passed over in the 
utmost tranquillity/’ 

The troops had been withdrawn the previous evening from some of the 
outposts and remote guard-houses — as it was asserted by some wiseacres 
—to prevent their being surprised ; but the version given by the com- 
mander-in-chief of this act is somewhat different. Seeing,” says 
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General Magnan, that the day 'was passing in insignificant skirmishes, 
and without any decisive result, and suspecting that the intention of the 
chiefs of the rioters was to fatigue the troops hy currying the agitation 
in succession into different quarters, I resolved to leave the insurrection 
for some time to itself, in order to give it the means of choosing its 
ground — of establishing itself^ and, in short, of forming a compact mass 
against which I could act. For this purpose, 1 withdrew all the small 
posts, ordered the troops back to their barracks, and waited.” 

At the same time everything was done on the part of the executive to 
spare life in the portending struggle. The Minister of War — De Stunt 
^jtiaud— -issued a proclamation to the following effect : 

Inhabitants of Paris— the enemies of order and society have commenced a 
struggle. It is not against the government, against the elect of the nation that 
they fight; but they wish for pillage and destruction. Let aM good citizens 
unite together in the name of thteatened society and family ties. Remain 
calm, inhabitants of Pans ! Let not cuiious idlers lemain in tlie streets ; they 
embarrass the movements of the brave soldiers who protect you with their 
bayonets. For my part, you will find me unshaken in my determination to 
defend you, and to maintain order. 

The Prefect of Police — De Maupns — also issued a decree, rigorously 
prohibiting all assemblages of persons, and stating that such would be 
immediately dispersed by public force. In another decree, circulation 
was interdicted to all public and private vehicles ; the stationing of people 
in the streets, and the formation of groups, were also absolutely inter- 
dicted. Such, it was absolutely proclaimed, would, without summons, 
be dispersed by arms. Let peaceable citizens,” added the prefect, stop 
at home.” 

General Magnan received intimation early in the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 4th, that the insurrection had its focus in the space comprised 
between the Boulevards and the Rues du Temple, Rambuteau, and 
Montmartre, and that jbiUTicades were rising in the Quartiers St. An- 
toine, St. Denis, and St. Martin. Acting upon the resolution before 
alluded to, the general, however, notwithstanding tlie solicitations of 
many, did not assume tho offensive till two o’clock in the afternoon. But 
at that hour, all the troops having been disposed to give the best effect 
to the movement, he advanced to the attack. It is impossible to give an 
account of this great street-combat in more concise language than that 
used hy the commander-in-chief in his report of the 9tli of December : 

The Bourdon brigade clcaicd the Boulevard to the Rue du Temple, and 
went down that street as far as the Rue Rambuteau, carrying all the barri- 
cades on its passage. 7'lie brigade of General Cotte was engaged in the Rue 
St. Denis, whilst a battalion of the loth Light Infantry proceeded to the Rue 
du Petit- Carreaii, which was already barricaded. General Canrobert, taking 
a position at the Porte St. Martin, went through the Ruedu Faubourg of that 
name and the adjacent streets, obstructed by strong barricades, which the 5th 
battalion of Foot Chasseurs, under the orders of Commandant Levasson Sorval, 
carried with rare intrepidity. General Dulac sent to attack the barricade of 
the Rue Rambuteau and the adjacent streets columns formed of three bat- 
talions of *the 51st of the Line, commanded by Colonel de Lourmel, and two 
other battalions, one of the 19tli of the Line, the other of the 43rd, supported 
by a battery of artillery.* At the same time the brigade of General Herbillon, 
formed of two columns, one of which was directed by General Levasscur in 
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person, penetrated into the focus of the insurrection by the Rues du Temple^ 
Kambuteau, and St. Martin. General Marulaz operated in the same sense byr 
the Rue St. Denis, and threw into the transversal streets a light column, under 
the orders of Colonel de la Motterouge, of the 10th Light Infantry. General 
Courtigis, on his side, arriving from Vincennes, at the liead of his brigade, 
swept the Faubourg St. Antoine, in which several barricades had been con- 
structed. Tliese different operations were performed, under tlie lire of the 
insurgents, with a skill and zeal which could not for one instant leave a doubt 
of success. The barricades, attacked in the first instance by artillery, a ere 
carried at the point of the bayonet. All that \ art of the town between the 
Faubourgs St. Antoine and St Martin, the Pointe St. Eustache and the 
Hotel de Ville, was covered in every sense by our infantry columns ; the barri- 
cades were carried and destroyed, and the insurgents dispersed or killed. Tlie 
crowds, who endeavoured to form tliemselves again on the Boulevards, were 
charged by the cavalry of General Reibell, who sustained a sharp fire at the 
top of the Rue Montmartre. Attacked on all sides at the same time, discon- 
certed by the irresistible ardour of our troops, and by that ensemble of arrange- 
ments, enveloping, as in a network of iron, the whole quarter where they had 
waited for us, the insurgents no longer dared to undertake anything serious. 
At five in the evening the troops of the division of General Carrelet came, and 
again took up a position on the Boulevards. Thus the attack, which had 
commenced at two o'clock in the afternoon, was terminated at five. The in- 
surrection was vanquished on the ground which it had chosen. 

The same evening, about seven o’clock, some bands of insurgents, who 
bad been dispersed by the diffeient columns, united at the upper end of 
the Rues St. Honore, Des Poulies, and other small streets adjacent, and 
began to raise bariicades. Other assemblages took place at the same 
time in the Rues Montmartre and Montorgueil, the lamps in which had 
been extinguished, and where the insurgents, under favour of the dark- 
ness, had been able to effect fresh barricades. About eight o’clock (says 
General Magnan), Colonel de Lourmel, of the 5ist of the Line, who had 
remained in position near the Pointe St. Eustache, although well under- 
standing all the difficulties of a night-attack, decided on making one im- 
mediately with the 2nd battalion of his regingent. The first four barri- 
cades were immediately carried at the point of the bayonet, with the 
greatest ardour, by the grenadiers and the voltigeurs of that battalion. 
A fifth barricade still remained, higher and better defended than the 
others. In spite of the darkness. Colonel de Lourmel hesitated not to 
make arrangements for its attack. Fifteen grenadiers, under the orders 
of Sergeant Pitfliis, first advanced, closely followed by the other grena-* 
diers and voltigeurs of the battalion, led on by Commandant Jeannin. 
Nothing could resist the ardour of these brave soldieis. The barricade 
was carried in spite of a despeiate resistance. It was defended by about 
100 insurgents. Forty of them were killed on the spot, and the others 
were made prisoners. About 100 muskets and other weapons, and 
abundant ammunition, fell into the hands of the soldiers. Colonel 
Courant, of the 19th of the Line, who with his regiment occupied the 
Palais National, learning that a considerable number of insurgents, who 
had been driven from the Carre Saint Martin, had rallied on the Place 
des Victoires, and threatened the Bank of France and the neighbouring 
quarters, proceeded thither at double-quick time with his regiment, 
carried the barricades in the Rues Pagevin and Des Fosses Montmartre^ 
and then returned and established himself at the Bank, whence he could 
maintain the tranquillity of the quarters of the Bank and the Bourse. 
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Several barricades were, it appears, also constructed in the streets 
neighbouring the National printing-oilice, for the purpose of cutting off 
coiniiiunication with that establishment. Lieutenant Fabre, of the Gen- 
darmerie Mobile, earned the stronger of these barricades, formed with over- 
tunied diligences, barrels, and pieces of wood, at the head of twenty-five 
men ; and the others being successively destroyed, the circulation was 
kept open by means of frequent patrols. At La Chapellc St. Denis, some 
companies of the 28th Regiment of the Line carried a number of barri- 
cades, and maintained tranquillity in those populous quarters, which the 
secret societies had deeply agitated. Whilst these events were taking 
place on the right bank of the Seine, General Renault, commanding the 
2nd division, occupied the left hank, and by the able an*angements which 
he made, and the fijin deincaiiour of his troops, was able to guarantee from 
all agitation tlie working population of the 11th and J2tli nrrondisse- 
ments, in which, at other periods, insurrection could boast of such nume- 
rous proselytes. The reser\e division of cavalry, under the orders of 
. General Korte, summoned in from Versailles, took up position at first in 
the Chamj)s Ely&6es, and afterwards in the Boulevards, and contributed 
powerfully by numerous patrols to the arrest of a great number of insur- 
gents, and to the complete re-establishment of tranquillity. 

Such was the end of this great struggle ; bravely sustained by tlie in- 
surgents — equally courageously put down by the military, who su^t^lined, 
in the two days* combats a loss of twenty-fivt* iium killed, of whom one 
was an officer; and 184 wounded, of whom seventeen were officers. Qf 
this number was Colonel Quilico, of the 72nd Regiment of the Line, wlio 
had his arm transpierced by a ball, at the same time as his lieutenant- 
colonel, Loubeau, fell at his side mortally wounded. As to the number 
of killed and wounded on the jiart of the people, it will probably never be 
correctly kiiovi’ii, but it must have amounted to several thousands. An 
eyc-witiipss gives so graphic an account of the attack on the great barri- 
cade of the Rue dc St. Denis, and of the death of the lieutenant-colonel 
of the 72nd, that we must give it space here : 

I think I have already stated that it was the 72nd Regiment of the Line that 
advanced fiist to the “ monster” barricade of the Hue St. Denis. They had 
detacliments of Lancers at ihcir front and on their flanks; and were supported 
in rear by two battalions of Gendarmerie Mobile on foot, and two remmeiits of 
Cuirassiers and Dragoons. As they reached along that part of the Boulevards 
dtaliens, between the Rue Lrpellitier on the left, and the ^le Favart on tlie 
right, their advanced guard of Lancejs was tired on liy insurgents,” who had 
established themselves —by force no doubt — in the highest a pat cnicnts of the 
houses on both sides. You may judge of their rage, as they were unable to 
use their most formidable weapons, and their pistols produced but small etfcct. 
Several carried carbines, and with them they did some execution. What was 
powerless in the cavalry was, however, amply made up for by the infantry 
drawn up in line on both flanks, from the end of the Boulevard Poissonibre to 
beyond the Rue Tailbout and the Caf6 de Paris, from which, as well as from the 
Cafe Anglais and the Maisou Dor^e, at the corner of the Rue Lafittc, it is 
stated that shots were fired on them. The fire began at the lower end of the 
Boulevard Poissoni^re, and continued, without ceasing for an instant, on both 
rides of the street from one extremity of tlie line to the other. It was an 
wpalling sight; and in a few minutes the eye beheld nothing but two walls of 
name, in the centre of which was the 72nrl regiment, with its colonel and lien- 
tenant-colonel at the head, moving onwards towards the barricades. Tiic linA 
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delivered no fire till they reached within some paces of the Porte St. Denis ; 
and then tiiey stood face to ftice with the enormous barricade^still exposed 
to musketry on both sides. Tlie colonel and his lieutenant-colonel advanced 
on horseback. Tiie latter took off his chako, fixed it on his sword’s point, held 
it lip and waved it in the air, calling on his men to advance — an invitation 
whicli was superfluous. The brave officer, in the very act of cheerinjr, received 
a bullet in his heart — his head drooped to his saddle, and his body fell lifeless 
to the earth. 'Flie colonel, still cheeiing on his men, received u bullet in the 
arm, hut still kept his seat, and was still at the head of his men, who were 
dropping beside him. They delivered one murderous volley— charged with 
the bayonet, and di*.lodaed the insiiigents. The barricade was soon won — 130 
“ in«;nrg('rits'* were either shot down or bayoneted on the defences, and about 
.IS many more taken on the other side never lived to return. 

It w ill be observed, from the report of this eye-witness, that the troops 
were fiied upon on tlieir advance to effect their arduous and dangerous 
^erviet, fiom the higlicr apartments of the houses on botli sides of the 
Boulevard dcs Italieiis, and that it was stated that shots were also fired 
from the fV//!' Pari% the CaJY* Anylais, and the Maison Doree. 
The Con espondent to the Timer* also states that the troops were fired 
at fmm the Passage Jouffroy, fiom the new building close to it, and also 
from the house-, opposite. ‘‘As I write,” continued the same cor- 
respondent, by date of the 4th, shots are fired from the Ca/e Anglais^ 
opposite the line Lafitte, wheic, no doubt, some of the insui gents are 
concealed. Tlie sliots were at once replied to, and the firing kept up for 
o.ome minutes. The troojis aie acting admirably.” Another correspondent 
says: “T am assuied that in some of the houses of the Boulevards, 
parties — not of the lower cla'-ses — u'ere armed witli air-guns, wdiich were 
ill all probability rest'ived lor the Piesidcnt, bad lie presented himself on 
the scene of action. 

Such was the origin of the most unfortunate incident in tlie insurrec- 
tion —the attack upon the idlers on the Boulevards, and the attack upon 
and, ill some instances, forced visit of private and public houses. Jn 
regard to the fiist, however lamentable, it is quite certain that the parties 
liai'e no one to blame but theniselve*?. Many instances of sad oatastroplie.s 
and of the death of individually innocent persons ba'i e been related. But to 
take even the opinions of the ‘‘ Correspondent of the Times** so adverse 
throughout to what it designates as the “ usiiqiatiou” of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, “ The fault was not with the army. An order had previously 
been posted up in all Paris, and published in the papers, warning all idle 
spectjitors from the streets, with the double object of leaving the troops 
and the ‘ insurgents’ alone to their deadly combat, and also for the pre- 
vention of such calamities as those deplored.” 

With regard to the attacks upon the houses, it has been unblushingly 
propagated since, that the troops were never fired upon at all from them. 
Such an asseveration is as absurd and as mischievous as another that has 
been propagated to the effect that government itself got np the barri- 
cades for its own military and political aggrandisement ! Thein is 
nothing in the face of such remarkable incidents that is too extraordinary 
to he surmised and propagated, or even to find its believers. Why the 
“ Correspondent to the Times,** which jouraal has consequently urged 
that no proof of firing from the houses exists, reported in the paper of 
the 6th, in connexion with the firing from the Passage Jouflfroy and 
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buildings contiguous, that when that firing was replied to by the troops 
of the line drawn up on the pathway of the ^Boulevard, it was answered 
by the insurgents, who were established in some houses on both sides. 

And this was corroborated by further details in the paper of the 7th. 
That at a moment of such general excitement, and such general skir- 
mishing, some houses— as that of M. Brandus, possibly— over the Caf6 
du Carainal, may have becu visited by mistake, is very likely ; and it is 
just as likely that others, from whence many a stray shot that told upon 
the soldiers was fired, got off without retaliation. On the other hand, it 
has been subsequently ascertained that many persons who were at first 
stated to have been killed by the soldiers, had in reality been shot by the 
insurgents. Such was the case of Madame Lejeune, who met her death 
in the Faubourg St. Denis. 

A writer In the Observer^ who describes himself as an eye-witness, 
s^s: “ A whole volley was poured forth on the troops from the house of 
m. dc Sallandrouzc, and as to the houses at the corner of the Porte St. 
Denis, they are w'ell known to have been held by the insurgents ; and it was 
from three artillerymen having been killed at their guns, when bearing 
upon the barricades, that their guns were afterwards turned against their 
housed assailants.*’ 

Speaking of these houses, the “Correspondent to the Times'' S 2 i,ysi 
“ They were occupied by the ‘ insurgents* at twelve o’clock, and from them 
a murderous fire was poured. Three artillerymen were killed at their 
guns. Rendered furious by the murder of their comrades, the men 
loaded with ball, and for an hour four guns played incessantly against 
them.” 


Mr. William Jesse, late captain unattached, strongly denies that 
the catastrophe in the Boulevards originated from shots fired from 
the people. Naturally, the testimony of every eye-witness is entitled 
to all due credit; but there was a possibility of mistake amidst so 
much noise and confusion. Is it likely that the guns would have been 
unlimbered and fired — for example, into M. Sallandrouze’s magasin* 
as described by Mr. Jesse — without provocation? The very same 
paper which contains Mr. Jesse’s letter contains one from another 
correspondent, which states that fourteen insurgents were found be- 
hind M. Sallandrouze’s splendid tapis d'Aubusson I At best, a single 
testimony cannot avail agaiust many ; and, in addition to the nume- 
rous published statements to that effect, wo have also the private autho- 
rity of an English officer, an eye-witness, to the effect that the public on 
the Boulevards were over and over again warned to go home; that those 
in the houses were cautioned to close their windows, and that shots were 


fired at the soldiers. Nothing, however, can excuse the barbarity with 
which the soldiers used their privilege of reprisals. A brave man will 
never use his weapon against a defenceless foe. It is to be feared that the 
Bayards and Du Guesclins of the present day are but few in numbeV in 
the ranks of the French army. Such an indiscriminate onslaught £ 
of the Boulevards, even supposing the “ White Convention” been 

in arms as well as the “ Red” — only this one in their hq,- T '' fbe'dfccr 
at the barricades — reflects disgrace even upon a justlp-'uut soldtey* 

♦ M. Sallandrouzc, we perceive, has recently headecl/illi*!- 'TTHKITik 

return thanks to Louis Napoleon. / .a depuUtion of trades to 
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The next day, Friday, December 6th, General Magnau thought proper 
to make a display of ail the army of Paris to the population, in order, as 
he says, by such a demonstration to reassure the good and intimidate the 
evil-disposed. “ I gave orders,’’ to use his own words, “ that the bri- 
gades of infantry, with their artillery, and their companies of engineers^ 
should proceed through the city in movable columns, to maich on the 
insurgents wherever they should show themselves, and to destroy all the 
obstacles which might impede the circulation. To that effect General 
Carrelet, at the he^ of a column of his division, proceeded, about nine in 
the morning, to the Barriere Roohecourt, where a formidable barricade 
existedi But the insurgents, terrified by the results of the preceding day, 
did not venture to defend their entrenchments, and abandoned them at the 
approach of the troops. Another barricade, raised in the Faubourg Pois- 
soniere, was likewise deserted by it<« defenders before the arrival of the 
column under the orders of General Canrobert, charged to carry it. From 
that moment tranquillity was no more troubled in Paris, and the circula- 
tion was fully re-established on every point The army leturned to its 
quaiteis; and the next day, the 6th, Paris, no longer beholding in the 
streets that unusual display of troops, was restored to its activity, move- 
ment, and life of every day.” 

Thus ended the last of those great and melancholy street-combats for 
which Paris has gained so sign d and so sad a celebrity. 

The moment the alarm created in the minds of some timid politicians, 
by the temporary usurpation of po\\er by tlic executive, and the still more 
general tciror felt when political differences have to be decided by the 
sword, had disappeared, and the triumph over the paity of disorder and 
anarchy was complete, a general feeling of joy and security took the 
place of previous fears and apprehensions, and infinite relief was derived 
by all well-disposed person^ from the consideration that the dangers so 
often menaced for May, 1862, had now been entirely done away with. 
Still more widely and universally was the feeling of satisfaction diffused 
upon a first and decisive triumph beiug obtained over Socialism and Com- 
munism. No sympathy w^as cxpicssed for the fallen Assembly, nor for any 
individual of the leaders of the factions that composed it. It was soon as- 
certained that even the great body of the working classes had not taken 
part in the combat. 

llie Ficnch funds also rose steadily from the moment that tlxe 
moneyed inteiests and commercial classes understood that the tedious dif- 
ferences which had so long held business in suspense, and the long- 
thieatened struggle between the Reds and the Executive, were at length 
to be brought to the decision of the sword; they continued to rise with 
the success of the party of order, and they have maintained, with slight 
exceptions, the same high figure ever since the triumph of the party of 
order. A malevolent repoit had been busily ciiculated to the eff^t, that 
the President of the Republic had obtained a sum of 25,0(X),000 francs, 
or a million fterling, from the bank for the purpose of a coup d*eiatj but 
was at once contradicted by Count d’Argout, the governor of the bonk. 
HjMLdhesions to the new government came in at the same time on all 
nies, and that spontaneously, and long before any influence from the 
capital could have been brought to act on the provinces* Such were the 
decisions of the council-genew of the Indre et Loire, and of the Gironde, 
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induding Bordeiwa* The Department Du Nord pro^imed that society 
and civilisation hadi triumphed ! Marseilles, Aix, and Aries, gave in their 
unanimous adhesion to government. The railway authorities assured 
government that it would receive from them the moral support which it 
was the imperative duty of every well-disposed citizen to give under exist- 
ing circumi^ances. ^ 

The movement of commerce after tlie defeat of the Socialists also as- 
sumed an unusual briskness. Orders in Paris were so numerous, that 
some manufacturers were obliged to ask for time. There were moio than 
two million pounds’ weight of raw silk sold daily at Lyons during the 
second week of December. Cotton rose considerably in Havre, EHwuf, 
and Paris. There was an unusual amount of business transacted in the 
flour market of Paris The cattle fairs in the departments were more 
favourable to the gia/iers than for some time past. The wine markets 
were particularly busy. 

Strong and eneigetic measures, but not more so than were warranted 
by the social condition of a certain portion of the population of Paris, 
were at the same time had recourse to, in order to consolidate the advan- 
tages gained by the defeat of the insurrectionists in the streets. Among 
these was an ordinance to the effect, that all liberated convicts who diould 
have broken their promise to remain peaceable citizens (n/ptare dfi ba?i), 
or who should have been proved to have formed part of a secret society, 
should be transported to Cayenne or Algeria. It would be difficult to 
Imagine what possible connexion an act simply directed against a large 
class of the dregs of the population in Paris could have to do witli the in- 
terests of the community at large, except in a preservative sense, and yet 
so hostile was the press in this country to eveiything emanating from 
Jjouis Napoleon Bonaparte, that this measure of safety and precaution, 
directed only against convicts,*’ was actually denounced as threatening 
the liberties of the people. 

The Socialists naturally made some show of resistance in the depart- 
ments, ill many of which tliey have long held their head- quarters.* The 
character of these manifestations attest the kind of persons from whom 
they emanated — attacks on the supporters of order ; assassination of the 
authorities; pillage of houses; buining down public buildings ; iiiid the 
massacre of innocent, unoffending, wealthy persons. In these iridisci imi- 
nate forays, neither Legitimists nor ultra- Liberals were spared by the 
ferocious Socialists. The departments of Saone et Loire and Allier were 
first placed in a state of siege. Similar energetic measures were soon 
afterwards adopted towards the departments of the Gers, the Lot, and the 
Lot and Garonne. The Socialists actually held for a time possession of 
the great road between Dragiiignan and Marseilles ; and the “ sovereign 

* Socialism is disavowed now in connexion with the departments; and the 
excesses, not of the “ rural,” but the provincial population, are termed 
—a well-known historical epithet. But what produced Jac^iceijMii^afgHHigeven 
the term — but the propagandisrn of Socialists, Communists, 

SodUism, now that it is curbed, is declared to have been m 

likeidl other things by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, for his 
ment; the results produced by the dissemination of its doctnnes^aTier imf/F 
fled by another, hut not less lugubrious, phraseology. Any person of comflpf 
MOM will be Oble to mete out to such political subterfuges their just value. 
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people ” of Lue noMUOated a provisional director of the name of Boucher^ 
one not without si^ificance ; nor would it have been difficult to have 
foretold, if every commune had elected its provisional director, ho# many 
Bouchers there would by this time have been at the head of affairs ! 
Armed bands also scoured the Departement des Basses Alpes, committing 
everywhere outrages on persons and property, and the department was 
accordingly also placed in a state of siege. The district comprised be- 
tween Clamecy, Departement of the Nievre and Coulanges sur Yonne^ 
was also the seat of serious disturbances.* There were also minor insur- 
rections at Beziers ; in the Departement of the Aveyron, at Nancy : at 
Poligny, in the Departement of the Jura ; at Bedarnoux, in the HelAilti 
and at numerous other places, chiefly in the south of France. 

The Pays^ an anti-Napolconist paper, observed upon these events, in 
its number of 1 1th December, that it wished to forget all personal con- 
siderations in its desire to promote tranquillity and prevent excesses: 

The news fioin the departments causes in Paris a unanimous impression of 
grief and indignation. The Jacquetie has raised its head, and bands of assas- 
sins are scourim; the country, attacking towns, pillaging, burning, and killing 
everywhere on tiieir passage. It is not the days of fanaticism, but of bar- 
barism and cannibalism that we witness. Such men are on a level with brute 
beasts. These fiightful crimes are not merely a subject of grief and horror 
for every honest man, tlie^ are also a subject for serious reflection. Why en- 
deavour to shut our eyes to the fact? 185*2 concealed an abyss, and the events 
which have taken place allow a glimpse to he had of that abyss which could 
swallow up everything— Republic, family, country, society. It was not civil 
war which menaced us. Civil war is always, no doubt, a dreadful visitation, 
but if It causes humanity to weep, it does not make it blush. There can be 
honour in dying for an idea, and if they who so perish are factious men in the 
eye uf the law which oorideinus them, they are also sometimes heroes in the 
opinion of posterity, which absolves and glorilies them. But men, acting as 
wc read uf at present in the departments, are nothing but assassins. God for- 
bid tliat ae should confound the people of France with these bands of repro- 
bates! In them, the people have no part ; what we see is only the impure 
scum of society. 

These loctil insurrections of Socialists were, however, soon put down. 
General de Ciistcllane, in command at Lyons, defeated the insurgents of 
the Drome. The troops from Marseilles put the insurgents of the Var 
— among whom were many Swiss refugees — to flight on their approach. - 
A force (/f 300 infantry and 20 gendarmes sufficed to reduce the insur- 
gents of tilt* Hautes Alpes, the chief towns of which were in their hands. 
General Pellion pursued the insurgents of Clamecy to the woods, where 
a battue was made, and a hundred prisoners taken. 


* At Clamecy, enormities were committed by the Socialists of the most horrible 
and T^vplling character. A distinguished nobleman first communicated the facts, 
as f^ll^ these could be expressed, to the Morning Herald of December 20th, 1851. 
Tlio^/itiadffrd of 2*2nd ult., commenting upon a statement so disgraceful to 


ithstauding our respect for the journal quote^ we he# 
the description, and extracted it with hesitatioa^ ^ 

1 painfully dissipated. An English ^tlem**" — — * 


huniauitry I 
doubts pf tl 
douDts l)|ave» !io#av^ 
ancytonoui^^whot* 

Clafficy, assures ' 
that it even falls 

committed by the Clamepy Socialists ; the depths of hell eotild pteMft |iDt|||i||f 
to surpass its degree.” 
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As matter^ at present staod, there can be no 
use the energetic words of the Count de MontalShabert, “ the act of 
the 2i)d of December has put to flight the whole of the Revolutidtiists, 
the whole of the Socialists, and the whole of the bandits of France 
and Europe; and that alone is more than sufficient reason for all 
honest men to rejoice, and for those who have been most iiiortifled to 
console themselves.” The Times itself acknowledges that what it desig- 
nates the Bonapariist coup d'etat has rendered the wcirld some sespyice 
by extinguishing tliose crude and mischievous hopes which had t fieir ori- 
gin in that frivolous and short-sighted polic}' which kis coquettoi [ for tlie 
lasfthree years with the anarchy of continental states, and which j b'lrely a 
montli ago hold out from the Foreign-office the ostensible pa.rt^ago of 
an English mini-stcr to all the revolutionary factions abroad, the» openly 
preparing for the antici[)ated convulsion’ of 1852. ' 

This is not, then, a mere question of the aggrandisement of a.n individual 
at tlie expense of political adversaries, or the dispersion of a ^^)iistitiitional 
assembly, wliich by its intestine divisions and its mon-tnL c,oalitiou3 
had no longer any power but for evil,” and which no loi.^.*rj presented to 
the eyes of an indignant world aught but the hideous spectacle of a true 
Babel of anarchy and demagogism surprised and vanquished before the 
hour fixed by it-^clf ; it is also a (juestioii of the triumph of <)rder over an- 
archy, of society and civilisation over barbansm and iniiversjil di&organisa- 
tion. It is, indeed, si-arcely a question of form of government, for in 
France, eni|)ir<'<, moiuirchics, rejinblics, eharters, and < i>nstitutions, arc 
aliue changing and peri.sliable. \Ve have a right to an tinbias&ed opinion 
upon this subject, for we ba\e always upJicld the nglic of the legitimate 
and hereditary heir to the throne; hut in the face of society itself, threa- 
tened with disni])tion and annihilation, we cannot but look with a favour- 
able eye ujioii the victor of tlie Socialists, w hatever name Or power it may 
please the French nation to confer upon him — Pre'^ident, Consul, or Em- 
peror. 

One w’ord in respect to tlio hearing of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to- 
wards other countries. It has been assumed that his success , takes France 


out of the alliance and brotherhood of constitutional states ; that the only 
categories that remain, are to identify his government with that of the 
other despotic states in Europe ; or to hold aloof from these, and play the 
tyrant at home, and be the apostle of freedom abroad ; hut neitlicr of 
these altemiitives are either necessary or likely. In the opinion of those 
intimate witji Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, as Sir Francis B. Head and 
others, there is every reason to believe that the prince has the moral and 
jnaterijd prosperity of France at heart. The very first acts of his power 
have been the restoration of the Pantheon— the church of the patron saint 


of Paris, built on the foundations of the first Pagan temple of Lutetia — to 
divine worship ; to see to the completion of the great railwaVi^syitem, 
and to develop the natural resources of France. The Freneh foldiM will 
have enough to do for some time yet, in preserving order 0>inrating 
Socialism in the provinces. The development of French industiy and 
trade, the gradual relaxation of the existing despotism, the restoration of 
the 0^ the press, and peace wifti Europe, are far more rettdier con- 

iingencie^ of /Lows jNapoleun Bonaparte’s rule, than a dangerous war 
■ ’ ’i neighbours. 
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YOUNG TOM ilALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
Chapter XVIL 

“Wejll, that's cool,^’ growled the roloneh n.*' the hunting cavalcade 
moved away from Heartycheer Castle door. “ T'hat’s cool/' repeated he, 

trea^ino* the Lieutenant-Colonel of her Majesty's Regiment of lleavy- 
stecd Drag^ as if ho was a postboy. lea\in' him this ivay the 
colonel look’ i down on Jiis smoki^ bteodg as he spoke, with anything 
but a satisfied « mtename. Q 

What are you going to do, colonel,” exclaimed a voice out of the 
coach window — “ what ai*e you going to do ?” 

“ Oh I that's Jug,” replied the colonel, recollecting now that his coach 
was full inside and out — or, lather, had been full inside and out, the out- 
siders having fled and got their liorscs lo join the hunt. “ Oh ! that’s 
Jug,” observed be. 

“ No, not Jug,” replied the voice — “//«//.” 

“ Oh! 1 meant Hell, ’ replied the colonel, with a chuck of his double 
chin, muttering to himself, “ 1 knew it was one of jou. Do,” continued 
be, laising bj«s voice, and coiling his whipthong round the stick, "*■ why, 
I *'h<uild say the best thing wouhi he to go in and have some breakfast.” 

‘‘ So say 1,” replied Hall, who was in no great hurry for his fii'st 
hunt. 

“ Stay, then, and Tli diive you up to the door becomingly,” continued 
the colonel, gathering np his reins, whipping his horses, and moving the 
coach slowljron to where a “ gentleman’s gentleman,” and a couple of 
liighly-powdered, white-coated, crimson-breeched footmen were lounging, 
cross-legged, watching the proceedings, and making their observations on 
the scene outside*. Having seen his lordship’s reception of the colonel 
and his party, the servants of course took their cue from their master, 
and c^ood, ,\iiii supercilious smiles on tlieir faces, watching the dirty, 
incongruous-looking vehicle. 

‘‘ N'lw, Johnny’” exclaimed the colonel, as none of them seemed in- 
clined to lend a hand — now, Johnny,” repeated he, “ open the door, and 
let the ladies out ; and you,’' contiinicd he, oddressing the gentleman out 
of livothTf slip round to the stables, and tell Colonel Blunt’s groom his 
mastm oome;” the colonel thinking the announcement of his rank 
wouldPIke have a beneficial influence in procuring attention. 

The’eommanding^^ne of our man-of-war somewhat threw the flunkies 
off their guard, or rathei off their impudence, for the msm addressed as 
Joh^y, but whose r^'al name was Peter, ceased twirling his and 

appliea himself manful! v to the coach door, wbi^ etherwOlmail 
lounged away to hilfii the duty assigned to the KjB^iOrthe ga^jr phiiii 
clothes. Our fat friend, Greasy Tom, as Angelina had now christened 
him, from the profuse perspiration in which fais tight tops kept him, 

Fci.— YOL, XCIV. NO. CCCLXXIV. ^ K 
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then popped out, and was presently protecting the lavender-coloured 
flounces from contagion against the wheel. A confused mass of dirty 
ermine and dyed satin then followed as best it could, our Tom’s gallantry 
not extending itself to mamma. 

Though the colonel’s nmnificenco had not been misapplied, it had not 
exactly taken the direction he indicated, for instead of red and yellow 
bonnets, Angclcna shone forth in a new brown and white glace terry 
velvet, while mamma had invested her share of the plunder in a dark 
bluc-and-white glace, with coloured flowers in the cap. While An- 
gelena was nice atid smart, Mrs. Blunt was a good deal of the twopenny 
head and fartliing tail school, the glossy freshness of the terry velvet 
bonnet contrasting with the dirty ermine tippet and cuffs, and the stains 
on her thrice-dyed satin below. This had originally been a ball-dress of 
Angelena’s — one in wliicli she had done a good deal of execution — and 
after becoming too dirty even for candlelight w^ear, had descended to 
mamma, wlio had the French grey converted into a green, and after- 
wards, in consequence of the colonel’^Uppsetting a glass of gin-and- water 
over it, into a brown. Besides the stains and frayj on the dress, a 
critical eye might have detected some clumsy darns r>n the instep of her 
ribbed silk stockings; but Angeleiia’s were nice and well put on, showing 
her pretty feet and ankles to advantage. 

Such was tlie party that now alighted from the coach, and stood at 
the castle door, on cither side of our Tom, on the spot lately occupied by 
the footmen and valet. Tom stood casing first one foot, and then the 
other, looking as if his leathers were ready to burst. 

The soldier-groom at length arriving, munching his last mouthful of 
cold round of beef, relieved the colonel of the reins, who, desiring the man 
to see and get the horses well taken care of, j)roceeded to alight from the 
box, and divest himself of a dirty old drab Grosjean great-coat, with large 
plate-like mother-of-pearl buttons, with black emblematical devices, illus- 
trating the turf, the chase, the road, and the ring. 

“ The hounds are just gone down to Thornington Spinney,” observed 
the pompous Mr. Snuffertray, the butler, who had now got waddled to 
the door, seeing the colonel’s under garments were significant of the chase 
— ‘‘ the hounds are just gone down to Thornington Spinney,” repeated 
he, thinking to get rid of them by the information. 

“ Ah, that may all be,” replied the colonel, with a nod of bis bull-head 
— “ that may all he ; we’ve come to draw your laixler, not the Spinney;” 
adding, as he put his over-coat into the coach, “ which is the way to the 
cat-lap shop?” 

“The w — ^li — a — t, sir?” drawled the astonished Mr. Snuffertray. 

“ The cat-lap shop — the breakfa^-room, to be sure,” replied the 
colonel. 

“ Oh, this way, if you please, sir,” replied the now enlightened Mr. 
Snuffertray, extending his right arm, and motioning a gigantic footman, 
who was warming his pink silk calves at the hall fire, to take charge of the 
distinguished intruders. 

The colonel then offered his right fin to Mrs. Blunt, and went wad — 
wad— waddling across the stately hall, exclaiming over his left shoulder 
to Greasy Tom, who followed uneasily in his tight tops, with the tips of 
Aiigelena’s fingers resting on his arm, 

“ Good shop, isn’t it, Jug?” 
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Without waiting for an answer, he waddled on to the open door of the 
late mirth-echoing dining-room. 

The splendid apartment was in the full glow of banqueting disorder 
•—napkins lying here, napkins lying there> napkins twisted into knots, 
napkins flaunting over chair-backs, like drooping drapery. The whole 
force of plate-linen and china had been brought to bear upon the enter- 
tainment, and very splendid everything was. The Heartychecr arms and 
crests and coronet glittered everywhere — on the chair-backs, on the pic- 
ture-frames, on the plate, on the glass, on the china, and were even in- 
troduced into tile pattern of the long sixty-cover tablecloth. Monsieur 
Crapaud, the cook, seemed to have vied with Monsieur Frappe, the 
Swiss confectioner, in the novelty and elegance of his dishes, while Brick, 
tlie baker, had tortured flour into every variety of form. Pines and grapes, 
the choicest fruits and flowers, mingled in elegant designs in the epergnes 
and vases, were profusely scattered down the centre of tlie table. 

On the platc-loaflcd sideboard stood the splendid Hearty clieer testimo- 
nial, value f ve hundred guinea**, the spontaneous outburst of a country’s 
gratitude, slightly coerced by the tu^t-hunting busybody who set it on foot. 

“Well, this is soniethiii like r^vclainied the colonel, with glistening 
eyes, as lie surveyed tlie disorderly, but still sumptuous banquet ; “ this is 
better than limiting a (had w'ord) stinking fox,” added he, making for a 
chair and housing himself down between a cold turkey and a splendid 
do Foies CJras. ‘‘Now, Hall, make yourself at home,” roared he; 
“ I told ye you’d light on your legs cornin’ here. Eat as much as ever 
you like, for there’s nothin* to pay,” continued he, diving into the breast 
of the turkey with a carving-knife, and scoring himself many slices. 

“Take tea*— coffee— cocoa — chocolate?” asked a pert footman, who 
now entered, in obedience to Mr. Snuflert ray’s orders to go and seo 
“ those tigers didn’t steal anything” — “ take chocolate, cocoa, coffee, tea,” 
continued he, running licel and flourishing his right hand tow’ards where 
the various beverages were encamped on ilitferent parts of the table. 

“ ril take chocolate, if it’s hot,” replied the colonel, munching away at 
his turkey; “only if it’s hot, mind!” repeated he, following the man with 
Ids eyes to see how^ it poured out. “Ah, that won’t do !” exclaimed he; 
“take it out and get it warmed; and here, man !” continued he, diving 
into a napkin full of eggs, “ get some hot what-d’ye-call-’ems ?” holding 
up an egg as he spoke. 

“ What will you take, Angelena?” asked Greasy Tom, who, with un- 
abated assiduity to the daughter, had left the old lady to take care of her- 
self, and who had seated herself beside her liushand. 

“ I’ll take tea,” replied Angelena, untying her new bonnet-strings, and 
passing them behind her back to prevent their getting soiled at the repast 
— “ I’ll take tea,” repeated she; adding, “ What will you take ?” 

“ ril take tea, too,” replied the complaisant youth, though his usual 
beverage was coffee. 

The fair lady then took off her primrose-coloured kid gloves, display- 
ing a more than ordinary profusion of rings on her taper fingers, and 
proceeded to concentrate the scattered tea-service in the vicinity of where 
they sat. Tom completed the movement by handing down a massive 
silver kettle, from whose lukewarm contents he replenished the already 
exhausted teapot. 


k2 
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“Lauk! it’s nothin'^ but water!” exclaimed Aiigelena, as she began 
to pour the slightly-coloured beverage into a splendid Sevres cup. What 
have we been about, Mister Tom, to make such a mess?” 

“Oh! pour away,” n plied Tom — “pour away,” repeated he, as 
Augelena stopped in her helping, adding, “ I like it weak.” 

“ Well, so do I, do you know,” replied she, filling the cup and handing 
it to him. She then proceeded to help herself. “ Mr. Hall and I ^von’t 
ruin ourselves in tea,” cKclainied she to mamma, showing her the light- 
coloured contents of tlie cup. 

Mrs. Blunt knit her brows, for slie thought Angclena was going 
too fast. 

Meanwhile, the colontd was “ p^gghig away,” as he called it, at all 
the good things within reach, to the astonishment of the servants, who 
kept dropping in to see the man-monster, just as they nould to see an 
elephant at a show. lie “at” everything that came in his way : Ba-‘ 
yonne ham, Bologna sau«;ago, blackberry jam, Minorca honey, quince 
marmalade, anchovy toast, Yoikshirc pic, diluted with copious draughts 
of chocolate, which the footman favot^d him with in his own good time. 

“Well, ril do!” at lengtJi exclaimed llic colonel, throwing himself 
back in his chair ; and, thrusting his fin ends into his corduroy breeches’ 
pockets, he proceeded to suck his teeth and icconnoitic the room. His 
eye at length rested on a hunting picture opposite — “Tltc Meet of 
Hounds” — in which every thhig was made mbsei\ient to the white horse- 
mounted master in tlie middle. 

“Why, that's old Heart ychcer !” roaied he, after a good stare, al 
length recognising the seat and seenc of the inoniing. “ Why, that’s 
old HeartyeheiT,” repeated he ; adding, “ What a (bad word) old block- 
head the man mu3t be to stick himself up in that way.” 

“ il — u — s — li, colonel; the servants will hear!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Blum, looking about, shocked at the speech, or rather at the loudpcss in 
which it was delivered. 

“ I don’t care,” replied he, looking xery foolish; “I say it is a devilUli 
good-looking horse.” Then, turning to a gn)U[) of footmen who were 
laughing at his fix, ho exclaimed, pointing to the picture, “ i say, isn’t 
that the Duke of Wellington ?” 

“ No ; it’s mj/ lord^^ at length replied one of them, indignant at the 
original oxclain.atioii. 

“ Oh ! my lord, is it ?” rejoined the colonel, pretending enlightenment 
— “ my lord, is it ? Could have swore it was the duke. Well,” con- 
tiuaed he, stretching for a glass, “have you any champagne in that 
bottle ?” pointing towards one ; “ the ladies will be glad to drink his 
lordship’s health adding, in an under tone to his wife, “ You may as 
well lunch, now that you are here.” 

If it hadn’t been for the unfortunate speech about the picture, the 
colouel's inquiry would have produced a fresh bottle, as well for the credit 
of the house as for the servants’ own rights, as remainder^men ; as it 
was, however, they contented themselves with passing up a few bottle 
ends, and handing in some glasses, without any great regard to whether 
they had been usi^ or not. 

“Ah !” said tlie colonel, holding a bottle up to the light, “there’s not 
much here — nor in this either,” added he, taking up another. “ You 
drink champagne, Hall ?” continued he, addressing our friend across the 
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table, who was now busy pulling bon-bon crackers with Angelena-^^^you 
drink champagne, Hall ?” 

“ When ho can get it,” replied Angelena, answering for the greasy one. 
“ Oh I get it — we 11 get it fast enough,” replied the colonel ; then 
turning to a footman, who was still sounding the bottles, he exclaimed, 
‘‘I say, my man, tell the messman — ^tell Mr. What’s-his-name, that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blunt, of her Majesty’s Heavystead Dragoons, and 
friends, wish to do Lord Ileartycheer the honour — I mean to say them- 
selves (he honour — of drinking his lordship’s health in a fresh bottle of 
champagne.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,’* replied the man, walking deliberately away. 

“ Very old friend of mine, Lord Heartycheer,” continued the colonel, 

. speaking at the top of his voice for tlie edification of the servants tliat 
•were leit, — “ knew him when I was quartered hero twenty years ago — 
km sure he’d be quite shocked if he tliought any friend of mine wasn’t 
made comfortable in his house.” 

Wiiatevor impression the colonel might make upon the remanets, he 
would not appear to liave pi'oduced much upon the one who had gone, 
for, lounging down into Mr. J^nuffertray’s room, who was reclining 
on a sofa, reading the Tost, he said, with a laugh and a shrug of his 
shoulders, 

‘‘ Those Daniel Lamberts up-stairs want a fresh bottle of fizzey.” 

‘'Do they,’' observed Mr. Snuffertray, deeply immersed in his paper; 
“ do they,” repeated he, without looking off. “ Just put your hand into 
the liamper in the lamp- closet, and take them up a bottle of the yellow 
seal.” 

The man did as he was bid, and presently returned with the cork all 
ready for debouchcnient. Clean saucer-like glasses liaving been supplied, 
and all hands grasping them, fiz — pop — bang went the cork, and 
up foamed the creaming fluid. 

Ah ! thank ye — thank ye, that w^on’t do !” roared tlic colonel, as 
its pale ginger-pop-like complexion shone through the beautiful crystal. 

I'hank ye — thank ye,” repeated he, setting down his half-filled glass 
with a " none of your twopenny tipple here !” 

Moots,” replied the man, colouring brightly, lest the colonel should 
impound the bottle, and show it to Lord Ileartycheer. 

'•Meets be hanged!” responded the colonel; "reglar Vauxhall! 
British, every drop I” 

“ I assure you, sir, we get it from the very first merchants in London.” 

*' Don’t tell me — l^ieutenant-Colonel Blunt of her Majesty’s Heavy- 
steed Dragoons — any such stuff. If that isn’t gooseberry, real un- 
adulterated gooseberry, I’ll eat my hat ! — I’ll cat my coat ! — I’ll eat my 
weskit! — 1*11 eat your breeches, buckles and all. Look at it,” con- 
tinued lie, holding up the pale-faced contents of the glass to the ligh^ — 
look at it, and tell me if that’s anything like any champagne — anything 
like wliat’s in the other glasses ?” pointing to the golden contents of some 
unfinished ones on the table. 

Just then Mr. Snuffertray, having been apprised of the disturbance 
the colonel was making, arrived in breathless haste with a bottle of the 
“ other sort,” this being some that Mr. SnufPertr^ kept for the purpose 
of exchanging on occasions like the present. Motioning off the bottle 
and glass, and jerking his head for another glass to be supplied, Mr. 
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Sniiffertray shot off the rork by the colonel’s car, who stood fire remark- 
ably well, and proceeded to pour out its amber-coloured contents into the 
Tosc-and-shamrock-entuiued wreathed glass. 

Ah, that’s somethin* like, now I” exclaimed the colonel, eyeing the 
full roseate hue of the new bottle, — “ that's somethin’ like, now,” re- 
peated he, holding liis glass till it was as full as possible. Your good 
health, Hall,” said he, as the man stopped pouring. '^Angelena,” 
continued he, nodding to his daughter, “your good health;” and, with 
‘‘ my dear” to bis wife, he drained off the contents. “ That’s good, now,” 
said he, smacking bis lips, and setting down the glass, — “ that’s good, 
now,” repeated lie, eyeing the filling and gradual disappearance of the 
glasses of the rest of the party. “ Stay roared he, as the man was 
wralking aw'ay with the remainder of the bottle, — stay - wo’yc omitted 
to drink his lordship's health — an omjh«;iou I wouldn’t be guilty of for all 
the world — a bumper it must be ; and if you manage well,” continued 
he, addressing the butler, you’ll get what’s left into these four glasses,” 
the colonel holding up Ins own to be filled till the wine was again level 
with the edge. He then quailed it off at a draught. “ CJwdeiiiable 
stuff,” exclaimed he, binaeking bis lips, and striking his great stomach as 
it descended, — “ undeniable stuff j but requires a little corrective of some 
sort, p’raps, to keep it all right;*’ adding, “ Have* you any brandy ?” 

“ Oh, colonel, you are much better without brandy !” cxcliiiined bis 
wife, dreading the consequences. 

“You be fiddled,” growled he, — “you be fiddled; d’ye tliink I don’t 
know what agrees witli me better than you ?” 

“ He’ll bo fuddled,” whispered Angclcna to our Tom. 

“ What’s in that bottle, my man ?” now asked the colonel, pointing 
with a de'?scrt-fork to a queerly-shapcd, highly-labeled black bottle a littlo 
way up the table. # 

“ Huilc de Venus,” replied the man, reading from the painted label 
on the side. 

“ And what’s that above that queer-looking thing like a mail-horn full 
of flowers ?” pointing to a pink-glass vase, in a light frosted-silver 

stand. 

“ Creme de Parfait Amour,” spelt the man from the label. 

“Perfect amour!” responded the colonel; “tell me, have you any 
perfect brandy ?” 

“ Plenty, sir,” replied the man ; “ old champagne brandy, choice old 
pale cognac, choice brown, and all.” 

“ Ah ! give me choice brown,” said he. “ Pll make it pale myself — 
haw, haw, haw ! — ho, ho, ho ! — he, he, he ! Old soldier — up to the pale 
dodge — up to the pale dodge — haw, haw, haw!” 

Although there were all sorts of choice liqueurs in the room, Maras- 
chino, Dantzig gold water, Dantzig cherry-brandy, Ratafia de Grenoble, 
Kerchwasser from the Black Forest, Creme do Vanille, de Rose, and 
Porto Gallo, there were none of the ignoble fluids — rum, brandy, ^n, or 
yet beer or porter, and the footman had to make another expedition to 
Mb:. Snuffertray, which gave Mrs. Blunt an opportunity of attempting a 
diversion in favour of the hunt. 

“ Well, but you should be going to the dogs, shouldn’t you ?” asked 
she. “ The general — I mean his lordship— will be wanting you to keep 
the ground for him, or somethin* of that sort.” 
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‘‘ Oh — ah — ^yes/’ replied the colonel, scratching his bald head. ‘‘All 
in good time. “ I don’t know, either — Cheer’s a good chap, and all that 
sort of thing, and one’s glad to countenance field-sports in all their 
various ramifications, but hunting in the ‘ upper countries,’ as Gentle- 
man Smith calls them, spoils one for these (bad word) little cramped 
provincials,” the colonel striking out with his right fin, as if he didn’t 
want to be bothered about hunting. 

“ Well, but Mr. Hall uill want to go and show his nice red coat and 
new horse,” observed the pertinacious Mrs. Blunt. 

‘•Mr. 1 lull is \ery happy here,” observed Angelena, tartly; “ arn t you, 
Mr. Hall?” a-ked she, gianeing one of her most bcwitcinng smiles at 
our hero. 

Quite !” e\claimcd Tom, who really was evtremely glad to o\changc 
the dread vicissitudes of tlio chase for the pleasant tranquillity of the 
lady's smiles. 

And slic gave Inni another sweet look, with a gentle inelinatioii of her 
head in acknowledgment of his eoiueidence in her views. 

Tlie door then opened. 

“Ah, just a thimhleful, just a thimbleful !” exclaimed the colonel, as 
the man now a[)j>eared with a fine taper-necked bottle on a massive silver 
salvei, b) which having added a veiy elegant, but extremely diminutive 
Bohemian liqnenr-glass, lie stepped onwauK to where the colonel sat. 

“ Oh, eonie,” roared our fricaid in d^gust wdien he saw thegla^s, “ that 
is a child’s measure — that is playin’ with one’s stomach with a vcni^cance. 
No, no, maH” shouted he, “give m( ‘somethin’ that 1 can get a taste out 
of, at all events.” 

Perhaps you’ll help yourself, sir,’* replied the man, placing tlie salver 
at his side. 

“ Vh, tliat’s the best way',” assented the now pacified colonel that’s 
the best way — a man knows his own internals best. Now, give me one 
of those frosty-‘.lomachcd geiitleineii,” pointing to some capacious tum- 
bleis flanking a beautiful cut and engraved water-jug. “Ah, that’s 
somethin’ like, now,” said he, handling it. “ I hold a largo glass to be an 
excellent thing. It doesn't follow because one has it that one must 
necessarily fill it,” added he, as he poured out such a quantity as made a 
very visible inipression on the bottle. 

Mrs. Blunt sat in fear and tiembling, dreading the consequences, but 
not daring to interfere ; while Angclcua and Greasy Tom kept up a 
renewed fire with bon-bon crackers, out of whose sentimental mottoes 
the fair one extracted some very appropriate hints. 

“Capital brandy!” observed the colonel confidentially to his wife; 
adding, “ Hadn’t you better take a drop — nothin’ to pay, you know.” 

Mrs. Blunt, how'ever, declined, and knowing that remonstrance was in 
vain when once he began, she sat patiently by, watching the disappearance 
of the beverage and the liberal replenishment of his glass, making mental 
wagers with herself as to how many he would take. As he warmed with 
his eau-dc-vie, he waxed eloquent on the subject of hunting, talked of 
John Wardc, and Osbaldcston, and Jack Musters, and the days when he 
beat everybody — when no one could hold a candle to him — ninning his 
runs, leaping his leaps, and selling his horses over again, till a most 
skilfully-sounded gong, beginning like the rumbling of distant thunder, 
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and gradually rising till it filled the whole castle with its roar, acted the part 
of the merchants’ ringing-out bell on ’Change, and completely put a stop 
to his bragging. He could scarcely hear himself speak, let alone any one 
else. F’inding it was of no use contending with the gong, he hastily 
finished his glass, and buttoiiing his pockets with a slap, to feel that his 
purse was inside, proceeded to waddle on his heels into the entrance- 
hall, from whence the sound proceeded. 

“ What’s the row ?” asked he of the gigantic footman who was plying 
the gong with the muffler, making, if possible, more noise than before. 

“ To drive the rats away,” bellowed the man into the coloners ear. 

“ Drive the rats away ! — one wouldn’t think there were any rats in a 
house like this,” roared the colonel, in opposition to the gong. 

“ Great many,” shouted the man, as he still thundcre*! away. 

Humph !” mused the colonel, wondering how long the noise would 

last. 

“ Did you say you wantod your carriage, sir ?” asked the original gen- 
tleman’s gentleman whom wo found lounging at the eastlc* door, now 
shuffling with a sort of half-impudent obsequiousness up to our friend. 

‘ ‘No, 1 didn’t,” responded the colonel ; adding, I don’t care if 1 have 
it, though.” 

“ Will order it round directly, sir,” repin'd the man, hurrying away. 

'Hie gong still sounding, now rumbling in low, tantalising murmurs 
as if done, and then swelling again into tlmnder, and the colonel, like 
most noisy men, being unable to bear any noise but his own, at length 
roared out, “ Now. Johnny, have you had enough of your dlMni ’!’’’ 

Johnny tlioiight not, and continued to rumble and roar much to the 
colonel’s annoyance, who kept shaking his head and kicking out his fins, 
and looking at him, wishing he had him in the barracks at home. The 
noise, indeed, was so absorbing as to overpower sundry pi’etty speeches 
of Angelena’s as she roamed about the noble hall on the arm of our Tom. 
Mrs. Blunt alone seemed grateful, inasmuch as it had roused the colonel 
from his bran Jy ; slie thought they would now get home safe, whicli she 
was by no means so certain oF before, the colonel b('ing a desperately rash 
man on the road when in liquor. We will finish our chapter by getting 
them under weigh. 

The soldier-coachman-footmaii-grooni, who liad gone over with the 
colonel’s hunter, as he called his little elcpluint-like horse, being unable 
to turn the vehicle out of the yard, his lordship’s second coachman con- 
descended to moTuit the box and bring the dirty thing round. 

“ Thaiik’e,” exclaimed the colonel, as he stood on the steps of tlie 
Gothic-arched entrance-hall fumbliiig on a pair of dirty buckskin gloves 
as the carriage drew up. “ Thank ’e,” repeated he ; “ I’ll do as much for 
you another time” — that, or, “ I’ll remember you, my man,” being all 
the return the colonel ever made for services. 

“ Well, now bundle iu,” said the colonel to Mrs. Blunt, as a spruce 
footman stood with the coach door iu his hand, making a sorry contrast 
between its dirty red worsted-bound drab lining and his own smart scar- 
let and silver-laced white livery. 

‘‘ 1 think I’ll ride outside with you,” observed the prudent mamma, in 
reply to the colonel’s commands to ^‘bundle in.” 

“ Ride outside with me !” growled the colonel, what’s that fc”?” 
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Got a little headache,” replied the lady, putting her dirty-gloved 
liand to her forehead. 

‘‘ Ah, I twig,” said he, in an under tone; “ well, come, climb up, and 
mind you don’t break your neck” — the colonel caring little whether she did 
or not, provided it was a total loss, as they say at Lloyd s. “ Then Hall 
— 1 mean Jug— no, I mean Hall — Angefena and you’ll go back inside, 
I s’posc, and mind you don’t quaiTcl by the way — haw’, haw, haw ! — he, 
ho, he ! — ho, ho, ho !” 

Tight-booted Tom gladly handed the fair lady in, Mrs. Blunt scram- 
bled up as best she could, while Tom squeezed himself tlirough the nar- 
row coach door, and the colonel having sorted his ribbons and fingered 
the c*ro[) of his whip, swung himself up in the old coachman style, and 
putting himself in posture on the box, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ijet go their heads!’* 
as if he had four of the fiiskiest horses in the world before him, instead 
of old, leg w'cary devils, that required all the inducement of whipcord and 
heads towards home to get tiiem to go. Away they ground from Ilearty- 
choer ("astio door, amidst the roar of the gong, the deputy coachman ex- 
claiming to the footman, as they stood watching the departure, 

“ Well, that’s as rum a lot as ever 1 seed in my life !” 


Chapter XVHI. 

“ Has Jug — 1 mean to say Hall — olTored ?” asked the colonel of his 
wife, as, having shot down the incline from the castle, they got tipon the 
plain sailing of level road in the park. 

“Not that I know of,” replied ^Frs. Blunt. What makes you 
thiuk so ?” 

‘‘Oil! only from what she said at breakfast about tlio tea,” replied 
the colonel, double-thonging liis wheelera. “ About their not ruining 
tiiomsclves in tea,” add<*d he. 

“ I think it was a mere slip of the tongue,” replied Mrs. Blunt. 

“ A slip of the tongue was it ?” rejoined the colonel, catching old 
Major Pendeimis up short, who now made a slip with his groggy fore- 
legs, and nearly came on his head. “ Devilish awkward slip,” repeated 
he, cropping the old horse about the ears ; though whether he meant 
Angelena’s or the horse’s was not quite apparent 

They then drove on for some time in silence. 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know’ that she’ll make much of it,” resumed he, flourish- 
ing his whip, and then laying the point of it scientifically into the near 
leader’s flank. ‘‘ I don’t know that she’ll make much of it,” repeated he, 
attempting to pay the same compliment to the other, but with less 
success. 

“ Oh ! I make no doubt he’ll offer to her,” replied mamma. 

“ Ay, ay, but ofl’erin’ 's one thing, and gettin’ ’s another,” rejoined the 
colonel. An offer, as we all know, is only a very short way on the 
road matrimonial.” 

“ It’s the first stage, at all events,” replied his wife. 

“ Yes, and chokes off half the young men that venture,” replied the 
eoloiiel. ‘‘ Well,” continued he, cracking his whip, and springing his 
horses down a piece of sloping ground to which they now came, “ we’ll 
see-— ^^1 see. Hall’s a good feller — yery good feller ; may be wiser 
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men— 'don’t say tliere’re not; but he's quite wise enough for a man of 
bis moan*!, and I wish only bad them in possession.*’ 

‘‘So do I,” rejoined Jiis uife; “but it must come in time; tbey’io 
no one else to leave it to, and I make no doubt they’d make him a very 
good allowance.” 

“Ah, that’s the rock we always split upon,” observed the colonel, 
double- thonging his wheelers — “that’s the rock we always sjdit upon; 
they always w’aut me to come down wdth the dust too ; and, l)y Jove! I 
can’t — ISe nothin^ to gi\e — nothing whatever. They think, by Jingo! 
because I’m colonel of a crack cavalry corps, that I have money as well 
as men at coinmiind. However, we’ll see. They say the old mechanic’s 
rollin’ in money would skin a flea for its hide and tallow.” 

“He needn’t mind about money for his son,” observed Mrs. Blunt. 

“He A\ ill, for all that,” replied the colonel, shaking his head, and 
drop])ing the double-thong lu‘avily into his wheelers, as if to revenge 
the ftither’s mercenary spirit on the horbCs— “ bo will, for all that. The 
more tlicbc okl thiev(‘S have, tlie more they want. It’s a sort of disease,” 
added he, tiy ing to crop his w'heclcrs, but missing them, and nearly lo&ing 
his halm ice. 

Well, we can try, at all events,” observed Mrs. Blunt, as he got him- 
self set straight again. 

Try by all means,’’ assented her husband, flourishing the wdiip, to 
pretend that there had been nothing the matter — “ try by all means ; 
tlicie’s no sayin’ wdiat yon can do till you try. It’ll be all smooth sailin’ 
enough, 1 dare saj, till we come to the lawyers, witli their confounded 
irapittant, inquisitive questions.” 

“ But you might tell the old gentleman that you don’t like that sort 
of inteiforenac, and as all you have will be your daughter’s and you 
suppose all he has Will be his son’s, you meet on equal terms, and there 
need be no ]>arcliment.s or ink-work in the matter.’’ 

“Humpli!” mused the colonel, flourishing his whip and thinking the 
matter over, considering whether he, whose fortune consisted of his pay 
and a floating capital of gambling debts, could face the steady old three- 
coin mus-of'figurcs hanker, and carry matters off with a high hand, 
talk of ‘‘ lov'c light as air,” and so on. The colonel had been so often 
worsted by the lawyers, that he had little heart for engaging with them 
any more, though he thought his wife’s suggestion worth considering. 
His great hopes, however, consisted in doing Tom in horses. He now 
directed his observations to tliat point. 

I wonder if Tom would like to buy Rumtoiich,” observed he, now 
laying the whip impartially — to the best of his ability at least — into all 
four horses. 

“ He couldn’t ride Iier, could he ?” asked Mrs. Blunt, biting her lips, 
lest the colonel should upset them. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied the colonel. “ Angelena rides her ; don’t 
see why he shouldn’t— stout, strong young man.” 

Rumtoiich, rechristenod by the colonel Lily of the Valley, as a more 
taking title, was the Arab-like silver mano and tailed cream-colour 
introduced to the reader in the colonel’s stable when Tci^enc maL^o look 
at Captain Smallbeere’s horse — my daughter’s hors*' ’ — ■* 

the colonel “ couldn’t bear the idea of parting what’s that for?** 
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others, she was only Angelena's till somebody else wanted her. It is 
observable, that though people do not like buying oihccrs’ horses, they 
have no objection to buying ladies’ pads out of a regiment, and the 
colonel drove a briskish trade in that line. 

Rumtouch, as we said before, was a beautifully-shaped animal, quite 
a fancy thing, with wonderful courage, action, and powei*s of endu- 
rance, but she had a little infirmity of temper that completely over- 
balanced all her good qualities. She was a gay deceiver. To look at, 
she was the most mild, placid, easy-going thing imaginable, seeming as if 
a child might ride her with a thread ; and, indeed, in her taiitrams, a 
thread was almost of as much use in her mouth as a bridle, for sometimes, 
when the creature was eantering leisurely along, api>arently in the best 
possible humour, giving pleasure to her rider, and causing admiration in 
the beholder, she would stop short as if shot, wheel round and away, 
when the rider had the choice of letting her go, or pulling her back over 
upon him. 

She had mastered many men — and women too — and been sold for 
many figures, varying with the intensity of the conflict that caused the 
separation. Though she never had regularly finished any one, yet many 
timid, and many confident horsemen and horse-w'oinen, had thought it 
well to bo out of her. She had been sold under all sorts of names — 
Sweetbriar, Carry-me-casy, Queen of Trumps, Heartsease, and other 
confidence-inspiring titles. 

Very amusing it would have been to the animal could she have under- 
stood the mild palliative excuses and salvc-conscicnce admissions the 
ow'ners made on each sale, and contrasted them with the objurgations 
and denunciations that flew about her head on (‘ach determination so to 
do, Squire Leapingwell sold her to Mr. Springwell, simply because 
he had no further occasion for her — that is to say, no furtlicr occa- 
sion for being run away with. Mr. Springwell having been twice let 
down over her tail in contentions at cross-roads, sold her to Mr. llubbuck, 
the union doctor, because she was up to more w'ork than he could give 
her. Mr. llubbuck having been made to take a mud-cast of himself in 
road-scrapings, sold her to Miss Martinshaw, because she was too good to 
put into the cold stables and out-houses he had to frequent. Miss Mar- 
tinshaw, having been well run aw^ay with over the open downs, and 
nearly landed in a gravel-pit, sold her to her friend Miss Treslove ; Arho, 
having nearly had her front teeth sent dowm her throat in a rear, strongly 
recommended her to Mrs. Sharp for her sons, who were coining home for 
the holidays. The mare having soon mastered all these, then passed into 
the hands of several small dealers, getting lower at each cliange, till she 
finally became the property of Lucifer Crowbar, a member of a new fra- 
ternity that are now fast springing up over the country, ljucifer bought 
her to travel by night through a long tract of agricultural country, to 
pick up all the poached game, stolen fowls, stolen pigeons, stolen anything 
that was left at his different houses of call, to be by him conveyed to the 
railway station. Though he only gave four pounds ten for her, he ex- 
pected^ ’ n ^^-^j^drive as well as ride, in which expectation lie w^as disap- 
Jl%’es dxymi a pi^e"*!! sent her heels through the front of his spring-cart ; 

see well see. Hall trade being an amazingly lucrative and increasing 

soon found it utterly impossible to cany his on 
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on horseback ; 80, after half riding Runitouch, as he christened her, to 
death, he took her to Ili[)jade fair, where, though higli in bouc and low in 
flesli, the sagacious colonel quickly recognised many good points, and 
bought her for eleven pounds, with five shillings hack. Though Lucifer 
passed *• Lis word of honour as a gentleman” to the colonel that she was 
perfectly quiet and IVee from vice, he nevertheless assured a comrade that 
of all (livils lie had ever had to do with, she was the biggest ; adding, 
that not content with getting him o(f, she would stand and consider 
which eye she should kick out. I'liis was tlio bargain the colonel 
bought, just before the regiment marched to Fleocyborougb, whcie the 
mare arrived, with a fresh field for her now unblemished character. 

Having recruitcil her from her over-exertions witli Crowbar, and mashed 
her and fattened her, he put her into the riding-school, wlierc she soon got 
into the routine of tractablencss, and was pronounced quite fit for the 
fine hand and nerve of the fair Angelena. And, indeed, so the mare was, 
so long as she was in company with any horse she knew. It w'as only by 
herself she performed her vagaries. But the fair Angelena, not finding it 
convenient always to liavo her fat father at lier side, had adopted a very 
ingenious method of management. She always had her fed at the place 
they rode to — consequently the mare was always going tow'{U*ds corn ; 
and when she did show symptoms of restlessness or tem[)er, she just 
humoured her, and played with her mouth In a light, delicate way, in- 
stead of jagging and hauling at it as if it was made of iiidia-rubhor. So 
tlie marc passed for a very beautiful, spirited animal, and rose greatly in 
viJue ; and though in the presence of a iion-buying spectator the colonel 
would pretend he didn’t want to sell her, yet he was always ready to do 
business at fifty, or as much more as he thought ho could get. Indeed, 
Angelena, who could sell a horse almost as well as her father, liad ollercd 
her to two or thiec greenhorns, whose parents, or whose prospects, or 
other entanglements, she thought prevented any idea of their taking her 
herself. Fifty pounds for a hack, however, is looked upon as a largo price 
in the country, and she had remained my daughter’s mare” longer llian 
any of her previous possessions. 

Such was the valuable animal that the colonel now thought of pawning 
off on our Tom, and which Mrs. Blunt thought Ins washball seat hardly 
adapted him for contending with, especially when the sudden halts and 
wheels about were taken into consideration. 

‘‘ He couldn’t ride her, could ho ?” was the observation she made when 
the colonel suggested the idea. 

Oh, I don’t know. Angelena rides her,” replied he, flourishing his 
whip over his«head and attempting to crack it like a French postilion. 

At this unw'onted music, Major Fendennis began to kick, Billy Iloughun 
started forward, shook his head, and seemed inclined to follow suit, 
while the bars tickling Goody-t wo- Shoes’ hocks, caused him to squeal and 
wince, and the whole team seemed inclined to get clubbed. This brought 
the conversation to a somewhat abrupt conclusion; so, leaving the colonel 
to right matters, we will sec what our friends inside are about; for which 
purpose we will begin a fresh chapter. 
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Chapter XIX. 

Ang ELENA, who was no advocate for lon^ courtships, having decided 
that it was time to bring our Tom to book, proceeded to business as soon 
as she got him into the coach. 

“Well, now, Mr. Redcoat,” said slie, drawing up the glass on her side, 
“ I dare s^iy you wisli you were teaiing after that silly old man and his 
hounds?” 

“No, indeed I don’t!” exclaimed Tom, with great earnestness — “in- 
deed I don’t ! I’m qnile happy where I am !” 

“Ah, that's flattery,” replied Angelena, archly; “ you gentlemen are 
all such flatterers, there’s no believing any one of you. ’ 

“ Honour bright !” exclaimed Tom. 

“ Well, then, have you got your portrait pinted as you promised?” 
asked slic. 

A eriruson blush declared the contrary. 

“ Ah, there, you see !'* pouted she, for they were sitting opposite each 
other, “ and yet you pfcleiid” — ^she was going to say “ to love me,” but 
I’ccollccting that she hadn’t got him so far as that, she stopped short and 
lot him make the running. 

“ Well, but, Angeleua,” exclaimed Tom, “ hoar me — hear me ! I’ve 
been twice to Mr. RudJlos to see about it, and he wasn't in.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” replied she, brightening up ; adding, “ Well, and how 
noro )ou going to be pinted ?” 

“ In my uniform, as you said ; only it’s m>t ready \et,” answered Tom. 

“ Wliy not in your huutiiig-dress ? I’m sure you can't look better 
than you do now,’ replied she, looking him over, from liis fat face down 
to his fat knees and bagging-over calves. 

“ Well, just as you like,” replied the obedient Tom — “just as you like ; 
I’m ready either way.” 

“ No ; it’s as i/ou like. It make‘s no dilference to me,” replied Ange- 
ieiia ; “ but I think it’s a pity for men not to be pinted when they’re 

young and ” Here she checked herself again, adding, “I mustn’t 

say all I think.” 

Tom didn’t like that. Ho thought it as good as said she meant to be 
Mrs. Jug — the Honourable Mrs. Jug — detested name! He sat silent, 
biting his substantial lips, thinking how else he could construe the speech. 
If he thought it possible she was making a cat’s-paw of him, he would 
feign sickness and get out of the coach. 

The fair flirt saw she had rather overshot the mark, and tried to 
hark back. 

“ It was odd,” she said, “ how well gentlemen looked in red coats, and 
how ill snobs.” 

This rather cheered Tom, following the assertion tliat he couldn’t look 
better than he did. 

“And how will you be pinted— on horseback, or on foot?” asked she. 

“ I don’t know. Which would you think ?” 

“ Oh ! on horseback, I should say — on your beautiful brown.” 

“ Well, I will,” said Tom, readily assenting. 

“Jumping a gitc,” suggested Angelena. 
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“Well,” said Tom, wondering whether he was equal to the per- 
fonnaiice. 

“ You should have your hat in your hand, as if you were viewing the 
fox,” continued Aiigelciia. 

“I don’t know,” paused Tom, thinking he couldn’t manage it. Ilis 
idea was, that he would want one hand for the bridle, and the other for 
the pommel of the saddle. 

“ Oh, yes,” rejoined Angelena, “ you must have your hat off — ^}^ou 
must have your liat off ; indeed the artist would never be able to catch 
your fine coinniaiiding expression of countenance with your hat on,” 
looking at Toni’s great fat vacant face, as if it was radiant with intellect. 

“ Suppose I ^^as to be sitting on my horse, taking my hat off to you 
coming up,” suggested Tom, thinking that would be easier than leaping 
the gate lint in hand. 

“ Well,” replied Angelena, I’ll be <‘antering up on my beautiful 
cream -colour.” 

“That would do very nicely,” observed Tom, thinking the pull was 
now in liis favour as against Jug. 

“ We must have a ride together,” exclaimed theKaccomplished tactician 
— “ to-morrow, let us say. Sophy Fergey wants me to play pretty to 
her and Captain Mattyfat to the cottage by the windmill on llcathcr- 
blow Heath, and there’s no reason why 1 should not have a beau as well 
as her.” 

“ 1 shall be most proud,” replied Tom, bowing before her, thinking he 
would beat Jug in a canter. 

“ You’ve seen my beautiful pop — pet — ty, haven’t you?” asked she. 

“ Your what?” gaped Tom. 

“ 31y pop — pet — ty — my own delightful palfrey, my own Lily of the 
Aalley.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Tom, “I saw her in the stables at the barracks.” 

“ Such a love — such a dear — iiiy pais so kind — gi\es me everything I 
want — I might cat gold if I could. Ah! I’ve a Aay-yy?/ homo,” sighed 
she, clasping her taper hands, and thinking, with upturned eyes, what she 
would give to b(‘ away from it, “and I’m very, very tlianhful,” continued 
she, dropping lier hands slowly and reverently before her. 

And Tom gaped in admiration of her piety, and thought wlicther he 
could make her as happy at Ins father s house in Newbold-street. 

Angelena, who expected something better for tliis display, looked out 
of the window to give Tom time to brow up a bit of sentiment, but none 
seeming inclined to come, she determined to change her tactics and en- 
deavour to pique him. 

“Mr. Jug wanted to buy my beautiful Lily,” observed she, flourishing 
a fine machinery-lace fringed handkerchief, redolent of otto of roses. 

“ Did he,” replied 'J’om, nothing comforted by the information. 

“ Yes; he took a fancy to her one day out riding with me, and wanted 
pa to put a price upon her, but he wouldu’t.” 

“ Indeed,” mused Tom. 

“Mr, Jug is very rich — at least will be,” observed Angelena, casually, 
“ though he has nothing to do with tride. He’s a grandson of old Lord 
Pitchers,” continued she, as if Tom hadn’t the same information as >vcll 
from herself as from a score of other sources. A sprig of nobility was not 
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so common in the Heavysteeds that they could afford to put the light 
of one under a bushel, though they sunk the fact of there being a whole 
row of little Jugs when it suited their purpose. 

“ I wonder you could refuse such a swell anything,” observed our Tom. 

Oh, pa didn’t refuse him, exactly — he referred him to me. He said 
she was mine, and I might do as I liked.” 

“What, it was you, then, that refused him, was it?” asked Tom. 

“ Yes, it was wc,” replied Angelena. 

“ 1 wonder at that.” 

“ W’hy do you wonder at it ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied Tom. 

“Nay, }ou must know,” replied Angelena, wiuningly; “tell me why 
you wonder at it ?” continued she, looking imploringly at our hero. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” repeated Tom, half afraid to say. 

“ Nay, that’s not worthy of you, Mr. Hall,” observed Angelena, pet- 
tedly, “ making an assertion without a reason.” 

“ Well, then, to tell you the truth,” said Tom, screwing up his courage, 
“ because they say ^ 

“ What do they asked Angelena, shaking witii impatience. 

“ That you are to he Mrs. Jug^* replied Tom, biting his lips after he 
had said it. 

“ Me Mrs. Jug !” exclaimed the artless innocent, throwing up her 
Iiaiuls as if horrified at the idea — “ me Mrs. Jug !” repeated she. “ Don't 
believe a word they say, Mr. Hall !” exclaimed the fair lady, emphatically, 
— “don’t bcliovo a word they cay about 3Ir. Jug! — he is iiotliiug to me — 
he never was anything to me — ho never will be anything to me — I never 
had the fancy for him — his fortune, his title, have no attractions 

for me.” 

This declaration comforted Tom exceedingly, for ho had had some 
frightful dreams, in which Jug appeared in various forms — now as a bold 
dragoon, with his bright swoid gleaiiiing ready for insertion in his stomach; 
next, that Jug liad him at twelve very short paces well covered with his 
pistol; anon, that Angelena and the dread cornet were kissing tlieir 
hands to him from the car of a balloon, witli the words “ Gretna Green” 
ill raised gilt letters on the panels; and now that they were whisking aw'ay 
by northern express to the same destination. 

Hall w^as exceedingly comforted, for though he had not got back tlic 
promise of mamage letter from dear Jane Daisey field, it was so long since 
he had lieard anything about her, that he made no doubt she had taken 
up with some one else; at all events, he w^as quite ready to risk an en- 
gagement with Angelena, who, apart from her fifty thousand pound>, he 
looked upon as the most interesting, captivating creature he had ev er Le- 
hclil. 

“ Oh, my dearest, my sw^ectest Angelena!” exclaimed he, seizing both 
her hands, and starting forward on his seat to fall on his Ivjices, wlicn Jo ! 
the coach began to rock, and, before be knew w'hcre he w’as, Angelena 
was sprawling a-topof him. The colonel had upset them at this most 
critical moment. 
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THE WATERMAN.* 

AN OLD POP1JLAA GEfiMAN EALLAD. 

Translated by John Oxenpokd. 

The Waterman a-courting goes, 

High up tile mountain and out of the sea ; 

The King of England's child he woos, 

The lovely Emilic.'|- 

A bridge he builds, with gold oVrlaid, 

Down from the mountain and over the sea, 

With which to tempt the darling maid, 

The lovely Emilie. 

Upon the bridge she dar’d to go, 

Down from the mountain and over the sea, 

When straight he pull'd her down below. 

The lovely Emilie. ^ 

She dwell'd for seven years and more. 

Far from the mountain and down in the sea, 

And seven lusty sons she bore, 

Did lovely Emilie. 

Once by the cradle as she stood, 

Far from the mountain and down in the sea, 

Old England's bells peal'd through the flood 
To lovely Emilie. 

“ Oh I let me, dearest, I implore, 

Go up yon mountain and out of the sea ; 

Oh ! let me go to church once more, 

Your own poor Emilie.” 

“ Nay, if to church I let you go, 

High on the mountain and over the sea. 

You will not come again below, 

My own sweet Emilie.” 

“ Oh I ril return, you need not fear, 

Down from the mountain and into the sea ; 

For who will tend our children dear, 

If not poor Emilie 

And when the old churchyard she trod, 

High on the mountain and over the sea, 

The leaves and grass began to nod. 

To greet fair Emilie. 

♦ “ Wassermann” — ^neither a man in a boat, nor the functionaiy of a cab-stand, 
but a potent gentleman, who lives in the water. 

t Agnese” says the original ; hut as that is an unmanageable name, I have 
taken the liberty of Storing it. My scruples arc the less, inasmuch as the name 
is by no means settled, another text of the ballad calling the young lady 
** Hannele.” 
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And when she rctich’d the old church door. 
High oil the mountain and over the sea. 

The proudest nobles bow’d before 
The lovely EmiJic. 

Her father led her to a chair. 

High on the mountain and over the sea ; 

The mother placed a cushion there 
For lovely Emilic. 

At table then she took her seat. 

High on the mountain and over the sea, 

And there they served up lish and meat 
For lovely Emilie. 

Before she could a morsel taste, 

lligii on the mouutaiii and over the sea, 

An apple ill her lap was cast 
For lovely Emilic. 

“ Oh ! neither, do as 1 desire. 

High oil the mountain and over the sea ; 

This apple fling into tlie fire 
For your poor Emilie.” 

The apple on the lire tliey threw. 

High on tlic mountain and over the sea. 

When, lo! the Waterman’s in view 
Before fair Emilie. 

** Wilt tarry, love, for ever here. 

High on the mountain and over the sea ? 

Oh ! who will tend our children dear. 

My own fair Emilie?” 

** Our children can divided be. 

Some on the mountain, and some in the sea.” 

“ Well, I’ll have three, and thou’lt liave three. 
My own fair Emilie. 

“ The sev’nth between us we will break. 

Part on the mountain, and part in the sea. 

And each of us a leg shall take. 

My own sweet Emilie.” 

“ My darling child wouldst thou divide, 

Far from the mountain and down in the sea? 

With thee I rather will abide, — 

Alas ! poor Emilie.'* 


1 . 2 
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SIR CI/AKLKS NAPIER IN SCINDE* 

When Shore iMoliamed, oalled the Lion (says Lieutenant-General 
Sir W illiam Napier), A\as defeated near Hyderabad, his vampuslier pub- 
licly declared that another shot would not be fired. This was ridiculed 
as a vain boast, but it proved a sound prediction, and well founded on 
the following considerations. 

A country jieopled by ili.stlnct races, having different religions and 
opposing interests, could not furnish either the passions or the material 
means for a proti-acted contest under misfortune. The Scindian proper, 
the cultivator of tlie soil, was but an oppiti'SKl bondsman, an unarmed 
slave, and the liestruction of the ameers was his deliverance. The 
Hindoos, numerous, timid, and of a faith condemned by Beloochee 
(Ifiluehi)and Seiiulian alike, were an isolated, jilundered jioople, and sure 
to accept peace with protection. The lieloochecs only had an interest to 
prolong tlie war ; for, having been liabitually oppressors, tliey desired to 
maintain their jwofi table a«;eendant position. But th^ had lost two great 
battles, their treasury had been taken, six of their jftnees were captives, 
and their political and military organisation was so shattered, tliey could 
not take tlie field again for regular warfare, wliilc the diversity of religion 
and interests was a sure bar to any general insurgent resistance. More- 
over, the Belooch polity was feudal, and its natural tendency to disunion 
was augmented in Sciude, because the sirdars and chiefs owed service to 
many heads — each ameer being sovereign, — and though tlieir princes 
lived in families, and even in tlie same fortresses, it was in hatred, agree- 
ing in nothing save to ojipress their subjects, and turn the land they mis- 
governed into a wilderness for hunting. 

Mohamed, the Lion of 3Ieerpoore, the hardiest of the Talpoorics, did 
not fight at Mcanec, for he thought, like all his race, that the British 
could not stand before the fierce swordsmen gathered on that fatal field, 
and as victory would, he knew, render th() other Talpoor jirinces more 
insolently encroaching towards himselfi lie renewed his contingent force 
of twclie thousand warriors entire to influence the after-arrangements. 
But the Lion of Meerpoore had in his turn been signally defeated at 
Hyderabad, and Sir Charles Napier, judging that having found him too 
strong in battle, they would, if beneficence followed victory, prefer his 
rule to that of the ameers, resolved to treat the Talpoor sirdars with a 
munificent liberality ; at the same time that he made no distinction be- 
tween the vanquished Beloochces and the delivered races of Sciudees and 
Hindoos. 

But Sir Charles was not satisfied with proceeding at once to cstablisli 
a new polity in the conquered country ; he must needs also condemn the 
wliole system of the East India Company, adopting it as an established 
fact, that “ to the genius of some gcwernors-general, and some military 
commanders, and to tlie constant bravery of the troops, belongs all the 
greatness; to the courts of directimi, designated by Lord Wellesley as 
the ignominious tyrants of the East, all tlie meanness.” The bravery and 

* History of General Sir Charles Napier’s Administration of SScindc, and Cam- 
paign in the Cutchee Hills. J3y Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier, K.C.& 
With Maps and Illustrations. Chapman and Hall. 
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deTOtion of their troops, he argiied, not their own commercial skill and 
enterprise, liave expanded their original small settlement on the Ilooghly 
to a mighty empire ; and yet, on every accession of territory, the soldier 
has been treated as unfit to govern what his sword had won ; on each 
new acquisition a civil establishment has been fastened, incongruont with 
the military barbarism of the people to be governed, but fulfilling the 
conditions of patronage and profit which make the direction an object 
of desire. 

With such views. Sir Charles Napier, upon establishing the first military 
and despotic government that had as }et emanated from Anolo-Indian 
rule, made a short and decisive proclamation of conquest. The Tal- 
poors liave been overthrown by the British, and are dethroned ; Scinde 
belongs to them no longer. All levenues paid to the ameers are now 
to be paid to the English. Hitherto armed men haAC becji treated as 
soldiers fighting by order of their masters. Fiom this time forward 
armed men assembled shall be^ treated as robbers and outlaws. Slavery 
is abolished throughout the land, and all people are invited to return and 
live peaceably at their liomes.” The new governor further added in 
support of this well-judged <*ystein of conciliation, and in favour of which 
Sir William Napier justly remarks that in such a (‘ountry a despotic 
military government was no distnihing event, being only tlie su])stitutioa 
of an English for a Belooch master, with the accomj animent of justice 
and wisdom instead of cruelty and oppression; that “the coii(|uest of a 
country was sufficient couvnlrioji for any people to endure, without 
adding thereto abrupt innovations on their social habits; wffierefore no 
avoidable change was to he made in the law’s and customs. The 
executive officers w^re only to correct those evils which tiio tyrannical 
Belooch con<iuerors had inllicted, thus teaching tlie people that the 
coming of the British was a redemption from slavery, ami not a mere 
change of masters.” 

The ordinary routine of Anglo- riidiaii politics was altogether throwm 
aside by this brief and summary — truly Napier-like — mode of proceed- 
ing. All the- usual forms and ceremonies w’ere dispensed wdth, there 
were not even any local or political residencies, no loa^ es nor fishes for a 
single civilian or politiciiin ! Great in eonsecjuence was tlie uproar. 
Lord Ellcnborough was declared to be incompetent ; as to Sir Charles 
Napier, he was a madman ; and Scinde itself was pronounced to be a 
desert — a barren sandy wilderness ! 

Amusingly enough, so far was this feeling of rancorous disappoint- 
ment carried, that even the abolition of slavery, proclaimed in obedience 
to Lord Ellenborough’s orders, was condemned with peculiar vehemence. 
“ It would produce discontent, — it was unwise ; why vex tlie people with 
such spurious philanthropy Such, says Sir William Najiier, were the 
cries of men startled from their monotonous self-sufficiency by the 
rustling wing of genius passing over their official dormitories. Their 
opinions were not shared by the slave girls of the harems in Scinde, who 
all rushed forth to liberty and their homes. 

It was not till Shere Mohamed was driven from Scinde, that the dis- 
orders in the Delta, produced by the robber bands that scoured the 
country, could be corrected with martial severity and promptitude. 

No longer able to call themselves the ameers' soldiers, they were hunted 
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down as robbers by those very villagers who would have joined them in arms 
under the Lion’s orders— so imposing is established government even under 
the most revolting form*'. The prisoners were piinislud more or less severely 
at the places they had phindered ; and those who had perpetrated murders 
were hanged with labels on their breast*?, bearing legends in three languages, to 
the efTcct that they were put to death, not for opposing the British but for kill- 
ing villagers. Amongst those executed w'as the murderer of Captain £nni<i, 
and it was the general's intention to hang Ameer Shndad, having full proof that 
he was the instigator of that barbarous action ; but Lord Bllcnhoroiigh forbade 
the punishment, and that high-born ruffian and loathsome sensualist became 
the cherished favourite of tiie Bombay faction for having cruelly murdered a 
sick and defcncelos'^ British officer. 

While thus di^plajing his power and sternness against criminals, Sir C. 
Napier restored to the chieftains and sirdars who made salaam their rich swords, 
as he had before restored those of the ameers. They belonged to him of right, 
and their aggregate value was great, seeing that fuiir hundred chiefs had sub- 
mitted, and many others were ready to do so ; hut between gain and great- 
ness it was never in his nature to waver ; the Hcrcest chief, however, trembled 
when his weapon was restored with this stdin, though ffiittering admonition : 
“ Take back your swoul. You have used it with honour against me, and I esteem 
ahrave enemy. But if forgetful of this ralnnttny submission yon draw it again iu 
opposition to my government , / wiil tear it from you and hill yon as a dogJ* 

The chiefs of tribes on the western bank of the fudns wore treated, 
how’ever, at this time >ery warily; for Beloochistau Proj)er was moiin- 
taiuoiis, and the Scindian tribes bad both huids and friendships with those 
of Kholat and of the Ciitohee Hills’, Many of the ’western Scindiaii 
chiefs had not made salaam ; and the i^eneral, who wius chary of pressing* 
them, as the political agents had during the Affglian w’ai*, refrained from 
disarming their followers, lost appiehension of further innovations shoidd 
produce a confederacy. Rigorously speaking, therefore, only tho eastern 
bank of that river could bo called a subdued country. 

Sir Charles howT/er, effected the olycct of protecting the villagers in 
the east from individual Belooch insohuice to a certain extent, by causing 
every Beloochee who passed tlie Indus from the w('st to be disarmed, 
giving tlio spoil to his soldiers, while lie, at ibe same time, threatened 
the hill tribes with fire and sword if they dared to offer '\iolcJice to the 
villagers. Tie did not venture to arm the Seiiidees themselves, because 
strong-handed robbery had been so long the prevailing system, that every 
young man, almost every boy, who could procure a sword or matchlock, 
thought it glorious to beconic a robber. 

.This policy was so oftectual, that the country, wliich just before. the 
conquest and during the war had been overrun with .armed men spreading 
terror and misery, soon presented the aspect of a peaceful community ; 
and so surprising a result affected men’s minds and disposed them to 
accept the new government with cheerfulness, while they trembled at its 
power. 

There were also particular instances of impartial justice which made a pro- 
found impression upon all classes. A Parsee merchant was murdered on the 
highway and his goods carried off ; two armed Bck^ochees were tracked and 
seized; they had ol)eyed the orders of their chief, they said, and the goods were 
in liis house. He was demanded from his tribe and was given up; the proofs 
were clear, and all three were hanged many miles from any soldiers. This could 
not have been done for a political matter, but the general, subtle in hb policy, 
knew the tribes would not risk the anger of a conqueror foe a mere criminal, 
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and by the population at large the punishment was loudly applauded, with this 
significant remark — “ The Padistiaw hVln nohodif for himself" And thenceforth 
wherever he went the people crowded to see the “just Piidi'shaw.” 

This moral contentment was aided by a superstitious feeling common to Be- 
loochecs and Scindees. For immediately after the “ murder of the Kaf/orasf 
hO the epoch of the ameers* acce^ssion was designated by the Scindees, while the 
Bombay faction called the latter “ Patriaichal Princes f no rain fell for six years, 
famine was in the land, and as the Kalloras were a sacred race this drought was 
judged an effect of divine urath. But at the commencement of Sir C. Napier’s 
warfare abundance of r.iin fell for many succcsbive days, a refreshing dispensa- 
tion which had not happened for several years before, and this, being compared 
with the tradition of the Kallora drought, was viewed by both races as a sign 
that the ameers' time was rome and the English a favoured people. Tliat 
notion, and the steady discipline of the troops, the unremitting activity of their 
chief, his manifest love of justice, hisconffrming all persons in their possessions 
and employments, and a gient reduction of taxation, with cntiic suppression 
of the oppressive violence previou'-ly accompanying government exactions, 
created a wondeiful ufTectioii for his riil<^ Only four months before, the people 
had seen him descend on their countiy with all the tenors of war, an irresistible 
conqueror, and already they felt him as a peaceful legislator, striving to im- 
piove the condition of all, whi‘ther well-wisher or enemy : wdierefore they ac- 
cc]ited his administration as the effect of a benignant fate. 

Yet it was this government wlii(‘li was madc^ the subject of such 
inveterate hostility, more especially by the Bombay politicians, that traces 
of it continue to the present day. 

Few persons could have borne up against such a torrent and fury of abuse 
and such malignant and foul official thwarting ; fewer still could have worked 
a wa} to Older and a fair fraiiu* of government through «uch a chaos ; hut the 
indomitable energy of Sir C. ^apier may be thus judged, lie had three dis- 
tinct governments to corresjiond w’itli —Calcutta, Bombay, and the Board of 
Control— and often fiom the stoppage of daks and oilier circumstances, as many 
as a bundled letters would arrive tosether in the midtt of arduous military 
operations ; and through them he hail to work while acting against the Lion, 
Avinle subjugating the Delta, tranquillizing the population, organising the ad- 
ministration, and establishing his general scheme of polit) The siin-strokc re- 
ceived in flic field had so debilitated him, that the medical men urged him to 
quit Scinde as the only dunce of life, and Lord Ellenhorough, with a rare 
generosity, proposed to go in person to that country and conduct the govern- 
ment there until his health was restored. That he would not suffer ; and though 
he could only wiite lying on his side — the luut being above l;3i2 deg. of Fali- 
renheit in an artificially cooled tent— though frequently at tlic point of death 
from exhaustion, he with stupendous energy continued to labour until he had 
reduced the evil influences of war insurrection and social confusion to placidity, 
and cast the foundations of a new civilisation. 

So far did Sir Charles Napier carry his predilection for military nile, 
tliat even the subordinates necessary to cany out his principles of ad- 
ministration and to reform the social system of Scinde, were selected 
from amouj^ his followers ; and Sir William Napier assures us, that this 
system of “ soldier civDiaiis” was conducted with far less expeiise and 
more activity than it could have been done by civil servants. For 
example, the expenses of Outram’s political agency was abated by Sir 
Charles Napier 16,(X)0/. annually, and his own monthly contingent 
charges vaiied from six and ten to one hundred and fifty rupees, whereas 
Outram’s had been as much as 16,000 ! No wonder at the “disgust and 
detestation” of the politicals and officials. It is impossible not to feelj 
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however, that the pjallant p-encral carried Ills system a great deal too far ; 
nothijjg I)iit the fact that Seliide liad been so long a feudal and militarily 
governed country, and tliat by foreign oppressors — the Beloochees — could 
for a moment palliate such a system, and the same dominant esprit de corps 
Jed the governor to the apparent inconsistency, that while soldiers "were 
alone equal to a eh(‘ap and effective administration, the same soldiers 
were by no means to he expected to carry out that administration into 
effect. “ Soldiers’,” said Sir C. Napier, “ were instituted to fight de- 
clared enemies, not to bo watchers and punishers of criminals; they 
should be, in thought and in reality, identifit*d with their country’s glory 
— the proudest of her sons — and never employed to enforce the behests 
of the civil administration until the civil power was found too weak.” 

We are ready to concede that a contrary system lov\ers the army, 
hurts the soldier’s ])ridc, and, by di«5.sennnation and ignoble contact, in- 
jures their discipline and high feeling. Jhit there were more pressing 
reasons for Sir C. Napiers coiicen||€ating the army around his person; 
the country was, as we have seen, only half-subdued ; it was not desirable 
that tlie sepoys should form too close friendships wdth the people ; the 
latter would also he saved from the domineering arrogance of soldiers 
flushed w’ith conquest ; and lastly, it w'ould have broken up the whole 
force to have scattered it over the country on civil service. A numerous 
police was accordingly embodied, composed chiefly of Scindlans, with a 
few bold adventurers, Batans and Rajpoots, and who w'cre at first im- 
patient of discipline, but by giving them a handsome uniform and placing 
them under British officers, they soon became an effective body of 2500 
city, rural, and mounted police. 

The wliole country was divided into three great collectoratcs or 
districts, — namely, Sukkur, Kurrachce, and Hyderabad; and these col- 
lect )rates w'crc united under Captain Brown, secretary to the govern- 
ment. Each station w'as supported by a body of police under a British 
commander, ])rotected hv a powerful mass of regular troops. The land 
had been originally divided into districts under a Kardar, or headman, 
who was at once judge and collector under the ameers, and yet slaves 
to the Belooch sirdars or feudal chiefs. TJiese men were continued in 
power by Sir C. Napier, not to disturb more than necessary the social 
relations of the country, but under arrangements which effectually pre- 
cluded all venal and tyrannical practices. Relieved from the oppression 
of the sirdars, many of these men hecaine protectors of their villages 
against the injustice of tlie chiefs, and a heavy blow was thus given to 
the feudal or clan system. 

Tills plan w’orked so well, that w'hereas in the first month the receipts 
did not amount to more than 3000/., they rose in a very short space of 
time to above 10,000/. But it did not prevent attempts being made, as 
they always will, by wily and unprincipled Easterns to impose on govern- 
ment. The manner in which Sir C. Napier treated these attempts at im- 
position remind the reader more of the stories of the Khalif Ilarim al 
Rashid than of ordinary administrative routine. The Hindoo merchants, 
for example, claimed from the governor the loans forced from them by the 
ameers, with an enormous compound interest. Seeing that a door w'ould 
be opened by listening to any such claims to endless false pretensions, Sir 
C. Napier tnus answered the rich Banians, who put their case in the fol- 
lowing plausible manner : 
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“ You, sahib, havin<|; conquered the ameers and seized their treasure, are 
responsible for their debts ; we invoke your sense of justice To us they owe 
much.” The sum was immense, the claim clearly a forged one; for the ameers 
often took hut never borrowed, save in the way of forced loans, well undeistood 
to be confiscations — their way being to make the rich Banians bid as at an auc- 
tion for their own noses and ears. 

To have dismissed the matter at once in the exercise of absolute power would 
have been easy and without evil consetpicnces ; but the general, desirous to 
give a public check to the concoction of such schemes in future, thus replied : 
“ The ameers were your fricndN when 3011 lent this money, hut they were my 
enemies, and T never heard of men fighting battles and ri>king the da/igers of 
war to serve their enemies. I shall therefore keep what I have won lor my 
government. You know that all taxes and debts due to the ameei^ previous 
to the lir'jt battle have been remitted ; how then can 1 he justly called 
upon to |iay their eroditoi's for money advanced before that epoch— and 
advanced to enable them to make war upon me? Your claim U of this class, 
and, so far from pa3ing, ruv intenti »n is to have all loans to the amcep> ex- 
amined, with a view to the infliction of -a fine upon their ci editor’s for having 
assisted niv enemies,” 

“ We, then, are ruined, salub — we must starve — we must die !” 

“ That,” he replied, “ will be verv convenient ; for 1 am about to construct a 
large cemetery, and ‘•hall want bodies to put into it— he tlierefoi’e at ease ; vvlicii 
vou die I will take 3011 under mv juotectiou and bury 3011 lionouiablv !” They 
laughed, and the matter terminated 

Another e\iiinple of the same couei'-o and practical mode of leg‘islatiii)y 
is gfiven. A man had been condemned for murdering his wife ; Iris chief 
sued the general for pardon. “Nol I will hang him,’^ ^‘What! you 
will hang a man for only killing his wife !” “ Yos ! she had done no 

wrong.” “ Wrong I no ! but he was angry I why should ho not kill her?” 
“ W ell, I am angry, why Fhould not I kill him?” It is to be obse‘rved, 
that Sir C. Napier only inflicted the punishment of death for the crime of 
murder. This conviction of tlieir right to murder women was so strong, 
and their belief in fatalism was so firm, that many executions took place 
ere the practice could he oven checked; but, finding tlio general as reso- 
lute to hang as they were to murder, tlie tendenc3’^ after a time abated, 
and, to use liis own significant phrase, “ the gallows began to overbalance 
Mahomet and predestination.” They were, however, a stubborn race. 
A Belochee condemned for murder walked to exeeutiem conversing with 
calmness 011 the road ; when turned off the rope broke, and he fell, hut 
started up instai)th% and, with inexpressible coolno'-s, said, “ Accidents 
will hapircn in des[)ito of care ! Try again !” It is not ‘•aid if the man was 
spared. Sir C. Napier put down the practice of suttees in the same 
characteristic manner. Judging the real cause of these immolations to be 
the profit derived by the priests, and hearing of an intended burning, he 
made it known that he would stop the sacrifice. The priests said it was 
a religious rite which lAust not be meddled with — that all nations had cus- 
toms which should bo respected, and this was a very' sacred one. The 
general, affecting to bo struck with the argument, replied, “ Be it so. 
This burning of widows is your custom ; prepare the funeral pile. But 
my nation has also a custom. When men bum women alive wc hang 
them, and confiscate all their property. My carpenters shall, therefore, 
erect gibbets on which to hang all concerned. Let us all act according to 
national customs !” No suttee took place then or afterwards. The manner 
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in wliich Sir C. Napier olian^^ed the jaghirs or grants of land made by 
the ainccrs on the feudal tenure of bringing so many swords and shields 
into the field into a teiiuro of so many spades and mattocks, is equally 
eliariicl cribtie. 

Sir Charles not only wished to reform the social condition of the 
country, but he also wished to draw forth the resources of the subdued 
land, so rich by nature that it was said ‘‘ it might be tilled witli a man's 
nails,” and to avail hi inself of that great river, which was capable of being 
made in time the great artery of commerce with the Punjaub and the 
nations of Central Asia. Witli this view he meditated a great scheme of 
river police, to he continued by the Khan of Bhawalpore, which would 
secure trade for hundreds of miles up the Indus, and render Kurrachee 
an emporium. Scientific operations were at the same time set on foot to 
control and regulate the irrigation of the land — more especially the re- 
opening of the Narra channel, connected with which Sir Cliarles had dis- 
covered a range of fertile hills with rich woods. Sir Charles’s \iew of the 
matter was, as usual, lar*onically expressed: Control the robbers— control 
the waters — oj)en the communications, and the natural richness of the land 
and tlie variety of produce will do all the r(*st.” And elsewhere he said, 

If 1 can restore this immense Mesopotanian plain to cultivation, I shall 
do much for tlic peojdc of this great country, to which 1 have done no in- 
jury, no wrong, and I shall langh at the cant of ‘ Fallen Prinas,^ ” 

Sir Charles w’as unfortunately, to a great extent, tlnvailcd in these 
good intentions, in a variety of ways. The rarity of Iiandicraftsmcn wuis 
one of tlu' nio«»t s(‘rious, as it prevented him coiistnicting even proper 
barracks for his soldiers. Another wuis official intermeddling, of wdiicli 
the following is an example : 

An official jjcrsoii wibhed to compel the nslicinien on the coast to drag foi 
pearl o^steis in despite of their objection that few pearls were to be got at that 
scabon, and, as they wcic only paid for the number tbr\ obtained, tlioir families 
would star\c, whereas In lishing for sharks tlity could support themselves. 

“ Arc wp here,” the general asked, to protect the poor or to rob the people 
of the land V” 

“ To protect the poor.” 

“ Do you call hirci ug them to labour for the gONcrnmeut and starving some 
tw'enty families protection ?” 

But they won’t starve, tliry acknowledge they can get pearl'i.” 

“ Would they fish for sharks if they could get more money by dragging up 
pearls ?” 

No, I suppose not, but ibc re\cniic will suffer.” 

“ Have we any right to prevent them winning their bread as they think best 
themselves ?” 

“ No.” So the matter ended. 

In September, tlie labour endured, coupled with the effects of a sun- 
stroke, had so effected the general’s health, that *the medical men told 
him he mustf remove from Hyderabad, then his head -quarters, to Kurra- 
chee, and quit work, or prepare to quit life and work together. Work 
he would not abandon, but he consented to try Kumchec, upon which 
the hostile party at Bombay, who had hitherto denounced him as a man 
of unmitigated ferocity, set up a new and a more clamorous cry that 
conciliatory measures would produce mischief, and that Sir Charles was 
encouraging and trusting men who would rise up against him, and 
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destroy every trace of his power and administration. Tlie general’s 
aiibwev to such a charge, forwarded to liini by Sir George Arthur, the 
then Governor of Bombay, was in every respect wortliy of him : 

Shere Mohamed lias gone to Kandahar, leaving his family behind ; from 
winch it would seem that he means to return. Meanwhile, lie i^ his own am- 
bassador ; and a king wlio is his own ambassador is also a beggar, and not much 
to be feared. We are fi lends with the great chiefs of Scinde, and will, I hope, 
continue so. Those who croak should say what they fear. Suppose the 
chiefs prove tiaitors ! Have I not got my troops in hand, and in niasbes ? They 
are not scattered in feeble detachments ; iliey cannot be cut off. Are not my 
nia^^zincs full ? Do I not maintain discipline ? Have I not lepaired all for- 
tifiw places that ought to be defended, and thrown up now works everywhere 
that they are likely to be required ? In what point, then, am I careless ; and, 
unless tliat bo shown, wheie U the mi‘ichief of conciliation ? If the whole 
country weie in arms I could do no moie than 1 do now\ 1 am ready to en- 
countci fifty thou<*and enemies by merely sounding a bugle. I am, indeed, but 
half-piepared against climate, hut that 1 cannot help. I cannot make work- 
men labour as I wish, and were 1 to punish these wild fellows they would dis- 
appear. 

Sir riuirles Napier, curiously enough, mot his counterpart in Scinde 
in the per&ou of oiio Wiillee, or Wali Chandia, eliief of the Chandikas. 
He was a fine, vigorous old mail, rcsemhllng in look a large owl ; for his 
white hair and beard, thick clustering likt' feathers, disclosed little more 
of his bronzed countenance than a^ery' hooked nost‘ and two immense 
round, black, lustrous ojes, which, when brought prisoner l)y the per- 
fidious Ali Moorad, he kept fixed on the geiuTal without a wdnk, and in 
})eifcrt silence, until the spcecli which announced liis restoration to free- 
dom wa*- interpreted. Tlieii he eagerly asked —*• Is this true? Ami 
flee? Ma} I go?** Yes !” The old man rndied without anotluT word 
fioiii the house, and made for liis own countiy with headlong haste; and 
it was falsely supposed, with a lieait more touched by the wTong than 
tlio redress ; but when safe amongst his tiibe, he exclaimed, The 
Feriiigliec general has oiven me my life, my land, and my sword ; I am 
his slave.” He kept hi^ word, and beeanie a groat friend and ally'* of the 
Briti'^h general. The only present, Sir William Napier informs us, the 
gencml ever received, was a cock and some addled eggs, fiom the above 
Ali Moorad, wlien in the desert; and he was so little grateful, tliat when 
the ameer asked for an elephant, as a mark of honour, it was given with 
tills characteristic speech and condition : “ T take no presents, and cannot 
afford to make any ; and if the governor-general objects to this, you must 
return tlie animal, or pay its value into the treasury.” 

Shortly after the general’s return to Kurrachoe, a strange jiestilencc 
ravaged the land ; so general was it, although luckily not very fatal, that 
all agriculture was stopped, and among the Britisli not one person, from 
the commander-ln-cliief to the drummer, in an army 17,000 strong, 
escaped the visitation. Tliis evil was also followed, the nexf spring, by a 
devastating Bight of locusts, and an anomalous rising of tlie Indus. It 
was in the midst of these difficulties that Gwalior and the Punjaub rose 
up in arms, as did all the tribes north of Sehwan, and who were inti- 
mately connected by blood and habits with the Khelat mountaineers, 
and the robbers of the Cutchee Hills. Altliough labouring under grievous 
illness, and assailed by those who ought to have aided and supported him 
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with tlic most increclililc virulence of abuse. Sir Charles Napier carried 
hiui'^'Jf and the people he ruled, triumphantly, and without commotion, 
tliroiii^h all these dilllcultios. One hundred and fifteen chiefs of Western 
Scinde came down in 3Iarch towards Kurrachee, with their armed fol- 
lowers — in iiuinher an army — but halted within ten miles, and sent this 
laconic messai^e : ‘‘ ^Ve arc come.” 

The reply wns — “GW// but come not with arms or woe awaits you!” 
Down went all the w(aj)on«, and they entered the camp like suppliants. 

(iroeted somewhat sternly, they were asked why they had not come sooner? 
“ We were too iniich fri"htenecl to appear in your presence.” ^ 

Of what weie \()U afraid ? — “ W e do not know, but we come now to la"oiir- 
seUes down at Nom I'cet, yo\i are our kiiiir, we piay for pardon.” 

W 1 11, chiefs ! Answer this ! Have I done evil to any person except in fair 
fight ? No ! }oii have been merciful to all, every one says so.” I’hen why 
were yon afiaid? — ** We do not know, yon are our king, pardon ns and w^e 
will ^inard the country from yom enemie‘«.” 

I do not want yon to guard anything ; you saw my camel soldiers, T can send 
as mari\ regirnenta as tlicre are catneds. 1 ran defend Scinde ; I do not want 
yon to deferid it ; 1 want you to he good servants to the tpiccn my mistress. — 
“ \\ e will he !’’ -Come, then, and make salaam to her picture. The\ did so, 
and were thus addressed. There is pence hetv\een ns. All Scinde now belongs 
to my (pie(*n,and we are hcncefortli fellow-^ubjccts; hut I am lu*rot(*(io iiistice, 
and if after this voluntary suhinisdon anv of \on rob or plunder, 1 ! .riarcli 

into u)ur conntiy and destroy the olfender and his tribe. (Uilel- v ).i all 
know 1 won the battles when I had only live thousand men ; 1 have n . en 
thousand, and a hundred thousand more \iill come at iny call ; you will be.’ e, 
therefore, that this is not an empty threat ; hut let peace be between ns, and T 
give back to all their jachecis, and what they possessed under the ameers.” 
Then they all cried out, ** You are our king! what you say is true, lei it be so ! 
we arc your slaves !*’ 

How peculiarly Sir (’harics Napier was calculated by his heroic g’til- 
laiitrv, liis practical wisdom, nay, his very superstitions and ccccutrieities, 
to rule over these warlike, Iialf- barbarous people, is attested by iuiuiinerable 
anecdotes : 

An Indian sword-player declared at a great public fe^tival that he rould 
cleave a small lime laid on a man’s palm without injury to the member, and the 
general extended his right hand for the trial. The sword-pIaycr, aweil by his 
rank, was reluctant, and cut the fruit horizontally. Kcing urged to fulfil his 
boast, hr examined the palm, said it was not one to he experimented upon with 
safety, and refused to proceed. The general then extended his left hand, which 
was admitted to he suitable in form ; yet the Indian still declined the trial, and, 
when pressed, twice w.'ivcd his thin, keen-edged blade as if to strike, and twice 
withheld the blow, declaring he was uncertain of success. Finally, he was 
forced to make trial, and the lime fell open cleanly divided — the edge of the 
swoid had just marked its passage over the skin without drawing a drop of 
blood ! 

On assuming command to open the campaign against the hill tribes, 
the general is described as accepting omens of success, “ for, like many 
great captains, his tendency was to augur good or ill from natural events.” 
On the 16th of January, 1809, he had been desperately wounded and 
taken prisoner in Spain. On the 16th of January, 1843, he bad crossed 
the Scindian frontier to war with the ameers; Wullco Chandia was then 
menacing his rear, and a brilliant comet was streaming in the sky. Now, 
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on the Jfithof January, 184i), being again crossing the Scindian frontier 
in a contrary direction for anotlier contest, Wullee Chandia was leading 
his advanced guard instead of menacing his rear, and the effulgence of 
another comet was widely spread on high ! “ How these things affect the 
minds of men,'* he observed; *‘ai Icasi they do mine. Tliey have not, in- 
deed, tniich ‘nfluence with me, but they have some, and it is useful. Well! 
G(.d’s .vill b^i done, whetlier evinced by signs or not. All 1 have to think 
ot ib ray duty ” 

And then again, his sympathy for Iiis men .va: such, that ho was be- 
loved }.v 'll natives as well as Kuropeans. A native officer of the 6th 
Irregular C'a'ilry, named Azeem Beg, lyijitr on the ground mortally 
hurt, ho’alighted, and endeavoured to alleviaie Ins suffering and give him 
hope of reetJViiry. “ General, ’ replied the dying hero, 1 ;• u easy ; I liave 
done my duty, i am a soldier, and if fate demands my liie I cannot die 
r — yo\ir visit to im* is gieat honour.” So ho died: These are 

Uu‘ things, Sir C. Napi<^r wrot * iii his journal jii^t iftei <]ns touching 
CYe .t — these arc the things 'vlncli try heart *t’ . loimminder ; and 
ai-cursed,” lit adds — alluling .o ilie slanderous as'^ertions ot Lord llowick 
and ins coadjiuors — ‘“accursou )e those who m tile llouse of Commons 
accused me of sec'kiiig \/ar in wautoimess.’' 

But the clinracter of the man, lus administrative abilities and conduct 
in the Held, might be illustrated by a hundred sparkling incidents taken 
r*'om t'ns most remarkable volume. ^ aliiabh' m apolitical and historical 
po.iit of view — for ever associated with the future of the great valley of tlic 
Indus — carried, uiifortimafely, beyond the bounds of passimiless narrative 
by perpetual misrcjwesentation, hostility, and tlu* grossest libels and vilifi- 
cation. still it will always be looked to as a ino'-t spirited and able account 
of thc‘ 1)1 ightcht epoch in the career of one of Britain^ greatest lu roes, and 
of a genius jire-emineut among the number that adorn the annals of Jiis 
country. 

fScinJe,” says Sir iVilliam Napier, “is a great and beneficial acquisi- 
tion, which has opened a highway for commerce with Cential Asia, and, if 
governed on Sir Charles Napier’s principles, will bcconn* an ojiulent pro- 
vince and a powerful bulwark on tlie south-west of India.'* As to what 
Sir Charles Napier’s admiiii&tratiou did for this country, we cannot do 
better than quote Jiis historian’s summary : • 

He bad found that land domineered over by a race of fierce warriois, who 
hated tbe Ln^ulisli from political and leligious niotivi's, and who were prepariii" 
for war, with a well-grounded distrust of public faith and liotiour, and 

a contempt for British military prowess — a contempt w hich the disaster at 
Cahool, and several recent minor defeats in Klielat, seemed t*) warrant. 

He had found it under the oppressive sway of an oligarchy of despots, cruel, 
and horribly vicicMS in debauchery ; setting such examples of loathsome dc- 
piavity, as must finally liave corrupted society to its core, and made logenora- 
tion impossible. 

He had found the rural subject population crushed with imposts, shudder- 
ing under a ferocious domination, wasting in number from uiiuatural mortality 
and forced emigration — the towns shrinking in size and devoid of liandiciafts- 
men. The half-tilled fields were sullenly cultivated by miserable serfs, whose 
labours only brought additional misery to themselves ; c^ind more than a fourth 
of tin* fertile land was turned into lairs for wild beasts by tyrant**, who thus de- 
faced and rendered pernicious what God had created for the subsistence and 
comfort of man. 
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He iiad found society Trithont the protection of law, or that of natural human 
feelings ; for slavery was, widely spread, murder, especially of women, rifct 
blood-fcuds universal, aiul sj^iiematic robbery so established by the Ibrceof cir- 
cumstances as to leave no other mode of existence free, aud loudcriug tliat 
crime the mark and aign of heroism. Miglit was right, and the whole social 
framework was disbohing in a horrible confusion where the bloody hand only 
could thrive. 

He had found the lleloochees with sword and shield, defying and capable of 
overthrowing armies. He loft llicni witli spade and mattock, siihmibbive to a 
constable's staH'. lie found them turbulent aiMl bloody, masters in a realm 
where confusion and injustice prevailed — he loft them rniJd and obedient sub- 
jects in a country \\ here justice was substituted fur their military domination. 

He had foumrSeinde groaning under tyniniiy, he left it a contcntcil tliougli 
subdued province of India, respected by surrounding nations and tiibes, which 
he had taught to confide in Knglisli honour, and to tremble at English military 
prowess as the emanation of a deiry. He found it poor and in slavery, he left 
it without a slave, relieved from wholesale robbery and wliolesale murder, with 
an increasing population, an extended and extending ogricviUnre, and abun- 
dance of food produced by tlie willing industry of independent labourers. He 
left it also with an cnkirged commerce, a leviving internal trailic, expanding 
towns, restored liandiciaftsmen, mitigated taxation, a great revenue, an econo- 
mical administration, and a rcfornitd social ‘‘}stem — with an enlarged and im- 
proving public spirit, and a giaat road opened for future prosperity. lie had, 
in fine, found a divided population, misery and servitude on the one hand, and, 
on the other, a barbarous domination — crime and cruelty, teal's and distress, 
everywhere prevailing. lie left a united regenerated people rejoicing in a 
rising civilisation, the woik ofliis beneficent genius. 


FRIENDS AT SEA, 

nr w. isjtAiLfefroitD, jESQ. 

Speed, gentle bark, unto the land 
W here Hope lives like a summer night ; 
Waft softly, gales, your blessings bland^ 

By darksome clouds, by billows briglit — 
That wc, wliosc silent watch is held 
Beside the flame of true love’s light, 

May feel our cares and fears dispell’d. 
With the sharp gusts around the sail, 

And all sad thoughts for ever qiielfd — 

As snow-drifts melting in the vale, 

Or sere leaves passing utterly 

From the dim earth when stars grow pale. 

Speed, gentle bark— be kind, oh ! sea— 
Requite our trust— give us content — 
Requite the faith we place on thee ; 

And though we mourn this banishment, 
God gives us comfort silently — • 

Our griefs are hush’d in His intent. 
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It was a somewhat unusual sight for the month of OctoW, that 
number of girls — a whole school in fact — leaving the fashionable semi- 
nary known as Arkbury House, followed by their luggage ; some quitting 
in private carriages, some in hired ones, and a few — those probably who 
resided near — on foot. Unusual, because the time of the holidays was 
not then, and a stranger looking on w’ould say that some untoward event 
must have given rise to the departures. Scarcely two days before had 
occurred the death of the schoolmistrc'js. She had dropped down dead 
in the midst of them, without w’arning, without preparation, and the 
awe-stricken young ladies too willingly made ready to quit the house of 
death, hoping to leave their imcomfoitable feelings behind them. 

A fair looking girl of sixteen or seventeen came out last. The tears 
were in her eyes as she turned to take a farewell look at the house, whilst 
a lady preecded her down the gravel walk. There w'aa not much likeness 
between the two, save in the sweel, earnest expression eharacterisiiig the 
faces ; yet, by that, one w'ould liave told at a glance that tln^y were 
mother and daughter. A small pri>ate carriage, half-chariot, half- 
brougham, with a modest cipher on its [miiels, awaited them, and stepping 
in, they were driven towards home. 

The carriage stopped before it — a handsome residence near the 
Regent’s Park, with “ Hr. Leicester’^ inscribed on a large biass plate on 
the hall door. The doctor came out of his study when Anna entered. 
What a fine-looking man he was ! — a countenance all good sense and 
benevolence, with the same intellectual brow and serene eye that so 
pleased you in bis daughter. He was but in his fortieth year, and was 
one of those admirable husbands and fathers who make a world of hap- 
piness of their home. 

And how go on your studies, Anna ?” he inquired, as the family sat 
together in the evening, Anna’s hand resting in his, and the children 
clustered close by — several years younger than Anna, for three boys bad 
died between them. The doctor s sister. Aunt Grape, as they called her, 
was ensconced at the work-table with Mrs. Leicester, having dropped in 
to tea, purposely to sec Anna. 

“ They get on famously, papa.” 

Ah!” said the doctor, wdth his beaming glance, ‘‘all young ladles 
say that when they first get home from school.” 

“Nay, I don’t think Anna is given to self-praise,’' observed Mrs. 
Grape, who was apt to take remarks very literally. 

“ Indeed, aunt, — indeed, papa, I do get on well. I was in the first 
divisio}! of the first class ; and only the day before poor Miss Arkbury 
died, she said I did her more credit than any of her pupils.” 

“ Good girl !” aspirated Mrs. Grape. 

“ I deserve no particular praise for it, aunt,” interposed Anna. “ Leaixi- 
ing has always been so easy to me.” 

“Like you, Richard, when you were a boy,” added Mrs. Grape, look- 
ing up from her work at the doctor. 
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‘^Ancl your French, Anna?’’ was her mother’s question. 

<< Well, mamma, I do not think I speak it a bit better than T did at 
3Iidsiimmer. We all understand the theory of it well, we elder pupils, 
translation and that ; but mademoiselle herself used to say that it was 
next to impossible for us to acquire a readiness in speaking it, being, 
except herself, all English together.” 

“ Mademoiselle is quite right,” exclaimed Mrs. Grape, decisively ; — she 
was a little inclined to be dictatorial in speech. “ Young ladies never 
can acquire a fluency in French conversation in England. If you will 
take iny advice, doctor, you will scud Anna to France for a couple of 
years to finish.” 

The physician looked up at his sister, and Mrs. Leicester dropped her 
needle as she listened. It was the first moment that the idea had been 
suggested to either of them. 

So far !” sighed Mrs. Leicester, at length. “ I could not spare her.” 

“ Far, you call it !” echoed Mrs. Grape. “ What ! in these days of 
steam-boats and railroads ! Why, she would be no further olF than she 
was at Arkbury House.” 

The children opened theire yes very wide, and Mrs. Grajx* continued : 

“ So to speak. If you had gone up in one of those lumbering omni- 
buses, you would have been hard upon two hours getting there, what 
with stoppages and creeping; and you may almost get to France in tliat 
time. It would not be (inif further,” concluded Mrs. Grape, improving 
upon her former assertion. 

Anna laughed merrily at her aunt’s logic, and went to the instrument 
to play a waltz for the children, who were teasing for it. 

They were words spoken upon the spur of the moment, those of Mrs. 
Grape, yet they were acted upon. After matuie deliberation, it was 
decided to send Anna Leicester to France to complete her education. 
How often, though w^e may know or notice it not, does a careless sug- 
gestion serve to turn the current of a life’s events — it niay be for good, 
or it may be for ill ! 

3Irs. Grape volunteered to be Anna’s conductor thither. The doctor 
could not conveniently leave his patients then, for it was a season of much 
sickness, and Mrs. Leicester, in delicate health and timid by nature, 
shrank from the idea of crossing the Channel without a protector. But 
it just suited Aunt Grape — a bustling, w'ell-ineaning, and cver-seoking- 
to-be-busy widow. The school fixed upon for Anna was not one of 
those so extensively patronised by the Englisli, where the English girls 
arc as plentiful as the Frencli, and where the towms in which they arc 
situated, chiefly on the coast, are filled with Britisli residents. ‘‘Place 
her at one of those, indeed !” quoth Aunt Grape to the doctor ; “ wliy, 
half her time would be occupied in stealthily chattering her own lan- 
guage, No, no; Anna must go to one where she cannot converse in it 
if she would.” 

And to a school inland, some forty or fifty miles distant from Calais, 
was Anna conducted. It was a rigid establii^hmcnt ; one after Aunt 
Grape’s own heart : study, exercises, and decorum going on from morn- 
ing till night, but scarcely any recreation. The rules of the establish- 
ment were almost as mechanical and rigid as those observed in a convent ; 
indeed, it may have been said to be a convent without the name, and the 
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Romish priesthood held it under their especial superintendence. All 
schools in France are so, but this one was, and is^ most particularly in 
their jrracc and favour, for the two ladies, its superintendents, were 
blindly subservient to their spiritual teachers both iu deed and word. 
Those who do not reside in France, or rather those who do resi<le there, 
but are not in these matters behind the curtain, can form no idea how 
entirely most of the educational establishments — those for both sexes — 
are under the thumb and finger of the Catholic priests. And what con- 
clusion can be come to, but that this body of men are endeavouring to 
stop the progress of enlightenment ? The truth is, they are sensitively 
alive to the fact, that let the people they govern once become emanci- 
pated in thought, and their reign is at an end for ever. Would it be 
believed that they are interdicting the most inoffensive and simple of 
children’s books ? Such, for instance, as “ Robinson Crusoe.” Yet they 
are. There is a work on French history, written by Madame dc Saini- 
Ouen ; an excellent work for youth it is, and has been extensively placed 
in their hands. But tlic Bishop of Ln^*on, zealous Romani«t that he is, 
has now laid his interdiction upon it. Why, think you? “ Because,” to 
quote the bisho[)’s own words, ‘^the author avows herself anxious to 
follow the progress of civilisation : she seeks to prove that as men have, 
step by step, b(»come more enlightened, they have become b(‘tter, showing 
that the ages of ignorance were necehsarily the ages of crime and bar- 
barism. Tlurcfore^'* continues the hiwhop, Madame do Saint-Ouen is 
a dangerous writer — the hook is a very dangerous book, and carefully 
must it ho removed from our schools and from our }outh.” The oflence 
given by “ Robinson Crusoe” is much the same, though more simple still. 
It is because the author of tlie i)re‘‘Cnt edition, M. Rendu, quotes in it an 
opinion of Rousseau, to the effect tliat Robinson Crusoe” fnriiiblics one 
of the happiest treatises on natural education. Every tiling that is 
natural, so far as it (’an he applied to education, tlieso self-willed men 
would fiercely eschew. On a par with this, is a recent act of the Nea- 
politan government — that of placing iu the hands of their youth a 
catechism, in which they learn that civilisation and barbarism are two 
extremes equally d(*plorahlc. 

And what did Dr. Leicester know of the school to which he consigned 
his daughter for.two years ? What does many anotlier parent know of 
the home to which he sends his children iu a foreign laud? Just nothing. 
It had been represented to Dr. Leicester as a first-rate educatioihil esta- 
blishment, as indeed it was ; but with regard to the manner iu which its 
higher duties wore conducted, or of the religious influence that might he 
exercised over Anna, he knew no more than he did of the schooU up in 
the stars. Miss Leicester was the first IhiglLh pupil ever n’ceived in tiie 
establibhincnt : since she left, three more have gone tliore, each icif/t the 
same result — the result which you are about to hear followed tlio siyourn- 
ing of Anna Leicester. There was a loud and angry disturbance made 
by their English friends when the facts became known; and now the 
school professes to decline taking English pupils. 

It was on the last day of October that Mrs. Grape hade farewell to 
Anna, on licr return to England. The following day was fete-day : a 
grand day with the Frencli is that of Tous-^^aint. Anna accompanied 
the young ladies to mass. Tlierc was no Protestant place of worship in 
the town. The services were strangely grand and imposing, even for 
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Popish worship; and they wrouii^ht a ])owcrfnl effect upon her, v/ho had 
never in her life been inside a Catholic chapel. The rich and varied 
drosses of the many priests ; the sweet perfume of the scattered incense ; 
the extraordinary character ol‘ the worship, its priests ]m)ineiiading, 
bowing, bell-ringincf, and candle-bearing ; the showy attire of the gay 
and crowded cojigrogation, who were this day habited in their best ; the 
decorated cathedral, all beautiful paintings, and altars, and Howers, and 
lights; and, more than all, the magnificent niu<^ic and singing, such as 
Anna had never heard, save at that one treat to the Italian Oj)era the 
previous Midsummer ! The wonder would have been had she not been 
powerfully impressed with it. 

But how things were changed on the following day, that of All- Souls ; 
or, as the French express it, “ The Day of tlic Dead.” There was 
holiday for the pujiils, and mass again ; hut this time how different ! The 
mournful bells wci’e tolling nearly all the day. calling devotioiiists to the 
church, and the services were of the most gloomy and solemn description. 
The congregation were almost universally habited iii black ; those who 
habitually vronj no bonnets, having a black veil or a piece of crape 
thrown over their white caps : and Anna watched with awe the still, 
hushed character of the crowded scene, as the melancholy-looking women 
present silently ])rayed on their bended knees, and with their heads 
drooping, for the forgiveness of their unhappy relatives who were dead 
and had gone to purgatory. 

The popular superstition that the girls whispered to her on the pre- 
vious night, bad caused her to shiver and glance f(‘arfidly out of the 
high school windows at the dusky twilight. It is universally believed 
all over France, at least by a certain class of its people, that on the eve 
of AIJ-NouIs the doi)artod spirits who arc not yet taken to the realms of 
bliss, hut arc expiating in purgatory the sins committed during life, come 
abroad after dark and hover in the air, appearing to siieh of their rela- 
tives as may venture out, silently to beseech them not to be forgotten in 
the prayers that it is customary to offer up on the »)our-dcs-Morts. 

‘‘ 1 would not step outside the house on this night for the treasures of 
France,’* murmured one of the young ladies, clinging close to Anna, 
‘‘ My pnj)a died but a few months ago, and I think 1 should die too with 
terror, if he were to appear to me like he looked in the gliiin)se J caught 
of him as he hay in his coffin.” 

During the day the school was condiietcd to the cemetery It lay 
outside the town, and the road to it was like a fair, so many people going 
and returning. It was an overcast, cold day ; nnicli rain had fallen 
during the previous week ; tlic grass of the ccinctiTy was reeking with 
damp ; the mud iu places w^as ankle-deep ; yot numbers upon numbers of 
women, in their mourning attire, were kneeling down there, silently 
praying, their hands clasped upon their bosoms, and their eyes fixed 
upon the grave before them, or on the heavens above it. It wore 
a wonderfully picturesque appearance altogether, 'll!© large piece of 
grouu'l, dotted ov'cr with graves ; the numerous crosses raising their 
points in the air ; the shrubs that liad been universally planted ; the 
quaint Catholic inscriptions, ending with “ Accordez un De Profuiidis,*’ 
as a supjdication to the passing idler ; the peculiar-looking, small, trans- 
parent pictures that were hanging there as memorials ; the bouquets of 
fresh-cut blossoms which bad that day been placed in the earth or on the 
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graves, soon to wither and die ; the many wreaths of everlasting-flowers 
that met the oye at every turn ; and still, still, look where you would, 
were the statue-like and tearful survivors of the de23arted kneeling and 
praying in the long damp grass. 

Close to the entrance of tlie cemetery, before a humble grave, stood, 
in a bending posture, a thickset, ill-favoured boy, looking just like the 
beggar-boys around, many of whom clustered amongst the spectators, as 
they are apt to do at all ceremonies in France, particularly those of a 
religious nature. Anna thought he was one of them, and standing there 
to ridicule as they were. But ujx)!! ste 2 )ping forward, she saw that his 
bands were crossed upon his. chest, and bis lii^s were moving. Poor boy! 
130vert} - stricken and ill-favoured though he was, he was still one of the 
mourners. It was his mother who lay there; and that now artificial 
wTcath, just placed upon her grave by the side of the other faded one, 
bad h(‘en purchased with the hard sellings of weeks. Anna Leicester 
hurst into tears, and turned away from the gaze of lier companions. She 
w'as a deeply imaginative girl, and these new scenes WToiight a strong 
effect upon Jut. What if the prayers of the living for the dead should 
avail ?” slie mused. “ T have lost relations, too : my dear brothers, my 
uncle, my friiuids. This must be a beautiful religion.” 

Ay, and tho'se with whom you located, Anna Leicester, will take 
good care that you see nothing of this religion but its beauties, as you 
call tlu'in. Tlicir creed is to convert many, to convert all; and you, with 
all circumstances attending you so much in their favour, cannot hope to 
e^capi*. 

Miss J.eleestcr had no very definite idea of a Catholic priest. She 
never lemcnibered to have seen one in Kngland, and would rather have 
slnnined an introduction to one than courted it. But this friendly man, 
i‘’arh'*r PiiTre, with his jilcasant speech, and his references to I ondon, 
when* he liad once resided, (juite won her heart, lie was ten times more 
aftjilile in conversation than their clergyman at home, often joked with 
Anna, and patted the youngest })upi1s on the head. lie frequently came 
to the school, as did several of his brethren, but he was the only one 
who made himself jiarticularly agreeable to Anna. Occasionally he 
would introduce, quite naturally in the course of conversation, a compari- 
son between some point of the Homan Catholic religion and that pro- 
fessed by Anna, drawing the conclusions all in his own favour, and in- 
ducing Anna to think with him — no hard task, according to his way of 
arguing tlic question. Had any one warned Anna Leicester that she 
was in a fair way of becoming a Roman Catholic, she would have started 
indignantly at the idea, and perhaps have run away iii the night and 
made for England and home to be in safety. But there was no fear that 
any such warnings would come across her. Those who had undertaken 
the w^ork of conversion were not so careless as to suffer a susiiicion to 
ajiproach her before its time. 

n. 

Few can forget the year of 184t5, with its frightful excitement worse 
than tliat of any gambling-table ; its commencement of delu'^ive hopes 
and its end of ruin. To say that in that year half the British public 
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were mad, would be scarcely to say sufficient IIow else can we account 
for men of intellect, men of strong sense, men of honour, being drawn 
into the wild vortex — such men, for instance, as Dr. Leicester ? 

It was on a windy day in March that Dr. Leicester’s carriage might 
be seen rapidly pursuing its way to the city. Slackening its pace near 
the Exchange, it stopped at Jlartholomew-lane, and out jumped the 
doctor. 

“ What are they out at ?” he exclaimed, breathlessly, accosting one of 
those gentry known to the public by the appellation of “ stags.” 

“ Which line, sir ? There arc two out this morning.” 

“ The Great liish Bog Junction. I have an allotment.” 

“ They arc out at four pounds,” answered the man, whose name, a 
somewhat appropilatc one, was Fox. ' 

“You may take the letter and sell it for me,” continued the doctor. 
“ Five pounds for your trouble, you know.” 

“ IIow many shares ?” demanded Fox, taking the letter in liis eager 
gripe. 

“ Twenty-five. T wrote for a hundred. What other line is out?” 

“The Great Southampton and Dundee Direct.” 

“ Ah ! that's a grand entcrpri’?e,” said Dr. Leicester. 

“ Grand enterprise? 1 should think it is too. Capital ten millions, in 
6ve bundled thousand shares of twenty pounds each. Deposit, two 
guineas per share. Why the deposits alone, sir, amount to a million and 
fifty thousand pounds.” 

“ Who is the promoter ?” 

“ I don’t know ; I)ut what a head he must have ! What a si>unier of 
difficulties ! There’s to be a eontinuation from Southampton to the Isle 
of Wight — a hridge o\ or the sea, or a tunnel under it. The Osborne 
Branch it is to be called. That enterprising man, sir, ought to have his 
statue carved in gold. They are already easting busts of him in plaster 
of Paris, to he ])laced uj) in the refrcdnncnt-rooins all along the line, and 
atop of all the lighthouses.” 

“ I hope liis pockets are capacious,” returned Dr. Leicester ; “ I sup- 
pose he will fill them. They are at a premium, the shares ?” 

“Premium! Fivc-and-a-half before they were out, sir. Can’t get 
them now for love or money/’ 

“ I shall make a point of writing to every line that’s advertised,” mused 
the doctor, as he paced up and down w^aiting for the return of Fox. “ It 
is like picking up gold in a mine. What a fortune there is to be made 
at it ! Not that I shall continue to apfdy for shares, and then sell the 
letter : there is something to my mind extremely dislioiiourable in it, 
though hundreds do it every dav. Well, what luck ?” he cried, pushing 
through the crowd, as he caugfit sight of Fox’s hat and the top of his 
head, in Capel- court. ^ 

The answer w'as a roll of bank-notes and a heap of gold — considerably 
more than a hundred pounds in all — and for which he had given nothing 
but a simple letter, which had come to him by the post that morning. 

“ Sign the deeds on the 22nd, sir,” observed Fox. 

“ All right, and thank you,” answered Dr. Leicester, making a note 
of the date, after giving a five-pound note to Fox, and pocketing the 
rest of his gains. 
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Mrs. Leicester could not be convinced so easily. 

It is a speculation,” she said, “ make of it the best you will.” 

“ Thousands are being realised by it,” returned the doctor. This is 
a golden era, and I feel that I ought to lake advantage of it in justice to 
my children, and make hay while the sun shines.” 

But if thousands are being realised by some, the same thousands are 
being lost by others,” argued Mrs. Leicester. 

“ You do not understand it, my dear. No one loses.” 

‘‘ Then where does all thb money come from? — this, for instance,” she 
asked, turning about the notes and gold her husband showed licr as his 
gains that morning. “There must be a sort of perpetual fountain, like 
the girl in the fairy-tale, w'ho rained out of her mouth pearls and dia- 
monds.” And many a w ife in that year said the same thing. 

“ So you have been bitten I” cried a well-known surgeon to Dr. Lei- 
cester, when his speculations became pretty generally known. 

“ Bitten !” exclaimed the doctor. 

“Bitten,” repeated Sir Benjamin, “bitten by the Ironphobia. I look 
upon this false excitement as a mania, and— mark me! — its end for 
numbers will be madness. Recollect the South-Sea bubble.” 

“Oh, this is a very different affair,” returned Dr. Leicester. “That 
was a speculation, distant and unknown ; this is tangible.” 

And now, the greater portion of Dr. Leicester’s time was devoted to 
railwfiy busiiioss. The first thing in the morning and the last thing at 
night were his thoughts upon shares, lie wrote for allotments to nearly 
all the animuuced schemes, and obtained, perhaps, sluires from one line 
in ten. This did not .satisfy him, so he purchased at heavy premiums in 
some of what wore considered the best linos. He had not pursued the 
dishonourable practice of selling his letters of allotment, but eagerly 
paid the deposits upon all. He was an enormous holder of scrip, and his 
wealth — ill prospi^ctivc — was proportioiiably great. His savings, since 
he commenced practice, had been carefully husbanded : they were about 
six thousand pounds, and were invested in the funds ; but this money 
was now withdrawn and sunk in “scrip.” The Great Southampton and 
Dundee Direct hiul gone up surpriNiiigly, and its patroiiisers said it was 
safe to continue going up, up, up, to the end, and never come down 
again — something like smoke. Dr. Leicester, following in the stream, of 
course bought up all he could lay his liauds upon, or, to speak more 
strictly, all he could muster up money to pay for. 

But it was in August that the great scheme of all came out. The 
“ Grand Atinosplieric Moon and Middlesex Line,” with a branch (pro- 
jected) to the tail of the new comet — which, you may all remember, 
appeared that year. The grand terminus in 'J'rafalgar-.squaro, Chariug- 
cross ; offices in Moorga1||[rstreet. A very remarkable man the projector 
of this was. The originator of the Great Southampton and Dundee 
Direct was thought aspiring at the time, but ho was nothing to the moon 
man. Tho public had never met with so extensive a benefactor. Din- 
ners were given him, speeches made of him, pieces of plate showered 
down upon him, and a hundred other favours. 

Only to read the prospectus was enough. Tho printer could not get 
sufficient struck off to satisfy the demand, though he never saw bed for a 
week. Capital, 100,000,000/., the whole of which was ready to be paid 
in beforehand by the eager applicants. Surveyors in balloons were 
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already up, looking after the practicabilities of the undertaking, and 
their reports were vc*ry fl nirishing. Ihitthe directorbliip — what a strong 
one it was ! The lilie liad not been seen before : five dukes, seven mar- 
quises, eleven earls, thirteen barons, and u bishop ! 

Never was such cveiternent known in the city as the day the line was 
expected to come out. Moorgato-**trect was impassable ; and carriages, 
to say nothing of foot passenners, had to go a mile round. Very gen- 
tlemanly men in hb'iek cont^, shy-hliu* 'waistcoats, and pondcious gold 
chains half as lari;c as a shcriir’s, won' stationed at the olficos to toll the 
agitated expectant'^ how the w'ork went on. They would have been at 
the door, but it had to bo barred and bolted to ke(‘p out the crowd, po 
they leaned out of the first-Hoor windows; the blue of tlio ve'^ts and 
yellow glitter of llie cliains producing an extremely beautifnl contrast of 
colouring to the admiring o>es of the gaping mob below, whom they 
from time to time addressed, b} way of keeping down tlio exeitemeiit. 

“ All riglit, gentl(‘moii — a little patience. Our secretary has got a^ 
far as the VV\ and lie is f'igning away at steam speed. An hour or so 
will finish the job. Tlioro are only the Y’s and Zs; X\s don’t count, 
you know. VVe have dorks in abmidaaoc : tbiity folding, sixty scaling, 
and ninety diiccting ; and — \ou see, gentlemen, doAii there, to the let't 
— a whole string of whedharroAvs in readiness to convey iIumu to the 
post, that no time may be lost. Keo]) up your spiiits, gentlemen ; they 
will certainly he out to-d ly.” 

The next morning Di la it ester allowed his hroakfast, and jumping 
into a cab, tore aAvay to his broker’s at the rate of ninc-aiul-twenty niile-) 
an hour. 

Are they out ?’* he ciied, to the eonfdciitial cleric, tljo first person 
he saw there. 

Of course the inquiiy could lui\e reference but to one line, the all- 
engrossing one, and that the clerk knew. 

“ Out this morning, sir; posted la-t night. Have you an allotment?” 

The doctor had not. It AA’as really too had- so secure as he thought 
he had made himself Avith the solidtois. 

“ What premium are thoA out at?” he grumbled. 

“No premium at all, sir,” answered the derk; ‘Uliat is, there arc no 
sellers. There’s not a share in the maikct. TIic allottees won’t pait 
with a single letter.’’ 

“lloAV are the Southampton and Dundee Dircet?” pursued the doctoi, 
chiefly from want of sometbing to say. 

“ Firm as a rock, and going up still. That A\as a capital spec of yot^rs, 
sir — five and three-(piarters, 1 think, you bought at ?” 

“ Yes,” nodded the doctor. ^ 

“ And they are clevefi and a half now. pVhat a mint of money is 
being made !” ; 

III. 

The beginning of November aajis rapidly approaching, and Dr. Lei- 
cester found himself somewhat einbarras&ed fiom the Avaiit of ready 
money. Every guinea he had taken was invested in shares ; save the 
sum he had just remitted to France for the second year of Anna’s school- 
ing — it being the custom of that country to pay school bills in advance. 
His broker had succeeded in purchasing shares for him in the Grand 

V 
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Atmospheric Moon and Middlesex, at twenty pounds premium. To 
meet thil call for payment, lie had sold out shares in several less impor- 
tant lines, besides having borrowed money on personal security. But he 
came to the determination of sacrificing a few shares in the Southampton 
and Dundee Direct, which liad risen to twelve, and stood firm at that. 
Accordingly ho went to give the orders at his broker’s. 

I would sell all the shares in that line if I were you, sir,” observed 
the old cleik, confidentially, when he heard the doctor’s business. “I 
fear tlierc’s soniething not right about the Southampton and Dundees.” 

“ What do you mean a^ked the doctor. 

“ Bui toil came in just now, and dropped something in an under tone 
about that line, and away went the governor to ’Change in a flurry. He 
is a hol ler hiinacir, }(>ii know, in the Southampton and Dundee — under 
the rose.'’ 

Away went Leicester to Iku Iholomew-lane. It was crammed to suffo- 
cation, and lie was t'lbowing hi** way through the crowd when he popped 
upon Fox, w'ho WM‘> coming out of the Butler’s Head, his clothes looking 
very white and dusty. 

‘‘ Fox, w'liafs up about the Southampton and Dundees ?” 

All's up, sir,” answered the man, with a look as blank as bis pockets. 
“ The surveyors can’t- -or won't — linisli the ])Ians and sections in time 
for the doth of Novemlicr, if they ever finish tlicin at all. It was an- 
iiouncc'd^thii morning, and tlie shares liavc gone down.” 

“ Down to what ?” groaned Dr. Leicester. 

“To a discoitnl! J had twelve to sell for a gent to-day — should have 
netted eighteen pounds hy the job. There ha's Ix'oii some underhand 
work they say, and the losers arc going mad about it. The projector’s 
busts, all that Iidd been east, w'cre in the spare room at the ofliccs, waiting 
till the statiious wc're built, and the infuiiatj'd shar(*!ioIdeis rushed in there 
about half an hour ago, and smashed them all. It’s wxdl they did not 
lay hold of him, 1 wear, too, and turned in here to get a glass of ale 
after it, for the plaster of Paris smother made me tliirhty. The outlay 
has been enormous, they say.” 

“ The eoiimiittee mu^t rcrimd,” returned lAuecster, gloomily. 

“Oh, ay! it’s all Aery Hue to talk of unding, but if the money’s 
gone, where is it to be reruiided from?” Which w^as a remarkably sen- 
sible proposition, and ipiite unanswerable. 

As Dr. Leicester turned aw^ay, he nipt his broker. The two stopped 
to condole with each other. 

“Tliey will indict llic surveyors, won’t they?” inquired the doctor. 

** *‘ I trust they will indict all connected with it,” answered the broker, 
in a passion. “ It is a regular swindle. One million sixteen thousand 
potads paid up — the ^rectors, I suppose, kppt their deposits in their 
rpockets—and only eighty-four pounds seventeen shillings and iiinepence- 
Tialfpenny remaining in the hands of the bankers to return amongst 
the shareholders ; the rest made ducks and drakes of, every farthing of it. 

I wish to Heaven they may get Botany Bay for life.” * 

“ What a mercy that it’s not the Moon and Middlesex !” 

“ What a line that is 1” cried tlie broker, in admiration. “ How the 
shares continue to go up ! Some pigeons came down yesterday with 
reports from the engineers. The works are progressing gloriously.” 

“ Richard,” said Mrs. Leicester, that very day, “ are you sure you are 
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going on quite right — with all these speculations ? W6 seem strangely 
short of ready money : at times it puts me to great inconvenieitee.’' 

Right !” uttered the doctor, in astonishment ; “ I was worth six 
thousand pounds a few months ago, and I am now worth tweh'e — all in 
scrip — valuable scrip.” He did not tell her of his frighthil loss that day 
oil the Southampton and Dundees ; but he magnanimously screwed up 
his resolution to part with half a dozen shares in the Atmospheric Moon 
and Middlesex, lie did not like to hear his wife complain of the want 
of ready money. 

Accordingly, at an early hour the following morning, he quitted home, 
and drove into the city. Rut what in the world was the matter ? 
Groups of men, woimm, and children, stood in all directions, their 
necks stretched out and their heads throwm back, staring up at the skies. 
People wer^ running about with consternation on their countenances, 
and the ncighbourliood of the Exchange was one mass of heads. The 
doctor, though rather astonished, did not stop to inquire the meaning of 
these extraordinary appearances, but hurritul on to his broker’s. 

Opening the oHice door, he walked in, but it struck him that affairs 
there wore also a strange aspect. The old clerk sat with a face drawn 
as long as liis arm, looking tlie very picture of paralysation ; and a lot 
of shareholders, with the broker in the midst, were making enough 
hubbub to stun a deaf man. The first distinct words the doctor heard 
w^ere, “ The line is gone — totally gone.” 

“ What line is that?” li<» asked, carelessly. But the answer fell with 
terrible distinctness on lils ear. 

“ The Grand Atmos[)hcric Moon and Middlesex,” 

“ The 3Ioon and Middlesex !” screamt'J i)r. Leicester, whilst the 
wLol(* group began to rave an explanation in concert. The doctor 
caught a sentence here and there ; but quite enough. • 

“ The tail of the new eomet — gained its perigee yesterday — scorched 
up the balloons — the whole lot fell down in llie night — thenibclves or 
their ashes. The surveyors, engineers, and assistants — all blackened 
corpses — except one poor fellow, who was in flames when ho arrived — 
lived jubt long enough to tell the tale.” 

“ The w^orks are all dcbtroyod,” Availed tlie clerk, breaking in upon the 
uproar with his quiet voice, “so the scheme is at an end, now and for 
ever, for you’ll never get a surveyor to go up again. Thousands will 
be ruined.” 

Are already,” corrected the broker. 

The news had fallen upon the city like a thunderbolt, carrying deso- 
lation to the deluded speculators. Tlicro had been a frightful deal of 
expend' turc, and there Avas nothing to sshow for it, all tlie deposits 
having vanislicd. So, th^ first thing to bo dQ^e was, of course, to go 
upon tlie directors for tlie amount of the losses, and the bishop, being a 
substantial man, they attacked him. Rut tlie reverend prelate, with 
characteristic meekness, assured the nnha[)py shareholders that he knew 
nothing Whatever about the matter : if his name Avas on the directorship, 
it had been put there Avithout his consent or knowledge. 

One of the desperadoes ventured to suggest, that as to knowledge, his 
lords}] ip must have been awai’e from tlie advertisements in the news- 
papers, if from no other source, that his name stood conspicuously forth 
in the directorship. 
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At this insio^ion, the holy man bowed out the baffled malcontents ; 
shocked beyond measure, as his concluding words intimated, that any 
portion of th^ public could believe a bishop would covet worldly gains, 
or would waste his valuable time in noticing anything that might appear 
in a newspaper. 

IV. 

The Golden Era of 1845 was over, and Dr. Leicester was a ruined 
man. Yet his fate was widely different from that of many others, for 
he had a handsome profession to turn to, whilst they had nought before 
them but a prison, starvation, or — the grave. Oh ! let us pray, whilst we 
shudder, for thoso who wildly and wickedly resorted to the latter. 

Never, never,” lamented Dr. Leicester, ‘‘ shall any golden visions tempt 
me again. Sir Benjamin was right : it was a species of madness that 
fastened upon us all.” 

There is more sympathy between the well or ill -being df the body 
and the mind than people are usually aware of. What else tlian sell- 
reproach and grief oaused that distressing malady to attack Dr. 
Leicester ? — half rheumatism, half paralysis — the fohner disease fol- 
lowed by the latter. A painful, incurable disorder, rendering him utterly 
helpless, and in which there was no hope of any material mitigation 
of suffering. 

He knew his fate — that he was a bedridden, useless man for life ; his 
profession gone, for there was no probability of his ever being able to 
exercise it again. With a heavy heart, Mrs. Leicester set about ^he 
necessary preparations for their change in life. The doctor’s monetary 
affairs were got into order ; a small cottage, a few miles distant from 
Loudon, was fixed upon for their future residence ; and their whole in- 
come, derived from Mrs. Leicester’s inaiTiage-settlement, amounted to 
so little in the aggregate that we will not mention it here. 

V. 

The time rolled on, and the autumn of 1846 came round. On a fine 
evening, a group of children, older by two years than when you Ij^st saw 
them, reader, were clustering round the parlour window of a small, 
pretty cottage, their noses flattened against tlic panes, according to the 
manner patronised by all children. There were five of them, three girls, 
and two little hoys, younger. Sister Anna was expected home from 
France, with Aunt Grape, who had gone to fetch her. Aunt Grape 
lived witli them now, that her little annuity might eke out the doctor's 
income. 

Suddenly the panes were pushed exceedingly ; there seemed a chance 
of their being pushed out, for a cab, oidy the second they had scon, came 
rattling down the road. It stopped at the gate, and the children held 
their breath. But witli a look of blank disappointment : for though two 
ladies got out of it, and one of them was certainly Aunt Grape, the other 
they thought was as certainly not Anna, but a grown-u[), liandsome 
lady, taller than mamma. That handsome lady, however, flew to the 
bed in the back-parlour, and the poor invalid, witli a wailing cry of an- 
guish, feebly opened his arms for her to nestle there, and sobbed aloud as 
he prayed inwardly, for the thousandth time, for forgiveness in having 
made a beggar of her, his eldetit and dearest child. 

Oh, Aunt Grape !” exclaimed Anna, when they retired for the night, 
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the tears which had been pent up all the evening bursting forth, *<is it 
in this poor way that you are all obliged to live V* 

“ And glad enough ttj be able to do it, after all our losses and misfor- 
tunes,” responded the lady. 

Papa has so few c(iinforts about liim,” sighed Anna. 

“ Tliat is the worst part of the business,” answered Mrs. Grape. “ But 
the children’s schooling must be paid for— the boys especially. We would 
educate the girls at home, I and your mamma, only a quiet house is 
necessary to the doctor. We did try the plan, but it could not be con- 
tinued.” 

“ Can noihhtg be done for papa?” 

“ Nothing essential, Anna. With ample means, remedies might be 
tried — a winter at Bath, or some of the continental springs ; but in our 
position it is wor^e than useless to think of it.” 

Anna Bticcster lay awalce the whole night, silently shedding bitter 
tears, and debating with hevbelf what she could best do, she with her 
splendid education, to ameliorate the condition of her parents. The 
only path open to her bcemed to be that of governess, and ere tlio 
morning light stole over the chamber her plans were fonned. 

And now eanio the discovery. On the following Sunday morning 
Mrs. Jx‘icester recpiested Anna to take charge of the others to church. 

You will like the clergyman much,” she said ; “ his sermons are excel- 
lent.” 

Anna’s face flushed all over, and tlien grew deadly pale. She w'as 
evidently agitated, and Mrs. Leiccatcr looked at lier with surprise. 

J)o you not go, mamma ?” the said, 

“No, Anna, rarely in the morning. I have so much to do for your 
papa. You can take my place with the children now.” 

“ Oil, mother, forgive me,” she sobbed, clasping her mother’s knees — 
“forgl\c nio that I have abjured the faith you impressed upon mo in my 
infancy.” 

“Child!” cried Mrs. Leicester, a fit of trembling coming over her, 
“ what do you mean ?” 

“ Mother, I may never enter your churches again to worship. J am a 
Roman Catholic.” 

It was a sad scene. But all the crying and scolding, the lamenting 
and complaining, would avail nothing. She liad been received into the 
Romish Church a twelvemonth before, and in its tenets she now timidly 
but firmly expressed her resolve to live and die. 

“ Daughter,” cried Dr. Leicester, as the trembling girl stood before 
him like a culprit, “ arn I not your father ?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes — iny beloved, my revered father I” 

“ Then another question, Anna Leicester. Why was not this assump- 
tion of a new faith, in its progress, or at its act, made known to me ?” 

“ 1 did not dare to do it. My spiritual directors forbade me.” 

Need Dr. Leicester have asked why? Ihose who had acquired the 
power over her that sufficed to turn her from the creed of her country 
and her forefathers, had also assumed the entire dominion of her mind. 
And her thoughts, words, and actions, must bend beneath the thraldom, 
without daring to give a sigh to resistance, from that time forth until her 
dying day. 
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II E S T E K SOMERSET. 

JJY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 

BOOK III. 

Chapter XIIL 

IJESTKK’s life in danger — THE DISTRESS OP THE IMPRISONED 

FA rilER. 

It was nearly twelve o clock, and the nipfht^was profimiully still. The 
sparrows wTre asleep in the trees oF the little square ; the overlabouied 
mechanic l}ad crej>t to his hed ; and the measured step of ^he police on 
the pavement was the only sound that fidl at intervals on the car. 

Wearily drap; on the hours of nip^ht to the si(*k who cannot slceji. 
The curtains were drawn around the bed; on the lloor stood the shaded 
candle; the small tnble displayed sundry bottlowS witli labels, some beiiny 
half emptied of their contents; there, too, the divided oranpfc spoke of 
the patient’s thirst — grateful fruit, which fe\er and pain hold dear, and 
even the d^ing love! Mohammed should have placed it in his paradise, 
to bloom by the rivers of amber, and by the throne of Allah. 

An anxious quiet reigned in that room. Two persons were watching 
the sick ; an elderly gentleman, with a placid, benevolent face, sat near 
the head of the bed; notwithstanding the great danger in wliich the 
patient lay, lie was perfectly calm ; as a medical man ever should be. 
His gold repeater rested on his knees, and e^cry now and then he con- 
sulted it, as he stretched out his hand to feel the pulse of the invalid. 
Occasionally a smile softened his wrinkled coimteiiarice, but it was 
({uickly succeeded by an expression of anxiety and severe thought : lie 
was evidently watching a crisis. 

The other attendant was the turnkey’s daughter ; and she stood by 
the table, in readiness to give to the doctor anything that might be re- 
quired. The anguish of tlic heart was checked, l<‘St it might interfere 
with the duties of the nurse ; but it was not felt the loss. Her eyes 
might be filled with tears, and her bosom might be bursting, yet not 
for an instant did Jidio turn away to vent her natural feelings : there she 
remained by the doctor’s side, all eye and ear, only at times stooping 
forward, and cautiously moving back the curtain to look for a moment 
on her wlio was so lU'ar the portal of death. 

Yes, occasioned by the severe conflict of her harrowing feelings, since 
her last hopes had been crushed by the mancBuvres of Mr. Pike, Hester 
had been seized with a fever : it was one which did not aft’oet the brain, 
biftihe disease had taken a very dangerous form. And there she lay on 
tbc'*J)illow, calm and still as the night around tliem, but feeble as an 
infant. Her forehead, not eoiitraetcd by f)ain, was smooth and beautiful, 
but her face had no hue of life, except a red spot burning in the centre 
of the cheeks. Her eyes were half-closed, the long lashes shading the 
blue, as strips of black cloud conceal the azure of the ‘‘ rainy April” 
heaven. Her hair (they had not found it necessary to deprive her of 
that adornment) lay in its dishevelled length over the pillow and on the 
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coverlid of the bed -'golden, wavelike, abundant hair, such as the heads 
of angels are painted ivith — hair, tlie loveliness of which disease cannot 
affect, and death would not triumph over. 

No word, no groan, fell from the lips of Hester ; she continued without 
motion, and apparently without breathing. Julie now whispered into 
the surgeon’s car : 

“ Has the crisis you speak of passed V* 

The medical man did not answer, but placed his finger on his lip, and 
the profound quiet was unbroken during another hour; then, for the 
first time that night, Hester feebly spoke : 

Where is he — my father 

Julie looked painfully at the surgeon. She knew the reason why Mr. 
Somerset was not there, but felt reluctant to name it to Hester. 

“ My dear young lady,” said the doctor, “ do not distress yourself 
about that now.” 

I must see him.” 

‘‘ He will be here in the morning.” ♦ 

The morning ?” — Hester paused, and sighed — 1 shall not — live — 
to see the morning.” 

“ Oh! yes, yes, you will, my dearest child,” said the good man, en- 
couragingly; “and many mornings more, I hope.” 

“ Let me see him. Is he reluctant to look on death ? Is his fear of 
being infected by my eomphiint stronger tliau lus love ?” 

Julie now scruj)led nc» longer ; she resolved to tell the truth, and the 
medical man gave her liberty to speak. 

“ You do }Our father wrong, dear Miss Somerset, in supposing him 
unwilling to coni^'. When he left, this afternoon, we believed you better. 
I have been to the prison to-night, but unfortunately the hour was past 
W'hen the inmates have libeity to go out on payment of money. The 
turnkeys refused, on any consideration, to permit him to quit tlie walls.” 

“ Not even to see his dying child? Oh! cruel laws of the hard and 
merciless ! but let it be,” continued Hester, turning her head on the 
pillow. “ I can pray for him, it I cannot see him ; 1 can bless him, if 1 
cannot wee[» my last tears in liis arms. Father, }ou aro^ growing old; 
trials and misfortunes will shorten your natural days, — it will not be 
long ere we shall meet again.” Her look was placid and resigned, and 
the expression of her face was one of trust and hopefulness. Her lips 
murmured at intervals ; “ Bless thee — bless thee — God protect thee ! 
May some kind heart at last do tlnit for which I iiave laboured in vain — 
give thee liberty ; and may thy closing days be yet bright and happy !” 

“ Who is this loitering in the passage ?” said one of the chief officials 
of the Fleet Prison to the turnkey then doing* duty at the gate. 

“ ’Tis No. 10, inner-yard, Mr. Somerset, sir.” 

“ Mr. Somerset ? — what does the man want here ? ’tis time he were in 
his bed ; you know the new rules, — prisoners arc not to keep these late 
hours.” 

“ I’ve ordered him back to his room, sir; but he won’t go.” 

“ Disobedient ? disorderly — eh ? We will soon see what he means by 
this.” Saying which, the gentleman functionary strode up to the pri- 
Bouer, who was leaning against the wall near a lamp, his eyes fixed on 
the prison door opening into the street. He did not at first hear the 
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voice of the person who accosted him. “ What ! do you pretend to be 
deaf ?— you prisoner there, Mr. Somerset ! what do you mean by resisting 
the turnkey’s order ? Retir^to your room ; ’tis my duty to see that pri- 
soners don’t in future keep these late hours — oiF!” 

Mr. Somerset only groaned, and looked at the closed door. The 
officer laid his hand on Ins shoulder : 

“ My good man, tlien you won’t understand me ? — have you been 
drinking T* 

The ruined gentleman ivho once possessed his thousands a year, the 
respected magistratt* of a populous district, moved back a few steps ; the 
foul Avords of this upstart menial caused for a moment the blood to moimt 
to his chock, but he instantly recollected himself : 

“ I bear your insults — 1 forgive all — only, for the love of Heaven, open 
that door !” 

“ A strange request, trul^' ; you want to escape, I suppose ?” 

“ One hour’s absence — it is all I ask ; only one hour !” 

The official stared : 

“Well, man, I should think you had been in this house long enough 
to knou better; siiiely you are aware that wc never allow prisoners to 
go out, for love or money, after sunset, and now ’tis nearly midnight.” 

“ I know it well,” said Mr. Somerset, with an agonised look ; *• but I 
throw myself on your generosity, youi pity. 1 wish to see my daughter ; 
she is ill — she is dying!” # 

“ Yes,” said the ^ider- turnkey, old Reuben, approaching, for he had 
been sorrowfully pacing to and fro, at a ^hort distance ; “ the gentleman’s 
daughter is dying; iny young woman — my child who is with her — 
came here just now to say so.” 

“ You hold your tongue, Reuben,” said tlie superior, stonily. “Don’t 
speak till you are spoken to, sirrah. Jl’ I mistake not, Mr. Somerset had 
a liberty-ticket to-day ; Avhy didn’t be see his daughter then ?” 

“ 1 was Avitli her,” replied the father ; “she i allied, and appeared better 
tliis afternoon, so at sunset 1 hurried back to the ])rison ; but now' — now,” 
he gasped, “ jierhaps tlic last liour is come. J-iet me go — I imjdore you 
— let me go !” ^ 

“ Gladness ! folly !” exclaimed the officer ; “ if twenty daughters were 
dying, we can’t >lolate the rules of this place. Why, man, if the young 
woman is to die, your being with her couldn't prevent it, 1 suppoNC ?” 

“ 1 wish to bid her farew'cll — to hear her last word — to look on her 
before her dear eyes close for tlic last time. Oh I if yon are a father — 
if you have the heart of a man, you will sympathise with me— you will 
pity me !” 

“ Well, well, I am sorry,” said the fellow, drawing up his shirt-collars, 
“ but it can’t be hcl[>ed ; go to your room orderly ; 1 dare say she’ll 
manage to live out the night. Now, walk back, Avill you ? for I want to 
go to bed myself.” 

More bitter tlian insults, w'Oi’se than stripes would have been, were 
these cold words to the bleeding heart of the father. 

“ Ileai- me !” he cried, raising his hands in passionate eagerness ; “ this 
daughter is more to me than my life; she has mourned for me— toiled 
for nio — given me bread for years ; the labours, and the persecutions 
Avhich she has endured for my sake have caused this grievous illness : 
aud 1 must not see her again ; I am denied the sad satisfaction of one 
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last lot>k. My child — my e.\pinug child — my little one — my Hester !” 
He paused, for the stroup; man was overcome, and his breast heaved with 
choking sobs. “ Have compassion on the s(^rows of a father ! Give me 
leave to depart — deny roe not —an hour, r say, one short hour — you 
shall liavo money — }ou shall have all 1 possess — it is in your power — 
they will not blame you for being thus merciful — let me lly to my 
daughter — let me g(j ! let me go !” 

As the Hebrew patriarch, when bereaved of bis favourite child, forgot 
his manliood and wept, so did that old man. What were worldly trials, 
caused by the loss of station and wealth, (‘ompared wdth the woes now of 
that stricken heart? He only saw death and the grave. Fortunes, how- 
ever desperate' or mined, may be repaired ; but never, never more sliall 
come from the realms r>f silence, and dark, uiiwaking sleep, the beloved 
ones of our soul, wltli their .s{h)thing voices and their happy smiles. 

Old lleubcii, as he witnessed the father’s emotion, was deeply attecled ; 
but lie liad Jio power to act; he sighed and drew his rough sleeve across 
Ills oyf s, for the gatliering drops obscured bis slight. The officer, whose 
heart was callous by iiatun*, as well as indurated by habit, spokdSn a 
deci-jive tone: 

“ Now', all this is very well, hut ’tis of no use. We must attend to our 
duty here. Why, to let you out, Mr. Somerset, at this hour of the night, 
might even bo a hazarding of iny situation ; — yo'^, my situation, sir,” 
added the man, than the lo^s of w^ich he could conceive no stroke or 
affliction more terrible. “ In a word, you can’t, and^'ou shan’t leave the 
prison. Return to your room, or I sliall order the iuriikevs to drag joii 
there by force.” 

The wretched fiitlier, perceiving that all was over, yielded to liis fate. 
He addressed not another woid to the inliumau man who thus controlled 
his destiny, but slowly walked back to the prison-yard, wliere Ids own 
apartnu’iit was situated. There he passed the remainder of the idght in 
anxiety and sorrow only to be iniagineil. Yet he was not alon*', for 
Reuben insisted on sitting up with him, .the poor turnkey, in bis rude ami 
honest way, endeavouring to render him consolation. 

The morning — the praye<l-for morning — at length dawned. The usual 
liberty -ticket was procured, and the moment the rules allowed, eight 
o’clock, the impatient father hurried through the opened gate of the 
piison. With feverish haste he passed up Ludgatc-hill, and a few 
minutes brought him to Doctors’ Commons. As he drew near, to Ward- 
robe-place, his anxiety and suspense were intolerable. Did his child live ? 
or was she no more ? Dread and hope alternately filled his heart He 
reached the covered passage, and entered the little square ; there his agi- 
tation became so excessive, that his palpitating heart seemed as though it 
would burst his bosom, wliile his knees smote each other. 

He saw the house — the shutters were not closed — thank Heaven for 
that ! Death, at least, was not there. He knocked softly, and the door 
was opened by a servant girl. He was too much excited to ask a ques- 
tion, hut at that instant the surgeon was descending the stairs. The good 
gentleman had been sitting up all the night, and was now going home to 
obtain some rest. As he saw Mr. Somerset, he hurried forward to meet 
him. There was no shaking of the head — ^no gloom now in that benevo- 
lent face. Oh! what a light his smile cast on the darkness of the 
father 6 soul ! 
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“ Good morning,” said the doctor, taking Mr. Somerset elieerfully by 
the haTid ; “ I am the bearer ot* happy tidings, sir. We shan't lose the 
dear young lady this time, thank Heaven ! — no no. The crisis has passed, 
and we are better, much better ; our lever is abated, and our pulse is 
good. We shall get on now very well — charming — believe me.” 

“ But may I not see lier ?” stammered out Mr. Somerset, in his delight. 

“ Certainly : only promise to be calm, for we must be careful not to 
agitate her nerves. I will return to the room with you.” 

Quietly Hester lay in the embracing arms of her father. Happy she 
felt, and grateful as happy. 

“ 1 tliaiik God,'* she whispered, “ for this. He has heard my prayer 
for your sake ; a little longer shall I be spared to love you, father, to 
be near you, and to hope --hope that your present misfortunes will pass 
away.** 


ClIVPTER XIV. 

THE <:OTTA(iE AT 15KOMPTON. 

They removed the invalid, wliose health was daily improving, to 
Brompton — a locality generally esteemed for the mildness of the air. She 
would not consent to reside at a greater distance from lier father ; and an 
hour’s drive would take her from that place to the Fleet l*rison. 

Brompton w'as not then, as now, to accommodate a plethoric and over- 
grown population, covered with bricks and mortar. Green fields refreshed 
tlic eye of the exploring and adventurous citizen. For Bow-bells, and the 
crush r)f waggons in Thames -street, he heard here the low of cattle and 
the bleat of sheep ; the tlinisli sang in the thickets, and the winds that, 
sweeping over eastward-spreading London, whirled about only dust and 
smoke, w'cre here surprised and gratified at being able to load their pinions 
with rich fragrance, breathed upwards from countless gardens. 

Oil ! yc destroyers ! Civilisation and advancing Prosperity I ye arch 
enemies to Nature and Nature’s delights ! that scene now is blotted out. 
I'lio tuneful blackbird has winged away to regions that still offer a covert; 
the lowing cattle have been driven to Smithfieid, and converted into food ! 
and where trees 'waved, where hawthorn hedges divided the velvet 
meadows, and the odorous gardens laughed in the awakening eye of day, 
little now is seen but long, long rows of red-brick domiciles— a wilderness 
of chimney-pots, which discharge their black or yellow clouds, generated 
by inferior “Inland” or Wallsend coals; while omnibuses rattle along, 
and legions of shops — draper, grocer, and costermonger — stare at the 
sorrowful muser from every corner. Alas ! for that once rural suburb — 
for pleasant, pleasant Brompton ! 

The cottage in which Hester lodged belonged to a gardener. It was 
not surrounded by trees, for medical men have an aversion to trees, 
shutting out the free air, and breathing at night pernicious gases into 
windows ; but it stood embosomed among flowers and aromatic shrubs. 
The place was near to London, and yet so retired, so still, so rural, that 
it well might seem a hundred miles away. 

The afternoon is warm, the air soft and sweet, as if breathing over 
Shakspeare’s “ bank of violets.” Hester is resting on a rustic seat near 
the porch of the cottage. Her faithful attendant, Julie, is also there, 
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for the turnkey’s daughter now seldom quits her side. Each has a bdok 
in her hand, but they seem wrapped in their own thoughts, heeding not 
the page over which they bend. The eyes of Julie now wander across 
the garden, then along the meadows beyond, and, lastly, are fixed on 
the crimson clouds which are beginning in the Avest to roll themselves 
around the sinking sun. There is an expression of simple wonder, and 
intense adoration, in the young girl’s look, as if she sees in those masses 
of gorgeousness and glory the sky-throne of Nature’s God ; op fancies 
she looks through their long vistas of branching gold into paradise. 
Hester watches her, and as the rays grow deeper and richer, tlieir re- 
flection is cast on each girl’s countenance, on their long, wavy hair, and 
on their garments, until they appear surrounded by an atmosphere of 
solt and living purple. 

Heliotropes turning to tlie sun seemed those fair motionless beings — 
worshippers of th(‘ Versian IVlithra, praying in silence, and mourning that 
the God of Day should number now so few disciples on earth. Hester 
at length sjiokc to her companion : 

“You admire the scene, Julie; it does not much resemble the pro- 
spect which, for twenty years, sfiread before you Avithin the Avails of the 
Fleet Prison?” 

“ No, Mi‘«s Somerset ; but I told you I Avas once at Hampstead, and 
father said the scene there is the finest in the Avorld.” 

“ Then Reuben has been a traveller?” 

“ He says so, for he has been at Barnet, at Norwood, at Gravesend, 
and even at Margate. 1 once thought the last place aaus almost at the 
end of the AA'orld, but, thanks to your teaching, J know better now,” 

“Yes, by reading and by patient study, Jiilic, you are advancing 
Avondcrfully. Tliat mind of yours is a bright star which has long been 
obscured by the ni^sts and cloiuK of ignorance ; these fogs arc fast passing 
aAvay.” 

“ Would that they AAcre! hut T am still a poor ignorant, uncultivated, 
and blind being. 1 feel 1 Avas born to serve, and to look up to another 
for direction. T do not understand the feeling that prompts some to 
elevate liu^mselves above their fellow-creatures. Ambition seems to me 
a curse rather than a noble passion of tlic mind. My happiness lias 
been, and I trust long Avill be, to Avait on and serve you.” 

“ Noaa', Julie, you are most obstinate ; 1 tell you again, you are not 
my servant, but my companion and friend. For your care of mo, and 
your unAvojiricd attention during my late illness, 1 owe you a debt 1 shall 
never be able to di^^cliarge. Listen to me. Shall aag heneefortli live 
entirely together, toil on together, and assist each other in buffeting the 
assaults of fortune — SAVorii fiieiids in good and evil?” 

“ That is too much to hope, far too much for me to expect. Your 
proposal overwhelms me Avith happiness, and yet fills me with sorroAv — 
sorrow, because I am so uinvorthy of your regard.” 

“ Dear Julie,” ‘•aid Hester, “ you are all I ask, all I desire in a 
friend. W ould that a nearer tie than friendship's existed between us I” 

“ A nearer tie? — you must mean, then, that of a cousin or a sister ; such 
a thing to me AAOuld be strange, yet inexpressibly delightful, for 1 have 
no relation in the Avorld but my father and mother.” 

The turnkey’s daughter looked Avith a loving smile into Hester’s face. 
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Was there an electric chain of sympathy binding together tIie%eo gentle 
spirits ? Did that mysterious affinity exist between them, known some- 
times to those procee<fing from the same stock ? However this might be, 
they gazed and gazed in silence, and, drawing nearer, clung at last into 
a close embrace. 

The round glowing orb of the sun rested on the horizon, and, through 
the softening golden haze, the eye could follow its course. The farewell 
rays rested on the summit of the old church tower across the meadows ; 
they played around the tall graceful poplars, whose leaves glistened and 
trembled as with delight; and they lingered lovingly among the autumnal 
roses, and kissed each smaller flower into sleep, the odours of which were 
breathing, like the sweet voluptuous sighs of gathering fairies, around 
those two lo\’ely forms. 

The golden globe dipped down ; its upper rim flashed and shot corus- 
cations, like arrows of fire, in its intense departing glory — lower and 
low’er yet — one burning point — it disappeared at last. 

Love on, dream on, gentle spirits ! The stars, as they are slowly distilled 
from heaven in drops of liquid silver, are not brighter than your bright 
thoughts ; the stainless azure of the deep sky is not purer than your pure 
natui’cs. Oh ! where shall wc find a type of holy innocence, of perfect 
mental beauty unmixed with guile, of all that approaches nearest to the 
divine nature of the mysterious unseen One, the reflex of whose shadow 
we are — whete, if not in the breast of woman, in that soft spring-time of 
life when the affections are fiesh as new-born flowers, and the wings of 
passion and earth s more sordid feelings have cast no blight on her path? 


FIRE-ARMS. 

The march of practical science, of late years, lias not been confined to 
the stupendous structures of tubular bridges and tlie power of steam, nor 
even to making the liglitniug flights of electricity useful to mankind, but 
the laws which regulate projectiles have also not only claimed, but obtained, 
a share of that wonderful progress which distinguishes the present so far 
beyond every previous period of the world. “An elongated projectile,*' 
justly observes Colonel Chesuey,* “ is one of the happier efforts of skill 
and genius, the application of which to the musket lias been accompanied 
by such improvements in the arm itself, as will, according to some, super- 
sede the use of light artillery altogether ; and, under modified circum- 
stances, must produce considerable changes in the formation as well as the 
tactics of modern armies.” 

The various kinds of fire-arms now competing for the palm of excel- 
lence may be classed under two heads — viz., the breech-loading musket, and 
another description of weapon receiving the ball at the muzzle. The latter, 

* Observations on the Past and Present State of Fire-arms, and on the Probablo 
Effects in War of the New Musket: with a Proposition for reorganisinj? the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery by a Subdivision into Battalions in each special arm of 
Garrison, Field, and Horse Artillery, with Suggestions for promoting its Efficiency. 
By Colonel Chesney, D.C.L. and F.R.S., Royal Artillery. Longman and Co. 

Feb. — VOL. xciv. NO. cccLXXiy. n 
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as far as Z has been brought into use in France, is practically shown to be 
greatly superior to the old rimsket of that nation, and the former is ex- 
pected to have still greUer advantages ; but whichever principle may 
ultimately receive the jn’efercnce, it is certain that the new weapons, in 
cither case, will have greater range and fai* more accuracy than has been 
hithei'to obtained from the best riHes in the hands of the most experienced 
marksmen. 

Rapidity in firing, and other advantages, has caused a breach- loading 
musket to have been a dcsideiatum ever since the arm was iiivcuted. A 
new musket of this kind was constructed some years back under the direc- 
tion of the Swedish commissioners, which it was hoped would combine the 
best qualities of the weapons hitherto in use, and would also be an im- 
provement on the llattciied ball invented by Delvigne for Ins musket, as 
well as the belted hall introduced in England by Air. Lovell. Extensile 
experiments were carried oi\ between 1839 and 18 l.j to test the rclativo 
advantages of this weapon compared with the common smooth-barrelled 
musket, and also with the Jiiger riile, at dillerciit dLtam'cs and in various 
ways. We are indebted for the results of Ihe^e e\pcnments to tlie con- 
sideration given by Lieutenant -Colonel Portlock, JI.E., to the imjioitant 
question of how far such improved weapons may bo made to take a 0101 x 3 
effectual part in the defence of fortified places and ])ositioiis. (“Corps 
Papers, &c., compiled from the C\nitributions of the Officers of the PiO) al 
Engineers,” &c., pp. 39, 362-380.) 

The French, whose attempts had preceded tho&e of the Norwegians, did 
not fail to continue their tApeiiments, and the eylindro-eonieal projectile, 
which they used instead of the ordinary ball, possesses, according to i'.iix- 
hans (“ Constitution Militaire do la France,” j>ar II. J. Paivhai^, Ancleu 
General de Division d’Artillone, pp. 223, 226), the ad\autage of encoun- 
tering loss resistance witli an etpuil mass; consequently, wliilo tlu* direc- 
tion will be truer, and the distance the projectile will be <*aiTlcd will be 
greater as the resistance to its propulsion and passage tliroiigh ilv mr is 
less, so, also, at the same time, any piece in which it may l»(. ulco, 
whether a musket or a great gun, wUl produce a shock considerably h - , 
than one of the same calibre propelling a spherical projectile, llcuc* , a 
musket with a cyllndro-conical projectile woidd be more efficient in the 
hands of a boy than a musket with a common ball in the hands of a full- 
grown marksman — there would be little or no recoil, and a better direc- 
tion derived from several concurrent circumstances, less resistance, and a 
greater, and consequently more direct range. 

This important fact, which, when once practically applied appears so 
simple, that, like Columbus’s egg, we wonder it had never been thought 
of till the word ball had almost become synonymous with gun and musket 
projectiles, is said to have been first brought forward by Caron, an officer 
of artillery, at Charleville, in 1833. A hollow introduced into the larger 
extremity of the projectile was subsequently proposed by Captain Blois, 
and which, by carrying the centre of gravity further forward, gave it an 
increased range, the accuracy of which was at the same lime much im* 
proved a very simple contrivance of a Monsicui* Tamisier, who cut 
channels m the after-part of the cylinder, and these, acting like the tail of 
a rocket, the feathers of an arrow, or the shaft of a javelin, and opposing 
resistance perpendicularly to the line of flighty not only prevented the de- 
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viation of the ball, biii; ;*Vi?n caused it to resume the true directioa iu case 
of any momentary divergency. 

Finally, by means of a -very siuiplo process, “ the origin and peculiarity 
of which/* says Paixlians, are unknown to me,” Captain Mini6 suc- 
ceeded ill causirg the ball to outer the muaket freely, and yet to fill up the 
grooves of the rille completely, by expansion, as it passed through the 
bore. The method by which these objects were accomplished became 
known, Colonel Chesney tells us, through sonic experiments made in 
Ceylon. Till* Ijall consists of a cylinder, having three channels cut round 
the surface near the extremity, tho other end of the missile being like a 
fir-cono. A eylindiieal hollow orifice is cut in the centre of the ball or 
cone, whicli extends from its ba^e almost to its apex. Before placing the 
ball in tlic piece, a mnall ca])sule, or tliimblo, is placed in the aperture level 
with the base of the ball, and paper being rolled over it, this end of tlie 
cartridge, with tho ball in it, is dipped in grease about half an inch. 
W hen loading, tho soldier bites off the end of tho cartridge, shakes the 
pouder into the ban el. reverses the cartridge (an act in which mistakes 
may sometimes he supposed tooc'-ui), and puts the ball with the tliimble 
end dowmwaru's into the muzzle as far as tlie upper chaiinel ; tears olf the 
|)aper, tlirows it aw ay, and then rjtms the ball (with the greasy pan of the 
paper on it ard the non thimble inside) down on the powder. In firing, 
tl’ •.; lotion, as a mattc^' of course, fo'ce-. the iron thimble up into the 
iOi).eai hollow i.i the b.cl, before the intHia of the ball itself has been 
ovcn*onie, and tliut hy increasing its diameter, forces the lead into the 
groove? of tho hore so completely, that tho whole base of the bullet is ex- 
poM *0 tlk action ol the pow’der witlioufc allowing the slightest windage, 
<n’ any diiniuutKni of the f*\plo«!ive force ol the powder, hy which bo .nuch 
of the impetus is lost in coaimon rilles. 

All projio^cd IinpioM :neuts had, liowwer, to contend in France for a 
long j)i‘rh d of linu* against the prejudices and parsimemy, or rather false 
('c 'j ^ 1 .*;;, of the inllitiuy and #'ivil authorities althouLdi j\i. Dtivigne, their 

at aiivocate, pointed (Mit liow” the best troops, undei the most expori- 
1 ("d oiliccrs, liad b 'Cii beaten by the rifles of the peasantry of tlie Tyrol, 
i.ic loss, how'ever, (d‘ officers ami men in Algeria was so great, tliat in 
]So8 tho Duke of Orleans, before going to Africa, organised a hataillon 
of rifled-musketeci s, designated as tlie Chassews (TAfrigup, to take with 
him. The now arm was found to be so successful, that it was soon 
adopted at home, in what were designated as the Tirailleurs de Fi/i- 
ccwies; and a Frcncli officer wrote, some short time back, *■ Nous avons 
en ce moment huit bataillous arm^s de fusil ray 6 a balle a culut. Les 
resultats soiit tonjours tres sativsfaisants.” Sir Cliarles Shaw states, in 
a letter to the Times^ that there are now in the French army a force of 
14,000 men armed with the rifle-musket — this unerring aiicl murderous 
weapon, with its cylindro-conique (conic) hollow ball; and orders, he 
further adds, have lately been given to rifle the common muskets of the 
French army, and to serve out the cyliudro-conicball. Sir Charles avers, 
|pom experiments, that the 14,000 French, with their carabines a tiges, 
etui hit a section of six men in front 40 times in 100 shots, wliilo the Bri- 
tish muskets, with similar distance and number of shots, can hit only 
11 times. At a distance of 765 yards, this rifle-musket would to a cer- 
tainty knock down a life-guardsman, in spite of his cuirass, and a front 
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of 10 men at 1100 yards. The cfScacy of this arm is daily proved in 
Algeria ; and at the laic siege of Rome, not an artilleryman could stand 
at his gun, and Garibaldi's ollicers in scarlet were regularly shot down 
without seeing or hearing from what quarter the shot came. “ In short,” 
adds Sir Charles, “ disguise it as one may, 500 men so armed are more 
than a match for any 5000 men armed with the present British musket. 
There is now as much difterenoe between the rifle of the Tirailleurs of 
Vincennes and our regulation muskets, as between our musket and the 
bows and arrows oi* the Indians.” 

The progress of the Ztbubtadefgewchr^ or needle-igniting musket, was 
as slow at lirst in Prusaia as the canihinc a tige in France ; but the fusi- 
leers having been so armed, its adoption is bec()ming more general, and 
it w’ill probably be used ere long throughout the Prussian army. This 
is, in some respects, n great improvement upon the carabine a tige^ as it 
is loaded at the breech, and thus a soldier can load almost as easily in a 
recumbent as in an upright position, and he need not, when once behind 
cover, allow any part of his body to bo exposed to the enemy s Are. A 
more perfect ignition of the powder is efl'ected hy a metal needle, whieh 
is forced through the charge, and explodes the powder in front, instead, 
as is usually the case, at the end of tlie charge. The projectile is 
cylindro-conic, like the French, and becomes rifled as it passes through 
the barrel ; and, lastly, from being fired by a sjiring, the motion of the 
trigger is so simple and delicate as, with the diniinislied recoil, not to in- 
terfere with a correct aim. Tims, besides celerity in firing, which, 
without ovor-exertion, extends to about six rounds in a minute, and 
entire freedom from windage, by which a range is obtained of from 800 
to 1200 yards, the projectile is also truer in its flight than the round 
bullet, and th(» barrel is cleared at each discharge from the effects of the 
previous one by pasteboard wadding. 

The breech-loading musket was used with great effect in the late Hun- 
garian war, and still more decisively in Schleswig-Holstein. The Danes 
found themselves opposed, to their cost, in one part of the hard-fought 
battle of Ilstedt, to skirmishers armed with the new Prussian musket: 

The enemy (sa)s the Danisli commander-in-chief, Krogli), under cover of a 
bridge, fired with pointed balls {Spifzkugein), nt a distance of 100 and 150 
yards. It was in vain that a couple of guns tiirew shells at a short range among 
the skirmishers ; it was in vain that a body of cavalry made their several 
attacks ; it was in vain that the endeavour was made to bring up the infantry 
from Oherstolk, which was now in flames, while a fierce engagement was going 
on in it from the house-windows and the streets. In less than an hour we 
suffered a great loss. The brave General Schlcppegrcll fell mortally wounded 
during the attacks; the chief of his stafl*, Lieutenant-Colonel Bulow, was 
severely wounded ; the commander of the battery, Colonel Baggeilsen, was 
made prisoner, and two of his guns taken by the enemy. Several other officers 
were also killed — ^among them Lieutenant Cnrstcnsea, whilst endeavouring to 
rescue Captain Baggensen, and about 70 subalterns and privates. At least 90 
horses were killed or taken. 

As far as the inefficiency of the British regulation musket is concerned, 
it did not need the disgraces and misfortunes that have been heaped upon 
us in Kaffirland to have aroused those in authority from their supineness. 
The British musket was no more a match for the Afighan jezail than it 
would be to the long gun of the Kurds, with its portable rest, or the con- 
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tinental Zundnadelgewehr or carabine a tige. Even in fair open 
when the AiFghans were not sheltered behind their precipitous rocks, they 
shot down our soldiers at a distance with positive impunity. A notable 
example of this is given in Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan/^ 
in an account of the action fought by Brigadier Shelton at Bahmuro, on 
the 23rd of November, 1841 : 

The one gun was nobly worked, and, for a time, with terrible effect told 
upon the Affghan multitudes, who had only a matchlock lire to give back in 
return. But, thus nobly worked, round after round poured in as quickly as 
the piece could be loaded, it soon became unserviceable. The vent was so 
heated by the incessant firing, that the gunners were no longer able to serve it. 
Ammunition, too, was becoming scarce. What would not those resolute artil* 
lerymen have given for another gun ? The firing ceased, and the British 
musketeers were then left to do tlieir work alone. Little could they do at 
such a time against the far-reaching Affghan matchlocks. Tlie enemy poured 
a destructive fire into our squares, but the muskets of our infantry could not 
reach their assailants. The two forces were at a distance from each other, 
which gave all the advantage to the Affghans, who shot down our men with 
ease, and laughed at the musket-balls, which never reached their position. 

And again, on tlic same day, tlie historian relates : 

The enemy returned to the field recruited by new hordes, whom they met 
cmergir^ from the city ; and soon the swelling mtiltitude poured itself on our 
battalions. The general had sent out new supplies of ammunition with an- 
other limber and horses for the gun ; and it was soon again in full operation, 
playing with murderous effect upon the masses of the enemy. But again, the 
British muskets wore found no match for the Affghan jczails. There were 
truer eyes and steadier hands, too, in the ranks of the enemy than in our own, 
and now, with unerring aim, the Affgiian marksmen mowed down our men like 
grass. 

The Kaffirs, without beiut? ajiparently in possession of superior fire- 
arms, still, being accustomed to the practised aim of a Boor rifleman, or 
border marksman, chary of his powder, trained to field-sports, zealous in 
self-defence, slow to fire, but steady in the act, have positively learnt to 
laugh at the vain discliarges of regulation musketry that are now ex- 
hausted against rocks and bushes. Our rifle corps — if it pleases Provi- 
dence to allow the last regiment sent out by the screw steam-sloop 
Megcera to reach the Cape — and the double-barrelled rifles sent out in 
the Birkenhead to arm tlie light cavalry, may yet teach them that civili- 
sation, though slow, is always triumphant. It is very late in the day, but 
every nerve should be strained to prevent Kaffirlaiid becoming Britain’s 
Algeria ; not to mention the exceeding danger of sending our best regi- 
ments from home at a time when the ruler of the French has declared to 
his soldiery that his name and their glory and their misfortunes are 
identified, and that by him the one is to be revived and the other wiped 
away ! 

If a thousand men were armed with muskets on the new principle, the 
Kaffirs would be destroyed long before they could approach near enough 
to hurt one of our men. They could be picked out at great distances 
‘from among their rocks and bushes. One can easily imagine,” says 
Sir C. Shaw, “ what panic would be among the Kaffirs when, if four 
are together, one of them to a certainty would be shot at a distance of 
1 100 yards, and if they were in crowds, each ball fired would hit its man 
at 1530 yards \ and I have no hesitation in saying, that if the force at 
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the Cape were armed as they onghl>%nd might be, the war would soon 
finish, and with fomparativcly little bloodshed.” As a question of 
economy — and John J3ull is very partial to such considerations, even when 
his honour and glory, the safety of his colonies, or tlie defence of his 
own hearth and home are concerned, — if 500 men, armed with the new 
arm, can do the work of 2000 with the regulation musket, the answer is 
obvious. The cost of the war, amounting under tlie existing system, 
according to tlic Timrs, to 3800/. per day, but in reality to more than 
4000/., would, supposing this new system to have been in foice, have 
amounted to only 1000/, per day. 

It is more than satisfactory, it is a positive relief to tlic mind, under 
these eireiimstanecs, to know that the efficiency of these new weapons 
are being put to the test by a committee ajipointed by the comniaiider- 
in-chief, and that it has been all but decided on the adoption of a musket 
on the French pattern for a eon^jidcriible portion of the army. It is un- 
derstood, that besides the French and Prussian riflc-rnnskets, a variety of 
others were subjected to experiment by th<» eonnnitteo. Amongst tlic 
number, the patent needle gun of Sea7*s and the rifle invented by Mr. 
Lancaster may be mentioned. '^I’he former loads at tlie breech, and 
partly resembles the Prus-ian musket, but has in addition a receptacle 
containing fifty detonating caps, wliich are brought forward by a simple 
operation to successively ignite eo many charges. 

Mr. Lancaster’s rille is also a ncedk» gun with a eylindro-conic ball, 
with rings round tlie lo^ver ]uut, 'which permit the compression of the 
ball, wliieh. on being fore('d down by the ramrod, assumes more com- 
pletely the form of the insid(» of the barrel. The construction of this 
rifle is simpler than the Prussian musket, though giving, it is said, an 
equal range. We do not l;now the objections to Mr. Sears’s musket ; 
probably the same that have hitherto b(jen advanced against all breech- 
loading arms — the escape of gas through tluj apertures, after firing has 
been continued for any l(3ngtli of time, and, finally, the wear and tear of 
the barrel from the smoke and burnt powder issuing tbroiigh the aper- 
tures at the ])lacc of junction of the cylinder with the barrel. But us 
the breecli-loading musket must ever be the highest desideratum in per- 
fecting fire-arms, slight imperfections ought not to be considered, in 
comparison with the advantages and possible effect of such an instrument 
as Mr. Sears propose^, in modern warfare. Many American pieces at 
the Great Exhibition had close-fitting breeches; and it cannot be doubted 
that, if government patronage was given to such a weapon, th(^>flkill of 
our w’orkmen would yet overcome the trifling existing objectioBS^ the 
most perfect of all instruments yet proposed. 

The officers of the Dee steam troop-ship, lately returned from the 
Cape, say that the Kaffirs are so active and daring that they venture 
within twenty or thirty yards of the patrol and show themselves, but in a 
position that they can drop down ffat on the ground the moment tliey 
see a musket brought to a level for firing at them, and iu almost every 
instance escape being touched by the bullets. The sava^s then start 
upon their feet, and run upon the patrols before they have time to relOBd^ 
and while tlie patrols strive to keep the Kaffirs at a distance with ike 
bayonet, the latter jump about 'ivith the agility of monkeys, and <2tac 
upon the soldiers, holding them by tiieir belts while they stab them. 
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The most serviceable descriptioi%of muskets, add the same officers, to 
contend with the Kaffirs, would be those loading at the hreecli, os they 
would g^ive the soldier more confidence, and avoid his Iiaviug to alter the 
defensive position of the bayonet when loading. 

The French rifle-musket about to be adopted in this country has one 
great advantage — ^that it is light as well as being a more efficient weapon 
than even the common rifle ; and tliis is an important consideration, when 
so much more depends on rapidity of movements than on carrying a 
quantity of ammunition into action. Unfortunately the ball is heavier, 
and it has been proposed to meet this difficulty by reducing the number 
of rounds from sixty to forty. There seems, however, to be a difference 
of opinion on this subject among military men. Colonel Cbesney says 
it is understood that the number of rounds fired has varied from three to 
twelve. In the three dajs ending with Waterloo, tlie number of 
nmnds fir<*d amounted to 987,000, which, from the number of men under 
firms, would be from ten to twelve eacli : thirty rounds, therefore, would 
appear to be ample for the soldier to carry, and twenty additional rounds, 
on an average, miglit accompany the army in light waggons. An old 
light division officer, writing in the Times, says tlie Rifles went into action 
at Watciloo with eighty rounds, and during the day were three times 
supjdied witli more ! It wdJI not do, therefore, to draw averages of ex- 
jienditure of ainmunitiou from the gross amount of men under arms. 
Still Colonel CliesneY*s suggestion is best, and meets wdiat the old light 
division officer so nnich insists upon : greater lightness of equipment, 
tliirty to forty rounds in the pouch, and additional ammunition according 
to circumstances ; in a general action, to the new musketeers not less 
than sixty rounds ae(‘ornpanying the army in light w'aggons. Tbe latter 
writer tolls us that Mr. Greener, of liirmiiigham, has invented a double- 
barrelled musket, wdiicli weighs only three ounces more than the Ordnance 
single baiTel, with one-fourth less powder, and a ball eighteen to the pound, 
and wliich is yet effective at twice the distance of tlie clumsy, inefficient 
12s. (id. regulation musket. It is obvious tliat sucli a weapon would 
be in\ aluable in the kind of warfare carried on in Kafiraria, where there is no 
bringing on a general engagement. We have seen a man’s life saved by 
a double-barrelled fowliiig-picce. He was attacked by two Kurds, who 
discharged their pistols out of effective range. The European shot one 
of his assailants, whereupon tlie other, deemiijg him (for he was on foot, 
and had no other arms, while his antagonists were mounted) at his mercy, 
rus^d at him with his spear, but a second barrel, which the Kurd had 
dreamt of, tumbled him over, and saved the traveller’s life. 

'file before-quoted “ Old Light Division Officer” gives an instance of » 
increased activity imparted to the troops by a relief from a part of their 
ordinaiy load : 

When, in 1813, the liglit division attacked the Pass of Vera, in the Pyre- 
nees, the officer commanding the second brigade, whose place it was to take 
tlic fortified heights to the left of the pass, with his usual watchful considera- 
tion of the difficulties of the ground, ordered that the tents should be lefl 
Intandiiig, and that the men miglit leave their knapsacks in the camp. In con- 
sequence of this precaution, the successive lines of intrenchments were at- 
^lacked and carried with astonishing rapidity; and when the garrison of 500 - 
inen evacuated the last fort crowning the lieights and descended the mountain- 
side towards France, we were enabled to outrun them, and, though they bad a 
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good deal the start of iis, wo intercepted and took the whole of them prisoners. 
It was the rule to halt ton minutes at the end of every hour on the line of 
march, and even with the light division it was considered very good work to 
get over three miles an huiir; but when the same men, at the conclusion of 
the war, landed at Plyniouth and marched into Kent, being lightened of their 
blankets and ammunition, i. between ten and eleven pounds, they felt the 
relief so great that they made no difHcnIty of clearing four miles an hour, and 
preferred to perform tlieir marches, sometimes twenty-five miles and upwards, 
without a single halt. To such considerations the Ordnance appear to be 
particularly insensible. 

How does the sportsman, having little besides his fowling-piece to carr}', 
look at this question ?— a double-barrelled gun, weighing ordinarily about 

lbs. ; he is jealous of e\eiy ounce of excess, and so it is that a gun of 
8 lbs. is almost unsaleable. Now see wbat the soldier has to carry, all the 
weights here given being those of the articles of the newest regulations : 

lbs. oz. 

The musket, alone 10 6 

Sling, bayonet, and scabbard . . . 1 12 

PoncLand belts 3 10 

Sixty^ounds of ammunition . . . 5 10 

lb*?, oz. 

Total arms, accoutrements, and ammunition . • 21 (i 

Knapsack and contents 26 2 

Total 4() 8 

To which, if you add his clothing, about 8 lbs., and in the field, perhaps, two 
or three days* rations of broad, the amount will swell up to near CO Ib^., one- 
fifth of tlie load of the strongest baggage-mule. From this, except that the 
knapsack itself, with its straps, might perliaps afford to lose a few ounces, 
there is nothing that we can reduce without injury except in the arms, accou- 
trements, and ammunition, from which there can be no question that 4^ lbs., 
f. e., one-fifth of the whole, may be abstracted with the greatest advantage. 

To this may be added that a great improvement was made manifest at 
the Great Exhibition in the way of carrying the knapsack. 

We have seen that, besides a more distant execution, and other ad- 
vantages claimed for tlie new fire-arm, its advocates do not hesitate to 
affirm that its fire will be more formidable than that of grape-shot ; that 
the gunners would be picked off at such a distance as to make it im- 
possible for them to serve the guns in face of light infantry, and it will, 
in consequence, supersede the use of light artillery. It is also alleged 
that personal conflicts, such as line against line, or column against 
column, w'ill cease altogether, and future battles be decided by the ei&cts 
of a rapid and destructive fire, iii the precision of which, rather thtfs on 
personal contact and extensive combinations, the result will depend. 

Since a single man can now be struck down by a musket-ball at a con- 
siderable distance, it follows that the means of defending field-works, a 
river, a defile, or, in fact, any strong post where the defenders can remain 
under cover, whilst the attacking force is exposed, will be greatly in- 
creased. In such cases (says Colonel Chcsiiey), more particularly in 
that of a fortress, the defences will probably become superior to the 
attack ; at least, after such modifications in the construction of fortresses 
shall have taken place as will give longer lines of defence, protected by 
a loopholed musketry fire from those parts of the works which in this 
respect have been hitherto rather neglected. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Portlock, in discussing the more efficient combina- 
tion of the musket and cannon in defence brouglit about by the new 
weapon, and the various modifications wliich an engineer would naturally 
adopt in his works, os consequent on the altered range of the musket^ 
says that they may all be referred to some one of the following ad- 
vantages he gains by it : 

1. The power of using larger lines of defence. 

2. The diminution in the number of salients. 

3. The power of uniting naturally strong and salient points by simple 
lines, without intervening salients. 

4. An effective co-operation of cannon and musketry in defence. 

But it is not only in changes of permanent works that the science of war 
will experience a change, in consequence of the use of the now musket, 
it must also, according to competent authorities (“ Das Fiihnlein ; odor, 
die Compagnio als die wahre tactischc Einlieit,^* &c. Von Wittich und 
Cornpagnie Chef im Kdniglich Preussischen 17 Infanterie Regiment), 
occasion a coinj)lete change in the whole tactics of war. The power of 
loading six times for once with the old weapon, will at the onset give a 
sevenfold number of combatants (or. vice versa^ one thousand may take 
the place of seven thousand). The new musket gives a superiority to 
defensive over offensive warfare not hitherto known. There must be an 
increased proportion of light infantry. Actions will commence at a 
greater distance, and there will be greatly increased difficulties of deploy- 
ing under so murderous a fire. Field guns (Captain Wittich argues) 
will not be able to resist the powerful fire of the new musket, nor could 
cavalr) any longer protect the guns from this formidable attack. Cavalry 
will, indeed, cease to be formidable or even dangerous to infantry as 
soon as the latter is armed with th(» new musket ; hence a great portion 
of the former may be dispensed with, and sufficient only preserved for 
escorts, covering the Hanks, or for pursuing an enemy. The adoption 
of the new musket might, however, be rendered more complete, by arm- 
ing a considerable portion of the cavalry with this weapon, and convert- 
ing them into mounted infantry^ the horse being simply the means of 
rapid locomotion. (An initiative has been taken in this direction by 
arming the 12tli Lancers, in Kaffirland, with double-barrelled rifles.) 
The artillery could, especially, be protected by such mounted riflemen. 
A change of the formation of the Prussian army from three to two ranks 
is also proposed, as also to discontinue entirely the use of heavy columns. 
The deepest formation proposed to bo retained would be to double any 
poitlon of the lift that might be threatened, so as to have four ranks to 
resist a charge of cavalry. 

The numerous improvements in fire-arms,” says Captain Wittich, 

“ lead us to conclude that the art of war, which, since the discovery of 
powder, has assigned the decision of battles chiefly to the infantry and 
artillery, will go still further, and shake off this remnant of the ancient 
combats of knights, and that military tactics will eventually set aside 
that part of their system which the cavalry mode of combat has hitherto 
imposed ; for, owing to the increased efficiency of the weapon to be used, 
combats, although carried on from a distance, will become more mur- 
derous, and will therefore be more quickly decided. 

The perfection of fire-arms, as well as strategic operations, by means 
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of railroaclg, have much increased the value of time ; and as new problems 
meet us everywhere, it is most necessary that we should endeavour to 
solve them, in order that the necessity ot putting them in practice may 
not come too suddenly upon ns, when we should have to buy our ei- 
peiience most dearly ; for such experiments are but too often purchased 
by tlie sacrifice of human life.” 

PaKhans agrees with the Prussian officer as to the fact that light 
artillery will not be able to maintain its porition against trained sharp- 
shooters armed with the new musket. This distinguished writer on 
military affairs sa\ s that the new musket has an equal range and gi'eater 
precibion than field-artillery, and that a company of marksmen can pro- 
duce an equal effect at less cost than a battery of artillery, which would 
1)0 soon rendered quite inefficient. 

Upon the subject of the new musket, the following are Colonel 
Chesney's very rational and common-sense obscr\ations : 

“ Should the ne^v musket realise the expectations even of its most 
moderate ji.irtisans, its use will, doul)tle^s, become general throughout 
Etirope, and it will no longer be possible for one army to throw out 
cloud's eitlier of mounted or ordinary light infantry, much less of single 
companies of these, as has been imagined by the preceding authorities, 
without being opposed by similar means Put even if we sup])0«5e for a 
moment that in some cabes it could be otherwise, and that the forces re- 
ceiving such an attack should be unfu’ovided wiili liojit or other troops 
armed with this weapon, it is not to be imagiucMl that an enemy would 
be permitted to letun such position*' a^ would enable him to pick off* at 
leisure tlie artillerymen scjMng their guns, and the officers be]on<^ing to 
the rest of the troops. Such an unequal contest could not be allowed to 
continue; for, if one side had neither cavalry nor light infantry to drive 
in such marksmen as might be about to give this annoyance, he would 
stiff have the resource of adv^anciiig coufv qui cont^ to bring on a general 
action. 

Presuming, however, that similar offensive and defensive moaub 
w'ould be at command on both sides, the contest, in the first instance, 
would resolve itself into one of light troops, whose attacks, being 
jiiutiinlly supporte<l, would (agreeably to the supposition that the new 
arm must supersede personal contact) be succeeded by a continuous fire 
from two extended hostile lines, till the greater destruction on one side 
should lead to victory on the other. 

“ Tactics of this kind, with two long extended lines, are not, hawi^j||p', 
likely to follow the introduction of a moie powerful engine, nor i4;.«in 
incessant fire of musketry more likely to become the sole means of 
gaining a battle in these days than it was when the greatest of all 
changes in warfare occurred by the use of gunpowder as a propellant. 
We all know that the substitution of the matchlock for the arrow did 
not by any means put an end to close attacks, although, comparatively, 
a much greater range was the consequence than that now under con- 
sideration.” * 

Colonel Cbesney goes on to remark that the range of the new musket 
is not equal to that of spherical case-shot, which, with some rockets and 
rolling-shot, must drive parties of light musketeers in before they could 
take their intended position. 
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“ E\cept, therefore, in tlie supposed case of a battle to be decided 
entirely by musketry, an attack must, although attended with much 
heavier loss, be made, as heretofore, by infantry or cavalry, under the 
piotection of a concentrated fire of artillery playing upon some part of 
the enemy’s line. Therefore, beyond ceasing to expose dense columns, 
which even under ordinary circumstances have frequently fiiiled in Spain 
and elsewhere, a modification of the tactics of the different arms will pro- 
bably be the only changes caused by the introduction of the new musket. 

‘‘As concerns infantry', a greater proportion and a more general use of 
light troo[is becomes indispensable as the consequence of the new weapon, 
whether the breech -loading musket or its rival ; more particularly by in- 
troducing that particular description of troops which, next to the artillery, 
received Napoleon’s especial care, — namely, chassctirs a chevaiy 

A fair proportion of such a force, Colonel Chesnoy remark's, in a note, 
would spi‘edily put an end to hostilities in Southern Africa. Let us hope 
it may he so. The important services recently rendered by the Irregular 
Jlorse ill India, may give some idea of what can be done; the colonel 
sa} s he has seen the men of Skinner’s Horse break several bottles by the 
file of their matchlock*!, as they passed in succession at a gallop. Colt’s 
rcvolvcKs, as well as donhlo-barrelled rifles, are, we observe, being sent 
out; A\hi(‘h shows at least some awakening to feelings of considcrarion 
for the soldier and of sensibility to national reproach. 

Let us now see how w'o stand in regard to the equally important 
branch of the service — the artillery. This formidable arm, already ex- 
tensively use<l in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, underwent a 
<,ieat change in the time of Charles VIII. of France, who first made this 
arm really scrvieeahle, whether in sieges or battles. When Invading 
Italy, at the head of 30,000 men, (Jhai-Ies carried into the field, accord- 
ing to tlie lowest computation, 140 heavy guns, 200 bombards, and 1000 
hacquebuttes, or hand-guns ; these also for the first time mounted on 
carriages of sufficient strength to hear the recoil of the pieces when fired, 
ns also to serve for their transport ; according to some, in fact, the first 
horse-artillery. Etudes siir le passe ct I’avenir de rArtilloiie.” Par 
le Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, vol. i., pp. 9.J, 96, 99 ; vol. ii., 
pp. 113,tll4.) 

The Frencli artillery, according to the same authority, underwent 
great improvements under Louis Xll. and Francis 1. ; but as the efficiency 
of all modem improvements in this arm are now contested by the rifle- 
:^pilikct, so the power attained by the speed and efficiency of well- 
iacganiscd artillery was first contested by the musket itself. This 
occurred at Pavia, in 1524, when victory was snatched from the French 
monarch by the fire of 2000 arquebusiers and 800 musketeers, who now 
appeared for the first time discharging bullets of two ounces. 

Artillery, however, on which so much depended during the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, became of still greater importance in the early 
part of the seventeenth, when three distinguished leaders, Henry IV. of 
France, Maurice of Nassau, and Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, gave 
'their attention to this arm as an important branch of the art of war. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia still further improved this important arm, 
suiting it to accompany and even to form an integral part of the s^tem 
of tactics he had introduced, atid wliich required a greater proportion of 
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artillery than heretofore, thus largely influencing throughout Europe the 
organi-aation and proportion of this service relatively to the other arms. 

In J S33, the Prussian army appears to have consisted of 248,000 in- 
fantr}, 43,448 cavalry, and 30,lo() artillery, or 330,398 in all. But in 
1830 and in 1851, the army, including the Landwehr, exceeded 400,000 
men. 

Austria had prepared a reorganisation of her artillery, combining all 
the advantages derived from the experience of the gigantic wars which 
convulsed the continent during the early part of the present century. 
This change, however, was not carried out until the conclusion of the 
Hungariau war. The result has been an improved field and rocket artil- 
lery, without any horse-artillery, the latter being supplied by what is 
called a cavalry or flying battery; in which, instead of being mounted, 
the gun detachments are earned in a light spnng waggon provided with 
cushions, called a wiirst. Austria has five regiments of artillery with 
960 guns, and as tlic aggregate force in time of peace is about 378,552 
men, there is nearly one gun or one rocket tube to 332 men. 

Ill Russia there are no less than 360,000 men and 720 pieces of ordnance 
for the whole army, which amounts in time of peace to 594,000, being 
one per cent, of the whole population. 

The French artillery, although less in proportion than that of Prussia 
and Russia, is still very considerable; and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
has so long occupied himself with the study of this branch of the profes- 
sion, is known to contemplate many changes and improvements. In 
1840, the artillery service amounted to 30,604, the cavalry being 58,294, 
and the infiiutry 257,45 or in all 316,152 men. 

The total of the artillery service in India is 15,179 men and 7309 fol- 
lowers, 20,000 cavalry, and 180,000 infantry. Total of the Indian arirty, 
200,000, and 59,784 followers. 

The last arrangement made in this country was sixty guns or ten bat- 
teries to a corps irarm^e of 24,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry ; whether 
this proposal of the sub-committee of 1819-20 has ever been carried 
out, we have not the means of ascertaining. Certain it is, that if artillery, 
as Napoleon observed at St. Helena, decides the fate of nations — that of 
Groat Britain would soon he determined as far as this arm is ^ncemed. 
But the British have always fought, and almost as often won, under sin- 
gular disadvantages of inferiority in guns. Thus, while at the gigantic 
battle of Leipzig the allies had 1370 guns against 730 French, at Wa- 
terloo there were but 156 British guns to contend against 246 French; 
whilst in the Peninsular war the proportion was considerably less. Thus 
at Vimeira there were 18 guns, at Corunna 12 guns, at Talavcra 100 
guns, at Albuera 38 guns, at Salamanca 24 guns, at Vittoria 90 guns, 
at Orthos 48 guns, at Thoulouse 64 guns, or, on a general average, 1 gun 
to 785 men. But such success under difficulties ought never to excuse a 
neglect of this most important branch of the service. The improved 
gun will always be j)aramount over the improved musket. Even the 
Turks and Egyptians had 400 guns engaged in the great battle of 
Nizib ; and it will never do for Great Britain to remain behindhand in 
her artillery appointments not only to all the great civilised nations of 
Europe, but to Oriental powers as yet little experienced in the art of 
modern warfare. 
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Not only had the Duke of Wellington to fight against the French 
army, defended by more than twice the number of his pieces of ordnance, 
but he had also generally only six-pounders to oppose to the French 
eight-pounders. Up to the recent great battles, it has been the custom 
in India to take the field under similar disadvantages. At jMah'idpore, 
for instance, the enemy had sixty-three guns opposed by only twenty 
small British guns. At this combat, a troop of horse-artillery, under a 
distinguished (^ccr, Captain Noble, was pushed forward to engage the 
enemy whilst the cavalry and infantry were preparing to cross. Hol- 
kar’s heavy guns were so well served, that the eight light pieces of the 
horsc-artillcry were speedily put hors de combat ^ aii<l Captain Noble 
made known to the commander-in-chief ‘‘ that he might bring on the in- 
fantry as soon as he pleased, for the guns were knocked to pieces.” It is 
almost needless to say, however, that notwithstanding the inequality of 
the combat, in which sixty-three horses were killed on the spot, llolkar's 
position was carried, and his guns taken, though after a severe loss. 

Chillianwallah is another striking example of the disadvantage of 
attacking an army covered by a powerful artillery, Avithout an adequate 
proportion of this arm to support the infantry and cavalry. The costly 
mistake on this occasion was, however, carefully remedied, aud with the 
most brilliant results, in the succeeding battle near Goojerat. In this 
glorious struggle, Avhich may be considered the Waterloo of India, Lord 
Gough brought no less than ninety- six pieces into the field, and the result 
proved, in the most unquestionable manner, how greatly life is econo* 
mised by the judicious use of a ijowcrfid artillery. 

But it is not only in field service, and in home defence, that Great Bri- 
tain is deficient in this arm. TJie same thing exists in regard to exposed 
garrisons. Thus, Gibraltar lias guns, and a force of one man to 
each gun. At Malta there arc 486 guns mounted, aud not one man to 
each gun, but only two to three guns. In the 1 onlau Islands there are 
351 guns, with also less than one roan to each gun. In America, the 
West Indies, and other colonics, there are 1928 garrisou guns, with not 
quite two men to each gun. This from the “ Report on the Numerical 
Deficiency, &c., of the British Artillery,” by Major-General Sir Robert 
Gardiner, K.C.B., 1848. 

But if our colonics are inadequately provided with the personnel of 
artillery, the growing power of steam has made a more clfective arma- 
ment of our coasts an object of vital consideration. For tho protection 
of some 9100 miles of seaboard in Great Britain and Ireland, there arc 
only about 1523 guns, which, few as they are, and supposing only the 
present number of field-batteries to be manned, would have scarcely 
three gunners to each piece. 

That England has been considered vulnerable in this respect by com- 
petent authorities, and not by mere alarmists and excited neAvspaper 
correspondents, Avill be evident from tho following passage from Paixhan’s 
work: 

“ Inste«ad of constructing ships of the line to prepare victories for the 
English, let us, on the contrary, build light fast vessels, such as will give 
the greatest scope to the powers of steam and artillery. Let these be 
entrusted to those energetic men who are to be found in our fleet and 
army, and let them depart from ten different ports, so as to arrive the 
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same night and hour at the same place on the En^ll&li coa&t ; and having, 
either by disembarking, or by a shower of shells, inflicted a fearful aiul 
long- to-be-remembered blow, they should repeat a similar attack, some- 
times at 100, sometime <1 at only ten leagues from the tbrmer point; 
whilst other vessels, in open sea, fall miexpectedly on some of those rich 
convoys, whose value is the life oi* British commerce.” 

It was stated by the Duke of Wellington, in a letter dated the 9th 
January, 1847, in answer to the observations of the Inspoator-Geueral of 
Fortifications (Lieutenant-General Sir John Burgoyne, K.C.B ), on the 
possible results of a war with France, nuder our present system of mili- 
tary preparation, that — 

“ Tlie whole force employed at homo, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
would not affoi*d a sutficieiit number of men for the mere defence and 
occupation, on the breaking out of Avar, of the w'orks constructed for the 
defence of the dockyards and naval aisenals, without leaving a single 
mail disposable.” 

This has been remedied to a certain extent since, by the ti*aining of 
dockyard battalions. In another port of the same letter, his grace 
observes : 

“ We ai'e not safe for a week after the declaration of war. ... [ 

W’as aware that our magazines ami ai’seuals Avoie very inadequately sup- 
plied with ordnance and carriages, arms, stores of all denominations, and 
ammunition. . , . You will see, from what I luive wTiiten, that I have 
contemplated the danger to which }ou have refern'd. I have done so 
for many years. I have drawn to it the attention of diiferent ail ministra- 
tions at (lifTerent times. ... I quite concur in all your views of the 
danger of our position, and of the magnitiule of the stake at issue. 1 am 
especially sensible of tlie certainty of failure if wc do not, at an early 
moment, attend to tlie measures necessary to be taken for our defence, 
and of the disgrace — the indelible disgrace — of such a failure.^’ 

In another paragraph, the possibility of danger is thus summarily ex- 
plained : 

“ I know of no mode of resistance, much less of protection, from this 
danger, excepting by an army in the field capable of meeting and con- 
tending with its formidable enemy, aided by all the means of fortification 
which experience in war and science can suggest !” 

Wc likewise learn from the same unquestionable authority, that, after 
providing the requisite garrisons for Portsmouth, Devoiiport, &c., only 
6000 men, of all arms, could be put under arms, if required fbr any ser- 
vice whatever in the field. 

The lamentable deficiency of the field-artillery of Great Britain (says 
Colonel Cliesney), with reference to such an emergency, will be sufiSriently 
evident, if we bear in mind that there are only fifty-two guns horsed for service 
in (ireat Britain ; viz., five troops of horse-artillery, and eight batteries, ki 
Woolwich and elsewhere. Whereas, if the number were to be based on that 
of the continental armies, for instance, in that of the Prussian corps of 40,000 
men, assembled in the Meuse, in 1815, with 200 pieces of cannon, there should 
be ] 78, or, according to the limited allowance of the sub-committee of artillery, 
seventy-nine guns for the 85,612 regular troops in Great Britain, without pro- 
viding any whatever for an additional force; or even failing this, for the 
militia and volunteers. 

Less than three corps, each of 50,000 men, could not be considered an ade- 
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quate protection with reference to invasion; viz., one in Ireland, and two 
in Scotland and England, one of the corps in these countries being allotted for 
the coast defences, and another kept in reserve, to be assembled by railway at 
some central point of tlie country. The smallest number with which the pro- 
tection of Great Britain and Ireland could be undertaken, would, nccoiding to 
the Duke of Wellington, be a force, including militia, of 150,000 men ; Mihicli, 
allowing three guns to every 1000. would require 450 guns, or at the low esti- 
nlatc ot the artillery committee, ilOO guns to be brought into the Held. To 
horse such a number, in order to provide against a possible contingency, is 
scarcely to be thought of, more particularly as, in cose of emergency, large 
assistance in point of untrained animals would be at command. As in the 
case of the rest of the army, a niiinei ical force of artillery is in those times 
greatly increased by the means of rapid locomotion, since a short time would 
suffice to concentrate it, not only at any one pniticiilar place, but even at several 
points in swccciision. 'Ihc a\ailable force, however, could not be beyond the 
actual number of guns and troops that ought to be assembled at any point of 
attack. It is true tint by means of railways the nuns could be sent to occupy 
certain puaitions, ard thus to act, though less efficiently, with a small propor- 
tion of hired horses, or even uitliout any at all ; but it is evident that in this 
case it would be absolutely necessary to send expciienced gunners to serve 
them. Horses, that would be userid to a certain extent, could be obtained and 
hastily trained; but this is absolutely out of the question witli legard to the 
gunners. If it be true, as has been stated, that something may be done w'ith 
inferior Ciiyalry or iiifantiy, but that bad artillery is worse than useless, the 
po'«sibility of pioviding a sufficient numbeg of well-trained artiller} men for 
iicld-servioc, on siicli an emergency, becomes an object of paramount necessity. 
And the force estimated by the illustrious comniandcr-in-chief to be requisite 
fertile protection of the country w’ould call for 0713 artillerymen, or about 
3000 men in addition to what we now have, supposing eveiy gunner to be 
taken into the lield for this purpose, thus leaving thi* ijarrisoHS and sea-batteries 
to be manned by the eoast-yuard and volunteers. An increase of 3000 men to the 
seiviec seems, tlicrcfore, to be indispensable, on the broad ground that though 
there might possibly be time to call out the militia and raise volniiteeis for a 
aiidilen emergency, the necessary instruction could not be (jiven to the additional 
ginintr'i^ who arc repaired to support and assUt such a force in the defence of the 
kimjdom. 

With her maritime position, the (liiest fleet in the world, and numerous 
steamers to protect the coast, as well as the means of asscmblmg her land 
forces by railway in twenty-four hours, England need have but little anxiety 
about the ultimate result of a sudden attack. But when we meet with the 
following passage, in addition to that already quoted from Paixlians — ** In 
future England will have to learn that although she will doubtless be able to 
defend herself, yet the security derived from her hitherto inaccessible posi- 
tion os a countiy has received a serious shock, and that she may, in her turn, 
know what it is to tremble for her firesides ; and this will be an immense step 
for France, and for the rest of the world’’ — it behoves us to inquire whether 
the means at present exist of even a moderately good defence, in case of any * 
of the estuaries or great commercial arteries of Great Britain being suddenly 
attacked ? A reply in the negative has already been given, and the brochure 
o^ the Prince de Joinvillc is to the same effect : 

^ With steamers,” he observes, “an aggressive warfare of the most audacious 
nature may be carried on at sea. We are then certain of our movements — at 
liberty in our actions : the weather, the wind, the tides, will no longer inter- 
fere with us, and we can calculate clearly and with precision. The most un- 
expected expeditions arc possible. In a few hours, armies may be transported 
from France to Italy, Holland, Prussia. What has been once accomplished 
at Ancona with rapidity, aided by the wind, may be again done” against 
Rome] “ w'itbout such assistance^ and even in spite of it, and with still greater 
quickness.” 

And elsewhere it is stated s 
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Our successes would not be transcendent, because we should be careful in 
compromising our whole resources in any one decisive meeting; but we should 
wage war with advantage, because we should attack two points equally vul- 
nerable, namely, the confidence of the British people in their insular position, 
and her maritime commerce. Who can doubt but that, with a well-organised 
steam-navy, we should possess the means of inflicting losses and unknown 
sufferings on an enemy^s coast, wliich has never hitherto felt all the miserly 
that war can inflict 

Again : 

Our steam-navy would then have two distinct spheres of action. First, 
the Channel, where our own lurbours might shelter a considerable force, which, 
putting to sea in the obscurity of the night, might attempt most numerous 
and well-organised attacks. Nothing could hinder this force from reuniting ail 
a given point on the British coast before daylight, and there it might act with 
impunity.** 

Anticipating, as some of our naval commanders have done also, that time 
and chance would at length permit one of the supposed flotillas to elude our 
blockading squadrons, and reach some part of the British coast, the Duke of 
Wellington, before the Committee of the iiouscof Commons on Shipwrecks, 
stated, witli reference to that part of our coast immediately opposite to France 
— “ In the event of w'ar 1 should consider that the want of protection and 
refuge which now exist, would leave the commerce of this part of the coast, 
and the coast itself, in a very precarious situation.*’ 

But the more decided opinion expressed by his grace in his letter of the 7th 
January, 1847, to Major-General Sir John Biirgoync, should be conclusive. 
“ This discovery [steam] immediately exposed all i)arts of the coasts of these 
islands which a vessel could approach at all, to be approached at all times of 
tide, and in all seasons, by vessels so propelled, from all quarters. We are in 
fact asailable, and at least liable to insult, and to have contributions levied 
upon us on all parts of our coasts.** 

Since it cannot be denied that the loughs and bays in Ireland, the firths in 
Scotland, and the estuaries as well as the bays in Kngland, arc at least very 
imperfectly, and, generally speaking, not at all protected in case of attack ; 
our present means of defence being inadequate {ovhotli objects, would either 
be employed on the exposed points, or, if concentrated with reference to the 
more efifectivc defence of the interior, would leave the former almost wiiolly 
iinprotectei^ If the coast be made, as it probably would be, the leading 
object, the whole force will be required on or in the vicinity of the seaboard. 
If, on the contrary, the greater attention be given to the means of meeting an 
enemy in the field, the coast must be denuded of troops, or at best only par- 
tially defended, in order that, by leaving one-third of the troops and guns for 
the protection of the north of England and Scotland, the remainder, or about 
24,000 men and 30 guns horsed, and about 50 more without horses, may be 
assembled at some point in the south of Kngland. Tliis can scarcely be con- 
sidered a mere speculation, since it must be admitted that a fleet of steamers 
may eventually find an opportunity of suddenly landing on our shores, in a 
feiv hours, a force double that which was recently transported with such speed 
from Toulon to the coast of Italy. It was no disparagement to the untiring 
vigilance of our blue-jackets that a formidable army was landed in Egypt in 
1798, or that another was only prevented by the elements from effecting 
same thing in Ireland ; nor will it be any reproach to our navy if the first lull 
after a storm which clears the Channel for a moment, should enable a hostile 
flotilla to reach our coast, and disembark with a degree of speed and safety 
hitherto impossible in maritime operations : for to effect the latter object, ft 
would only be necessary that two small-sized steamers should be run ashore 
broadside on, which being done, planks on one side, taid vessels coming up 
successively on the other, would form a bridge in a moment for the enemy ; 
not, in fact, the first since the Norman conquest who will have readied the 
coast of Britain. 

Thus viewed, steam is scarcely less tlian a floating bridge, which may have 
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one extremity at any one of tlic various ports of the continent situated be- 
tween the Baltic and the harbour of Cadiz, and the other on our own shores ; 

however, the threatened point may and can be defended (provided we 
have, itie means of doing so), whenever a passage across the Channel is at- 
tempted. With reference to subsidiary means, it might, were this the place, 
be easily shown that, without the consumption of time and the vast expense 
required by the construction of regular fortitications, defensive works might be 
executed at a comparatively small expense; such works, whether for the pro- 
tection of particular points on the coast, or for that of a great central depot 
in the interior, could not be mastered without heavy artillery ; and the trans- 
port of the latter would give all that England requires — a little time. This 
eq^^^lly applies to what might be done for the protection of the capital, and 
the great arsenal of the empire in its vicinity, which may be considered 
branches of the same important object; considering their proximity to the 
coast, it is not too much to say that means should be taken for their temporary 
security, were it only for two or three dtiys ; and, in connexion with such pre- 
cautions, we may mention the great assistance that would be afforded for 
defensive warfare by the hedgerows and enclosures of England when compared 
with such means in other countries. 

This allusion to the hedgerows and enelosures so peculiar to England 
brings out Sir Charles Shaw’s exclamation, d propos of the new musket,, 
into bold relief. “ If our 40,000 sportsmen were armed with this weapon, 
what country would ever dare even to think of invading the British Isles ?’' 
The said 40,000, or even 50,000 sportsmen could, in case of a threatened 
invasion, or what would be still bettor, in case of “ coming events casting 
their shadow before them,” be enrolled into a volunteer corps of riflemen, 
with an appropriate uniform, and trained to the use of the new musket 
in clubs or sections, at their own localities, — the whole body to unite 
together in case of emergency.''' The more aristocratic might, if they 
liked, form a corps of mounted rifletncu. Such a body, or bodies, would 
be far more efficient in the defence of the country than the volunteers and 
yeomanry raised upon a former occasion. They would also be able to 
inflict a far greater injury upon an invading army, and that at less 
danger to themselves, than could ever be done by the charges of volun- 
teer cavalry. 

Among the infinite number of suggestions that have emanated from 
the present murky atmosphere of continental politics, another has struck 
us as well deserving of weighty consideration, and that is, to train the 
10,000 constabulary men of Ireland and the London police to the use of 
rified carbines. 

Nothing is more easy, it has been justly observed, than to find fault, and 
to detect weaknesses, imperfections, or defects ; but really, among the 
host of complaints that are being daily bronglit by correspondents to the 
newspapers — military and civilian, and from other sources — surely some 
are worthy of consideration? Of the sincerity, the truth and the justice 
ofi^tlieDuke of Wellington’s celebrated letter to Sir John Burgoyno, there 
cairinot be a moment’s doubt, yet what practical advantage has been 
gained to the defences, or military power of the country ? Sir Francis 
Head sounded the trutnpet of alarm on the occasion of Prince Joinville’s 
pamphlet, but the blast fell unheeded, although the hostile spirit that 
awoke it is as active as ever. Paixhan threatens us. General Changar- 
nier’s expressed wish to make trial of a descent has never been authori- 

• This has, since the above was written, been further advocated by a corre- 
spondent to the Times, 

Feh. — VOL. XCIV. NO. CCCLXXIV. 
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tatively doined. Political circumstauces may force Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte out of his track of ]>cace and improvement. He has a Prae- 
torian army to provide for. All know where their predilections turn — 
where they have most ambition to conquer, most old scores to settle- 
reminiscences of old re^ i v’cd by the renovated eag^les — and, most probably, 
of plunder held out to them.* 

Colonel Chesney tells ns that artillery held a more important place in 
the army in the time of jMarlborough than it does at present ; that it 
bears no due proportion to the rest of the army — that it can neither be 
compared to the continental artillery, nor is it adequate to the defence of 
the country — that the officers arc worn out before they attain the rank of 
colonel en second, and that the separation of the ai’tillcry branches of the 
ordnance from the rest of the service is fraught with the most serious 
evils to the army at large. Colonel Chesney 's work is dedicated, by 
permission, to Pield-^Iarslial ll.li.ll. IVince Albert, and it is not too 
much to hope that some better and more efficient reforms than the shape 
of a hat may yet emanate from the same enlightened mind to which we 
are indebted for the idea of a Great Exhibition. 

. There seems every probability that the new musket will be largely 
introduced into the army — perhaps as far as the llglit companies are con- 
cerned ; but an Indian officer avers that plugs of lead have been long 
used in tiger shooting, and that the common musket might be converted 
by their use into a deadly weapon. 'J^he principle of the cylindro- 
conical ball is so striking, that it surely might be adopted in its simpler 
form for the cartridges of the infantry generally. ]*erchance it may also 
be found advisable to convert a few of our light infantry i*(‘giment.s into 
riflemen. In the “ Aide Mcinoire,” a recent .scientific work edited by 
distinguished engineer office rs, is a valuable article on musketry fire and 
practice, in wliich it is stated that both the arms and ammunition in 
common use want improvement. The same article also justly insists 
upon more practice : 

It has been satisfactorily shown that the real efficiency of the infantry of an 
army must largely depend on the degree of perfection to which they have been 
brought by target practice ; secondly, that such perfection is only to be attained 
by a long course of instruction based on scientific principles, and caiefully 
carried out by officers appointed for that purpose. All other drill and in- 
struction of the font soldier sliould be secondary to his education as a marks- 
man. However excellent may be the tactical proficiency of the troops — 
however admirable their steadiness under arms, and celerity of movement in 
the presence of an enemy, their efforts must be rendered unavailing if accom- 
panied by a marked inferiority in the effect of their fire, for in proportion as a 
calm, well-aimed fire, directed upon an advancing force, will lend to throw it 
into confusion, so must a vague and ineffectual one tend to encourage its ad- 
vance. It is, tliereforc, of the highest importance that ball practice should be 

* Upon this subject, it has been lately remarked, no efforts are spared to stimu- 
late the enthusiasm and devotedness of the garrison of Paris, but these extraordi- 
nary means cannot always be employal ; they are fatal infractions on the sound 
principles of military discipline and duty ; and a power sprung chiefly from a 
military revolution is always exposed to danger from the sources of its own suc- 
cess. The danger of foreign war increases in proportion to the discontent of the 
Rimy in its domestic duties. The power which has respected nothing in France 
is h'ss disposed to respect anything in Europe, and the only security we possess 
against the greatest surprises and calamitii's is the resolution to be prepared for 
everything that may be attempted against foreign nations. 
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the first, as it is the most essential, element in the training and instruction of 
the infantry* soldier. 

When it is intimated that the allowance of ball-cartriJfre to each 
infantry soldier is only thirty rounds for a whole year’s practice, and this 
to be fired at targets wherein his shots cannot be distinguished, it maybe 
judged whether any emulation can be excited, and what sort of profi- 
ciency is likely to be attained. “ The lesson,” says “ an old light divi- 
si(m officer,” a recruit now learns from his ball -practice, is cliiefly what 
especially hard knocks his musket can give with the wrong end, and too 
often tji(i object at those parades is only to get them over as (juickly as 
possible.” The same authority says : “ Probably, on an average, every 
soldier, by the time he is landed at the Cape, has, from the time of his 
culLstriKMit, cost at least 100/. Is it not a shame, that from the info- 
v’oiiiy of his weapon, and the w'ant of means to make him a decent 
marl; Lilian, lie should be rendered comparatively inofiicieut ? This is a 
co-^ily mode of proceeding, and the couiitry is deeply interested that the 
infantry t*hould bo no longer cnppled by the Ordnance.” This lends 
su].poi': to Colonel Chc^iicy's advocacy of an union of tlie two scrvkcs. 

save a jamnd in tlic expense of the weapon and airiinunition, wo 
sacrifice one hundred in the man, besides being disgraced as incompetent. 
\ \ hat, some innocent-minded person would ask, is a soldier trained lor — 
ir not to use his musket ? And which is most valuable, tlio man or the 
\Ycapon ? 

“ Taking our soldiers,” says a wTiter in tlie Times^ “as tliey appear 
in the streets, their equipments ha\e certainly undergone change enough 
.‘imo tlio close iif the last war. There is not a regiment in tho service 
Sicoontved as it was in 181.>. They have had half a dozen varielies of 
eaj.j ;nii] featlicrs, of epaulettes, of trousers, of swords, and of belts. Tho 
only things unalU'ivd are the colour of the coat, wdiich is declared to ho 
the woi’-t possible, and the cliaracter of the musket, which is proved to be 
slianicfully bad. All tho care and ingenuity of the presiding authorities 
have hccMi concentrated on points perfectly unessential. The pains 
bestowed upon sliakos and helmets, on cavalry trousers and regimental 
lacc, would liavc sutliced to turn every musket into a rifle ; but our re- 
forms never took the direction of practical usefulness. At tailoring and 
polish \\e did our very utmost, but we never exerted ourselves to fiicilitatu 
the soldier’s movemeuts, to lessen the load he had to carry, or to ])CiTect 
the weapon on which his ellicieucy depended. Some time back it was 
shown that the knapsack would ride far more lightly on the shoulders if 
tho straps were arranged in a different manner, but the straps and knap- 
sack remain still the same as before.” To save tlie cost of threepence or 
fourpeace only, two sides of the blade of the Jiritish bayonet are made 
concave, instead of all three, as in the French, and thus two ounces are 
added to the weight, without any additional strength. The lock of the 
musket is also of tlie most antiquated description, being without a swivel 
between the main-spring and the tumbler. The French soldier can also, 
^vlicn in action, bring his pouch round in front — an immense advantage, 
for it enables him to load quicker. Cross-belts are done away with 
tliroughout the service, and the soldier is enabled to run or jump at his 
ease. The white buff straps for tho knapsack are also changed to black, 
less striking as a mark, and not so easily soiled as ours. 

o 2 
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With respect to guns, it is also generally understood that a reform is 
about to take place, and that while a more general use of rockets and 
shells fired horizontally is to be brought about — that for the better pro- 
jection of the latter — the great guns are also to be rifled ; thus enabling 
them to compete with any of the newly-invented musket-rifles. 

To conclude, in thi; words of a writer before quoted, “ Other nations 
are equipping and training the soldier for actual service — we only for 
reviews ; but should things come to pass that are at least possible, we 
shall find that reviews will answer little purpose against operations of a 
more serious character. Should our infantry have to take the field — and 
why do we keep soldiers at all except for such a contingency ? — it will 
soon be found that at the distance of even three hundred paces their fire 
is comparatively harmless, and they may be swept down with impunity ; 
while a week’s work will knock up all our cavalry. Considering that we 
are paying not fiir from twenty millions a year for the national defences, 
and have been doing so for the whole of this century, it will be very hard 
if w^e find out at last that they are a great sham. Wo only trust that they 
may never be subjected to so serious a test, for if they should bo so tested 
we shall assuredly have to fall back on the natural resources of a sturdy 
and independent population. Yet England is the very last country in the 
world for a struggle between an unarmed people, and an armed invader. 
Now'here is there so little military aptitude and practice among the 
people at large ; nowhere such material resources for the invader and such 
prizes for the victor. Wo are not recurring to this gloomy theme from 
any desire to see our national defences increased. Wo only insist that 
such as wo have, considering their cost, shall be made as efficiont as pos- 
sible, and that no prejudice or penny-wise economy be permitted to stand 
in tbe way of improvement.” 

After the inevitable adoption of the volunteer and militia system, by 
which a force C(|ual to defend the country against even 300,000 invaders 
could be soon mustered and trained, the principal object, however, which 
it appears to us Great Britain would have to do, in case of a positively 
threatened invasion, woidd, with her supremacy at sea, be to secure and 
hold temporary possession (as in olden time) of one or two second-rate 
fortified ports on the coast of France. With such positions in our hands, 
the possibility of despatching adequate forces to effect a successful landing, 
even with tlie advantage of steam and darkness, would be increased 
a hundred-fold. Exposed places, such as Brighton, Hastings, Yarmouth, 
&c., ought to be defended by martello towers, carrying one rifled gun of 
large calibre, that would throw shot into a hostile ship at a distance of 
from two to three miles. Government, it appears, from a semi-official 
statement, relies for the defence of Great Britain and her colonics on an 
effective military force of 130,000 men ; to which may be added in time 
of need, 140 regiments of militia, 50 regiments of yeomanry cavalry, 
and the out-pensioners battalions: so also to the effective ships and 
steamers might be added such merchant steamers as might be deemed 
advisable. But still the great point to be insisted upon is, that the use 
of tbe new musket, and the practice of gunnery, are not learnt in a 
moment ; and in these two branches, as well as in coast defences, it is 
not only a duty to seize time by the forelock — it would be treasonable to 
lose the opportunity for improvement. Great will be the disgrace to 
those who allow the French even to land in this country. 
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PICTURES OF MY BARRACK LIFE. 

BT A GERMAN SOLDIER. 

Chapter VI. 

After the cxhilaratlve properties of the rosy beverage had begun 
to operate on each of us, by mutual consent we sallied forth to rove 
about the town till the tattoo should sound. We soon fell in with 
another party of rollicking roisterers as jovial as ourselves, and, joining 
forces, we all proceeded in quest of adventures, under the able generalship 
of the Weiszkopf. It is a characteristic of the human animal, at that 
peculiar period of his existence when lie is on the debateable ground 
between boy-and manhood, to take an inordinate delight in all sorts of 
incomprehensible follies and whimsical vagaries, and we hair-brained 
youngsters of the ninth brigade were no exceptions to this general rule. 
One of the freaks most in vogue with our select coterie when garrisoned 
at Dolniar, was to march, in a company of six or seven, upon some good 
citizen’s house, and carry it by escaliide, which was done by entering the 
front door sans fa^oUy mounting the stairs, and climbing as high as we 
could without encountering any of the inhabitants. When at last we 
were challenged and asked our business, one of us would inquire whether 
it was not Mr. So-and-so’s house, naming some apocryphal personage. 
On receiving a negative reply, the joke was to run helter-skelter down 
the stairs, making as much clatter and uproar as we could with our boots, 
spurs, and sabres. This strange prank gratified our juvenile curio.«ity, by 
making us accpniinted with the internal economy of the houses in Dolmar, 
and also atForded us iiifiiiite amusement in witnessing the astonishment 
we occasioned, and the thunder-stricken looks of the heads which were 
popped out of the doors on our descent to inquire the cause of the 
commotion. In our peregrinations through the unknown territory of 
Machenheim, we came upon a large and lofty house, with the door wide 
open, and the stairs looking most alluringly straight through it. The 
temptation was irresistible. After a few looks, words, and whispers, we 
entered, crossed the hall, and commenced the ascent. Up we went, in 
single file and witli stealthy steps, each grasping his sabre tightly under 
his arm. The first, the second, and the third flights were successfully 
surmounted, without meeting any impediments to stop our victorious 
course. But before we had mounted two steps of the fourth, a servant 
issued from a room behind us, and gruffly asked what we wanted. This 
brought us to a halt ; and our general turned round, and inquired, with 
the utmost sang froid, 

“ Does not Herr Muller live here ? Perhaps you can show us his 
room ?” 

The suspicions of the man, which seemed to have been roused at first 
b^ our strange proceeding, were allayed by this frank behaviour, and he 
civilly answered, 

“ No, sir ; you have made a mistake ; there is no one here of that 
name.” 

As soon as we received this answ’er, we simultaneously burst into such 
a peal of laughter as made the servant shrink back in dismay, and then, 
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dropf>ing’ the ends of our sabres, we darted down the stairs with such a 
clatter Jis made the house re-echo from the cellar to the roof. As I had 
been the vanguard during the ascent, I naturally enough brought up 
the rear when descending, and in addition to tliis cause of delay, my 
sabre unfortunately ba[)penod to catch in the banisters, which nuule me 
fall so far behind the rest, that when they were scampering down the 
last flight, I was a story and a half behind them. I now began to enter- 
tain uncomfortable forebodings about the consequences, as 1 heard doors 
opening in all directions, and exclamations oti “Was fiir ein Liirm! 
Was gibt’s?” So, with one bound, I cleared the remaining ton steps of 
my story, and was preparing to precipitate myself down the last flight 
which intervened bctw(‘eii rne and the hall door, when I was suddenly 
brought to my liauiiclies by the awful sounds of a well-know n voice 
which I heard in the hall below me. • T stood breathless, and listened 
again, lioping iny ears had played me flilse. But, no ! Mistake w^as im- 
possible ; for who, save one dread personage, could emit such a raging 
cataract of fierceness, in such a broad and croaking patois ? Oh, horror ! 
into wliat a hornet’s nest had we tlirust our noses ! Our lieadlong rash- 
ness had hurried us into the hcad-qnarlors of the brigade, and vve woie 
HOW', horresco refereus^ under the same roof with Colonel von Toschchen- 
schech ! 

“Hohol’’ roared the wrathy colonel, “here are some of my Millioncn- 
hundc at their tricks again 4 but I will astonish them. Halt, there! 1 
have not done with you yet. Fredtu-ick, lock the door, and then letch a 
patrol — a sergeant and three men. We’ll have a court-martial for these 
rogues.” 

This severe harangue at once .solved .all my doubts as to the identity 
of the orator, and 1 epmpreheiulcd to their full (*xtent all the perils of 
my situation. Above me w'ere the servants, the colomd below. It was 
an awful crisis, and I must confess my heart went pit>a-pat against my 
ribs with most nnsoldierllke rapidity. 1 looked anxiously around for 
some box or cupboard, or even chimney, wherein to lie perdtt, till 
the danger should be overpast. But in vain. The inexorable Fates 
would not grant me the semblance of a hiding-place, and I seemed 
destined to fall into the clutches of iny ccpially inexorable commander, 
w^hen an unlooked-for occurrence offered me a chance of cicape, of^which i 
eagerly availed myself. ( heard some one gently turning the handle of 
door behind me. I then saw it open about an inch, as if the person 
inside wished to discover what w^as gtung on without being seen. This 
was my last hope, and 1 immediately threw myself against the door, 
determined to brave all the consequences. I experienced some resistance, 
but not sufficient to countervail my despairing energy. I speedily forced 
my way through, and stood within the chamber. Imagine my surprwlfif ' 
and confusion when I found myself vis-a-vis with two charming young 
ladies, wdio were very far gone in the process of disrobernent, — so far, 
indeeed, that — but hush ! there are things connected with the arcana 
of a lady’s toilette 

Ch’a dire c brutto, ed a tacerc b hello, 

and which, at any rate, ought not to be divulged by one who, like myself 
has become acquainted with them in a surreptitious manner. My per- 
plexity at finding myself in such an awkward strait, and the consterna- 
tion of the Frilulein at the sudden apparition of a booted artilleryman in 
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their bedroom, may be conceived. I was so embarrassed, that I stood for 
a moment undecided what coarse to take. But not so my fair opponents. 
I had scarcely set both my feet within the precincts of their sanctuaiy, 
when with a shrilly scream tliey both vanished from my sight, one behind 
the curtains of the bed, and the other behind those of a wardrobe. Some- 
what relieved from my difficulties by their invisibility, I hastily closed the 
door, and addressed myself to calm their apprehensions as best 1 could. 
For this purpose I said, in iis insinuating and gentle a tone of voice as pos- 
sible, 

“ Gracious Friiulein, I must beg a thousand pardons for this rude intru- 
sion, but, for Heaven’s sake, permit me to remain here for a minute. My 
colonel is looking for me below, and 1 shall get a long arrest if he catches 
me. Only for a minute, I entreat you. I will stand close by the door, 
and will depart as soon as you command me.” 

I received no answer to my request, nor did they scream out, as I was 
rather afraid might be the case ; so, taking their silence for consent, I 
stood at the door, to tind out what was going on below. The coloners 
lusty Jungs were still m full operation, 

“Two, three, four, five — only five! there must be six. Where Is the 
sixth ? Where is tliat Boy-Bomhardier ? Where the ravens are, there 
will the crow be too.’’ 

My comrades then made some answer. What it was I could not 
catch ; but 1 know they bad not betrayed me, from the colonel’s re- 
joinder. 

‘ So, so, there, Is no sixth ? Isn’t there ? I’ll soon find him. Frederick 
— John — searcli the house from top to bottom ; look into every nook and 
cranny for that scapegrace. I’ll poke him out ; Fll extirpate the vermin 
—1 will.” 

I felt some misgivings, when the servants commenced their indagation, 
lest my fair protectresses should betray me, and 1 again implored their 
clemency. Still I failed to extract an answer; but was happy to observe 
tliat the violent fits of trembling, with wlilcli I could see by the niove- 
ineiits of the curtain that one of them was affected, sensibly diminished, 
and at last subsided. 

Ere long, steps approached the door of my refuge, and the crisis of my 
fate was (it hand. Wo then heard a gonthj knock, and a voice saying, 
“ Mam’selle Emilie— Mam’selle Bertha.” Still the inani’selles were silent, 
but they both ventured to put their heads a little way out of their coverts, 
and looked inquiringly at each other, at the same time glancing fur- 
tively towards me, who stood by the door, not venturing to speak, but 
with iny hand upon my heart, casting imploring looks upon cacli of them. 
Another knock, a little louder than the first, and then the voice ijujuired, 
^^Have you heard any one go into the next room, mam'selle ? Some one 
hkS hid himself in the house.” This form of interrogatory proved my 
salvation. Tlie excellent domestic had too much delicacy to ask his or 
her young mistresses, in so many words, wlicther there \vas any one in 
their room, and so left the merciful Fraulein at perfect liberty to keep m/ 
secret without any dereliction from their own honour. They then ex 
changed a significant glance, and one of them, screwing up her courage 
to the requisite poiut, informed the servant, in a voice which to me 
sounded sweeter than the music of the spheres, that they had not heard 
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any noise whatever in the next room ; and then, as if astonished at her 
own temerity, immediately dived back behind the folds of the curtains. 
“ Thank you, mam’selle,” was the inquirer’s reply ; and to my inexpres- 
sible joy the steps receded from our door. In the fulness of my felicity 
I kissed my hands most reverentially to each of my fair defenders, who 
suffered themselves to be momentarily visible, as if to receive my 
respectful homage. Tlie servants* explorations of course produced no 
result at all satisfactory to Von Teschchenschech, and as each returned 
to report the failure of his mission, he was greeted by an outburst of 
threats and exclamations, which increased in virulency with each an- 
nouncement. Wlieu all liope of my capture was given over, and it was 
unanimously agreed that I had managed by some adroit stratagem to 
effect my escape, tljc colonel delivered a homily after his usual style of 
eloquence, which was more terse than Deinostheniaii, to my less fortu- 
nate comrades, and then delivered them into the hands of the sergeant 
of the patrol, with injunctions to distribute them among the night 
watches, and let them remain there the whole night. They were then 
marched off, with this quaternion for a guard of honour, but were 
hardly out of the door, before the voice of the Weiszkopf was heard 
singing a well-known air, the words of which he altered for the nonce to 

Er muszte wohl den sechsten Ijaben, 

Und sollt* er’n aiis der Erde graben.* 

The colonel also heard this, and did not disregard it, for I heard him 
say to tlic host and several guests who had boon entertaining themselves 
with this little interlude in tlieir evening’s amusement, and to whom, as 
1 was sorry to find by th(i conversation which followed, 1 and the 
Weiszkopf were not totally unknow’n, 

“Now listen, Meine Ilerren ; you have heard all the good advice and 
all the recommendations I have bestowed on my youngsters, and yet it 
is of no avail ; they don’t care a tobacco -stopper for it. I send them 
away under arrest, and they are not out of my hearing before they begin 
to sing. That Beercn is a most incorrigible scamp. I will keep him 
under iny eye perpetually.” 

“ Ah, colonel,” said the gentle accents of a female voice, “ you must 
forgive them this time, they are so very young ; and youths, you know, 
will be wild sometimes.” 

“ Yes, yes,” grumbled tho colonel ; but if I, when I was under my 
old general, had broken into a gentleman’s house in this way, I should 
speedily have been marched into a fortress.” 

“ Only think, Louisa,” said another voice, the handsome young man 
with light hair is a young Count Weiler; perhaps some relation to the 
councillor at Woxna.” 

“Ah! what is that?” said the colonel, hastily. “A Count WdUj^ 
ill my brigade ! I beg your pardon ; I think you are mistaken. I dd 
not know the name.” 

“ But, colonel,” retorted the lady, “ the young gentleman has been 
to my house this afternoon, and left his card, with * Count Weiler' 
upon it.” 

“And if I might inquire,” said the colonel, half-laurh*' “v" 

My per- 

* He must have the sixth, though he should dig hin*-*6 the consterna- 

.fOoted artilleryman in 
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might the count want ? Was he making a call on you, or something of 
that sort?” 

“ Yes, he was making a call, but not on me ; it was on a young friend 
of liis — a Baron von Stein, who is quartered in our house.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha !” laughed, or rather neighed, the colonel. “ Count 
Weiler — Baron von Stein! Capital — the baron! That is the Boy- 
' Bombardier, I have no doubt. The young dogs have been playing you 
a trick, I can assure you. I know their ways.*' 

This announcement led to a recital by the lady of all that had occurred 
in her house— how, at first, thinking I was but a common soldier, she 
had lodged me with her servants — how she had discovered her mistake, 
and treated me accordingly. At first she persisted in maintaining the 
veraciousness of our titles, but at last the colonel demonstrated by a 
comparison of appearances, manners, &c., that she had most indubitably 
been hoaxed, the hoaxers being none other than the Weiszkopf and 
myself. This produced some hearty laughter, in which the colonel 
joined ; and I heard him saying, just before they all left the hall, “ Well, 
well, I won’t punish the rogues this time ; they are most irreclaimable 
rascals, but they deserve to get off for their ingenuity. They are funny 

dogs-”. 

Whilst this was going on outside my chamber of refuge, the embar- 
rassment therein was every moment increasing. When the coast was 
clear I ought, in duty bound, to have made as speedy an exit as possible, 
in order to relieve my guardian angels of their decorous perturbations ; 
but I felt that to attempt to grope my way out in the dark, ignorant as 
I was of the locale, would inevitably lead to my immediate discovery, and 
I should then be worse oil* than if 1 had shared my comrades' fate. 

For a few moments, after all below wiis hushed, a dead silence reigned 
in our apartment. It was at last broken by a gentle voice behind the 
bed-curtains, saying to her sister behind the w’ardrobe ditto, “Bertha, 
dear, what shall we do ?” to which Bertha answered, in a despairing tone, 

“ I don’t know, 1 am sure and then, as if by one consent, they both 
exclaimed, “ Oh, if -we were but dressed !” I now felt it was high time 
for me to put an end to this awkward state of affairs ; so, collecting all the 
rhetoricjil powers that 1 could summon up on the emergency, I delivered 
myself of an address which I hoped would calm any apprehensions they 
might entertain, aiid induce them to give me some directions about 
getting away. “ Mcine Damen,” I began, in as soft and soothing a tone 
as I could assume, “ there are moments in the life of man when, by an 
unlooked-for concatenation of events, he becomes involved in circum- 
stances which, in the common course of things, it would have taken 
flpme months or years to bring about. It is just so with me. An hour 

1. had not the pleasure of your acquaintance, and now, by the iuscru- 
Wfe dispositions of fate, and your own most merciful sufferance, I have 
been allowed to trespass thus upon your pnvacy. But as my presence 
must be most burdensome to you 1 will hasten to leave this magic circle, 
and to-morrow I shall remember the whole event as a dream ; but believe 
me,”— and this I said with peculiar emphasis — “ as a most delectable 
J. - ^ which my heart will recur for many a day with feelings 

to the requisite which I assure you would lose its pleasure if 

sounded sweeter th^. j Qf as a last favour, to instruct me 
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how 1 can get out of the house without being discovered Notwith- 
standing my fair Sj3cech, it was some time before either of my fair 
auditresses could so far overcome her coyness as to address me, and when 
at last Frilulein. Ernilie Iiad mustered up a sufficiency of courage, her 
agitation was so great that her words came out in numberless detachments, 
which were interspersed with serried legions of “ach’s,” “oil’s,” and 
“ hm’s,” so that after she had ceased 1 was forced to bethink myself for a 
moment as to what might be the meaning of the whole, but before 1 had 
succeeded in collating and collocating the disjecta membra of her answer, 
my cogitations were iiitemipted by her sister, who exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Ernilie, if we were but dressed!” The repetition of this optative ejacu- 
lation caused my eyes and thoughts to revert to a piece of furniture of 
the couch or sofa genus, on which lay strewn in most picturesque con- 
fusion two dainty chemisettes, two pair of the most enchanting pink silk 
stockings, and two drosses, with several other articles of feminine apparel, 
which 1 cannot particularise from ignorance of their nomonelaturc. 
During their voyages round the room, my eyes had several times been 
kept prisoners by this chaos of integuments, and I now inquired if 1 
might be allowed to hand them to their owners through the curtains. 
After a short suspense one of them answered in the affirmative, whilst 
the other besouglit mo to prevent my sabre from clanking ngaii'.st the 
floor. I quickly divested myself of that noisy appendage, and packing 
the habilinieats upon my arm, delivered them one by one into the lily 
hands which were protruded through the curtains to receive them. After 
a short toilette they both issued forth, and I was permitted to gaze on 
my, till now, invisible protectresses. First came Friiuleiii Ernilie, a 
smiling nyinpli, with the clearest and brightest blue eyes that ever 
danced in a German Madcheii’s face, and waving curls of auburn hair 
that would have driven a painter mad in the attempt to imitate them, 

and features But halt ! I must not begin to expatiate, or my pen 

will run on so rapidly that I shall never be able to bring it up in its 
headlong career, tlic reader then, who wishes to obtain some idea 

of her excelling beauty, call to mind and concentrate all the glowing 
desenptions of all the bewitching damsels with auburn hair, blue eyes, 
and blonde complexions, in all the ten-tomed romances he has ever read, 
and he will got a faint, and only a faint idea of the effulgent loveliness 
which now burst upon my vision. To attempt to give a worthy descrip- 
tion of her w'ould be as futile as to endeavour to paint the flavour of the 
peach or the scent of the violet. Then came her sister Bertha. She, 
too, in any other company would have glittered as a star of the first 
magnitude, but by her sister’s side she was dimmed into an attendant 
satellite. The first of tliese lovely Veuuscs advanced forthwith to th^ 
door, cautiously opened it, and listened for a while. Hearing nothings 
turned to me and said, 

“ Everything is quiet now. I think we may venture to show you out 
of the house. Will you come too, Bertha, or shall I go alone?” 

“ Oh, you can go without me. We shall be more likely to make a 
noise with three.” 

“ Well, then,” said Ernilie to me, “ we first go down ’ 

turn a corner, and go down six steps further into tho - My per- 
keep close to the wall on your left hand, till you the consterna- 

jooted artilleryman in 
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which 1 will open for you. You must then go straight through tbo' 
garden till you come to a gate which opens upon the road, near the 
entrance of the town, and tlieu you w'ill be able to find your own w'ay. 
Now follow me, if you please.” 

I then, after returning grateful thanks to Mademoiselle Bertha, followed 
ray lovely guide, who went noiselessly down the stairs. When we arrived 
in the liall, I was wicked enough to pretend I had lost myself. I 
exclaimed, in an anxious whisper, 

“ 31eiri Friiulein, mein Friiulein, where arc you ?” 

My tactics were perfectly successful. In a voice that betrayed no little 
agitation she hastily replied, 

“ Here, here. Pray do not make a noise, or w’e shall be heard.” 

And with that she extended towards me her trembling hand, which, 
meeting mine, that had been stretched towards her, in expectation of such 
a movement on her part, was irmnediately grasped by it and retained till 
we rc»ached tlie garden door. Tliis moment I strove to defer by all the 
meajis in my power; but, alas! lliough I made my steps as short as pos- 
sible, time or fear brought me to the fatal point. Here, then, after im- 
printing a fervent kiss on lier hand before 1 relc.'ised it, and pouring out 
as many thanks as time would allow, I parted with my fair conductress, 
and, evacuating the garden with all speed, found myself on the road, close 
by the old mill whose acijualntancc 1 had made that afternoon. Under 
its shadow I now sat for a few moments, and meditated deeply. “ On 
what, 1 wonder?” some inquisitive reader will, perchance, soliloquise. 

Most likely on his impudeiice in creating such a commotion in tlie house 
of a peaceable citizen, or on his lucky and undiscovered escape from the 
claws of his infuriated commander ?*' For once, most sapient lector, your 
penetration is at fault. (luess again. ‘‘ Perhaps on his indecorous vio- 
lation of the sanctuary of the two Friiulein, or the exposure of his hoax on 
the lioiiseliold of Herr von Querfurth ?” Errabund guesses one and all. 
No, none of these events, strange as they were, and rapidly as they had 
followed on each other s heels, occupied my thoughts in the remotest 
<i(?grco. They might just as well have happened to some respectable 
ancestor in the time of the great Elector, for auglit I troubled my brain 
about them now. No ; I was wrapt and totally absorbed in the recollec- 
tion of one small — kiss ! — the kiss which I had bestowed upon the hand 
of Mademoiselle Emilio, which my vanity pcT.^uaded mo had not been 
unwillingly received, and even called me Faintheart for not venturing 
higher than her hand. 

On this thought-pregnant subject I banqueted my mind till the mid- 
night chimes aroused me from my reverie, and warned mo to retire. I 
aiyordingly repaired to my quarters, but with a widely different air from 
thi^ with which I left them. There was no ringing the front door bell, 
rousing the servants to let in Baron von Stein, but Bombaidicr R 
crept silently over the back wall like a thief, and lay down in tlie straw 
by his horse’s side with a very unbaronial air. 

When the servants issued from their dormitory tlie next morning, they 
-t. already up, and sedulously attending to my horse and arms. 

surprised to see me thus employed, and wondered I 
to the requisite. ^,y^icplar on a march ; but I knew right well why I 
sounded sweeter th... 
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accoutred myself with such precision, why I polished my scabbard till it 
was as bright as Emilie’s eyes, and so carefully spunged my saddle and 
sword-belt. I was very certain that Von Teschclienschech would not 
regard me with a sparing eye after last night's adventure, and 1 was de- 
termined that he might look for ever without being able to discover a fault 
about me on which to hang a homily, an extra drill, or a twenty-four 
hours’ arrest. It was soon announced to me that breakfast was ready, and 
I proceeded to the house with some misgivings as to the reception I might 
meet with. At the door 1 encountered a gentleman wrapped in a 
morning- gown and the clouds of smoke which he raised from a boa- 
constrictor-liko meerschaum, and whose voice did not seem wholly strange 
to my ears, and who, with a most unmistakably significant air, wished 
the Baron von Stein a very good morning ; which the baron, glad to hear 
nothing more sarcastical, returned with most condescending urbanity. 

After a very good breakfast, which was laid out for me in Baron von 
Stein’s apartment, and which could not have been better had the validity 
of my title remained undisputed, I left my proper card with my compli- 
ments to Herr von Querfurth, an apology for the assumption of a title 
which did not belong to me, and thanks for the comfortable quarters that 
had been provided for me. Having thus made a virtue of necessity, and 
secured to myself the honour of unmasking myself, I set off to join the 
general rendezvous. 

On my way thither I had to pass the house of last night’s adventure. 
As I approached, I was somewhat discomposed to see the coloners horses 
standing by the door, and still more so \vhen the colonel himself issued 
forth as I was close upon tlie door, 

‘‘ Hoho ! you bonihardior there, Imlt ! Wait a minute ; I w’ant you.” 

Thus commanded, J pulled round my charger with most inconvenient 
rapidity, and, dismounting with as much alacrity as if my saddle had been 
a chevaux-defrise^ stood, with iny sword to the salute, to await my chief’s 
behests. With a curious grin upon his countenance he walked round 
me and my animal, to make an accurate survey of our condition, but to 
my great felicity not a fault was to be found. , 

“ Had good quarters last night, and a good stable, eh?” 

At your command, colonel, very good.” 

“ Early at home, Mr. Bombardier ? or were you roving about with the 
rest of your clan ?” 

“ At your command, colonel, 1 was in very early,” f replied, without 
moving a muscle, and without any misstatement of facts, for it was 
nearly one o’clock before I was housed. 

‘‘ Yes, yes,” laughed the colonel ; “ at my command, that might very 
well be; but I have accidentally become acquainted with some very 
curious circumstances. Mr. Baron von Stein — ha, ha! Very good. 
Yes, yes, Herr Baron, I know all. But you need not be afraid ; only I 
hope you have foraged your horse out of the barony last night, Now 
mount and march.” 

This cool speech, which, if it had been uiilooked for, would probably 
have paralysed me with amazement, and made me wish to sink down to 
the very antipodes for a hiding-place, now fell upon my expectant ear 
with little or no effect; and I stood there with such calmness, and 
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listened with such stoical indifference to the colonel’s words, tliough with 
all due deference to his dignity, that he was evidently surprised, and did 
not seem displeased at my great self-possession. 

We then proceeded to the windmill, where all the brigade was as- 
sembled, and, after a few preliminaries, the trumpeter blew “ Frisch auf, 
Kameraden, auPs Pferd !” (Quick, comrades, to horse !) and we all 
defiled before the colonel, and through Machenheim, in the direction of 
Wilhelmstadt. This day’s journey was the very counterpart of its prede- 
cessor. A broiling sun and a dusty road, fringed on either side by mo- 
notonous rows of aspiring Lombardy poplars, like regiments of llrobdig- 
nagians, or King William the First’s Grenadiers, drawn up in single file 
to do honour to our march, soon produced the same exacerbation of 
temper that bad been so prevalent the day before, and we welcomed 

Wie dn Gebild aus Ilimmcls-hbhen,* 

the staff-quartermaster, who, about three o’clock, came pricking along 
the high-road from Wilhelmstadt on his knowing little nag. The bri- 
gade was then portioned out and distributed through the little villages in 
the vicinity of Wilhelmstadt and its heath, most of them so small that 
they could not afford accommodation for more than one, or perhaps two, 
guns. The one which had the honour of receiving Dose and Co. was 
called Fettenweiden {Anglicey Fat-meiwlows), a name which pleased the 
sergeant uncommonly, and made him hope tliat it would justify its claim 
to the appellation by the quarters winch it afforded us. 

After a long harangue from the colonel, whicli was merely a dilatation 
of his favourite aphorism, “ Order must be maintained at any price,” w’e 
were dismissed, and Dose conducted his men to Fettenweiden, which we 
found to be a tiny hamlet of five or six houses, perched on the bank of a 
brawling brook, and protected by the overhanging boughs of a forest of 
lordly oaks, over the tops of which peered the chimneys of a large and 
handsome building, the country-house of a Count Licginditsch, where the 
major of our division w'as quaitered. Dose, who was somewhat disap- 
pointed at the unpromising looks of the village, took courage and revived 
lit the prospect of the forest, the brook, and the palace in the background, 
and took the opportunity to assure me, in a confidential whisper, that lie 
bad a great taste for poetry. Seeing me smile with incredulous surprise, 
he promised to astonish me one of these days with some of his poetical 
effusions, and rhapsodised, whilst we marched our horses past a filthy 
puddle, on evening promenades in forest-glades, full-throated nightingales, 
murmuring fountains ; and closed his speech with this peroration, uttered 
in a very lack-a-daisical tone, “Ah ! there is nothing more poetical than 
to make verses.” 


* Like seraph from celestial heights.— Schiller. 
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Wit!i a keen eye and overflowing^ heart . . . 

He pours out truth in works by thoiiprhtful love 

Inspired— works potent over smiles juid tears. 

WOIIDSWORTH. 

Although an autlior of some years* standing*, and of considerable repute 
in his own country, ]Mr. Hawthorne luis been, until quite recently, all but 
unknown among ourselves. Only a few practised litterateurs recognised 
him, as a writer wlio coukl rifle “ Twice-told Tales** of their proverbial 
tedium, and could distil s])irit and life from the “ Mosses of an Old 
Manse.’* What would lately have been deemed an “ impossible quantity” 
of bis writings, is now (urciilated up and down these islands, wherever 
railways and shilling libraries are on the (jui rive. He is now fairly 
seated on the same eminence with Cooper and Washington Irving ; and 
we trust that the sympathy 'with his singular but fascinating works, at 
length evoked among the old Britisliers, will encourage liim to strains in 
a yet higher mood, — for lie would seem to be one of those solf-distruslfnl 
and diflident authors to whom the “ imvard witness” of genius is naught, 
unless confirmed by the ‘‘ external evidence” of third and fourth editions. 
Sooth to say, we know' of few living tale-tellers who even approach him 
in the art of investing w’ith an appropriate halo of visionary awe those 
subjects which relate to the suporiiatiiral — those legendary themes w'hoso 
province is the dim borderland of fancy. Plis is the golden mean be- 
tween the P"ce-faw-fum terrors of spectro-fectors extraordinary, arid that 
chill rationalism which protests there are vot more things in heav(in and 
earth than arc djcanit of — pshaw, it never dreams! — say, rather, seen 
and Iiaridlcd, wciglicd and analysed to the minutest globule — in its jdiilo- 
sopliy. lie is far enough, on the one hand, from the red-and-blue-liglit 
catastrophes of Monk Lewis ; and, on the other, lie steers clear of the 
irony of scepticism, and narrates his traditions with a grave simplicity 
and cordial interest, the character of which is, as it should bo, liighly 
contagious. Of this “ unfathomable world” of ours he can say, 

1 liave watched 

Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 

And my heart ever gazes on the depth 
Of thy deep mysteries 

and he has pondered much on w hat Words w'orth calls 

That superior mystery — 

Our vital frame, so fearfully devised. 

And the dread soul within. 

He throws deep and scrutinising glances on those realities which cluster 
around man’s heart of hearts. lie loves to give way to dreamy yet 
serious speculations, — to the w'ayward, undulating motion of thoughts 
that loander through eternity, lie is one of the subtlest of psychologists, 
while reporting the results of his study 'without any affectation of sclio- 
lastic jargon. His still waters run deep : liow clearly they reflect the 
“ human face divine” of man, woman, and child, let those testify who 

* Shelley. 
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frequent the green pastures through which they stray, and who htf^ 
gazed idly or otherwise into the placid stream — finding tlicrein, some at 
least, a magic miiTor, from which they have departed in self-introspec- 
tive mood, saying, “ We have seen strange things to-day 

There can be little question that the most powerful — if also the least 
pleasing — of Mr. Hawthorne’s Actions, is “ The Scarlet Letter,” a work 
remarkable for pathos in the tale, and art in the telling. Even those 
who are most inclined (and with reason) to demur to tlie plot, are con- 
strained to own tliemsefves enthralled, and their profoundest sensibilities 
excited by 

The book along whose burning leaves 

His scarlet web our wild romancer weaves. 

The invention of the story is painful. Like the “Adam Blair” of Mr. 
liockbart, it is a title of “ trouble, and rebuke, and blasphemy the 
trouble of a guilty soul, the rebuke of public stigma, and the occasion 
thereby given to the enemy to blaspheme. For, of the two fallen and 
suffering creatures wdiosc anguish is here traced out, little by little, and 
line upon line, with such liarrowing fidelity, one, and tlie guiltiest of the 
tw'ain, is, like Adam Blair, a venerated presbyter, a pillar of the faith ; 
the very burden of remorse which crushes Jiis soul increases the effect of 
his ministrations, giving liim sympathies so intimate with tlie sinful 
brotherhood of mankind — keeping him down on a level with the lowest, — 
him, the man of etherial attiibutcs* whose voice the angels might have 
Ibteucd to and answered : and thu'? Jus heart vibrates in unison with that 
of the fallen, and receives their pain into itself, and sends its own tlirob 
of pain through a thousand other breasts, in gushes of sad, j)crsuasive 
eloquence. 

It has been objected to works of this class that they attract more persons 
than they warn by their excitement. Others have replied — “ WJiat is 
the real moral of any talc? is it not its permanent expression —the last 
burning trace it leaves upon the soul? and who ever read ‘Adam Blair* *' 
— we are citing the words of a critic of that book — “ without rising from 
the perusal saddened, solemnised, smit with a profound horror at tlie sin 
which wrought such hasty havoc in a character so pure and a nature so 
noble ? This effect produced, surely the tale has not been told in vain.” 
However this may be, we find reviewers who moot the above objection to 
such fictions in general, avowing, with reference to the “ Scarlet Letter” 
in particular, that if sin and sorrow in their most fearful forms are to be 
presented in any work of art, they have rarely been treated with a loftier 
severity, purity, and sympathy than here. What so many romancists 
would have turned into a fruitful hotbed of prurient description and adul- 
terated scnthiieut, is treated with consummate delicacy and moral restraint 
by Mr. Hawthorne. As Miss Mitford observes, “ With all the passionate 
truth that he has thrown into the long agony of the seducer, we never, in 
our pity for the sufferer, lose our abhoiTencc of the sin.” How powerfully 
is depicted the mental strife, so tumultuous and incessant in its agitation, 
of the young clergyman, Arthur Dimmesdale — whom his congregation 
deem a miracle of holiness — the mouthpiece of Heaven’s messages of wis- 
dom, and rebuke, and love — the very ground he treads being sanctified in 
their eyes — the maidens growing pale before him — the aged members of 
his flock, beholding his frame so feeble (for he is dying daily of that within 
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‘vAich passeth show), while they themselves are rugged in their decay, 
believe that ho will go heavenward -before them, and command their 
children to lay their old bones close to their young pastor’s holy grave ; 
and all this time, perchance, when he is thinking of his grave, he ques- 
tions with himself whether the grass will ever grow on it, because an ac- 
cursed thing must there be buried. Irresistibly affecting is the climax, 
when he stands in the pulpit preaching the election sermon (so envied a 
privilege !), exalted to the very proudest eminence of superiority to which 
the gifts of intellect, rich lore, prevailing eloquepce, and whitest sanctity 
could exalt a New England priest in those early days, — and meanwhile 
his much-enduring partiier-in-guilt, Hester Prynne, is standing beside the 
scaffold of the pillory, with the scarlet letter still burning on her breast — 
still burning into it ! There remains but for him to mount that scaffold— 
ill haste, as one w arliculo mortis, to take his shame upon him— and to 
lay open tlie awful secret, “ thougli it be red like scarlet,” before venerable 
elders, and holy fellow-pastors, and the people at largo, whose great heart 
is appalled, yet overflowing with tearful sympathy. The injured husband, 
again, is presented with memorable intensity of colouring. He quietly 
pitches his tent beside the dissembler, who knows him not; and then pro- 
ceeds— lente — with the finesse of a Macluavol, and the fiendish 
glee of a Mephistophiles, to unwind the 7ie.vus of the tragedy only to in- 
volve his victim inextricably in its toils. One feels how fitting it is that, 
when he has gained his purpose, old Kogcr Chillingworth should droop 
and his whole nature oolla])sc — that all his L^trengtli and energy, all his 
vital and intellectual force, should seem at once to desert liim, so that he 
w’ithers up, shrivels away, and almost vanishes from mortal sight, like an 
uprooted weed that lies welting in the sun — such being the self-generated 
retribution of one who luis made the very principle of his life to consist in 
the j)ursuit and systematic exercise of revenge. His it is to drain the 
dregs of the bitter truth, that 

To be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in thejiraim 

And what shall we say of Hester Prynne, his ill-mated, ill-fated bride? 
Gazing at so mournful a wreck, wc are reminded of the pathos and signi- 
ficance in the words of One of old time, of One who spake as never man 
spake: “ Seest thou this woman?” 'I he dlstinguisliing characteristic of 
Christian ethics has been said to lie in the recognition of the fact, that the 
poor benighted pariah of social life will often, in the simple utterance of 
a cheerful hope in his behalf, see a window opening in heaven, and faces 
radiant with promise looking out upon liim.* Mr. Hawthorne’s “search- 
ing of dark bosoms*’ has taught him a humane pyschology. lie will not 
judge by the mere hearing of the ear or seeing of the eye ; he can quite 
appreciate and illustrate by history — if history be philosophy teaching by 
example— the pregnant paradox of poor discrowned Lear, ending with 
“ And then, handy-dandy, which is the justice, and which is the thief?” 
Not that he palliates the sin, or acts as counsel for the defendant ; on the 
contrary, few have so explicitly surrounded the sin with ineffaceable de- 
formities, or the criminal with agonising woes. But h 
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our casuistry is pervaded by iterance of a thousand cumulative condi** 
tions, and this precludes him from* judging peremptorily by the outward 
appearance. Masterly is his delineation of Hester in her life of penance 
— the general symbol at which preacher and moralist may point, and in 
which they may embody their images of frailty — and over whose grave 
the infamy she must carry thither will be her only monument. A mystic 
shadow of suspicion attaches itself to her little lonesome dwelling. Chil- 
dren, too young to comprehend why she should be shut out from the 
sphere of human charities, creep nigh enough to behold her plying her 
needle at the cottage-door, or labouring in her little gaaden, or coming 
forth along the pathway that leads townward ; and then, discerning the 
scarlet letter on her breast, scamper off with a strange, contagious fear. 
She stands apart from moral interests, yet close beside them, like a ghost 
that revisits the familiar fireside, and can no longer make itself seen or 
felt ; no more smile with the household joy, nor mourn with the kindred 
sorrow; or, should it succeed in manifesting its forbidden sympathy, 
awakening only terror and horrible repugnance. Of a tale so told it may 
be well said that 

In proud Hester’s fiery pang we share,* 

It is highly characteristic of our author to make little Pearl a source of 
wild foreboding to her remorseful mother. The elf-child is so freakish, 
tetchy, and wayward, — she has such strange, defiant, desperate moods, — 
she plays such fantastic sp()rts, flitting to and fro with a mocking smile, 
which invests her with a certain remoteness and intangibility, as if she 
were hovering in the air, and might vanish like a glimmering light, 
whose whence and whither we know not, — that Hester cannot help 
questioning, many a time and oft, whether J’earl is a human child. 
Similarly it is devised that Hester sliould beliovo, with shuddering unwil- 
lingness, that the scarlet letter she wears lias endowed her with a new 
sense, and given her a sympathetic knowledge of the hidden sin in other 
hearts. She is terror-stricken by the revelations thus made. Must she 
receive as truth these intimations, so obscure, yet so distinct ? Surely, in 
all her miserable experience, there is nothing else so awful and so loath- 
some as this sense. What marvel if Hie vulgar, in those dreary old times, 
aver that the symbol is not merely scarlet cloth, tinged in an earthly dye- 
pot, but is red-hot with iqfemal fire, and can be seen glowing all alight 
wlienever Hester Prynne walks abroad after dusk. “ And, we must 
needs say, it seared Hester s bosom so deeply, that perhaps there was more 
truth in the rumour than our modern incredulity may be inclined to 
admit.” Thd picture is one that leaves an indelible impression on the 
mind. Nor may we forget to notice how skilfully the background is 
filled in, and in what excellent keeping with the foremost figures are tlie 
puritan, sombre shades behind. The patriarchal era of New England life 
has found no such vivid and graphic a painter as Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and it is evidently one which he knows to be his forte — witness the con- 
stancy of his attachment to its grim and rugged aspect. 

Less powerful and pathetic, but at the same time less open to objection 
on grounds already stated, The House of the Seven Gables” is a vi- 

♦ Dr. Holmes, of Boston (U. S.)* 
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gorous, liiglily-finished performance, of sterling value for its originality, 
its shrewd perception of character, its descriptions, its humour, and its 
plot. Nothing, says one of his reviewers, can be better than the manner 
ill which Mr. Hawthorne presses superstition into his service as a ro- 
mancer, leaving the reader to guess and explain such marvels as, at first 
seen down the dim vista of time, are reproduced more faintly in the 
world of the real jiresout. Ilis passion for studying idiosyncrasy is 
largely illustrated in this tine legend. He seems to have as keen a zest 
for individuality and eccentricity as Charles Lamb himself in actual life. 
“ Common natures,” says the latter,* “do not suffice me. Good people, 
as they are caded, won’t serve. I want Individuals. £ am inside up of 
queer points, and I want so many answering needles.” And thorough 
“ individuals” — in the sense most grateful to Elia, and most grammatically 
satisfactory to Archdeacon Harcf — are Clifford and liephzihah Pyn- 
cheon, Holgrave tlie dagucrrootyplst, racy old Uncle Venner, and that 
dainty piece of little womanhood, cousin Dia'be. Judge Pyncheon is 
one of those whited sepulchres from which Mr. Hawtiiorne has such a 
knack in scraping off the [laint ; the contrast between the male cousins 
is admirably brought out, and the effect of the catastrophe upon Clifford 
is developed with true “subjective” power. VVe love the description of 
the Old House, with its quaint figures and grotesque gothicisms, its 
seven gables and multitudinous lattices, its s[>acious porch, its mysterious 
fountain, its garden and grassplot. The book is ricli, too, in “strong 
situations.” It gives unusual scope, moreover, to its author’s humour — 
for instance, the otcliiiig of the “ First Customer,” Avitli his illimitable 
appetite for gingerbread versions of Jim Oow immediately after break- 
fast, and an elephant or two of the same matiiriel^ as a preliminary whet 
before dinner — or the portrait of good Uncle Venner, with his imme- 
morial white head and wrinkles, and solitary tooth, and dapper blue 
coat, ill-supported by tow-cloth trousers, very sliort in the legs, and 
bagging down strangely in the rear, — ^in short, a miscellaneous old gen- 
tleman, partly hiin^lf, but, in good measure, somebody else,— ran epitome 
of times and fashions. Mr. Hawthorne’s humour is habitually of a 
quiet order, contenting itself with descriptive passages at intervals, and 
glances of sarcasm en passant — sometimes, however, bubbling into the 
farcical, as in the fragment touching Mrs. Bullfrog. Old Maid 
Pyncl icon’s character, a compound of the pathetic and the ludicrous, 
affords ample play for the comic element ; and it is instructive to observe 
the limits to which comedy is restrained, and how it is made to enhance 
what is affecting in the poor spinster s portraiture. 

Such are this author’s two leading works. Before their appearance, 
lie had gained celebrity at home as a gifted tale-teller and essayist, by 
the publication of “ Twice-Told Tales,” and “ Mosses from an Old 
Manse.” Folks there are, in this unaccountable world, who can afford, 
or pretend they can afford, to turn up their nose (like a peacock, as Miss 
Squeers has it) at tales and story-books. These “potent, grave, and 
reverend aigniors” affect to say with one of Moliere’s heroes, 


* Life and Letters, vol. ii. 

t See “ Guesses at Truth,” vol. i., p. 151, 3rd edition. 
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C’en est trop, a la fin, v 

Et til me mets a bout par ces contes frivnhs* 

Do they include in their one fell swoop the tale of Troy divine, the tales 
of Boccaccio and Chaucer, the tales of the Princess Schelierazade ? A 
talc has been called the gei'iii of every other kind of composition — of 
Novel, Tragedy, Comedy, Epic, and all. “ It is the first key to tunc the 
infant’s heart, which swells up to the very eyes at its mother’s tale. It 
is often the last to win its way into the fastness of age, wliich weeps, 
and thiills, and shakes its grey locks at nothing so much as at a tale.” 
Old Menenius Agrippa immortalised himself by his faculty in this line 
of things, when he said to the seditious Homans (if wo may quote Shak- 
speare’s proem as authority) : 

1 shall tell you 

A pretty tale ; it may be, you have heard it ; 

But, since it serves my purpose, 1 will venture 
To stale’t a little more.f 

Assuredly the gift in question is no evory-day one, and this gift ]Mr. 
JTawthoriie possesses in no common degree. We need but aihitle to 
‘‘ Lady Eleanor’s Mantle,” “ Rappaccini’s Daughter,” Roger Melvin’s 
Burial,” “The Birth-Mark,” “Young Goodman Browne,” “The 
Haunted Mind,” &C. His stories have been likened to Tieck’s, in their 
poAver of translating the mysterious harmonics of Nature into articulate 
meanings ; and to 'roptfer’s, in higli finish and purity of style. Perhaps 
the chief fascination aliout them is their “ niiAvorkiliness.” Tlic self- 
willed wandering of dreamy thought in such pieces (hoAv Elia would 
have greeted them with an “ Ah, beiu‘dicite !”) as “ Monsieur dii Miroir,” 
“ Earth’s Holocaust,” and the “ T'rocession of Life,” is delightful. What 
caustic and comprehensive mental analysis in the “Christmas Banquet!” 
W’hat Bunyaii-like discernment in the “Celestial Railroad!” What 
spiritual insight in the “ Bosom 8er])ent!” But Ave must pause, in 
deference to our compositor’s stock of “ marks of admiration,” and to 
the gentle reader’s over-strained quality of mercy. 

Mr. HaAvthorne, we are told, is astonished at his OAvn celebrity, and 
“ thinks himself the most overrated man in America.” Let him bring out 
of his treasures things new and old — other original legends and other 
twice-told tales — and we can promise him a fresh and increasing fund of 
astonishment, until, like Katerfelt-o, his hair stand on end at liis own 
Avonders. And so wc bid him very heartily farewell ! 


♦ UEtourdi. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF NORTH AMERICA, IN 1849-50-51. 

BY. W. E. SURTEES, D.C.L. 

Part II. 

The two places of North America, in which 1 found the greatest 
novelty, were tlic mammoth cave in Kentucky and the island of Cuba. 
Each of these seemed a new and distinct world of itself ; in each I found 
a ground, an atmosphere, and a firmament, unlike what 1 had ever known 
before. 

On the 1st of April, 1850, 1 embarked at Charleston in the steam-ship 
Isabel, for Cub.'i ; to which the voyage is usually performed in about four 
days. But before bidding adieu, for a time at least, to the United States, 
I will indulge in some recollections of South Carolina, and of a distin- 
guished personage, who, though enrolled by the muse of history amongst 
the national worthies, was more especially honoured in this his native 
state. 

On that moi-ning the flags in the harbour of Charleston were drooping 
half-mast high for the death of Mr. Calhoun, which had just been an- 
nounced by electric telegraph from Washington. Mr. Calhoun, one of 
the senators returned by South Carolina to Congress, was possessed of an 
intellect unusually logical and wonderfully rapid ; had great experience 
in public affairs, having filled with the highest credit the situation of 
secrctary-at-war, and twice been elected to the second office in the nation, 
the office of vice-president; and, as leader of the democratic party, and 
champion of what in the South are called “ Southern Rights,’’ Iiad often 
in the senate been op[)OSpd to ^Ir. Webster ; who, even were he — what 
the late Mr. Sidney Smith said no man could be — ‘‘ as clever* as he looks,” 
must have felt on these occasions, that, in the intellectual combat, he 
might joy in a “ focmau worthy of his steel.” Those who questioned Mr. 
Calhoun’s judgment, never questioned his disinterested sincerity ; for, 
since the death of Washington, the purity, both in public and private life, 
of no other statesman has been more universally acknowledged than his. 
Mr. Calhoun’s forehead was high and prominent, though it seemed to me 
scarcely so high or so full as that of Mr. Webster; nor had it that “pent- 
house” prominence at the eyebrow, which is the most striking characteris- 
tic of Mr. Clay’s face, and wliich phrenologists would say was a sure sign 
of the acuteness of the perceptive faculties, and of that tact which the 
patriotic senator from Kentucky has often evinced in the management of 
men and parties. When I saw Mr. Calhoun, his large, bony, and manly 
face was wasted by consumption, and pallid with the shadow of coming 
death; but intelligence beamed from every feature and every line. His 
eye was very luminous. His hair, which was nearly white (for lie was 
within three years of seventy), bristled up from the sides and top of his 
head like the quills of a porcupinc.f This gave something of a wildness 
to his expression, which, however, was often sunned away by a winning 

* In some portions of the Unite<l States “ clover” is understood as meaning 
weakly amiable, or, in slang language, “ soft.” I will not presume to anticipate 
the verdict of future critics, and affirm that this was the sense in which it was 
applied by Mr. Sidney Smith to Mr. Webster. 

t In one of the public buildings of Charleston, there is a statue of Mr. Calhoun 
by Mr. Power, in which his hair is represented as having a wavy curl. 
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smile. His mouth was wide ; but Iiis thin and compressed upper and under 
lip indicated a man— 

Master of others* passions and his own. 

Mr. Calhoun, like most of the prominent politicians in the United 
States, belonged to The profession of the law — a profession whose indi- 
vidual members do not here realise a property at all commensurate to 
the vast influence which they exercise. But if they possess less wealth, 
they care less for its possession, than doethe mercantile classes. Their 
standing depends upon other circumstances ; and it is one of the most 
creditable features in the country that it should be so. They and their 
families seem to owe their position to their simplicity, their integrity, 
their intelligence, and their cultivation. Rather more than a fortnight 
before his death, Mr. Calhoun, on whom I had left a letter of introduc- 
tion, wrote, stating that lie was too ill to call on me, but requesting me 
to call on him at the boarding-house in Washington, where he had 
taken up his quarters. He received me in a large room, which he 
seemed to use as a sitting-room as well as bedroom, unless when occu- 
pying the public drawing-room of the house. His manner was open and 
friendly ; and, indeed, such were the manners w'hich I invariably found 
amongst tliose of the leading American statesmen, to whom, at Wash- 
ington, I had the honour of being introduced. He remarked upon the 
dangers that menaced the Union, and rather despondingly.* Alluding, 
I presume, to the large preponderance which the members from the non- 
slavo-holding states had already acquired in the national house of repre- 
sentatives, and the preponderance which, were California admitted as a 
non-slavc-holding state, they would acquire in the senate, he sj)oke of 
the balance of power of the different interests as being destroyed ; and 
declared that there was little chance of maintaining the Union, unless 
* some efficient check should be provided, by whicH one interest should be 
protected from the aggression of another ; and added, that in England 
this balance or check was effected by means of our House of Loixls. He 
was under a state of considerable excitement; appeared feverish; and 
spoke loudly and with the greatest rapidity. He did not volunteer to 
explain how he thought this protective check should he created ; nor did 
I consider it right then to ask him ; and I may not now presume to 
thi*ow out conjecture. But time will probably reveal his ideas on this 
subject ; for he has left behind liim the manuscript of a work on govern- 
ment, which the state of South Carolina has desired the privilege of 
publishing at its own expense. Mr. Calhoun was so kind as to ask mo 
to call again ; but, considering his state of health, 1 thought that I had 
no right to indulge myself in the gratification which another visit would 
have afforded me. 

But it is time that I should turn from the senator to the state which 
he represented, and to the city where he was adored. 

The imprisonment, by the state authorities, of all free “ coloured” 
persons who may aiTive in Charleston in ships, whether they be citizens 
of the northern states, of the Union, or of foreign countries, has, of late 
years, been a subject of complaint both at home and abroad. In South 


* It must, of course, be recollected that his own illness might lead him to take 
a dark and contracted view of the political horizon. 
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Carolina the coloured” is more mimcrous than the white population ; 
aud, as It was feared, and probably with reason, that the more fanatical 
of llic emancipationists would employ free stran;^er negroes to excite the 
slaves to rise against tlieir masters, any free person “ of colour” is, on 
the arrival of a ship, arrested and confined in jirisoi^ in order to prevent 
him from holding a dangerous intercourse with the slaves ; but, when 
the vessel that brought him is about to sail, he is returned to it. 

From Massachu'«!tts, some years ago, an active emancipationist came 
to Charleston to re-^ide. llis cf)ject was that ho might be on the spot to 
maintain the riglits of any imprisoned negro citizen of his state, by suing 
out a writ of habeas corpus^ not from one of the courts of the state of 
South Carolina, but from the local branch of the Court of the United 
States there estahlislied. This, as the party aggrieved belonged to a dif- 
ferent stat<jfroin that in wliich the grievance occurred, he would, according 
to the national constitutimi, have had a right to do. But before ho had 
effected anything, he n'ceived a liint that, if he would save himself from 
popular violence, h(3 had bettor speedily take his departure ; and, liaving 
that zeal which, in so good a cans(», “ would live to fight anotlier dav,” 
he coinjdied with the suggestion. The legislature of South Carolina, no 
doubt, lias substantial reasons, conneeted widi public safetv. for the law 
that it has passed ; and none but the worst of social incendiaries would * 
desire that the emancipation of slaves should lie attempted — and there it 
could not succeed — througli midnight massacre and servile war. I have 
an impression, the correctness of which F liavo not at this moment the 
means of ascertaining, tliat the free coloured” sailors from other states 
and nations have hero to be supported in prison at the expense of the ship 
which may haie brought tliem ; hut, certainly, if the citizens of “the 
Palmetto State” must needs take theso precautions for their oivn security, 
th(?y should take them at their own expense. 

Amongst the churches at (!Iharlestoii is one said to have been built at * 
the time, and from tlie plan, of Sir Christoplior W ren, and wliicb resembles 
in style the churclies with Creeian porticos erected in J^ondon by that 
great architect. This city has an appearance of age wliicli, in a eouiitrv 
Avhero almost everything is new^, seems venerable. Charlci-ton, Boston, 
and New Orleans are the only cities in t]i6 Ihiited States in 'which any 
ti*acc 3 of a past ago force themselves on your notice. 

The coast of South Carolina is loiv, and is fenced in by a number of 
small islands, which often consist of sand only, and grow' nothing but the 
palmetto. The palmetto is a small tree, producing its leaves at the top, 
like a palm, hut having a fan-like instead of dagger-like leaf. Its wood 
is valuable for building wharfs, as it does not rot in the water. It would 
probably, also, be useful in constructing fortifications, as I think, from its 
soft natui’c, a camioii-hall would bury itself iu it, and he stopped, without 
making splinters. Many of the rice-planters liave small w'oodeii lioust s 
on the islands, to which tliey go, early in May, to spend the summer. 

If they have not a house on an island, they generally have one in the 
pine-forests higher up in the country, iu either of which the air, in w'arm 
weather, is much more wholesome than in the neighbourhood of the rice- 
fields. 1 believe some of these islands produce a very fine cotton, called 
the sea-island cotton ; but all that I saw were barren. 

The principal rice planting is on the low^ flooded lands by the side of 
the rivers, where the waters are so far from the sea as not to be reached 
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by the brackish water, and yet so near the sea as to be dammed back by 
the rising, and let oft* by the ebbing, of the tide. Such lauds in the south 
are often covered with a deciduous tree, called a Cyprus, and arc then called 
Cyprus swamps. The rice lands there are prepared at great expense. 
They are surrounded with a wide embankment, which is constructed with 
peculiar precautions, in order that the water may not break through it. 
First a trench is dug, exactly in the course of the intended einbankinent, 
and the soil is thrown on each side. Tlien the soil is thrown back again, 
and the trench is lilled up. 'I'hen a large, deep ditch is dug in tho inside 
of the hold, and the soil, after having been carefully cleared from all roots, 
is piled up upon tlie soil' with wliich the first trench has been filled up, 
and wooden tunutds — there, I think, called trunks’* — with doors to let 
the water in anil out, are introduced into the bank thus constructed. 

Tho object of digging the first trench, and then tilling it up is, that the 
soil of the bank nuiy amalgamate from its very foundation, and leave no 
crevices at the bottom; for, if a little water should once percolate, it 
would presently be followed by a stream that w'ould sw'cep away the bank. 
The reason for excluding roots is lest, when they should decay, they 
might leave a little cliaiinel, which the water miglit penetrate. The 
bank being made a siillicicnt height, the fields arc cleared, levelled, and 
drained with ditches, llicc fiedds require at some penods to be flooded, 
and at others to be drained ; and by opening the doors of the tunnels 
you can at high tide Hood the fields, and at low tide drain them, when 
you like. Of course, from the district subject to such a mode of culti- 
vation, a very uiihcaltliy exhalation must in hot weather arise ; but it is 
3iot found seriously injurious to the negroes. 

Thei't, and the minor oireiices committed by slaves are tried and 
punished by the planter s domestic tribunal ; but such offences, as tho law 
visits with deatli, arc tried by the public autborities ; and when a slave 
is capitally executed, his umstcr receives from tlic state some pecuniary 
compensation for tho loss of his services. In the spring of 18o0, at 
^iew Orleans, an able-bodied nialesla^e, in the piinie of life, was averaged 
to sell lor between 800 aiid OCX) dollars ; and a female slave for bctwx*en 
700 and SOO dollars. But then the price of cotton was high ; and, with 
the price of cotton, the price of slaves iiiereasci. 

A planter is generally most unwilling to sell his slaves; if he parts 
with any, it is usually as a ])unisluneut for their own bad conduct, or as a 
last resource to relieve his eiiibarrassnients. All must regret that by a 
sale the members of a family may be separated ; but it is a satisfaction to 
know that the public feeling of the south protests against such sepa- 
rations. 

Many New Pmgland farmers have settled on the rich lands of the 
slave-holding states* on the Ohio, in order to cultivate them, not by slave 
labour, but by their own hands, and those of tlieir children. In the state 
of Delaware there is but a very small slave [lopulation, and in the state 
of Marj’laiidt the proportion of slaves to free men is b eing every d ay 
* In Kentucky and the western portion of Virginia. 

t It was thought right that the city of Washington, as tlie seat of the national 
parliament, should be free from the control of any state legislation ; and hence 
the district in which it was situated, called the District of Columbia, was pre- 
sented to the national government by the state of Maryland. Lady Emmdiiie 
Stuart Wortley observes, in her agreeably written tour, that she “ hopes and 
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diminished by European emigration. It is obvious that by peaceable 
state legislation several of these more northern states must, in the time 
of the present generation, become free. It is obvious, too, that the 
absolute and immediate emancipation of the slaves throughout the United 
States, which some desire, wo\ild create, and not remove, misery. The 
sad experience which w^e have gained in our West Indian colonies might 
convince us that personal, like political, freedom requires a long appren- 
ticeship. 

The rice planter has his own principal residence on some more elevated 
ground in the neighbourhood of his rice fields, very likely on a “ bluff” by 
the river ; and not far from his own house is a negro village, where lus 
“field hands” live. Scattcreil about Ins estates arc several large and 
comfortable cottages, where his overseers, always white men, live. The 
planter’s house is exceedingly comfortable, early all the houses in this 
country arc built of wood, and in the south the country houses are often 
raised, like wheat stacks, some feet from the ground, so that under them 
there may be a free ventilation. Comparing the planter to the feudal 
baron, I should liken liis overseers to military retainers ; for, in the south, 
unmixed Caucasian blood is, to a certain extent, considered as aristocracy. 
Under the overseers arc the drivers, the most trustworthy of the slaves, 
who, not working themselves, have to overlook an allotted number of 
labourers, and report to the overseers those who may be idle. 

In the south, the reception of a visitor is always cordial; and the 
slaves imitate towards you the ftiendly manners of their master and 
mistress, with a familiarity wliich amuses, but does not offend, you. The 
familiarity on the other hand of the free negro of the north, not unfre- 
quently partakes of the insolent and offensive. Judging from the man- 
ners and appearance of the slaves, agricultural as well as domestic, they 
are a Jight-liearted and happy people. Besides the comfort of the 
negroes, and the private police regulations of the various plantations, 
there is this remarkable ingredient of security in the slave-holding 
states, — namely, that the coloured people of mixed blood, whether free or 
slaves, despise the unmitigated African negro ; and, thougli by law they 
have no privileges superior to his, they attach themselves more willingly 
to the white population, as tliiit from which their most honourable descent 
comes. 

Satisfied with the conviction that the blacks are inferior to himself, the 
mulatto willingly admits his own inferiority to the whites. He compares 
liimself with the negro, and enjoys tlie pride of birth ; and it is but fair 
that he should have some peculiar to[)ic of consolation, for, with his 


thinks slavery will be done aw'ay with soon in the District of Columbia;” and 
adds in a note, *• since the letters were written, this lias taken place.” But I 
must remark that slavery is nut at present abolished there. As I understand the 
recent legislation on tlie compromise question, it abolishes a slave market which 
used to exist in this district, and prohibits permanent residents hero from intro- 
ducing new slaves; and hence, from the emancipation of slaves, which is constantly 
going on, slavery in the District of Columbia must in time be worn out. I will 
here remark, ns tlie work is unknown in England, that the ablest defence of “ the 
peculiar constitutions” of the south, which I have met with, is a “Memoir on 
Slavery,” by the late William Harper, Chancellor of South Carolina, w'hich was 
published in the shape of a pamphlet, and has recently been republished at New 
Orleans, in Dr. Bow’s Review. 
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mixed blood, he generally inherits a constitution more fragile tlian that of 
either the pure Caucasian or African races. 

In Avarm weather alligators come out of their nests at the sides of 
the rivers, and bask upon the banks ; where also a quantity of terrapin, 
a soil; of fresh-water turtle, considered good eating, are to be found. 
You here also often see the stork majestically promenading in the rice 
fields. In the south, buzzards arc valued as scavengers ; and in Charles- 
ton there is a penalty of five dollars for killing one. \ have seen there 
as many as twenty buzzards sitting on the roof of the market-place, 
whence, as tamo as pigeons in a farm-yard, they would fly down, and, 
almost under the wheels of the carts and the feet of horses that were 
passing, would devour any scrap of meat that was tossed away from the 
butchers’ stalls. Never were buzzards so petted as these ; and, unless 
their having been protected and pampered so long has precluded all 
thought on the subject (which if buzzards have any feelings of humanity 
must be the case), they must suppose that for their roost the roof has 
bpeii raised, and for their dinner the cattle have been slaughtered. 

But at (Charleston it is time to hurry on board the Isaheh and, loosen- 
ing the cables from the wharf made of palmetto trunks, to steam off on 
our voyage to Cuba. I was unable at Charleston to get any work that 
treated of Cuba, and I am not aware that the English language can 
boast of any work of Iiigh merit on this subject, though the island con- 
tains ample materials out of which one of interest might be made ; and, 
if it were illustrated by engravings of the architecture and natural 
scenery, it would be all tlie better.'*' 

It was on the 1st of Aj)ri], 1850, that I left CJharlestoii, We came 
off Key West, a little island on the coast of Florida, at the entrance of 
the Criilf of Mexico, both to leave and receive mail-bags and passengers. 
Secure in our largo steamer, that walked tlie water superior to tho caprices 
of the wind, I often thought of the circumstances under which, in tlie 
autumn of 1492, Columbus, having, through his enthusiasm and his 
genius, surmounted innumerable discouragements and difficulties, and 
having hoisted Ins Hag in the only one of his three small vessels that was 
decked from end to end, entered, for the first time, these seas, bearing 
with him the destinies of untold millions in the world which he had left, 
and in that whicli he was to reveal. 

Heu ! quantum fati parva tabella vehit ! 

The great object of Columbus was to discover a direct western passage 
to India ; and it is satisfactory to he assured that the united enterprise of 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race will, in tlie present age, 
accomplish, t by canals and railroads across the Isthmus of Panama, the 
chief hope of the Genoese navigator. 

A few hours before arriving at Cuba, you enter the tropics. Cuba w'as 

* 1 liavc seen the commencement of a scries of letters on Cuba, just publishing 
in the JVeu; York Chronicle, signed “ J).,” and attributed to a gentleman, whose 
industry, candour, and poetic feeling would particularly qualify him (could he 
only spare time, from his important public avoc^ations, to pay a long visit to tho 
island and digest the materials that ho had acquired) to do ample justice, on a 
larger scale, to the interesting subject. 

■)■ The arrangements for obtaining this desirable end have been greatly facili- 
tated by the recent “ Bulwer treaty.” 
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the first of the large islands on which Columbus landed. On tlio 28th of 
October, 1492, he came in sight of it. Imagining, then, that he was 
not far from India, he c;ilJed these islands West Indies, and the red 
men Indians — names which they have still retained. Here the sky is 
more deeply blue, the vault of heaven more lofty, the stars more distinct 
and large, than they appear even in the United States ; the sea seems 
hardly less clear by day than the air, or less brilliant with its phosphoric 
sparks by night than the starry firmament. So aerial, so pellucid is tlie 
deep blue of that water, that no wonder the simple natives of these islands, 
when they first saw the wliite sails and white crow of Columbus, should 
have supposed that he might have come sailing* into that crystal ocean 
from its sister element, the sky. 

The harbour of Havana is a wide, deep basin, with a narrow channel 
or neck opening into the sea. The basin is not the outlet of a river, and 
tlierefore is not liable to have bars formed at its mouth. Tiic neck Is 
commanded by strong forts on each side; and on the east side by a pre- 
cipitous hill crowned by a castle, called the Morro. The houses liere axe 
always flat-roofed, that they may he less exposed to hurricanes; as, in 
Quebec, they have steep slanting roofs, that the snow may slide off them. 
They are often of but one story high, a ciitmrnstance which gives the 
greater prominence to the principal buildings of the city. 'Ihe window s 
never liave glass sashes ; but, outside, have prison-liko iron bars, which, 
admitting the breezes, exclude less welcome intrusion. Inside there are 
shutters. At the top of these shutters is sometimes one small glass pane, 
with a sort of little cupboard door over it, which, were it open and the 
sliutters sluit, W'ould give light to the room, hnt not enable the inmates to 
SCO anything, out of the house, lower than a bird on the wing ; so rarely 
ill that climate must there he occasion to exclude the outward air. The 
streets are narrow, hut clean. The names of tlie shoiikeepers, instead of 
being painted over their doors, are inserted into long narrow flags, which 
art? stretched across the street from side to side by cords and pulleys. This 
succession of gay draperies above your head has a pleasing, but very 
foreign effect, and casts upon your sunny path frequent stripes of sliade. 
Some of the fine old-ftishioneil houses have in front a Moorish archway, 
within which are large folding gates, opening u])ou an entrance hail, be- 
yond which is another Moorish archway of a different shape, with other 
gates opening into an arched cloister bounding the four sides of a court- 
yard in the centre of the building; while in the middle of this court-yard 
there is a fountain. In such buildings the perspective is very imposing. 
I had never previously, except in drawings, seen anything resembling 
these arches. Their designs might have been copied from the halls of 
the Alhambra by the grandsons of those chivalrous warriors of tlie best 
days of Spain, wdio strove to suppress the signs of their exultation, when, 
on the 2nd of January, 1492, the exiled Bobadil delivered to King Ferdi- 
nand the keys of the palace, which had been that of his ancestors, and 
until then wlis his. The principal sitting-rooms in these houses have 
window’s, opening on the one side into the street, and on the other into 
the court-yard, to give a thorough draught; and, as the morning advances, 
an awning at tlie top of the house is drawn over the court-yard to ex- 
clude the sun. 

As I was one day walking through the streets of Havana, I saw, in a 
sitting-room on the ground-floor of a liandsome house, what appeared to 
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be a beautiful wax-work figure, of which tlie face only was exposed to 
view. The figure was stretched on what seemed a table, and was 
covered by a large case made of panes of glass, and having a pine-apple- 
shaped top. At the foot of the figure w'ere some imnieuso candlesticks 
with lighted candles in them. In the room was a gentleman in black, 
with clothes cut in the ordinary European shape, walking up and down, 
and smoking a cigar. The window -sluitters were open, so that it was 
impossible to pass along the street without seeing the whole spectacle. I 
asked in French a genUeman at the door of the house what it was. He 
answered, Une dame qui est niorte.” 

The face beneath that frame- work wa^the fairest face that I had seen 
in Cuba. In its calm sweetness it realised the description of that corse, 
to which Byron compares Greece, whose soul had passed away, while its 
beauty remained: 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Fro tlie first day of death is fled 
(Before decay’s offacing tinkers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers), 
vVnd mark’d the mild, angelic air, 

The rapture of repuse that’s iheie, 

The fix’d yet tender traits that sireak 
The languor of I lie placid cheek ; 

And — hut for that sad, shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not now', 

And, but for that chill changeless brow. 

Some rnomenls, ay, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d 
'file liist, lu5>t look by death reveal’d ! 

On two of its sides the city of Havana is enclosed by boulevards^ 
wlicrc are carriage-roads and footpaths, kept in the best order, shaded by 
aviinues of royal palm-trees, and bordered with evergreen and often ever- 
flowering shrubs. In these boulevards^ in the cool of the evening, the 
beaux and belles often take a drive in their vola/dcs. A volante sottic- 
thiiig ivsembles a gig, but has wheels of immense diameter, and its single 
horse, which is laden with silver trappings, and has a plaited tail tied to 
the saddle, is ridden postilion by a negro in the gayest livery. In the 
garden of the I’Liza de Armas, a public square, in wbieb the official 
residence of the Captain-General, or Governor, of Cuba is situated, ex- 
cellent music was played in the evening by a military band; and, duiiug 
the music, it is a place of much resort. 

The Tacon TJieatre, built in a faubourg just without the boulevards^ 
and called after tlie captain -general by whose order it was erected, is the 
largest and handsomest theatre in the New World; and here, on Sunday 
evenings, are sometimes excellent Italian operas, and sometimes masque- 
rades. Cock-fights, “ riuas do gallos” (which our transatlantic cousins, 
with a want of precision which 1 am at a loss to account jj^ir, have been 
pleased to call “ cJiickcu fights'' ), form no uncommon amusement with the 
Habaneras on a Sunday morning. 

“ The Bishop’s Garden,” two or three miles from Havana, was open to 
the public ; and though his palace within it has been reduced to a ruin, 
cither by a Iiun’icane or a fire (I have forgotten which), the grounds were 
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kept ill pretty good order. In that climate tlie fruit-trees seemed to be 
puzzled by the seasons ; but it would appear that they had for the most 
part eome to the conclusion that it was safest to produce “ the fruits of 
autumn and the flowers of spring/’ in admirable confusion and profusion^ 
all the year round. The poniegTanate was amongst the slirubs, which, 
when I was in Cuba, offered you, from the same bough, the ripe fruit and 
the flower. The shrubs and trees were very beautiful. An avenue of 
mango-trees in the Bishop’s Garden afforded, beneath their glossy, deep 
evergreen leaves, a cool, shady retreat from the scorching, glaring sun. 
But amongst the flowers in tlie beds 1 did not see much that we in Eng- 
land could envy, as sunflower^ and roses — either the same, or very like 
some of those in our gardens— seemed to predominate. 

The palm, rising from the earth with its white column, and, at its 
very summit, rolling over, like a green fountain, its leafy capital ; the 
cocoa-nut tree, with its boll not quite so straight and regular, but display- 
ing to you, in compensation, pendant from its green crown, its agreeable 
fruit, the milk witfiin which, though the outer shell has been basking in 
the sun, is as cold as if it liad been taken out of an ice-house ; the 
banana and the platano, which much resemble each other, rearing their 
straight poles to the height of about ten feet, and having at their top a 
long rich cluster of fruit, together with large leaves that turn over and 
hang down like so many green fans, the sticks composing which have 
come apart; impenetrable hedges, formed of a sort of sharp-pointed aloe, 
called, 1 believe, saporcl^ and often tangled with flowering creepers; and 
whole fields in which pine-apples grow as thick as turnips witli us, — these 
arc some of the j)eculiariti(‘.s that characterise the rural scenery near 
Havana. 

I was sitting under one of a row of palms by a stream, near the 
Bishop’s Garden, ruminating on the prospect, wondering whether the 'pre- 
adamite creation resembled that of the tropics, and fancying that I had 
seen resemblances in the fossils of the slate and coal formations to the 
vegetation around me, when I w’as startled from my reverie by a palm- 
leaf falling at my feet. So long, so thick, and so heavy Avas this branch- 
like leaf, and so great was the height from Avhich it fell, that, had it 
lighted upon me, it wo^ld probably have done me a serious injury. 

At Cuba, I had only one introduction of the slightest value. When I 
was at iiavana, the English consul, Mr. Crawfoixl, was absent; hut 
through the friendliness of his brother, I had been provided w ith a letter 
of introduction to the consul of the United States,* General Campbell. 
Under such circumstances it Avas particularly gratifying to me to be re- 
ceived and treated by the American consul and his accomplished family 
with the Idndness Avhich they shoAved me. 

At Cuba, Columbus first saw' the red men smoke cigars, to Avliich they 
gave the name of tobacco ; and, Avith their lands, the white men have 
inherited one remarkable trait of their predecessors, for the Cubans smoke 
after every meal, and indeed almost all day long. This, either from the 
nature of the climate, or from living, even when in the house, exposed 

* The government of the United States is in America often called by the cant 
phrase of “ Uncle Sam,” from, 1 am told, the initial letters of United States and 
Uncle Sam being the same. 
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to the open air, whoever stays in Cuba can do with impunity. When I 
wanted some cigars I asked General Campbell from whom he could 
recommend me to buy them. He mentioned Ugues as a person of re- 
markable integrity, and one in whose manufactory nothing but the best 
tobacco was used. Smokers may have a curiosity to know what in Cuba 
I paid for his cigars. I paid, then, four dollars a hundred for large cigars of 
the regalia size, and a dollar and a quarter a hundred for cigars of tlio size 
most commonly smoked in London. Both were made of the same 
tobacco ; but the former were not only larger, but were twisted with 
greater smoothness, so as to make them look, but not smoke, better. 

Amongst the charms of Havana were the baths cut out, in little cham- 
bers, in the coral reefs, upon which the portion of the city, lacing the 
sea, is built. You cannot bathe in the open sea, or you would be de- 
voured by sharks ; but these baths are close to the sea, and have loopholes 
cut in the rock, opening into it ; so that each W'ave which breaks against 
the shore enters them. Sheds are erected over these baths, and you pay 
a small piece of silver money for the privilege of using a bath. There is 
here a rise and fall of the tide of about two feet only. I used to go early 
every morning to these baths. 

From Havana I went by railroad half a day’s journey to the village of 
Guiness, on the opposite side of the island, in order to see some coffee 
and sugar plantations ; and I found several of my countrymen on the 
train filling the office of enginemen. All that I saw of Cuba that was 
cultivated at all, was cultivated carefully ; and artificial irrigation was 
there much practised. 

Whilst T was at Guiness, an advertisement of a hull-fight in t!ic town 
at the opposite side of the harbour to Havana, appeared in the news])apers. 
It was to take place on tlic afternoon of the following day; so, on the 
following morning, I returned to Havana that I might not lose the only 
opportunity that I might ever have of seeing the celebrated national 
amusement of the Spaniards. The reader may have seen the Coliseum, 
or may bo acquainted with the description of it in Coriniie : “ Cc siiperbe 
edifice servit d’arene aux gladiatcurs cornbattant centre les bfttes feroces. 
C’est aiusi (pi’on amusait et trompait le peuplc llomaiii j)ar des emotions 
fortes, alors que les sentiments naturels ne pouvaioiit plus avoir lessor. 
L’oii cu trait par deux portes dans le Colysce : Tune qui etait cojisacr^e 
aux vainqueiirs, I’autrc par laquelle on emportait les morts. Slngulicr 
mepris pour I’cspece humaine que de dcstiiier d’avance la mort ou la vie 
de riiomnic an simple passe-temps d’un spectacle. Titus, le meilleur des 
ernpereurs, dedia cc Colysce au j)cuple Romain.” And the wooden am- 
phitheatre, the plaza He toros, situated some mile or mile and a lialf from 
Havana, was just such a building as in the days of Titus might have 
been erected as the provincial Coliseum of some remote city- of the Roman 
empire. The amphitheatre was open to the heaven ; and the tiers of seats 
were protected from the infuriated bull by being raised a considerable 
height above the arena. There were three gates leading into the arena; 
through one of these, over which appeared a royal banner and a military 
band, the champions on horseback entered ; through another the live 
bulls entered; and througli the third, the dead bulls and dead horses w'ere 
dragged; and, probably, had any of the men in the bull-fight been 
“ butchered to make a ” Cuban “ holiday,” they would have been carried 
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ofF throij^li the same. On this occasion, a strong wooden cage, as big 
as a room, had been fixed in tlie centre of the arena ; and, to diversify the 
amusement of the day, a bull and a tiger were introduced into it that they 
might fight; but, having af)[)roaclied each other, they seemed soon to 
come to an iinderstaiKiing, that it should not he their own faults if they 
were killed for the public amusement ; and, declining the combat, they 
drew off to opposite corners of the cage. The ladies of Cuba, unlike their 
sisters of Spain, have now disconllnued attending biill-fights; and, from 
my own experience of the intense all-absorbing interest which the spec- 
tator feels in these exhibitions, I will add that it is an instance of self- 
denial for wliich they (l(‘servo no little credit. Would you recal the sen- 
sations with which, at your first play, you watched the clashing of the 
swords of the actors, whose combat and whose danger seemed to your ex- 
perience to have something of reality? If so, attend a bull-fight. True, 
it is a cruel jiastimc. Jt may make you feel faint or sick to read or to hoar 
its details, hut not to see them. Your blood w'ill he too hot, your heart 
will boat too fjuick for that. Sick or faint ! who over was sick or faint 
when the trumpet sounded for ilie charge of cavalry, though the dead 
and the dying wore ]i(‘aped around him! 

Well, here, too, the trumpet sounds ; tlie gate of one of the e.i- 
tranccs— it is the /or//— is thrown open, and the devoted hull ad winces 
througli that gate, by wliich, for him. there is no return. Already the 
picador^ mounted and gorgeonaly attired, and prv)tected as to lii**' right 
leg with a sort of iron jack-boot, is in the arena. He bears a Jance 
not armed with a spear, but a goad; and is sitting on a worn-out 
hack, the eyes of which arc covered, that he may the more willingly 
obey the bridle. He has hoen endeavouring to make poor Ko'dnante 
curvet— poor llosinante, whose long services to the human race dcseiwe 
an easier, if not a later, death than that with which he is threatened ! 
Should the bull he eager for the combat, the picador couches his lance, 
and- hastens to moot him. It is his object to strike the lance into the 
shoulder of the bull as ho mak(?s his charge, and by main force to push 
back or turn him, so as to jircvent him from closing upon the horse. 
Sometimes, however, the bull catches the horse with his horns in the 
belly, and lifts both lior.^e and man in the air, or throws both together 
on the ground; and then pedestrian bull -fighters rush forward, and, 
shaking their bright cloaks in his face, endeavour to draw him away 
from Ills victims. On one occasion, when the hull had made a successful 
charge, the spciJtators called out to the rider to look at Iiis horse. He 
turned round and rode out of the arena, the poor animal being in a state 
which 1 have too much consideration for the reader to describe. If the 
bull is not disposed to “show fight,” he is rendered furious by barbed 
darts, sometimes with little flags, and sometimes withjighted crackers at 
their upper end, which are dexterously thrown and stuck into his neck. 
These darts are called handerillas. If the bull is “game,” these darts 
are not thrown at him at first, and, indeed, the darts with crackers are 
not used at ail. When the picador has had some encounters, the ha7i- 
derilleroSj in smart and tight fancy dresses with short jackets, and bear- 
ing in the one hand a handerilla, and in the other a cloak, play their 
part on foot. They shake their cloaks in the bull’s eyes, and then, when 
ne rushes at them, they, just as he is upon them, trip on one side, and 
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insult his failure by sticking a dart into his neck as ho passes. When 
they are very hard pressed, they run into one of several little passages 
which are made by putting up a few strojig boards, so near the side of 
the arena, that there is ju'^t room for a man to enter. The most extra- 
ordinary circumstance in tlic sport, and that which demonstrates what an 
intensity of interest it must create, is that, when the bull makes a 
s^cessfnl charge, tlie whole amphitheatre I’esounds just as much with the 
c" of “ Toro ! torn ! ” as it does v\ ith the appropriate language of applause, 
when tile picador has gallantly charged him with his lance, or the 
handerillcro lias skilfully added another javelin to those on his mane, or 
the matador ustriick with unerring eye ami hand the fatal stroke. Last 
enteis the scene the messenger of death, the matador. Tie is armed 
with a two-edged sword, that rather resembles an old Roman sword, and 
lias a cloak slung over his left arm. The bull is now nearly exhausted 
by fatigue and by loss of blood. 13ut shall ho expire, and uiircvengcd ? 
He makes a last exertion, ami strives, with a staggering foot, to rush at 
the matador. Ihit the matador^ stepping on one side, holds out to him 
with his left liaiul his cloak, while, with his right, as the bull is passing 
him, he plungt's his sword througli his chest, just between the shouhler- 
boiic and the ribs, down to his heart, when — procumbit htimi bos —a, 
dead wt'ight sinks upon the ground. Some half-naked negroes then 
cntcM’ the arena, and drag tlie body through the gate of the dead. A 
little sand is sju’inklcd over his blood ; the band strikes up a tunc ; after 
which a lancer on a fresli horse, and a fresh bull, enter the lists. On the 
occasion on which I was present, four bulls and two horses were killed. 

In Cuba, T understand, the public celebration ol* no religion but that of 
Rome is allowed. The cathedral at Havana had exquisite music, but the 
tunes anti the instrumental jierforniaiice more resembled those of an opera 
than did any which I had [ireviously heard in a place of worship. In- 
deed, within the choir was a band, with violins and all kinds of musical 
instruments. It was generally, perhaps always, open* in the day, and 
was a sweet and cool retreat. But the object of most attraction there is 
contained in a niche in the wall of the chancel ; Tor here, behind a mural 
nioiiumcnt, conquisiiig a bust of Columbus, a sepulchral urn contains liis 
honoured dust. The inscri[)tion on the niomiment, being translated, is as 
follows ; “ Oh, remains and image of the great Columbus, may you rest 
a thousand ages guarded iu the urn and in the remembrance of our 
nation 

* In such places an Englishman must sometimes contrast witli pain the conduct 
of the Church of Komo with that of some of the rulers of his own national Church. 
In the abbey cliurch at Bath there is, or was, two or tlirce years ago, service on 
some of the M'eek days; but on these occasions the west entrance, with tlie nave, 
was shut up, <and you apiiroached the choir, where service was performed, by 
a little side-door at the oast, missing altogether the part of the church whicli had 
grand proportions. If you wanted to see that, you had to find out the pew -opener, 
and pay her for turning the key of a door. Surely our ancestors erected such 
magnificent edifices under the impression that the mind of the worshipper might 
be elevated — that it might be better prepared to approach the throne of God by 
bis passing through such a vestibule; and they never could have contemplated 
that a time would come when, just before and after service, it would be turned by 
the clergyman and churchwardens into a sixpenny peepshow. 

t O restos o imagen del grande Colon, mil siglos durad quardados en la uma y 
en la remembracia de nuestra nacion! 
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The relics of Columbus have been almost as frequently moved as those 
of St. Cuthbert, who also had (if monkish chronicles are to' be believed), 
though in a different sense, 

Tolnted to otlier worlds, and led the way. 

The body of Coliinibus, which had been buried and reburied in Spain, was 
removed to the island of St. Domingo ; and, hence, was at length collected 
in an urn, and carried to Cuba, all that remained of the first conquc]|Pr» 
legislator, and missionary, whose exploits the groat ocean did in^t bouni 
The name of Colnmhus is by the Spaniards written Colon. The inseiip- 
tion on his first tomb — that at Valladolid — is literally translated in the 
following couplet : 

To Castille and Leon 
A new world gave Colon.’*^ 

Had this inscription been repeated, it would have seemed to reproach the 
S]>aniards of the present day with the advantages which they have lost ; 
for, of this vast gift, the islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico are all that they 
retain. 

These islands used to he regarded politically as integral parts of Spain; 
and, as such, sent representatives to the Spanish cortes. And, though 
the f)rivileges of these islands (which may be presumed never to have 
comprised suffieiont guarantees for liberty) have in some respects been 
curtailed, they, for some purposes, and especially those of taxation, 
arc still treated as portions of the mother country. The taxes of Cuba 
eontributc a most important proportion of the S[)anish revenue. Hence, 
quite independently of all general considerations of the balance of power, 
any nation, whose private ca])italists have advanced loans to the Spanish 
government on the security of its revenue, is bound, in justice to its own 
citizens, to endeavour, while such dc^bts remain unpaid, to prevent Cuba 
from being wrested fiom Spain by foreign invasion. At the time of the 
recent sad and ill-advised expeditions of General Lopez, some of the 
United States newspapers, which supported the adventurers and the an- 
nexation of Cuba to the Union as the consequence of their enterprise, 
maintained that England would eventually attempt to appropriate it, if 
the United States did not anticij)ate her. Never was there a greater 
mistake. Why, England would not accept Cuba at a gift: for she is pledged 
to herself and to the world to possess no more slavc-holdiug colonies; she 
never interferes with vested rights without giving compensation ; and her 
people arc not prepared to pay another 20,000,000/. sterling to purchase 
the freedom of the slaves of the Cubans. The taxes paid by Cuba to the 
Spanish treasury arc an immense annual drain upon her resources. Still, 
however, she continues rich, and her planters rival in their wealth the 
opulent nobility of the old world. Tlielr fields produce more than one 
crop of Indian corn in the year ; and the sugar-cane, which in Louisiana 

* A Castillo y a Leon 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon. 

Another version of the same original epitaph is: 

Por Castilla y por Leon 
Nuevo mundo hallo Colon. 

Though no Spanish scholar, I have ventured to select the former as the neater 
of the two. 
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has to be planted c^xy two or three years, continues in Cuba to yield 
crops for a kjlsg succession of years (I think for ten or twelve), from the 
same root. Cuba has no paper money, no copper currency that 1 ever 
saw, ithS no banks. Indeed, I was assured that the jealousy entertained 
b^ fifpain of all sorts of meetings would prevent the establishment of such 
an' insdtution as a joint stock bank in the island. 

TH# Spaniards speak of the native Cuban colonists as being ignorant 
and degenerate, and frequently tainted with Indian and African blood. 
But this, we must recollect, is a description of a people given by those 
who haye injured them, and who want an excuse for having deprived 
them of all the public offices of trust, honour, and emolument in their 
own island. The bureaucratic insolence of the Spanish stranger is felt 
from one end of Cuba to tlie other ; and in the necessary intercourse 
with the authorities on the subject of passports — and you cannot move 
without one prescribing your route — the traveller observes more than 
the usual amount of that low swagger and lounging indifference which 
often characterise the dregs of official life. 

The Cuban slave has one peculiar and valuable privilege, which should 
tend to make his master indulgent and himself industrious. If he wishes 
to change his master, and can get any one else to give for him a certain 
sum fixed by law, he can, on application to a piibljc officer, compel his 
master to sell him to the pui’cbaser that he has interested in his behalf. 
That this law is not a dead letter, I know ; for an innkeeper at Guiness 
— a Mrs. Lawrence, from Boston in Massachusetts — told me that, much 
to her regret, she had through its operation been obliged to part with a 
valuable slave. On Sunday, it is a strange sight to a European, on 
w’alking through some of the hack streets of Havana, to see, through the 
open windows of small houses of entertainment kept exclusively for them, 
negroes in fantastic groups; some dancing, A\hilc others are playing 
instruments; and all apparently as merry and thoughtless .as young 
children just escjipoJ from their task at school for a holiday. 

Their dances and their instruments were African. Sometimes they 
knew them only through the traditions of tlicir parents, but often, alas ! 
they themselves had danced them and played them in Africa ; and occa- 
sionally, it is probable, even within a lew months of the day on which 
I was present at tbeir performance. It was quite notorious — I was told 
it over and over again — that, on the payment to the captain -general of a 
fixed proportionate sum, a Cuban might import as many African slaves 
as a slaver could contrive to run upon the coast, notwithstanding that 
ever since 1821 their importation nad been foi hidden by law and by 
treaty. I am soriy that 1 did not at the time write down the amount of 
bribe which had to be paid for the introduction of each slave. I believe 
it was two doubloons, and a doubloon is worth sixteen dollars, or about 
£3 5s. of English money. It is just possible that the sum mentioned to 
me may have been three doubloons— and I am willing that the captain- 
general should have the advantage of the doubt — and, if it were so, I 
have done the injustice of rating the price of the honour and honesty of 
the highest Spanish officitil at Cuba between £3 and £4 lower than its 
common market price. In estimating, how'cver, a man’s conduct, one 
must not omit entirely from consideration the standard of the class and 
country to which he may belong. You w'ould not have hoped for the 
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same grace in the inhabitant of Memphis, who had been taught that in 
the nver the crocodile, audio the air the beetle, presented fitting objects 
of worship, that you would have required in his Athenian contemporaiy, 
whose wont long had been, at the shrine of Delphi, 

To “view tlie Lord of the unerring bow, 

Tlif God of life, and poetry, andlight-^ 

The Sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight 

and at the Temple of Cyprus, to wreathe, with votive myrtle, 

The shrinking “ statue that enchants the world.” • 

And it would, perhaps, have been unfair to have expected that the 
common amount of integrity of a gentleman of the United States, or of 
England, slioiild have been found in the Conde de Alcoy. Still let us hope 
that the chajigc, whicli has since taken place, may have been for the 
better ; as he has recently been superseded. 

It is a more profitable speculation, where it is practicable, to import 
than breed slaves ; hence, in Cuba, few women are imported in propor- 
tion to the men, and successive generations of negroes are “ used up” and 
replaced by others from Africa. The continuance of the slave-trade is 
opposed to the principles of the northern and southern portions of the 
United States, and to the pecuniary interests of their southern planters. 
The planter of the Union does not increase his stock of slaves by impor- 
tation, but his Cuban and Brazilian rivals do ; therefore they can raise 
produce like his by cheaper labour. 

A letter, dated 2nd of May, ItStiO, ivas w'ritten to mo by an able friend, 
living in a British colony, in which, to a commission for the suppression 
of the slave trade, lie fills a judicial situation ; and I will make a fjuota- 
tion from it : merely adding, that, as it w^as only a few weeks before the 
first of these tw’o chapters on North America was published that I deter- 
mined upon writing upon that subject at all, I have not had time to obtain 
the permission of my coiTCspoiulent to make use of his letter ; but tiiat, 
as my object is to give the matter to which he alludes some slight addi- 
tional chance of falling under the eye of the philanthropic politicians of 
the United States, I trust he will forgive the liberty. The letter says, 

“ No country is more severe upon slave-trading than the United States, 
when she fairly catches her subjects iu the act; btit, unfortunately, 
the American flag is much prostituted in the provision of slaves to 
Brazil and Cuba by means of United States vessels, which are really 
sold to Brazilians, but go to the coast of Africa under United 
States colours, by which means they avoid the search of our ships (as 
America never would give us a right of search) until our cruisers are out 
of the way, when slaves are popped on board, the Brazilian Hag hoisted, 
or none at all, and the venture fairly off towards Brazil or the Spanish 
colonies, as the case may be. This iniquitous state of things, unworthy 
of the Americans in every way, has been alluded to by the president in 
his address to congress. 1 am sony to say our commission has had many 
opportunities of attesting the fact. Two cases were particularly iniqui- 
tous. They occurred on the east coast of AfHca, and were those of the 
American vessels the Kentucky and the Pqrpoise.^^ 

Understanding from some of my late fellow-passengers, citizens of the 
United States, tliat they bad received letters from home, informing them 
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that General Lopez was likely to land an invading force on the island in 
a few days, and being anxious, in consequence of my ignorance of 
Spanish, to leave before any confusion occurred, 1 embarked at Havana 
for New Orleans in a saving-vessel called the Adams Gray, and arrived 
at my destination not many days before Lopez and his companions did 
at theirs. 

Tn Cuba there is an export duty on tobacco ; but, ns I took away with 
me only a few boxes containing 800 cigars, the custom-house officers 
said that they should not exact it. At New Orleans, however, my cigars 
were taken to the custom-house ; and it cost me two hours’ time and 
forty per cent, duty, to get them through it. At all the ports of the 
United States that 1 entered, the passengers* luggage is examined by the 
custom-house oflicers on board the vessel which brings you, instead of 
being, as it is with us — to the great loss of time of the j)assenger — most 
luinecessarily, and therefore most improperly, taken to the custom-house 
to be overhauled. It is some years since 1 have landed at the port of 
London. When I last, however, had the misfortune to have my trunk 
and caiq)et-bag in its custom-house, I observed that after the examination 
was done, a sort of porter, who had been watching for you in the custom- 
house, came up to the different passengers and asked them whether they 
wanted a hackney-coach ; then, having brought it to the door, he pro- 
ceeded much in this fashion, “ M’am, allow me to take your work-bag ; 
pray, m’am, let me carry that cloak ; sir, your umbrella and stick, if you 
please.*' But when, under the escort of this civil porter, you arrived at 
the coach-door, you found that he ha<l not only a specific charge for 
calling the coach, but also a separate authorised domaml of so many pence 
for every separate article which he had carried. It might have been 
thought that as passengers* luggage had not l>een carried into the custom- 
house for their own gratification, it would have been carried out of it 
without putting them to expense. I should like to know how much, and 
to whom, these civil porters paid for permission to wait in the rooms of 
the custom-house. Can government have allowed this miserable petti- 
ness to continue last year, and disgrace us before the world ? 

But let us return to New Orleans. Though the northern people, 
bringing with them their English names, arc greatly increasing in num- 
bers at New Orleans, and though there is an immense amount of English 
capital invested in this city, and many English merchants and clerks re- 
siding there, and even some London shopkeepers having branches of their 
establishments, yet all the older parts of the city are unmistakcably 
French. Here the inscriptions over the shops are in the French lan- 
guage, and, in it, the actors perform and the Church of Rome preaches. 

An Englishman is accustomed to see ships ; the great amount of ship- 
ping, therefore, at the lower end of the crescent sweep of the river, upon 
which th^city is built, has for him none of the interest of novelty ; but, 
proceeding upward on the “ levee,” or artificial bank protecting the land 
from the river, he arrives at such a sight as has never been seen elsewhere 
than at New Orleans. Here he finds 1 should think at least two miles, 
and perhaps more, of wharfage quite filled with a continuous line of 
nothing but immense river-steamboats. Nor is that surprising, when it 
is considered that the Mississippi and its tributaries, and the tributaries 
again which fall into them, have been calculated to afford a freshwater 
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Bteam-navigation of 16,674 miles in extent; that the country which they 
water comprises the most fertile soil in the world ; and that the race inha* 
biting it has often sliown in, portions both of New and Old England, 
that it had energy to make tlic least fertile productive, or, if at length it 
should be found unprofitable to plough the laA, would plough the sea 
instead, and reap from that its golden harvest. With the increase of 
the population each year, there must be an increased development of the 
boundless resources of the mighty west. But is New Orleans likely to 
retain her relative importance ? Will she still continue to receive consign- 
ments from every land from which the Mississippi obtains waters ? Pro- 
bably not ; for last spring was nearly completed, and perhaps may now 
be quite, a line of railroad connecting the upper part of the Ohio river 
with New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, all Atlantic ports ; and, as 
canal and railroad communications increase, the western waters” must 
be tapped,” and cheap and rapid communications must be made uniting 
some of the cities of the Ohio with Richmond on the James’s river, and 
some of the cities of the Mississippi with Charleston ; both of which com- 
municate with the Atlantic Ocean. The distance from New Orleans to 
the Gulf of Mexico is considerable, and the navigation tedious and wind- 
ing. Several vessels are generally towed up to New Orleans together 
by a steamer ; but, under any circumstances, the ascent of the river is a 
great increase of expense. For this reason, and because the Atlantic cities 
are far nearer Europe, much of the western commerce is likely to be 
eventually transferred from New Orleans to the “ Atlantic cities.” The 
crescent city” is, I think, the dearest place tliat I ever was in ; and 
money seems here to be mjide and squandered with the greatest rapidity. 
Here, as indeed in some ('ther portions of the Southern States, you see 
no copper-money in circulation ; the only place at which it is the custom 
to receive or pay it being the Post Office. 

In England, from the circumstances of our population, there are two 
words, which, though not strange in sound, do not for the most part 
convey to us very definite ideas. It is not improbable that, if a party of 
English persons were suddenly asked to give a syrionyme for the word 
creole,” some of them would answer “ quadroon” — a mistake for which 
I can assure tliem they would not very readily be pardoned by an indivi- 
dual properly comprised under the former appellation, whatever they 
might by that under the latter. But both creoles and quadroons are 
abundant in Now Orleans. 1 conceive the term quadroon, defined with 
precision, to mean that variety of the human race which is bom from the 
union of a white father witli a mother who was the cliild of a white man 
and an unmixed negress. But 1 think in the United States it is commonly 
applied to all those mixed descendants of the African and European races, 
in which the complexion more nearly approaches that of the white than 
that of the black ancestors. In Tchudi’s Travels in Peru, a German 
work, of which an English translation has been published in tffe United 
States, is to be found a distinct Spanish name for almost every possil;»Ie 
cross of the European, African, and American-Indian races amongs;^^ 
each other. In all of the slave-holding states of the Union, a white per- 
son is prohibited by law from intermarrying with any one, whether free 
or slave, who has ‘‘coloured blood.” And, in tlie non-slave-holdiog states, 
almost as strong an intei*diction to such an alliance is placed by public 
custom and opinion. Nowhere, 1 believe, throughout the United States, 
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would a coloured person*’ be permitted to sit down at a fable^tfhote to- 
gether with those of the white race. And the effect of a single cross is 
visible to the experienced eye of a native for remote generations. To us, 
in a country inhabited by a race exclusively Caucasian, those laws and 
customs, at the first view, appear unreasonably hard ; yet I presume that 
there they are desirable or necessary, in order to procure a most im- 
portant result — namely, tlie .maintenance of the purity of the white 
race.* But neither law nor custom inexorably prohibits an inter- 
marriage with those of Indian descent. The blood of the Princess 
Pocahuntas, whose warm, generous heart has long since mouldered in 
British soil, is still respected in the veins of some of the gentry of Vir- 
ginia-t 

The story of Pocahuntas is a beautiful episode in the heroic period of 
American history. Shortly after the commencement of the seventeenth 
centuiy, Captain Smith, the most able and enterprising of the settlers in 
the new colony of Virginia, had been taken prisoner by the Indians, and 
was sentenced by their emperor, Powhatan, to have his brains dashed 
out; when the favourite daughter of tlie monarch, the young Poca- 
huntas, whose tears had been unable to move the stern resolve of her 
father, rushing to the spot of execution, laid her own head between the 
head of the prostrate victim and the upraised clubs of the executioners. 
It was too much : the father yielded. Pocahuntas afterwards was con- 
verted to Christianity, and married to an English gentleman of the name 
of Rolfe, who was one of the colonists. She then visited England, where 
she was received with distinction ; and, as she was preparing to return to 
her native country, died at Gravesend. 

Gentle spirit ! who can tell when shall end the influence of thy deed 
of mercy? Already, for two centuries, have the severe laws, which for- 
bid the amalgamation of the distinct varieties of the human race, been 
relaxed for thee! Already, for two centuries, when the rifle of the 
white man has covered the naked breast of an Indian foe, oft, at the 
remembrance of thy sweet story, has its point been turned harmless to the 

it is now time to inquire what means a creole in New Orleans. 

I had some notion that it might there mean a very pretty woman. In 
my faith, however, in this interpretation of the word, I was soon a good 
deal shaken ; not (as every re^er who has been at New Orleans will 
readily believe) by hearing the term applied to a lady who was otherwise, 
but by seeing on a barn-door the words “ creole hay,” and on the break- 
fast bill of fare at the St. Charles’s hotel the words “ creole eg^.” In 
my perplexity, I applied, on the latter occasion, to the Irish waiter who 

* M. de Beaumont, the travelling companion in America of M. de Tocqueville, 
author of “ Democratic en Ainerique,” docs not appear to have valued or seen 
this. His novel, ** Marie ou rEsclavage aux Etats-Unis,” in which he appears to 
have aimed at doing for the United Statcsfliat which Madame de Stoel, in her 
“ Corinne,” has done for Italy, contains observations on society often acute, deli- 
neate, and subtle— what the Erench call Jin — but does not show the mind of a 
statesman or philosopher. It indicates the possession of perceptive, rather than 
of reflective, powers. 

t Yet I am assured, by those who have lived in Central America, that, in 
some of the nations there, a cross of African is considered less discreditable than 
a cross of Indian blood. So unfixed on some subjects are the foundations of public 
opinioo. 


eround 

But 
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was standing behind my cliaii*, to know what ‘‘ creole eggs” were. And 
he answered me as glibly as possible, “Boiled eggs, please your honor. 
‘ Creole ’ means boiled.’^ But it could not well bear that meaning, I 
thought, when applied to hay, let alone ladies ; so I made further in- 
quiries. The result Mas the information that creole is, by interpreta- 
tion, “native;” that, wiieii applied in tlie United States to persons, it 
implies that they wore of pure white descent, though not necessarily 
sprung from any particular state or nation, and that they had been born 
either in Louisiana or Florida ; which states, in the early pai*t of this 
century, were acquired, — the one from France, and the other from 
Spain.* 

I Icamt, also, tJiat when applied to hay, it meant that made in the 
neighbourhood, and which consequently had not run the risk of getting 
wet in a voyage; and tl lat when applied to eggs, it meant such as were 
the produce of the surrounding poultry-yards, and miglit, therefore, be 
fresh ; whereas, those which were imported, and not “creole,” could not 
be so. 1 will not conclude this philological disipiisition without adding 
that the creole ladies of New Orleans are considered to be distinguished 
for grace and beauty of person, and taste imd simplicity of dress. 

As the reader, however unwilling lie might luivo been to leave the 
creoles themselves, will have no objection by this time to leave tbe dis- 
cussion of them, wo will, with bis permission, proceed together to JMo- 
bile.f 

New Orleans is built on a narrow slip of land of five or six miles in 
width, pressed on the one side by the Mississippi and on the other by 
Lake Pohteliartrain, wbicb opens into Lake Borne, an arm of tbe Gulf of 
Mexico. A half hour’s alternoon ride on a railway takes you from New 
Orleans to Lake Pontcliartrairi, whence, by tlie next morning, a steamer 
will have transported you to Mobile, in the state, aud on the river, of 
Alabama, and in tbe immediate vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico. 

1 shall always recollect with plejisure a drive wdiieh one of my country- 
men, a gentleman long settled, aud much respected, at Mobile, took me 
to the Magnolia Grove, some five or six miles oil’ It consists of two or 
three acres of inagiiolia-grandiflorjc, growing to tbe size that oaks with 
us attain in about seventy years, tin the ojie side of this is the Gulf, on 
the other a forest, principally of pines. 

In a letter dated from Mobile, 28th of January, 1851, Avhicli a friend 
has lent rnc to refresh my memory, I find that 1 have made a few' obser- 
vations which I will copy: “I was at the St. Charles’ Hotel (New 
Orleans) when the fire occurred. I sent you a newspaper with an account 
of it. The woods in this neiglibourhood (‘section of country' is the 
common American phrase) are principally composed of evergreen trees. 
In them the magnolia, the live oak, and the pitch-pine strive for the mas- 
teiy. The boll of a magnolia in one of the native woods here I measured, 
and found that, about four fectiA'om the ground, it was ten feet and 
three-quarters in circumference. The pine here has a very long leaf, and 
the wood is of a reddish colour. It is used by the French and Spaniards 

♦ Crhle is a French word: the corresponding Spanish word is criollo, 

t 1 took this route from New Orleans when 1 was leaving it the following 
winter; but on my return from Cuba 1 ascended the Mississippi, as is mentioned 
in the previous part. 
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for the masts of ships ; and the Indian women (who alone of the Indians 
work) bring it into the town on their backs, split up into small pieces, and 
sell it to light fires with. From the quantity of pitch in it, it bums like 
a candle. The live oak is an evergreen, w'hich, in leaf and general ap- 
pearance, something resembles the holm-oak with us. The wood is very 
valuable for ship-building. 13y-the-by, the finest holm-oaks which I re- 
collect having seen are in the garden of the rectory at Sedgcfield. They 
were planted by the celebrated Bishop Louth, when he was there ns 
rector. I shall shortly start for Charleston, South Carolina.” 

It may have been observed that, at the comnieiiceinentof the foregoing 
extract, the sending of a newspaper was mentioned. This newspaper was 
very likely the Now Orleans Picayune^ which is so called from the name, 
at New Orleans, of the piece of Spanish money charged* for it, as the Gaz- 
zetfa, a single sheet published in Venice in the sixteenth century (whence 
our GazetUi)^ w'as called from the name of a coin tliere, worth about an 
English lialfpenny, for which it was sold. In the United States the 
Spanish silver money is as common as that from their own national mints. 
The Spanish half medio, the lowest Spanish coin in common currency 
there, is a small piece of silver, of which sixteen make a dollar, and which 
is wortli, thcrefoie, six and a quarter cents. It is in New Orleans called 
a picayune (possibly from the ftalian piccinOy small, and the French ?/», 
oiKi); in New York it is called a sixpence, and in Boston a fourpeiicc. 
The price of a Lomlon daily newspa])or is, in United States money, ten 
cents ; and though the London publisher lias to pay a stamp duty and a 
duty on paper, which the New Orleans j)ublishcr escapes, yet, considering 
that the ncvvjiapers issued by the former is, on an average, more than twice 
the size of that issued by the latter, the London newspaper is the cheaper 
of the two. 

But reve/fons a rws luontons. In order to get from IMobile to Charles- 
ton, you ascend the Alabama in a steamboat as far as the city of Mont- 
gomery. Tlieiice you might proceed, when I was tliere, nearly all the way 
— and, probably, now, all tlic way — by railroad. But if you sliould wish 
to sec something more of the principal cities of Georgia than you would 
have an opportunity of doing by that route (and they are worth seeing), 
you should first go to the young, handsome, and rapidly rising city of 
Macon, and thence proceed by railroad to Savannah, which is a seaport, 
and is the chief commercial city of the rapidly improving state of Georgia. 

Excepting Boston (where there is a handsome park, modestly called 
the common), every city, I believe, and every village, throughout the 
Union, is adorned, in a great jiroportioii of its streets, with avenues of 
trees ; but no other city, that 1 ever visited in any part of tlie world, is 
so beautifully planted, in its streets and squares, as Mobile. Here the 
trees are principally evergreen ; and in the streets the magnolia and live 
oak grow side by side. The magnolia is found gradually to dwindle as 
you proceed north; but as far north as Virginia you may see it, in plea- 
sure grounds, of the size of an oak of forty years’ old with us. 

A single night’s voyage in a mail steamer will take you from Mobile 
to Charleston. 

Though the traveller may miss the daisy fro m the mead ow a nd the 
~ TheTcading newspapers of Washiiigtoii— the /nte%fncer, tlie Unions and the 
Republic — are ably and honourably conducted, and cost six cents each. The Nest 
York Heraidy renicarkablc for early information, costs two cents. 
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nightingale from the grove, he must have been unfortunate or unob- 
servant in the American domestic circles in which he has been intro- 
duced, if he has never found ample consolation for their absence, in that 
modesty and melody of which the flower and the bird arc the appropriate 
emblems. Still, in their woods, the Americans have no feathered 
nightingales. With this knowledge, when Mademoiselle Jenny Lind 
was expected in Virginia, I scribbled a few verses; and 1 will just give a 
touch to the first and the last verses, in order to make them run more 
smoothly ; and then, with apologies, transcribe them : 

A WELCOME TO HICIIMOND, IN VIRGINIA, FOR THE SWEDISH 
NIGHTINGALE. 

What ! if warm be the hearts, or if bright be tlie flowers, 

In the Riclimond reflected in calm-flowing Tliamcs ; 

Warm hearts too are ours, and beautiful bowers, 

In the Richmond tliat greets thee where gushes the James 

Here’s thy own fitting arbour, thy sweet myrtle bough ; 
licre the yet virgin rosebud for thee is array’d ; 

Sim had listened till now to no nightingale’s vow, 

Ilut had deem’d that unlov’d on her stalk she must fade 

Here from rich Alabama, from Florida fair, 

For ihy welcome hath stray’d tlie magnolia tree ; 

And the storms of the air each sweet chalice yet spare, 

That bears in pure dew a fit offering for thee. 

When I commenced writing on America, I intended to dismiss my 
subject, immense as it was, in a single article ; but, as I went on, I dis- 
covered that, in spite of me, my matter would expand into two. And 
now that, near the end of January, [ have produced an article already of 
reasonable lengtli, and have a head and hand that ache with writing, I 
find that much that I might say remains untold. The patience of the 
reader, however, siiall no longer be trespassed upon by details. But I 
will conclude with a few observations on the United States, in regard to 
the appearance of the country, the prospect of the emigrant, the cha- 
racter of the native, and the nature of the government ; and then drop 
my jien, trusting that any reader, who on either side of the Atlantic may 
chance to look at these articles, will excuse such faults* as haste or any 
other cause, except design (for of faults arising from that cause I have 
none), may have produced. 

What, then, exclusive of tlieir obvious difference in extent of territory, 
are some of the striking points of physical dissimilitude to England in 
the country comprised under the great American Union?* The rude 
wooden fences of various forms, sometimes Vandyked, sometimes straight; 
the entire absence of hawthorn hedges, to which one of the insects of 
America has been found fatal; the country-houses and the watering- 
place hotels, often imposing from their size and pillared pediments, yet 

• I find that in my first article I have made two errors— one in the text, the 
other in a note. The former is that I confounded Mr. Isaac P. Walker, who is, 
and was, when I was at Washington, one of the senators from the state of Wis- 
consin, with Mr. li. J. Walker, who is now in England, and was formerly 
Secretary of the Treasury, to a government composed of the democratic party. 
Tlic latter error is that I stat^ the annued allowance of the President of the 
United States to have been 20,000 dollars, or a little more than £4000, whereas it 
is 25,000 dollars, or a little more than £5000. 
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constructed of wood painted white ; large cities in the east, where the 
prospect is not obscured by smoke, but wliere, from the use of anthracite 
coal, the rooms are scorched as if heated by hot iron ; fields of Indian 
corn, amongst the stalks of which it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Gulliver might have been lost ; the magnolia and evcrgrccn-oak vin* 
dicatiiig their places amongst the trees of the southern forest ; tlie cedar 
— more resembling the yew than the cedar of Lebanon — predominating 
in the north; the extensive pine barrens of the south-east, where the 
tapped sides of the exhausted trees distil pitch ; the boundless prairies of 
the south and west, into some of which the bee alone, of European ex- 
plorers, has yet penetrated ; the occasional island-like clumps within 
tlian, where the trees for successive generations live and die without 
the aid of man ; the orchards of standard peach-trees ; the Cyprus 
— not the sombre tree that alone, of all that he had cultivated, 
would follow' the Roman to his grave, hut one shedding its light- 
gi-een, delicate, larch-lihc leaves, and raising its red and stool-like 
roots over the unreclaimed swamps of the soutli ; the adjacent banks 
of the stagnant bayou, ths summer basking-place of the terrapin and the 
alligator; the frequent buzzard, protected as a scavenger; the recently 
cleared lands of the West, on which stumps of trees still project, the ready 
tribunes of the rustic orator; the gay plumage of the red-bird of the 
South ; the fairy proportions of the humming-bird, hovering over tho 
flowers and dipping its tiny beak into their cups; the butterfly that is his 
rival in size and in beauty; the fire-fly, through the greater part of the 
year glancing at night like a little meteor ; the sea-liko rivers ; the ocean- 
hke lakes ; the bright blue of the sky; the rich clciar-obscuro of the mid- 
night lieaven, the dazzling sunlight, so dazzling that at mid-day the blinds 
of the drawing-rooms are kept down and the shutters three-parts closed to 
exclude the glare ; tlie gay and gorgeous sunsets ; and the tints of the 
autumnal forest, not less gay and gorgeous — all these distinguish it from 
England. 

The prospect of the emigrant to the United States from the British 
Isles shall now' have a brief consideration. 

Of the emigrants of our nation, tho English emigrant, who should 
bring some property with him, would very likely be the least successful. 
Unless the promises, contrasted with the performances, of the English 
railroads, have given him a lesson, he might perhaps he lead by plausible 
representations, of which he would meet plenty, into ruinous investments; 
and then, erroneously supposing that the loss of money in a new country, 
was as irrecoverable a thing as in an old, might fall in heart and energy, 
^e Scotnsh emigrant would keep clear of such speculations ; and the 
Irish emigrant, if he got into them, would not care. When in the 
autumn of 1849, I was at Oswego, in the western part of the state of 
New York, I made some inquiries of a common Irish labourer as to his 
wages and mode of living. He said he received three quarters of a 
dollar a day, which is 3s. and 2d., or 3d., in English money ;* but had to 

G y two dollars a-week for board, and also to pay for his washing. If he 
d a lot of garden ground, he complained that he should have to pay a 

* His pay in Ireland would, I believe, have been then about 8d., or 16 cents, if 
he found himself in food; and would now be about Is., or 24 cents. 
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local tax for a school, whether he had children to attend it or not. lie 
did not seem satisfied with his change of country ; being probably an 
idle fellow, and finding that here, to get well paid he must work hard. 
He complained that, when working on the railroads, he was not allowed 
to smoke a pipe. Indeed, 1 afterwards understood from a gentleman of 
the greatest experience in the railroads of the United States, that the 
railroad contractors carried matters with a very liigh hand towards the 
Irish labourers, having found that concession made them insolent and 
unmanageable. 1'ho Irish labourers bring over, and retain, the cunning 
and the ignorance of savages ; but their children get an education, which 
narrow bigotry would have denied thorn in their own country, and they 
rise into “ Americans.” The Irish male labourers will not, for the iflost 
part, settle in country places as fa mi-servants, but stay in the great 
cities, or work in gangs on the public works ; that they may have their 
joke, their drinking bout, and their row together ; though they and their 
families would get on bett(’r if dispersed. Irish female emigrants, desti- 
tute and nearly starving, often refuse to go into domestic service in the 
country. They arc said to be very wasteful in tire kitchens. In the 
United States, English domestic servants are scarce, and are much 
valued. 

The situation of a white domestic servant in the southern states is 
not desirable ; for he belongs to no class, has no cujuals or companions, 
unless, indeed, he goes as a waiter to one of the very large hotels. A 
southem lady, however, sometimes has at the head of her establishment 
a white housekeeper, who, never sitting or eating with the negroes, 
regards herself alnn»st as the equal of (.a w ord that she would not 
use for the world) her mistress, A small farmer, or a respectable and 
educated labourer, might do very well, as a family man, if he could get 
the situation of overseer on a plantation ; i.c., a large estate in the south, 
wiiich the proprietor hirasclt farms. All the overseers are white men, 
and exercise a delegated authority over the negroes. The houses pro- 
vided for them are comfortable, and their situation is considered re- 
spectable. 

'rhe negroes are a careless race. They cannot be induced to keep 
flower-gardens in good order, and are a[)t to dig uj) flowers for weeds; 
hence a gardener, who would go round and attend the garden lots on 
which many of the houses are situated, would do well in the southern 
cities. 

As a general rule, much more capital is required to set up as a fkrmer 
in the southern than in the northern states ; the land there Ijeing culti-^ 
vated almost entirely by the labour of slaves, who must be bought 

* The great draw^back to the comfort of living in the Northern States, is the 
difficulty of getting, and keeping, passably good servants. This difficulty is 
amusingly illustrated, with perhaps some exaggeration, in “ The Kccollections 
of a Housekeeiier,” a now rather scarce book, of which Mrs. Gilman is the 
authoress. The negroes in the South do not make what we, in England, should 
consider first-rate servants; but they get into the ways of their masters, and 
must remain with them. The adventures of a settler in tlic outskirts of civilisa- 
tion in the fiir West, are most interestingly pourtrayed in a work, called “ A New 
Home. AVlio’Il follow?” by Mrs. Mary Clavers. The work, however, is written 
by a lady of the name of Kirkland; and the incidents contained in it have, for 
the most part, I am assured, actually occurred. 
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hired. Should an English farmer wish to settle in the United States, he 
should go to the north-east, if he consider the obtaining for his children 
a very good education a sufficient advantage to counterbalance the dis- 
satisfaction of having to plough a not very grateful soil ; but if his object 
be to procure land, at the same time wonderfully productive and cheap, 
he should emigrate to the free states of the west, say, for instance, the 
states of Ohio and Illinois. Labour in these states he would lind dear ; 
but, if he have a family of sons, he must make them work ; and in the 
end he will probably become rich himself, and be able to establish his 
sons on farms of tlieir own. After a residence of live years in the Union, 
emigrants may claim naturalisation; but those, least (jiialified by their an- 
tecedents to discharge the duties of American citizens, often anticipate the 
period by perjury ; and to this none of the political pai*ti(?s venture to 
make an objection, lest it should lose them votes. 

Tlie best dish exclusively American is the canvas-back duck. One 
of the peculiarities of their table is the vjirious shapes in which Indian 
corn appears. We in h'ngland never see it, or if by strange chance we 
should, we do not like it, for we do not know how to dress it. This is 
to be regretted, as the use of it would effect a groat saving to us. A 
book, written by Miss Leslie, the sister of the painter and Royal Acade- 
niieiaii of that name, and published at Philadelphia for a quarter of a 
dollar, under tlie name of the “ Indian Meal -book, ’’gives the best receipts 
for dressing it. At Montpelier, the capital of the state of Vermont, I 
met witli an excellent brown bread, which I was told was in common use 
throughout New England, and which in taste and appearance much 
resernblod such brown wlieat brejid as T had eaten in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 1 asked how it was made. The receipt was as follows : — 
one-third of rye to two-thirds of Indian coni meal ; to which, for a good- 
sized loaf, add half a pint of treacle. The bread is made with yeast and 
wat(*r. Most cattle in the United States arc found to thrive upon Indian 
corn, excepting cows in milk ; for them it is found too heating, as it drys 
up their milk. 

Probably in no other country is there so high an average of morality 
as in the United States. In no other country do the women devote 
themselves so assiduously to the care of their families and their house- 
hold duties, or the men to the pursuit of their respective trades or pro- 
fessions. Indeed, if ii change were to be made, it would be desirable 
that it should be rather by relaxing than increasing the pertinacity with 
which, each sex follows its peculiar avocations. The Americans are said 
to be "eager to make money in the way of their business ; but they are 
willing to spend it on their own pleasures, and those of their fami- 
liel^ ftud friends. And there is no other country in which the man, who, 
having acted honourably, had been overwhelmed by commercial misfor- 
tunes, would be so generously supported and set up again by his friends, 
as he would in the United States. It grates upon the ear of an English- 
man to hear the word “smart” sometimes applied to such pecuniary 
transactions as elsewhere would not have had their acuteness put forward 
as their most prominent characteristic. But, nevertheless, New York, 
and other great commercial cities of the Union, are not without firms 
which, for integrity — ay, and liberality — would advantageously compare 
with aii^ in the world. 

The inhabitants of the different states differ greatly. If there is any 
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one characteristic in which they all agree with each other, * and difier 
from the rest of the world, that should bo sought. It was said, and 
truly, of the Americans, by one of their presidents, that they are “a 
very go-a-head people,” — meaning that the American citizen is the most 
enterprising of men. The American is more enterprising than the 
Englishman, because, in Ids wide and comparatively thinly-peopled 
country, should he fail in one business, he may succeed in another; 
should he be unprosperous in this staite, he may establish himself in the 
next. Nor must w e omit this from our consideration of the relative 
risks encountered, that a mere commercial failure attaches to it more of 
disgrace in England than it does in the United States. 

The Americans are, amongst themselves, fond of titles, regarding them 
as honourable badges of the confidence of the people. Once a governor 
of a state, or once a judge, you are ever after addressed as “governor*^ 
or “judge and he who has ever been a member of the national or of 
any state legislature, is addressed as “ the honom*able” for life. Though 
amongst the Americans you do not, as with us, see such interesting an- 
nouncements as that, “ by special appointment of the Lord Chamberlain, 

Messrs. have become purveyors of cat’s-meat to her Majesty,” you 

often observe, ostentatiously displayed in the shop-windows (what pro- 
duces, no doubt, as great an eftect), such autograph letters as the follow- 
ing: “Madame, — I beg to inform you that I liavc received and tried 
your new lozenges ; and have wonderfully recovered. — Your obedient ser- 
vant, Millard Fillmoue, President of the United States.” Or: “Mr. 
Webster presents his compliments to the proprietoi*s of the new cast-iron 
coflin woi-ks. Though, from circumstances, he has been debarred from 
doing more than inspecting the specimen obligingly sent, he entertains no 
doubt that it is as airy, roomy, and comfortable as, for its purpose, could 
be desired.” 

The Americans, considered throughout the length and breadth of their 
land, are a good-natured and a most kind-hearted people. Cceteris paribus^ 
I had rather ask or receive a favour from an American than from an Eng- 
lishman. Throughout the United States you are allowed the privilege of 
making a call in the evening.* And where, in England, you would think 
it right merely to lea\e a card, without asking to go in, you had better not 
do so in America, as it would probably be considered unfriendly. The ex- 
quisite — drawling in the “ Tenth don’t dance” style, such as you sometimes 
see amongst the young men of our universities and our army — is not 
known to the entomologists of America, except as a rare and curious Bri- 
tish importation. You meet with much less of vulgar swagger' in the 
United States than you do in our own manufacturing districts. When 
you do find it, it is commonly in a man who, being Irish or Scotch b^ 
birth, has risen in the country of his adoption beyond the hopes of his 
youth. To an American it has never seemed improbable that he should 
rise. On the whole, the legal society may be considered the best iii the 
United States. The lawyer there, like our colonial barrister, unites the 

* The saying of the late Earl of Dudley and Ward, who was possessed of a 
good character, high talents, and an income of between one and two hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-year, and was at one time a cabinet minister, had often been 
repeated even before it was published in the “ Quarterly Review.” It was, that, 
should he some evening want to have a cup of tea made for him, there was not a 
house in Xiondon where he could take the liberty of cfdling and asking for it. 
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business of counsel and attorney; but, unlike our own barristers, he 
generally unites, from the commencement of his career, the pursuit of po- 
litics with that of his profession. He is soon returned to his state, and 
hopes eventually to be returned to his national, legislature ; while, on the 
other hand, the merchant, unlike our own, hardly ever seeks or finds ad- 
mittance to a legislative Wy. 

In beauty, the ladies of the Unit^ States have, on the average, the ad- 
vantage of the ladies of Europe. But I cannot help remarking that — if 
those of the northern states could so far overcome their feminine reserve as 
to acknowledge, even by a slight inclination of the head, a consciousness that 
a gentleman, who has not been so fortunate as to be introduced to them, 
has yet been so fortunate as to give up to them his seat, to pick up their 
glove or handkerchief, or hand them the salt — such slight concessions to 
the universal manners of Europe would give them more in grace than it 
would detract in dignity. 

The northern ladies have sometimes a voice that is rather nasal; an in- 
heritance transmitted, with many virtues, from their Puritan ancestoi's, 
who, according to Hudibras, used on the “ Sabbath” to 
Quarrel with minc’d pies, and disparage 
Their best and (Rarest friend — plum-porridge ; 

Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose.* 

Nor can it with absolute veracity be asserted that they invariably possess 
that “excellent thing in woman, a low voice. 

I do not know whether, as the northern people have preserved some 
peculiar tones of the Puritans, the southern may not be the last reposito- 
ries of the accents of the Cavaliers, from whom many of them draw their 
descent. Certainly, the voice of a southern lady sounds rather foreign to 
an Englishman of the present day ; and certainly the voice of a southern 
lady is the softest and most melodious English that he has ever heard. 
The southern ladies are in their manners very natural and winning. They 
have more of ease than their English, more of softness than their French, 
contemporaries. A southern lady seems at once to say or do the best 
thing, through the impulse of a heart, in the delicate and amiable instincts 
of which she has a right to confide. She does not pause to consider effect; 
and the effect produced is perfect. 

EVery one knows that in the United States there is no religion en- 
dowed by the state; though in the prayers read in Congress, and perhaps 
on some other occasions, there is a national acknowledgment of Chris- 
tianize Here the voluntary system has certainly answered. I liave 
attended the services of various denominations of Christians, and have 
invariably found the pulpits and reading-desks well filled, and the con- 
gregations attentive. It is sometimes, however, a very reasonable ground 
of complaint, that the clergy, in their sermons, do not know when to 
stop. 

Apropos of stopping, the “ hour rule” in the national house of represen- 
tatives produces a curious effect. When the allotted time has expired, 
down goes the auctioneer’s hammer of the “ Speaker,” and knocks down 
the orator with his sentence unfinished. This has its advantages, but it 
provokingly reminded me of this passage in a farce “ ‘ And Flosbos 
sinks to eter'— nity, he would have smd, but Fate cut short the thread, of 


* Canto I., line 227. 


t King Lear. 
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bis discourse and life, at once.” In the national senate it is usual for only 
one lengthy oration to be made in tho course of a day, so that a senator^ 
intending to answer another, lias all the evening to prepare hiinsolf« 
Cries of “ hear I hear I” and “ oh! oh !” are never heard in tlie legislative 
assemblies of the United States; and a long quotation or a tiresome speedi 
is submitted to witli a resignation unknown to us. 

The “ Protestant Episcopal Church,** the daughter of our own Eng- 
lish establishment, has made a few, and but very few, changes in its 
prayer-book from ours. These changes (one of which is the omission of 
the Athanasian creed) many both of our own clerical and lay members 
would regard as iinprovcincnts. It every three years holds a convention, 
in which the bishops form au upper, and representatives from the clergy 
and laity, a lower, house. 

‘‘ The Constitutions and Canons for the Government of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in tlie Unitc^d States of America” are pub- 
lished in New York. Dr. Wilberforce, the present Bishop of Oxford, 
has produced a history of this church ; but I do not know what repu- 
tation the work bears in America. 

The same differences have arisen in tliat Churcli that are agitating* 
ours. Thus, in the adjoining dioceses, Dn Lee, the Bishoj) of Mary- 
land, is Low Church; l)r. Doane, the Bishop of New Jei*scy, is Trae- 
tarian *, and Dr. Potter — a name distinguished in the literary an<l iqiiscopal 
history of England during the last century, as it is now in the United 
States —occupying a middle path, presides, with zeal, dignity, and pru- 
dence, over the diocese of Pennsylvania. 

The national govennnent of the Union levies no taxes, but is supported 
by the duties on imports and the sale of public lands. The taxes imposed 
by the different states arc generally not heavy, but the lates exacted for 
local purposes, education, police, public works, &c., are often exorbitant. 
.Yet the opulent citizen of the United States has this great security against 
a tax, or the assessment of a tax, being inflicted on him that shall amount 
to confiscation, namely, that he can move to another city, another town- 
ship, or another state, and, carrying his wealth with him, deprive the 
locality by which he has been injured of all future advantage from it. 

Unlike ourselves, the Americans liave a written constitution, for making 
any alteration in which greater formalities are required than for passing 
an ordinary law of congress. By this constitution all parties profess to 
hold; hut, in some points, there is a slight difference in its interpretation; 
and the different political parties claim to be guided by different views of 
these points. The only two great parties of the nation were, till lately, 
the wings and the Democrats; but recently a third, called “ The Free Soil 
Party,” and characterised by great activity, has sprung up in the Noilh. 
This last opposes the introduction into the Union of any more slave- 
holding states ; and it opposed the passing, and still opposes the execution, 
of the law by which it was enacted, that slaves flying from their master to 
the free states should, on demand, be returned. By regarding these points 
as paramount, it seems to aim at exercising the same sort of influence in 
the United States that the Irish party does with us. The Whig party 
leans most to those portions of the constitution which aim at extending 
and strengthening the general government; whereas the Democratic 
party strives to render the separate states as independent of the general 
government as is possible within the limits of the constitution. All of its 
original independent sovereignty, jliat a state by its ascent to the con- 
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stitution of the Union has not expressly yielded to the national govern- 
ment, it still retains. 

The slave-holding states are jealous of the least approacli to national 
interference, and are, for the most part, democratic. The Democrats are 
free-traders, the Whigs are protectionists. In the north-eastern states 
many manufactories exist, but labour is dear; so the inhabitants want 
protection, in order to prevent countries where labour is cheap comj)etiiig 
with the home producer in his own market, and arc, consequently, Whigs. 
In the south and the west the land is very fertile, and the occupation is 
agriculture ; so the inhabitants want free trade, in order that they may 
get a great foreign market for their produce, and are, consequently, 
Democrats. The mob of Irish and German emigrants know nothing 
about either party, except the names ; but, liking the name of Democrat 
best, they vote for the candidates that are on what is called “ the Demo- 
cratic ticket.” From these various causes tlio Wliigs will not be able to 
carry a tarif more hostile to foreign manufactories tlian the present. 
Before every election, the Wliigs and the Democrats have each a separate 
meeting, c^led a ** caucus” meeting, to decide what candidates it is 
most desirable to place on their respective “ tickets” of recommendation, 
in order to promote the success of the party. The Americans are warm 
politicians; but, with them, you may belong to a dilferent political party, 
as you may to a different church, from other members of your family, 
without giving them offence. 

The senate is the federal element of the constitution; each state return- 
ing two senators to (Congress. The house of rcjprcsentatives is the 
national element of the constitution; the representatives sent to Congress 
from each state being proportioned to its population. In the slave-holding 
states ^‘coloured people” never vote ; but for the juirposc of apportioning 
the representation in the house of representatives, five slaves arc counted 
as three white men. This proportion is called federal numbers.” The 
conservatc principle in the Union receives its most effective support from 
the southern states. 

As to the mode of electing'’^ the President of the United States there is 
not space to enter. 1 will observe, however, that the measures of his 
cabinet are considered his measures, and that his ministers, wlio are re- 
garded constitutionally as liis mere secretaries, are not allowed to sit in 
Congress. It is constitutional in the United Slates for the President to re- 
tain a ministry of different political views from either house of Congress, 
or both, because the President, being himself elected, has as good a right 
as the Congress to claim to be the representative of popular opinion. 

In drawing a picture of a people displaying so much of prosperity, enter- 
prise, and virtue, w'e may not omit the painful fict, that some of the 
states have shamelessly repudiated the debts which they have contracted, 
and which neither Congress nor the United States court has any constitu- 
tional right to compel them to pay. But it is some consolation to an 
Englishman to know that there is no state, on w'hich the stain of repudia- 
tion still appears, that was ever a co lony of England. 

* The election of President and Vice-president is confided to State electoral 
colleges, composed of apportioned numbers of popular representatives, whose in- 
dividual votes are transmitted to Washington. By the legislature of each State, 
its senators to the natimal Innate are appointed. In each State the qualifications, 
for voting for a member of the national house of representatives, are the same 
with those for voting for a member of the house of representatives of the particular 
State. % 
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THE SEA-SIDE AND SPOUTING RECREATIONS OF MR. JOLLY 

GREEN. 

Chapter IV. 

I EMBARK ON A SM— GGL — ^NO EXPEDITION. 

About a week after the conversation which I last recorded, I was roused 
from my prawns one morning’, as I sat at breakfast, by the cheery voice 
of my first lieutenant, Tom Capstan. This bold son of Neptune came to 
announce to me that The Tub was ready for sea, the crew in the best 
spirits, and everything propitious for the adventure I meditated. 

“P’raps, Cap’n,” lie said, “you’d like to overhaul her a bit afore we 
starts, try her rate of sailing, and sech like.” 

“ I think,” I replied, “ that I may as well look at her by daylight, but 
I shall not go on bord till dusk. That would scarcely be politic. I will 
survey her from the shore.” 

“ Jest as you pleases, sir,” returned Capstan, “ there’s some hies can 
see thro’ a two-inch plank as well as if they was a lookin’ down the 
scuttle.” 

I appreciated the honest fellow’s compliment, for it was the untutored 
expression of his sentiments, and putting on my glazed hat, I sallied forth, 
telescope in hand, to examine the craft. A walk of about three-quarters 
of a mile to the western extremity of W — rth— ng enabled us to reach a 
spot where this operation could be performed in security, without exciting 
the suspicions of the lynx-eyed preventive service. Sheltering myself be- 
hind the hulls of some fishing vessels that were lying in ordinary on the 
beach, and with Capstan at my elbow to offer any necessary explanations, 
I calmly raised my glass and brought it to bear upon the ocean, sweeping 
the horizon till I had got The Tub into the proper focus. 

“ A little more to the east’ard, Cap’ii,” said my first lieutenant, gently 
toucliing the instrument to give it the required direction — “ that’s she, 
now you has her !” 

“ She looks very dark,” I replied, “ but I can’t make her out very dis- 
tinctly.” 

“ That’s qiieerish,” returned Capstan, “ for she’s plain enough to the 
naked hy; you seems to be right on her, too! Allow me, sir!” and he 
took the glass from my hand to examine it. 

He did something to it, and then, returning it to me, observed with a 
smile, 

“I thot how ’twas. You hadn't shifted the slide. Lord Nelson 
couldn’t have seen her thro’ that there brass !” 

I was pleased to think that Nelson and I were classed in the same cate- 
gory, and quietly resumed my survey. ^ 

“ I have her now,” I presently exclaimed. “ One upright mast witli a 
red flag at the main-top and something dangling behind her that looks 
like a boat.” 

“ It w a boat,” observed Capstan, rather gruffly. 

“ I knew it,” I replied — “ it’s not easy to deceive me — oh yes, that’s 
The Tub, no doubt.” 
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“In coorse it is,” said my first lieutenant; “’taint hard to make her 
out, for there’s not ne'er another within a mile.” 

“ But what makes her lie so far off?” I asked ; “ are you afiaid of her 
being boarded by the — the authorities I added, in a whisper. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied he, “she 7nust lie where she is, if slie’s to sail 
to-night ; it’s only jest beyond low-water mark. What do you think 
of her trim, Cap’n ? ain’t she the moral of a duck ?’’ 

I could not exactly see the resemblance, but knowing that the expres- 
sion was intended to convey the idea of symmetry, I assented. 

“ Yes!” said I, “a perfect duck ; I long to see her ruffle her feathers.” 

“ Would you like to see her under sail, Cap’n ?” inquired my com- 
panion. “ If so be as you do, I’ll make her a signal.” 

I answered in the affirmative, and Capstan having cautiously made the 
crew aware of my wishes, by waving his hat in a peculiar maimer, which 
was responded to by their dipping the flag and raising it again, in a few 
minutes the anchor was “ Added home” — I spealc technically — and 77ie 
Tub was got under weigh. 

When I say with Sheristone, one of the best naval authorities we have, 
that “she walk’d the w'aterslike a thing of life,” I am barely doing justice 
to my opinion of her capabilities. She did more than w^alk, she ran ; now 
rolling like a porpoise, now pitching and tossing like “the white sea- 
mew,” displaying, in short, all the qualities which belong to a thorough 
sea-going craft. I was delighted, and expressed my satisfaction to my 
lieutenant. 

“ Ah !” said he, “ I thot you’d be pleased with her when you sor her. 
But that’s nothin’ to wot she can do in a gale o* wind. You should see 
how she behaves in bloo water under a close-reefed mainsle.” 

lie then added something in an under tone as if, in sailor-fashion, ho 
were communing with himself, but, as I only caught the words “ ballast,” 
and “ by the head,” I could not exactly gather his meaning, and, of course, 
refrained from pressing him on tlie subject that occupied his thoughts. 

Meantime I continued to watch the vessel as she tacked, and wore, 
and luffed, and ported, and performed a great many more scientific 
manccuvres, in a manner highly creditable to the gallant crew, for about 
a couple of hours, during which time Capstan was assiduous in imparting 
nautical information, not, however, that I stood in need of any, for I could 
see as well as he what The Tab was about. 

At the expiration of the time I have mentioned, she bore down to the 
spot she started from, moored her anchor a-peak, brailed up her tiller, 
sheeted her mainsail well home, and, once more a free agent, swung 
steadily round to windward, where she lay perfectly motionless, the dark 
outline of her timbers defining themselves wdtli startling accuracy against 
the deep blue sk}'. The crew' then hauled the dingy abaft and, stepping 
into it, rowed quickly to the sliorc, beaching the boat about thirty yards 
from ",vhere we stood. The}' consisted of the yellow-headed mate — w’ho 
preserved a religious incognito as to his name — Capstan’s brother-in-law, 
who acknowledged to being called “ Griimmit” — which means a name of 
some sort in S-— ss — x, — and the boy “Jack.” 

“ Capstan,” said I to my first lieutenant, “ if it bad not been broad day- 
light I should have harangued those fine fcllow'S, but I reserve that till 
by-and-by. Now convey to them my sense of their seamanlike conduct ; 
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and stay — ^licre’s half a soverc)^;;n for a bo^Yl of punch at “ The Crab,” to 
drink my health in. J3e at my lodgings at half-past seven this evening 
to carry down a few things, and, in the mean time, let the strictest secrecy 
govern all your actions. Till then, farewell.” 

I pressed the gallant seaman’s briny hand, and turning away, walked 
steadily back to the Esplanade, as if nothing had happened ! 

The value of example is most felt on occasions of real emergency. 
Remembering the ruse of the D — ke of W — 11 — ngt — n on the night 
before the b — tt — a of W — t — rl— o, I implicitly followed the same lino 
of action. I did not, it is true, give a ball, like him, to the K — ng of 
the B — Ig — ^ns, but I wore the same impenetrable mask ; and few, I 
imagine, who saw me riding that afternoon on one of Mrs. Slowinan’s 
donkeys carelessly smoking a cigar, or who witnessed the nonchalance 
with which I raffled for, and lost^ n papier^ machc bread-basket at Mrs. 
Coachman s library, and afterwards lightly laughed with her pretty 
nieces at my ill fortune, would have suspected the dark thoughts I was 
harbouring in my mind; so true it is that nobody ever knows what a 
man is thinking of — he sometimes even does not know it himself ! 

Nor did I betray myself when 1 returned to ()c«an Cottage, and sat 
down to my fried whiting, my lamb chops, my stewed mushrooms, my 
S — ss — bpcaficos, and my apricot tart., arroses with a few glasses of 
dioice Madeira, sent in by Binns of the Promenade Hotel. Calmly, 
also, did 1 peel my ligs and crack my filberts, and with unquivering 
muscle did I raise the fruity port to my lips, and silently drink success 
to my daring enterprise. But I narrowly escaped detection, when, as 
the evening drew in, I summoned Mrs, Towrope, my landlady, and in- 
formed lier that I should be absent all night, as I was going out deep- 
sea fishing in my yacht. The quick eye of woman was turned sharply 
on me as I made this announcement, and glanced from ray countenance 
to every object in the room, as if she were making a rapid inventory of 
its contents. 1 was afraid she suspected that I had weapons concealed 
in my portmanteau, for she looked very steadfastly at it, and at a large 
boat-cloak that was lying across a chair ; and it was with some difficulty 
that I preserved my presence of mind, and returned her scrutiny with an 
unfaltering gaze. 

“ You’ll excuse me, sir,” she said, “ but it’s usual when lodgers is 
goin’ on water-parties — ^^vhich it’s a perfect stranger you are to me, Mr. 
Brown, there having a Jieen no recommendations —to settle for the 
week’s apartments, which the last was out yesterday morning before 
twelve o’clock, and due again next Thursday. We never knows, Mr. 
Brown, what may go for to happen when once the foot is off dry land, , 
which poor Mr. Towrope, as lays in Tarring Churchyard, is a witness ; 
and what with rates and taxes, and the new meeting-house, and fresh 
gravel on the Frorn’nade, and mendin’ the shores, and subscribin’ to the 
Steyne band, which it’s Ethiopiums and not people with clean faces, 
goodness can tell what’s to become of a poor widder widi nothin’ but 
her roof to protect her from the sinfulness of mankind, let alone exidents, 
which is quite as bad ! I’m not one to put upon nobody, and I’m not 
one to be put upon, but when I sees a gent which it’s only a fortnight 
he’s been livin’ in my apartments and no recommendations, — not that 
you haven’t paid me reg’lar, Mr Brown, I’m far from denying of that, 
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— ^with your porkmankle packed up ready to go the Lord he knows 
where, then’s the time to ask for my money, which it’s your convenience, 
I hope, Mr. Brown, to settle now and here!” 

I was inexpressibly surprised at this speech, which Mrs. Towrope de- 
livered without once taking breath, but I was, at the same time, greatly 
amused and relieved. The idea of my thinking of bolting without paying 
up to the last farthing was almost too iddiculous, but it was an immense 
satisfaction to me to think that when her eyes were fixed on my port- 
manteau she had never iniagined what was in it. 1 was glad to be let off 
so easily, and, taking out my purse, 1 said : 

^ There is no occasion for alarm, Mrs. Towrope, on your account.” 
I curled my lip with an imperceptible sneer as I said this. “ I have not 
the slightest objection to pav you a week in advance. Three guineas, I 
believe ?” 

“ And the kitchen-fire, plate, linen, and attendance, milk, washing, 
boots, and extras,” added Mrs. Towrope, “ which they’ve not all 
been had but is provided for in the week’s account and trouble given, 
3Tr. Brown, and nearly a week’s let lost if the waves goes over your 
head and you’re never no more seen !” 

I am not one of those who can fight a battle of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, especially with the softer sex, so I took out a five-pound note, and, 
laying it down on the table, I said emphatically : 

“ That, Mr.s. Towrope, will, I hope, cover all expenses, past, present, 
and to come, until you see me again. If not, you are at liberty to put 
uj) your bill immediately, and I shall send what baggage I do not take 
with me to the Promenade Hotel.” 

Mrs. Towrope took up my note, and changed her own, 

“I’m sure, Mr. Brown, which it’s a perfect gent you are, and so I 
says to Betsy clean Mr. Brown’s hoots, muddy thougli they is, before 
you brings me my tea every morning I do assure you, though I have 
the stomach-ache fasting, and never thought otherwise you would behave, 
which pray excuse the liberty of reminding of your little account, seeing 
that ways and means is scarce and seasons bad. And so you’re goiii’ fisliiii’, 
Mr. Brown ! well, it’s luck I wish you and a good ketch ; I’ve a beautifiil 
drying-ground for whitin’, and happy shall 1 be to cure ’em.” 

1 laughed in my sleeve at the poor woman’s simplicity, and the 
allegory of young Lobsky rose to my mind, 

“ if you salt any of the whiting I catch to-night,” I thought, “ they 
must be French ones, and caught with a silver hook.” However, 1 said 
nothing, as at that moment I saw Capstan coining up the gravel-walk in 
front of the cottage to fetch the things I had told him of. 

“ 1 like to have my night-clothes and dressing things, Mrs. Towrope, 
though I am at sea. Admiral Benbow, 1 believe, always had his hair 
curled before he gave the signal for action ; he did that, as 1 do, to show, 
that nothing can disturb a brave man’s equanimity. Please to let Betsy 
open the door, Mrs. Towrope, here’s Capstan coming for my trunk ; you 
know liim, I think, Mrs, Towrope !” 

“ My own brother-in-law’s cousin, Mr. Brown, by the mother’s side ; 
their parents being two lialf-sisters, which the youngest died of the small- 
pox, took naturally, before the cow was intcrduced ; four also have I lost 
likewise of the same complaint, which everybody has their troubles. A 
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good evening, Mr. Capstan,’* pursued the voluble old lady; ‘*so you’re a- 
goin* to carry off my lodger a fishin’, and a nicer better behavioured gent, 
ril say it to his face, there never was. Would you like a drop of any- 
thing, Mr. Capstan-- you too, sir, if I may make so free — to keep out 
the raw night air ?” 

I declined the proffer, as did my lieutenant, who shook his head. 

‘‘We must he joggin’, Cap’n,” said he, “ if we’re to make a good 
offin*. lie this all ?’* 

“ All !’* I replied, as he shouldered my portmanteau. “ My toilet is 
simple, as becomes a son of the deep. Til just trouble you, Mrs. Tow- 
rope, to help me on with my cloak. Thank you, that will do. Good 
night.’* 

]\Irs. Towropo followed us to the gale, and I noticed that when she 
closed it she concealed her features beneath her apron, no doubt to pre- 
vent her emotion, at my departure, from being seen by me. Incidentally 
remarking upon th(» tender feelings implanted by nature in the breast of 
woman, I observed that JMrs. I^owropo was “ a good creature,” and was 
somewhat surprised at her relative’s reply. 

“ A good crittur, Cap’n ? One of the greatest sherks in all the town ! 
There aint a thing doin’ that she don’t make a ]m)fit out oii’t. 1 owes 
her an old grudge. Tlows’cvcr, it’s no use talkin’ about she. T said she 
was a sherk, and so she is, and that’s all about it.” 

Having uttered these sentiments in a tone of some irritation, Capstan 
doggedly continued on his way, leaving me vainly attempting to con- 
jecture the cause of his hostility tow'ards my landlady. 

1 did not, howtjver, ])ursuc th(‘ theme very far, the purpose for which I 
was about to embark claiming all my attention. On onr road to the 
beach wo met old Srnirker, the ex-prcveiitive service man, and victim of 
official tyranny. We just stopped to exchange a word of greeting, 
though I need not say lliat Capstan had 7Wf, placed him in our confi- 
deiK-e ; for there arc certain sit\iations in life when it is imprudent to 
trust oven those who are nearest and dearest. The old seaman, in the 
simplicity of his heart, wished good luck to onr fishing, and slipping a 
sovereign into his hand I strode across the sand, to where Grummit was 
waiting in the dingy, took my seat, and manned the tiller with an air of 
stern resr)lntion, and my lieutenant and his subaltern silently pidled the 
boat from the shore. In about ten minutes w'e reached The Tub, and 
giving the w'ord to “ stand by,” I nimbly leapt on board. 

What my sensations wore at this moment it would be difficult for me to 
express. All that I had ever read or heard of Corsair life rushed at once 
to my memory ; my frame dilated, my pulse beat with tenfold rapidity, 
a w'armcr current seemed to rush to my heart, and fresh vigour circulated 
through all my limbs, expanding every muscle and bracing up every sinew. 
Ordering my portmanteau to be taken below, I followed the boy Jack, 
who carried it into the “ State Cabin,’* as my first-lieutenant described 
the accommodations which had been prepared for me. The apartment 
was neither spacious nor lofty, seeing that I had barely room to turn 
round it, and could not venture to stand upright, though my stature does 
not exceed the lieight of most intellectual men ; neither did it receive any 
light hut what came from the entrance, and if it had been called a kennel, 
instead of a state cabin, I think the description would have been more 
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accurate. I felt, however, that I had chosen tlie Sm — ggl — r*s wild 
career of my own accord, and must be prepared to rough it ; and so 
thoroughly did I school my feelings, that even the hardest plauk would at 
that moment have appeared to me a “ thrice -driven bed of down.” 

I desired Jack to go aloft and inform the first lieutenant that previous 
to weighing anchor I wished to say a few words to the officers aiid crew, 
and Offered him to summon them abaft for that purpose. I then, by the 
aid of a lantern, opened my portmanteau, and took out certain articles 
of dress which were necessary to complete my costume as chief of my 
wandering barque, for when I went on board I was simply attired as a 
plain British sailor. I now threw' off my pilot coat, but, as the night was 
rather cool, retained my thick trousers, investing the upper part of my 
person in a riclily-cmbroidered Greek jacket and vest, wdiicli I had written 
for to Messrs. N— th — n, of T — chb— rne-street ; I girt my waist with 
an Algerine scarf of crimson and gold, buckled on my sabre, thrust a pair 
of Colt’s revolvers into my girdle, and put on my head the same tarboosh 
that I wore in Paris in 1848, when I headed the Peckham deputation to 
wait upon M. de Lamartine. 1 then, with a piece of burnt cork which 
I Iiad previously prepared, traced a pair of dark moustaches over my upper 
lip, and taking up a small parcel which had been forwarded to mo from 
town by the St — ge-M — ii — ^ — r of the Ad — 1 — i I'h — tre, ascended to 
the quarter-dock, where, in obedience to my commands, the (equipage — as 
the French say — were assembled. 

After a brief pause, to enable them to recover tlieir presence of mind, 
1 addressed them as follows : 

‘‘Officers and men,” I said, “you guess the purpose for which I am 
amongst you. On yonder shore” — ^pointing to the coast of S — ss — x — 
“ no man is free to drain the flowing bowl, or puff the fragrant wreed, 
uiivexcd by the myrmidons of a liscal tyranny. \Vc all of us have felt 
the galling yoke. Sliall we longer tamely submit ? For my own part I 
boldly say ‘ No !’ Your sentiments, 1 feel, arc in unison with mine : we 
will shiver the manacles which an obnoxious law has vainly sought to rivet. 
In that direction, where the southern sun never sets, there lies a haven 
where brandy and tobacco — where silk and cambric — think of the 
girls of your hearts, men — arc to be had for a mere song ! Columbus 
smashed the egg which opened a path to the western w'orld — I rend the 
trammels of custom ; or, I may say, of the Custoni-liouse. Let every 
man’s motto be, ‘ kegs, bales, and barrels, a moonlight night, and a heavy 
swell on a lee shore and let this,” added I, tearing open the brown 
paper parcel which I had till then kept under my left arm — “let this be 
the flag you sail under !” 

As 1 uttered these words I displayed a weft of broad black bunting, 
in the centre of w'hich was a death s head and cross-bones skilfully por- 
trayed. 

“ Hoist the pirate-flag,” I exclaimed to the boy Jack ; “ and remember, 
men, no quarter, no suiTcnder. Now, Capstan, serve out the grog, and 
make sail for the coast of France.” 
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Chapter V. 

I CROSS THE CH — NN — L AND DISCOVER THE OPP — S — TE CO — STi 

IIaving issued those brief orders, I walked to the after-part of the 
vessel, — that is to say, I removed to a distance of two or three paces, the 
size of the deck being somewhat contracted, — and, sitting down on a coil 
of r^pe, began to contemplate iny position. 

To an indifferent observer it would have appeared that I was a mere 
passenger, or, at the most, 

All tliat a careless eye could see, 

In me, were some young Galiong^e, 

But to a close scanner of human actions a wide difference might have 
been perceptible. He would not have failed to discern in the quenchless 
fire of rny eye, and the restless quivering of my limbs, the master-spirit 
which gave life and inovement to the whole of the ship’s company. 
Other hands than mine might cat the anchor, belay tlic spanker-boom, 
or splice the main- brace —perform, in short, all the slavery of working the 
vessel — but it was I to whom it owed its directing impulse; without 
me, The Tub might have rotted on the stagnant waters, crowles.-, provi- 
sioiiless, and purposeless. My care had a‘<si*mhled tlie first, my purse 
had provided tlie second, and my energy now guided the third. 

“A thousand years ago — more or fess,” thought 1, ‘‘ai* expedition, 
not very dissimilar to that in which I am at present engaged, set sail 
from the shores of Normandy, whither I now am hound, headed by. the 
bastard son of Robert the D<;vil, who afterwards lost all his fortune by 
gambling. It is true that Duke Williain’s force was more numerous 
than mine, but if the account in the ‘ Romance of the Rose’* bo eoiTect — 
and that, 1 believe, is the best authority on the subject, all modern iiovtd 
writers being agreed on tlie point, — they could scarcely be considered ^ s 
respectable. The followers of the Nonnau were adventurers whom he 
Iiad picked up wherever lie could find them ; German cotnlotfivn\ Itrdiau 
lanzkneclits^ French hidahjos^ the Spanish mousfpietaircs^ reckless i^iul 
improvident gamblers, sharpers and swindlers of every age and sex; 
whereas my crew, consisting merely of thi’ce men and a boy, were well- 
known natives of W — rth — ng, and all bound togetlier by ties of con- 
sanguinity, so that the interest of one must necessarily be the interest of 
all'. Again, as to the manner in which my troojis were armed, the ad- 
viintago was entirely on my side. William’s soldiers, — history tell ns 
nothing, that I arn awjire of, about his sailors, and consequently his 
vessels must have been badly managed, — his soldiers, 1 say, were cased 
in plate armour, which, if it resembled modern earthenware, was a very 
brittle material, — a pistol-shot would have shivered it to atoms ; their 
weapons were the two-handed Scottish broadsword, every one of wliich 
required three men to lift it, — ^spears, shields, helmets, spurs, and bows 
and arrows, a sort of ammunition which proves that the Normans were 

* It is very seldom that we attempt to correct the MS. of our imaginative 
friend, but we apprehend that Mr. Green is mistaken here, and that ho has 
fallen into the common error — a very unusual thing witli him — of confounding 
the “ Romance of the Rose” of William of Lorris with the “Roman de lion” of 
the chronicler Wace. 
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littie better than the savages who were killed by Captdn Cook. My 
fellows, on the other hand, were encumbered by no offensive armour, --a 
Goemsey frock, a sou’^vestor, a light heart, and a tlain pair of trousers, 
constituting their only warlike apparel ; while, for weapons, there were 
boarding-pikes, mtlassps, and hand-gicnrdcs, all caroiall^ nved awa-y 
so Capstan assured me — in the lockern. which- on the signal being given 
for ‘close action/ hail only to be unlocked, and there tney were ready 
for ininicdiate use, I also had iny Turkish sabre on my thigh, and a pair 
of Colt’s revolvers in mv waist belt, and I \ery much question it William 
the Conque. )r snorted anvthing ot that kind. With respect to our 
personal cliaracteristics I arn altogotno. sdciit. The ^orinau Dux ^so 
he is occasionally called, but why 1 Kinov not, onlcss lie were duck- 
legged— was without doubt a brave, though I rather suspect a foolhardy 
mail ; but he v;as tainted with the vices of his country men, and his 
fondness for dice and improper society was so remarkable, that Leethoven 
has ‘et it t«. music, and L hav“ nivsclf witn. sscd a representation ot the 
piece It Her Ariuc^ty’s Theatre, -h which liis glaring conduct is shown 
up lib* !’ V irU‘U' 4 ,' to nil opcra-goei’S. 1 need not obbcr/e to the intelligent 
reitdu Thai, e xcept in tlu* mr tier of pcrsoual courage, I bear no re- 
scrnbl.Mi ‘c to Willian’ the Conquen^v/' ^ 

Such was tlic complexion ot* the thoughts whicb mounted to my brain 
as r mhiicd upon the lope vvliile The Tub was getting under weigh. I 
was disturbed from rny reverie by tlie approach of n.y first lieutenant, 
who came to me, as ho observed, for sailing orders.” 

“ Snil,” said I, emphatically, “ for Franco !” 

“ That’s rathiT a wide berth, Cap’n,” was his reply; ‘‘praps you 11 
bare tho'ji’oodnes^ to Toention wliat part of Franco 

‘‘ TiiaM.mr.*' 1 njf .i-jiul, ‘‘where the brandy and tobacco grow,— that 
» b. -av. vvheretlu'V are made.” ^ 

••'For the matter of that,” sahl Capstan, “ tlieni articles is manriytac- 
tord everywhere along tiie French coast, only ilioro s more on it in some 
places than in others.” 

“ Fails,” i observed, after a sliort pause, “ is not upon the coast; 1 know 
it, for 1 iiave been there several times, both by diligence and railway. 
It is a pity it is so far inland, or el<e wo might bav(^ got some excellent 
tobacco from thence, tlie very best cigar-sbop I know being next door to 
the Vaudeville in the Place Jle la Bourse; the cigars you get there leave 
a flavour in your iiioutli which you don’t get rid of lor a week. 1 he Fans 
brandy is of two kinds: one, called “ Saere-ehieii,” is a great tavourite 
with the military ; tlie other, bearing tho name of “ IVois-six, is cliietly 
patronised by the ouvrlers, both classes being first-rate judges. 1 we 
could get some stuff of this sort we slmuld make a capital hit, but lam 
afraid that Paris is too far off'. What is your opinion, Capstan ^ 

“ Lord bless you, sir,” he answered, “ I should as soon tliiuk of sendm 
to Jeroosluin. There’s lots of ‘ strip-me-naked’ to bo had on the 
coast, only they don’t call it ‘ sackershaiig,’ nor ‘ trawsee, nor nothin 
of the kind, only ‘Conac,’ which is all the French 1 ever heerd tell on 
for brandy, though it’s a rum laiigidg^, and may mean anythin, and 
they’re a rum lot, blest if they ain’t. Damme, if 1 han t a seen French- 
men do things that an Englishman ’ood be ashamed to think of, let alone 
do. You’d hardly b’leeve it, but they drinks stuff that they calls oh 
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sookcry,' made out of slioog^er and warter, and, what’s more, perfers it to 
beer!” 

“ You forget, Capstan,’’ I observed, mildly, ‘‘ that 1 have resided a 
good deal in France ; I am well acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
natives.” 

“ In that ’ere case,” said niy lieutenant, “ it’s not o’ no use my tellin’ 
on you, and you can bear me out tliat wot I say’s true. Hows ever, to 
go back to what T was a askin’ of : what port shall we make for ?” 

“ I will be guided,” I replied, ‘‘ by your naval experience. I am a 
very good geographer, as lar as regards the interior of the country, and 
know my way about Pans as well as anybody, but 1 am not quite so 
familiar with the sliores of France, so you may sail to whatever place 
you think most convenient .and best adaj)ted for our purpose.” 

“ Well, then,’’ said Capstan, “ I fancy we couldn’t do up better than 
make for Havver-de- Grass ; if the wind keeps where it is we can go 
free all the way, and make the port in about fourteen hours.” 

“ Free !” I exclaimed, “ 1 should Imagine so. When was slavery per- 
mitted in the Hritish Islands ! The moment a man with a black face puts 
his foot on the deck of an English vessel he is free, and I should Ijope 
that my crew have equal privileges with the negroes of Asia !” 

• The first lieutenant made no reply to this ren)}irk; indeed, it struck 
me that he did not comprehend my meaning. 1 therefore dropped the 
subject. 

What tack,” said I, ‘‘ are w’e sailing on, and how’s her head ?” 

‘‘She’s got her starhud tacks aboard,” answered Capstan, “steerin’ 
southanbyeast as iiigh as can he, wind on the larhud beam.” - 

“Make it so!” I said, with the terse dignity of a captain of a^iaii-of- 
war, when the clock strikes twelve? hells. Make it sol ’ 

“ I can’t m.akc it nothin’ else,” ]-etunied the unvarnished seaman, who 
wr-s probjibly ignorant of the custom 1 have alluded to. 

“ It is a line iii-^lit,’’ I remarked, in order to cover his confusion at 
finding that I knew more about the naval profession than he did. “Shall 
we have any moon ?’’ 

“ In coorse not, sir, else we shouldn’t have this job in hand. Moons 
isn’t plezzcnt to look at when tubs is to be run.” 

“ I meant,” I observed, correetiug him, “ will it be very dark ? I have 
never been out at sea so late as this before.” 

“ Why,” answered Capstan, “ it’ll be darkish ; but don’t you think, 
sir, if you’re not accustomed to the night air, you’ll better turn in The 
state cabin isn’t over largo, but there’s room enough for one of your size 
to lie down iri’t, if you doubles your knees a hit.” 

“ No,” I returned, coldly, for I fancied that 1 detected a tone of fami- 
liarity ill his observation. “ I shall keep watch on deck all night. Such 
of the hands as can he spared may go below.” 

“ And won’t you take off them fine things, sir ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly not,” 1 answered. “ Sujiposc we were to bo attacked in 
the night! How would the enemy recognise me else? That reminds 
me,” I pursued, “ that the black^lag is not Hying. How is this? Let 
it he hoisted immediately.” 

“ It’s arter sundown,” said the first lieutenant, in a tone, as it seemed 
of expostulation. “ Nobody never lieerd of Hags flj.iii’ in the dark.” 
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There are many things to be done/’ I retorted, tvitl^ s Ac mtemes j 
“ that people have never heard of. Obey my orders, or j\ 

I turned away from him as I spoke, and placed my hand on the hitn^e 1 
of one of my revolved. I know not if he guessed my intention, for, as it* 
was almost dark, he could not well see the movement ; but 1 feel pretty 
sure that he did, as he went to the stempost of the vessel, and, after 
busying himself there for a few minutes, pulled one of the ropes, and up 
went the Buccaneer s ensign. This convinced me of the value of promp- 
titude ; for, in all probability, if 1 had not acted as I did, a desperate 
mutiny might have been the consequence. Thanks, however, to my re- 
solution, it was nipped in the bud. 

I strode a pace or two across the deck to vindicate my position, and 
then, unwilling that he should suppose I harboured any enmity or vindic- 
tive feeling in my bosom, I said, 

“As the wind is rather fresh this evening, and blows under my ‘ snowy 
camose,’ I’ll trouble you. Capstan, to tell the boy Jack to bring me my 
‘ shaggy capote.’ ” 

“ Your what, Cap’n?” inquired he, in a subdued tone. 

“ I forgot,” said I; “you arc not acquainted with ‘ Childe Harold.’ 
Let him get me my monkey-jacket.” 

“Ay, ay, sir. Now I knows what you means, 1*11 fetch it myself.” 

“ Do so, and while you are about it, hand up a bottle of brandy and 
my cigar-case^ VVe must do something to keep the cold out while we 
remain on deck.” 


On hearing these orders, my first lieutenant exhibited an alacrity that 
was truly gratifying — the more so, as it satisfied me that my firmness of 
manner had not been thrown away upon him. In a few minutes he re- 
appeared on deck with the things I had asked for. 

“ Where shall we stow ourselves away ?” said I, strong, nautical lan- 
guage having now become familiar to me. “ Shall we bouse ourselves 
up on one of tlie lee cat-heads, or lower our jibs abaft the binnacle ?” 

“ W’hichsomdever you pleases, Cap’n,” answered my first lieutenant, 
wlio appeared delighted to bear me “ carry on” in bis own dialect, ex- 
ploding, as it 'were, like a marine torpedo, when least expected — “ wbich- 
somdever you pleases ; but if 1 may make so free, I should say here’s as 
nice a place as any, under cover from the wind, and all open afore us.” 

“ By the coamings of the hatchway, I suppose ?” This I threw out 
suggestively, not being quite certain what was the name of the place he 
indicated, though, of course, it must have had a name, as everything has 
on boar<l ship, and it never answers to appear ignorant on any point when 
you have to do with professional men. 

Capstan made no reply to this remark, which clearly showed that I bad 
hit the right nail on the head, and by the coamings of tlie Iiatchway we 
sat down. A demijohn of cold water and a cou])le of tumblers were 
placed beside the brandy -bottle by the boy Jack, wlio then received per- 
mission from me to “ turn in.” 1 g-atbered my monkey-jacket round my 
stalwart form, lit my cigar, extended my limbs along the deck, and, 
caressing the hilt of my scynietar witli one band, in an attitude W'hich 
Capstan closely imitated, prepared for a night at sea. 
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NIEBUHR THE HISTORIAN.* 

Babthold George Niebuhk chiefly known in this country as the- 
author of. a work whiclu though it tends to inculcate a great degree of 
scepticism with regard to many hitherto received facts, throws more light 
on the genuine annals of Rome than any of his predecessors^ and has by 
his admirers been generally considered as the most original work that 
this age has produced. But Niebuhr^ son of the celebrated Danish tra- 
veller of the same name, was also a man of science, a philosopher, and a 
politician. He was a rare combination of the man of business, the 
scholar, and the man of genius. If he had no other claim to celebrity, 
he would have deserved to be mentioned among the general linguists 
whose attainments have- from time to time astonished the world, Niebuhr 
was also essentially a man of the world. Bom in Denmark, he received 
the rudiments of education at Kiel and in Hanover, was perfected in 
Edinburgh, entered the service of the Prussian government, lived as a 
diplomatist in Holland and in Italy, lectured on the Rhine, and his name 
belongs to all nations. Everywhere at the same time, his habits were 
those of a retired student, and his manners those of an unassuming 
domestic man. Luckily, also, Niebulir lived at a time when German 
literary men wrote their histories in their private letter^ While the 
public man was known and appreciated and admired, his early aspirations 
and youthful foibles, the accidents of his career, his household aflections 
and virtues, the private griefs and the secret struggles .which foil to hid^ 
share amidst a few hollow friendships and many avowed enmities — those 
and the closing scene of a conspicuous and glorious career, were still 
wanting in our memories and on our shelves. The two volumes now 
befoie us, founded on “ Lebensnachrichten liber Barthold Georg Nie- 
buhr,” edited by Madame Heosler, fully supply this dcticiency. From 
early youth Niebuhr was a constant and attractive letter- writer — to 
Madame Hensler he was at once learned, graceful, elegant, and confiden- 
tial. The relations of this lady to Niebuhr were indeed very curious, and 
os they have been justly designated, very German. During his reisidence 
as a student at Kiel, this lady becamo a young and beautiful Avidow. Nie- 
buhr himself was an extremely shy and nervous boy — though a moa 
already in ripeness of character and in grasp of intellect; and in reference- 
to his first interview with Dora flensler, ho wrote to his fatlier ; 
“I felt to a painful degree my timidity and bashfulness beforc ladies; 
however much I improve in other society, 1 am sure I must get, 
worse and worse every day in their eyes.” Dora’.s father-in-law. 
Dr. Hensler, was a profoundly learned man ; but he was even then, 
astonished at the bashful boy's extraordinary knowledge of the aucieri/t 
world, and at his faculty of historical divination. In his family circle; 
Niebuhr was soon at home. The ladies were very kind to him, and he 
made the young Madame Hensler an ofier of his hand. She — a pietest 
in religion — had made a vow at her husband’s grave never to marry 

• The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, with Essays of his Charac- 
ter and Influence. By the Chevalier Bunsen, and Professors Brandis and Locbcll. 

2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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a^n, and she was disposed to keep her vow. As she could not maevj 
Niebuhr herself, he asked her to choose a wife for him; and, after some 
thought, she selected her own sister Amelia. In his union with this lady 
Niebuhr was happy for some years. He succeeded in the world, served* 
the state in various high offices, acquired the friendship of the first men 
in Germany, and through the delivery of his lectures on Roman history 
at Berlin, raised himself to a high place in the intellectual hierarchy of 
Europe. His wife died, and ho again solicited Dora Hensler to accept 
his hand. But she adhered to her vow ; and again failing in his suit, he 
again requested her to provide a substitute. It would seem that the vow 
only stood between her and himself, for she still retained him in the 
family. This time she selected her cousin Gretchen, and — strange as all 
this seems to us — he married her. Dorans refusals do not, therefore, 
appear to have caused any, even momentary suspension of the friendship 
between Niebuhr and herself. Ills letters to her — ever kind, serene, 
affectionate — present an unbroken scries. The moment he parted from 
her, he began to write to her regularly. In the most trying situations 
of his life — during the fierce bombardment of Copenhagen — amid the 
terrors of the flight to Riga before the victorious French — in the sickness 
of his first months in Italy — amid the excitement of his opening lecture- 
sessions in Berlin — his letters never failed. He wrote a long epistle to 
her only a few diiys before he died. 

Niebuhr’s precocity was something extraordinary, lie learnt to write 
Greek characters in his sixth year, and composed small essays, and 
made abstracts of Shakspeare’s j)lays before ho was nine. He learnt 
French and English before he was out of his teens, and, on his father’s 
assertion, he knew twenty languages before he Jiad reached his thirtietl^ 
year. Born in 1776, his early years fell into a time of great and, in- 
deed, of morbid excitement. As a mere child, he was inoculated with ^ 
the literary and political mania of the age. Any new work of the great 
write'is of the time was hailed as an important event, the bearings of 
which lay beyond the reach of human knowledge. Young Niebuhr was’ 
taught to thrill witli excitement at the sight of a new book from Goethe, 
Klapstock, or Lessing. Ft was but natural that this time, when his 
feelings were strongest and freshest, should, at a later period, appeal* to 
him as the culminating point of German literature, and that, conse- 
quently, that literature seemed to him, in after years, to droop and to- 
decay. ^ 

A curious psychological phenomenon presented itself in young Niebuhr. 
From passing his infancy on the level, marshy plain of Meldorf, he was 
long insensible to impressions of natural beauty. Thus, writing from 
Edinburgh in 1798, he says, that nature has denied him the taste for 
picturesque scenery, but given him instead a perception of the sublime^ 

In later years, however, he was keenly sensible to the charms of a beait- 
tifiil landscape. 

At Kiel, young Niebuhr’s favourite study was history. He adopted 
at that early period of his life elementary ideas, which, in this countiy, 
w'ould be scouted as more than sceptical, and would, as in Mr. Lawrence’s- 
case, entail persecution. Thus he writes, on the 7th of June, 1794 : “1 
belike further, that the origin of the human race is ^iiot connected with 
any given place, but is to be sought everywhere over the face of the 
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darth ; and that it is an idea more worthy of the power and wisdom of 
the Creator, to assume tliat he gave to each zone and each climate its 
proper inhabitants, to whom that zone and climate would be the most 
suitable, than to assume tiiat the human species has degenerated in such 
inn umerable instances. ’ ’ 

He abo argued that great national races never ^irang from the growth 
of a single family into a nation, but always from the association of 
several families of human beings, raised above their fellow^animals by 
the nature of their wants, and the gradual invention of a language ; 
each of which families, probably, had originally formed a language pecu- 
liar to itself : 

Here (he adds) is one of the most important elements of history, still 
remaining to be examined,— that wliich is, in truth, the very basis upon which 
all history must be reared, and tlie (irat principle from which it must proceed. 
Tliis of all subjects sliould be thorouglily investigated in the iirst place ; and 
then (to wliich philosopliy is necessary) a universal history ought to be written, 
which should cxiiibit all nations from the same point of view. This point oiL 
view KeinlioJd beautifully dclines as the relation between reason and sensation.^ 
When this univcisul liistory is completed, the separate history of each country 
should follow. Tiiis is the way in which 1 would teach history, if 1 had llegc- 
wisch's learning and position. 

Whatever foundation there miglit be for history thus taught it is 
scarcely for us to say. Certain it is, it would have no possible reference 
to Biblical history. Niebuhr had, at this early period of life, a peculiar 
inclination to the English, whom he studied both for his literary and 
historical improvement : 

.... I spent an evening with Behrens lately, and wc laid a wager. He 
asserts that within a y.'ur more than one revolution will break out, and 1 assert 
the contrary. On the other hand, I have offered to lay a wager with him, that 
■in four } ears a monatcliical government will be re-established in France. L 
find myself constantly couiirnicd in this opinion as 1 read the Eiiglisii history, 
which 1 do a good deal in my leisure moments. If 1 had time, 1 should like^ 
to get more facts together ; and as ii is, 1 have found in the very rare notices 
which are inserted in tlie notes to Algernon Sidney’s “ Discourses,” and seem 
to be quite unknown in Ciermatiy, very striking and extraordinary parallels. 
Unfortunately 1 have no time for employments of this kind at present! And 
yet liistory grows clearer and dearer to me, so much so that my ardour in 
reading history intciferes with uiy zeal for’philosophy, while no philosO[)hy can 
blunt my inclination to history. .... Salchow came in Just as J was writing 
about him. We took up our usual occupation. 1 am dictating to him a siiogrt r 
outline of thediistory of the Frencli war. I am astonished at my own memory, 
for 1 still remember with greaUdistinctiiess the merest trifles that have occurred 
from 1792 onwards. 

He made quite a liero of the imagination of Algernon Sidney. 
^‘This,” he said, writing from Kiel, December Cth, 1794, “day is the ' 
anniversary of Algernon Sidney’s death, one hundred and eleven years 
ago, and hence it is in. my eyes a consecrated day, especially as I have 
just been stud^dng his noble life again. May God preserve me from a 
deatli like his ; yet, even with such a death, the virtue and holiness of 
his life >vould not be dearly purchased. And now he is forgotten 
alniost throughout the world; and perhaps* thei'e are not fifty persons 
in all Germany who have taken the pains to inform themselves accurately 
about his life and fortunes. Many may know his name, many know 
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polities, wliich is a [food thin^ — much better than our German mania for 
gointf beyond our depths on such subjects; but, that iijuTative and 
cominon-pJaccs form the wliole staple of conversation, from which all 
philosophy is e.wluded — that entlmsiasm and loftiness of oxpre.'tisiou are 
entirely wanting, depresses me more than any personal neglect of wMeh, 
as a’ stranger, I might have to complain.” 

irpon tho occasion of a visit to Westminster Abbey, he says ho looked 
with reverence and gratitude upon the busts of so many groat men. 
“ But liow characteristic is the equally honourable position accorded to so 
many nameless and Insignificant persons by tho side of tho noblest doad ! 
What a quantity of nonsense is to bo soon on thc‘se venerable walls ! 
Ouo man writes a ITebrow inscription on the tomb of his daugliter ; on 
anotlior, I think also boJongiiig to a won)an, there is an Abyssinian in- 
scrijition ; Chatham has an absurdly ovcr-lmrdoncd allogoiical monu- 
ment ; Sidney and Russell hav<‘ iimic at all ; and in Milton’s, tho man 
who croofod it gives Ills own name and title in several lines ; Milton is 
montionoil in the ipiiotost manner.” 

Alluding to tlie iiiliabitcd house which then ooeupied the spot of f'ope’s 
cool retreat at Twickenham, Niebuhr justly remarks that it ought to be 
a temple for tlu; grove — a fit acconipauinicnt to tlie cluirming scenery, 
ami a memorial of the poet. As he came to know tho English better, so 
he g’Ot to like them more, or rather to imderstaud them better, hut he 
still justly condemned the habitual di®-olutoncss of the youth of the better 
classes i 

1 know no nation to wliicli I would rather belong as a citizen than the 
English, not only on arcoiint of their constihUion, hut from my delight in the 
hard-working, active intellect, and the strong, straightforward common sense 
of tho thinking men, and hocaiise of the superior, almost nnivcrsal cultivation 
of (he burgher class, strictly so called, and, as I l)elicv(‘, of tho farmois, who 
might put to 'shame many a conceited scholar, and many a high-bred, polished 
aristocrat. (H* tho English scholars, on the contrary, I have a very moan opi- 
nion : I keep to my assertion, that they arc without originality ; also, that 
England can boast of no true poets at the present time. And yet literary men 
are the only people with whom a foreigner can come into close contact; for 
only a very brilliant intellect or external advantages can procure him admit- 
tance to the interior of families. Tlicse arc only open to natives, and I think 
it right that it .should he .so ; for, in fact, what ran a foreigner bring witli him, 
unless he be an extremely di.stingui.sbed man, to make bis fricndsliip wanted, 
when people have been long surrounded with friends already? I positively 
shrink from associating with the young men on account of their unbounded dis- 
solutcne.ss, which make.s me feel that I should be more likely to meet with 
uncourteousriess and repulse from them than cordial friendship. 

This is in a letter to Count Moltkc, not to Milly, as he calls liis be- 
trothed, and after a residence of upwards of three months in England. 
The same month, that was, in October, 1798, he left London for Edin- 
burgh, resolved, as he wrote, whatever the professors might he, if they 
could not teach him mathematics and astronomy, to teach himself. Gon- 
sidering that these were |Ke palmy days of Edinburgh, the days of Play- 
fair, Robinson, Hope, Gre^fory, and most other distinguished men, it 
would certainly appear that self-conceit formed no small portion of the 
young man’s character. The same flippancy is further betrayed where 
he speaks ofj^gj^essor Robinson as wasting his time witli very superficial 
remarks oa^e origin and value of the sciences ; and further with very 
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unseasonable invectives ag^ainst modern philosophy. This burst of arro- 
gance was, however, as quickly followed by one of modesty. It had cost 
him in London, he says, at the rate of nine guineas a year to have a 
hairdresser, so in Edinburgh he availed himself of the liberty of wearing 
his hair plain. The i>iety, so oharactcristic of the Scotch, he desigiiates 
as strict and rather pedantic, and as causing him much cmbarrussinent*; 
but ho denounces in still stronger language the dissoluteness of a fellow- 
student. lie writes indeed of the universal licentiousness” of young 
Englishmen, and says ‘‘ they are only happy in the enjoymcTit of sensual 
pleasures.” This a most unmerited condemnation of tho Edinburgh 
students, many of wliom will work enthusiastically eighteen hours a day, 
ithen even the wondrous Niebuhr was satisfied with twelve. But Nie- 
buhr attached an importance to conversation and every trifling expression 
that we never dream of in this countiy^, and Mras therefore only calculated 
to mislead him. Many a young man talks of misdeeds that he never 
commits, and affects an indifference to feelings and conduct that he is 
far from really entertaining. 

After residing a year and a half in London and Edinburgh, Niebuhr re- 
turned to Holstein, whence lie started early the ensuing year to Copen- 
hagen, having obtained an appointment, the income of which enabled him 
to marry Amelia Behrens, and take 'her with him to the Danish capital. 
In 1806 he left Co[)enhageM for Berlin, wliore he accepted the situation of 
joint-director of the first bank that was founded in Prussia. Tlie ojicning 
of the University of Berlin, at Michaelmas, 1810, brought him forward as 
a lecturer on Roman history ; and the lectures which he delivered in this 
and the following year were published in 1811, and contain the germs 
of tliose new combinations and discoveries for which lie will be best 
known to posterity. Niebuhr’s studious life was interrupted by the war 
of liberation in 1813-14, and in which he took an active part. In 1816 
he was sent as ambassador to Home, and on his return from Italy he re- 
tired to Bonn, whore he gave lectures on Roman antiquities and various 
subjects, and ultimately died in 1831. 

The truly valuable work before us contains illustrations of all these 
eventful epochs in the historian’s life ; and although it is evident, from 
many passages, that NlebiThr was what wpuUl be called in this country 
a Freethinker, and from a fault iu his mental constitution, wlmdi ad- 
hered to him through life— that of measuring his fellow-creatures by an 
ideal and far too high a standairi — he w^as also a philosophical repub- 
lican ; yet, as his mind was imbued with a pure devotional spirit, albeit of 
a philosophical character, as his iriorals ivcre untainted, his virtues 
genuine, and liis republicanism ideal and not practical, there is no 
portion of this truly learned and good man’s letters, that may not be 
read with advantage to tli^ heart, and improvement of the understanding. 
The character presented to the reader, it has been justly remarked, is 
that of one wise and noble far beyond the genemlity of men. His letters, 
indeed, constitute a study for the moralist not less than for the sch^r; 
there is a vein of reflection, and an unceasing flow of suggestive thought 
that pervades them, which, as iu the instance of Goethe^ render it im- 
possible to tear oneself from the perusal of such a thous^|^i^,Jpstructive, 
and deliglitful correspondence. 
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LORD PALMERSTON, ENGLAND, AND THE CONTINENT. 

AUSTIUAN VIKWS OF KNGUSII FOKBiGN POLICV. 

Thi: annals of Eur^^^^eaii history contain no epoch characterised by 
more general, more violent, and more extraordinary events, than wlint 
occurred In 1848. The agitation was clearly discerned, ^et every one 
was taken by surprise. There was not want of foresight, there was want 
of resolution. Nothing was opposed to the revolutionary deluge, but a 
mistaken, dignified silence, and arms blunted by the lapse of time. To 
repaft so great an evil, and to ])rcvent any similar catastrophe, is tlie great 
problem which now engages the courts of Europe. But Bie problem is 
not one of very easy solution ; governments accuse the peo^c, the people 
accuse governments, when there is, or ought to be, mutual responsibility — 
a responsibility whicli, however, is greater on the part of government, and 
the more so as its forms are more or less despotic. To re-establish, on tlie 
one hand, a former state of things, that has been destroyed, is a new revo- 
lution ; to continue, on the otlier, an open and incessant hostility against 
all existing institutions, is to destroy everything, even to the germs of 
•futurity. 

As the basis of order lies in government, so we see in the present dav 
all kinds of systems bolstered up — mouarehies anticipating that the 
basis being once re-established by force, society will reform, and all will 
go on smoothly ; monarchies Yvhlcli are to be durable, without the people 
being royalist ; and, lastly, republics springing up among people ol* de- 
cided anti-rcpublieaii tendencies. Proportionately brief, also, Jias been tlie 
duration of the latter. One might just as w^ell pretend to establish the 
supremacy of religion where there is not a sentiment of its truths. The 
CouT.t dc Ficquelniout, formerly President of the Council, and -Minister of 
Foreign Aflairs in the Court of Austria, takes no account of this mutual 
responsibility of people and governments ; with hinj the people are alone 
to blame, and the evils that weigh dowm upon them, in the shape of a 
re-actlonary despotism, are of their owm seeking — tlie natural punish- 
ment of tlieir faults.* 

Among the great catastrophes of 1848, the revolution in Austria was 
the most surprising. It was most difficult to understand how so exten- 
sive a political body, wdiich had never ceased to act in the extreme system 
ofi^j^fcrice, could be so easily overthrown. The French revolution of 
was eftected by an entive change in social feelings, brought about 
by philosophy, by literature, and by manners ; ami France has ever since 

* Loy^Polmerston, rAnglctcrre, ct lo Continent. ^ Far Lo Comte do ]?fo- 
quela)^liil|^ Ambassadeur ii Constantinople ct ii S:iint Fetorsbourg,^ AnciOn 
Mnistre des Conferences, Ancieii President du Conseil ct Minis trcT dijs ^ 
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lived upon the capital placed at her disposal by incessant insurrections 
and revolutions, without tiouhling* herself with sowing the seed of 
morality on a soil now almost exhausted. Tlie situation of Austiia, in 
face of its revolution, was, according to M. Ficquelmont, entirely of 
a different kind. It had been brought into such a. position by purely 
material causes. It as a revolution of weakness. There was a super- 
abundance of vitality to which the social state gave no emjdoyinent, and 
which was cast back upon itself by the languor of a political system, 
which not only rejected all active measures, but applauded political inac- 
tivity as a virtuous moderation. No one was desirous of power. Princes, 
ministers, and nobles, alike agreed in preferring piivacy to the active 
support of the throne. 1'iie signs which w’ere given of change in eveiy 
direction were seen, hut none wished to compromise themselves by early 
manifestations of mistrust or defence. An almost idolatrous worship of 
the monarchical principle, permitted none to imagine even that it was 
possible to fortify sovereign power, unless the initiative came from the 
sovereign himself. A well -organised administration occupied and filled 
efFieiontly all the lower regions. But a want was felt, where superior 
minds should ^ave be(;n to give movement and direction. The luovo- 
ments of that administration were like a galvanic operation pcrforiiKd on 
a body who.se vital principle was inactive. Tho.se who said they were 
going to inspire it with a new life, easily carried others along ^ith them; 
for this body only a^ked to regain, no matter in wliat way. the sentiment 
of self-being which it had lost. The dead wlio ngains life doe.s not ask 
upon what conditions. Tlius, while the revolutions of groat states are 
usually accomplished by fhe disputes of princes, ministers, or factions for 
power, the revolution ol’ A'ieiina took place because there was no one to 
govern. To believe M. Ficquelmont, such a state of thiugs iiece«sari]y 
imparted also to external politics the same character of negation that be- 
longed to the interior. Kverything was reduced to mere ap[)ca ranees. 
The idea became common througlumt Europe, that there only remained 
the appearance of an empire, easy to tumble down, and still more easy to 
despoil. This opinion added to the dilhculties of the political position of 
Austria, which only found, among the powers that were not hostile to her, 
that kind of feeling which is entertained towards a fiicnd whom we look 
upon as lost. It was thus only within itself that the Austriiiii eiiqjire 
could seek and find the force necessary to restore confidence to such of 
her subjects as remained faithful to her, to subject those that were in rC’* 
hellion, to triumph over external enemies, and to regain its political rank 
iri Europe. 

It is unnecessary to follow M. Ficquelmont in the details of the events 
of 1848 and 1849, viewed in the light Imparted to those details by 
reflection from the Austrian cabinet itself. The minister comj)arf*s the 
organisation of the Austrian army to that of the English amiy in India, 
which, after defeating its most bellicose opponents, the Sikhs, incorporated 
a number of them in its own ranks. This is not very complimentary to 
the European populations, Italian, Hungarian, and Slavonian, that were 
in arras against Austrian bureaucracy. In the half-civilised East, it is 
only througli the medium of the Anglo-Indian army, that the yii-bar- 
harous Orientals acquire those notions of order and of justice to which 
they were before utter strangers, and become initiated into the feeling of re- 
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for the protection of the law. The An^i^lo- Indian army is thus not 
iiiurely an armed lorce tliat keeps an empire in subjection, it is also a 
^?reat institution, constituting, by its nature, a portion ol‘ the populace, 
contributing to its civilisation, and to infuse into it European manners 
and ideas by the example which it presents in its daily life, of order, dis- 
'cijdiiic, anil moral qualities. But does the condition of Italian and Ilun- 
jL^arian society present any tiling analogous with tliat of prostrate Scin- 
dian or predatory »SiIvh, oi do the mixed elements of the Austrian army, 
<:irerrnan and Slavonian, present so great a contrast to the nations that 
relielled against her siipreinaov or her despotism ? 

Aii'itj'ia was attacked upon the double basis of the sovereignty of the 
jicopJc and national rights ; but what was Piedmont, asks jM. Ficquolmont, 
that marcljed to tlie aiil of the Lombard populations in revolt, and von- 
tiiivd to attack, arms in its liand, an empire like that of Austria ? It is 
composed of elements as hotcrogoiicous as Austria itself ; hut, unlike 
Austria, all are upon a small scale. Savoy is French. The Novarnis is 
a pro\incc of Lombardy, ceded by Maiia Theresa to the King of Sar- 
dinia, to puvehaso Ills neutrality on the occasion of that enqiress’s war with 
the King* of Prusbiu. Tlie state of Genoa has never cease|[ to sigh after 
its aucieiiL sovereignty and independence. Sardinia added a title, without 
giving any aJJiiiuual power, to the prince of this* incongruous kingdom. 
Jn the distrlhutioii of parts, the Pope was to have been the soul of the, 
enterprUe, and Charles Albert the sword. Then was sec*u what never 
luqiponed liefore. Scarcely had the struggle commenced, than that sove- 
reign proclaimed tin* in(;or[)oration of the Lombardo- Venltian kingdom, 
and of the duclii(*s of Modena, Parma, and Placentia, into tlio kingdom 
of Pieilinont. The ‘‘ convention^’ never went so l;ir, f<)r it only decreed 
the incorporation of Belgium and of the left hank of th(‘ Hliine with 
h'laiKje when it liad coinpicred them, in tluj face of sucli an enormity 
France and England uMuained silent. “ Tin* silence of France,” says 
M. Ficqueliuont, can be understood. Invaded by a revolution which it 
knew noi how to restrain, it could not interfere in that wdiich took place 
witliout. But how can that of England, proud as she is in having been 
out of the sjiliero of revolutionary contagion, he explained? Is it not to 
undergo oneself a moral n'volution, to thus allow all the laws of inter- 
national right to he trampled under foot?” Wc must l(;ave the supporters 
of the doctrines of non-intervention to answer M. Flccjuidmont. It is 
■well known in England whtaice this silence proceeded, and whence came 
the Polisli general who, according to tlie Piedmontese, sold the battle of 
Novara — a mere ealuinny, invented to shield a di^^graco. 

“ England,” adds M. Ficquolmont, further on, “ could exercise no in- 
fluence ill Amitria, except through Italy. It did not suit the cliaractnr of 
her then policy to remain neutral. For some time back she had vvitlidrawn 
from alliance with Austria ; so she iio^v became hostile to that country — 
hostile as she knows how to be, wlien she wishes to be so, without going 
actually to war.” 

That is to say, by the a])plication of wdiat the Austrian minister calls 
industrial or monied and commercial hostility, in contradistinction to 
armed UjKlity. M. Ficquolmont is not only a di^belicvor in the paiiific 
intentionFof the British government and people, but he actually derides 
the pretensions of the peace party pnr excellence — the industrial peaee 
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propagandists — who, in the opinion of most Englislimcn, would insure 
pca(X‘ and j)rosperity by giving up tlic Iamb to the wolf, but wlio, in the 
opinion of the Austrian, are just as warlike as those who speak out more 
openly and candidly. 

‘‘ It recpiircs,” sa\s ]\I. Ficquelmont, “few words to reduro the asse- 
verations of industrlid peace to their real value. Jf the productions of 
industry give ricdie*!, a word that is synonymous witli that of power, do 
all nations possess the same powers of proilnctioii? If tliey do not, they 
cannot beeomo <'(]ually rich ; they will, therefore, bo of unequal power. 
Their relative position will not be changed. It would require, then, ou 
the part of industrial preponderance, a degree of abnegation and of virtue 
which is randy seen united to the sentiment of power. lias not industry, 
in order to make war, arms that ap[)ear to be inolfonsivo, and wbicdi give, 
nevertlieless, tlie most deadly wounds to nations ? For my part, J neither 
believe in peace, nor in liher^', nor in riches, that industry can give or 
impart, no matter from what country. Money, which is tlie soul of in- 
dustry, has luw'or givcui anything to any one. It is lent at greater or less 
interest, but it is never gi^cn.’’ 

The Austrian’s Utopia would from this appear to he a home of pastoral 
idleness — for man must ho industrious even to iisli or hunt, still more so 
to till the ground — a*land where peace and liberty, and means of some 
peculiar kind, unknown to ordinary political eeonomi&ls, are to be 
acquired in combination with utter moral and int(dl(*etual prostration. 

Even the Crystal Palace, according to the Austrian, contained within 
its frail precincts the elements of w'ar. “ The English govcrjimeiit,’’ says 
M. Ficquelmont, “sought to raise the exhil)ition at the Crystal Palace to 
the dignity of an event, which should become an epoch in the history of 
mankind. From that epoeli should date a durable, an universal peace. 
Because call the products of industry came and permitted themselves to 
bj arranged under the same roof, and show^ themselves as at a festival, 
will the rivalrir of the forces of production have ceased ? Will it not he 
the inevitable result of this comparison, to excite it more ? Is not this 
object openly proclaimed ?” 

No doubt it was, and none but an Austrian bureaucrat could liave 
seen, in the honest and ennobling rivalry of art and industry, a cause of 
disturbance and an element of discord or war. 

After a few pages devoted to the condemnation of national loans, 
and the system of the stock-cxebange generally, and deducting from 
thence that money is never neutral — either always friendly or inimical — 
M. Ficquelmont passes to the consideration of the Don Pacifieo demon- 
stration, as a case in point, to show that England, which has loans every- 
where, and capital employed all over the continent, as well as in every 
part of the w'orld, makes use of this monied supremacy to advance its poli- 
tical interests. Greece excused itself^ when pressed for payment of its 
debt, on the score of poverty, to which England answered, that this unto- 
ward state of things was brought about, not by failure of resources, but 
because the country was badly governed. Here, then, by means of the 
debt, an opening w’as found for political interference; so in the Don Pa- 
cidco case, according to the Austrian diplomatist. Lord Palnid|kon only 
wished to show that he w'as resolved not to defend the dircc^ights of 
government, but also those of every adopted subject of the British empire. 
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The peace of the world, M. FioqueJnioiit argues, woulil be impossible, if 
all the ministers of foreign affairs were j)repare(l to stake, in every com- 
mercial transaction, and, conse(|iicntly, in the person of every merchant, 
the lionour, dignity, and rights of their country, Protecftori, no doubt, 
is due to such, and it is tlio duty of the country to grant it to them; but 
it should only bo done within the limits of the rights of nations. 

A month after the l)nn Pacilico aflair — in July» 1850 — Lord Palmer- 
ston celebrated his personal triumph, and tliat of his system, at a baiKpiet 
at the Keforin Club. This is a new subject for recrimination on the 
part of tlie Austrian minister, who declares that he cannot iindci&taiiJ 
how the courage and enterprise of tlie English can be raised to the 
dignity of a mission of Providence ; how a single man, in face of the 
intelligence of the universe, who has only an atom of reason, wlio has 
only an ephemeral existence?, should dare to embrace the whole world 
and all people in his combinations, and make them all mount tlio fan- 
tastic ladder of an imaginary civilisation ! It is to despise the Ics'jons 
of history; to ignore wliy so many nations have perished. The ruins of 
empires are no lesson to sucli a person. And in the face of such vast 
pretensions, what is taking place at tlie gates of England? Within the 
last ten years, four hundred and llfty tliousanil families have omigiated, 
or have heeii deported from Ireland. If the Hritihli parliainoiit has its 
“Blue Books,'’ in wdiicli are consigned its mutilated acts of diplomacy,* 
history has also its record-', only they will be complete, unaltered, and 
ill tlicm will be registered all the facts, and the men wlio brought them 
about, leaving to each his share of good or evil, of good or bad inthiencc, 
of truth and fiilsehood ; sunm cifujae. 

The policy pursued by England, M. Eic(]uelmont argues, has boon 
now', for some time back, stamped with the seal of the most rnanilcst 
contradiction, l^ossibly, in times gone by, she bad not the sense of the cwil 
slie was preparing for Europe. She sought, at the outset, simply to raise 
her commercial ])0W'er, by opposing all possible obstacles to the develop- 
ment of the maritime relations of other states, but leaving to caeli the 
responsibility of self-government, for good or for evil, as they best inuler- 
stood it ; blit now she openly avows iiitert’erenco with the government of 
all other states. An assertion like this, on the part of tln3 Austrian 
diplomatist, w'ill be seen at once to be charactcriscrl fiir more by the 
petty opposition of political personality, than by a fair and comprehen- 
sive judgment of things. The party of non-intervention in this country 
is far more numerous than the out-and-out followers of the Pijlnerston- 
iaii policy are. Many, even of the admirers of the noble lord, cling 
to him more from an idea that he has been one of the most courageous 
ministers that England has for a long time possessed, in resisting the 
encroachments and dictation of others, than from adniiiation of his jn'in- 
ciples of intervention during the late ensis. The principles of free- 
trade, and the modification of the navigation-law's, opposed by all Eng- 
lishmen of real Conservative and patriotic feelings, did not deserve such 

* The Httit ilation of despatches in “ lUuo Books” was openly avowed at the 
meeting J||parliamcnt, on the 17th of February, in the case of Captain Sir 
Alexande^Burucs, and Mr. Maciwghten’s Beports relating to the affairs of 
Cabul. 
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a curious display of ingratitude on tlie part of the continental powers 
towards the govern niciit, who in such measures have in reality been 
looking more to the interests of the foreigner, than to those of their own 
conn try men . Such, Ijowover, is the ardour of international jealousies, 
that it blinds tlie dlploinatiht even to the value of the greatest conces- 
sions ever made by a great industrial, commercial, and colonising nation 
to others. 

According to Ficcpiolniont, England obliged Charles VI. of Austria 
to break up an Indian company lie liad founded at Osteiid. England 
closed the ])ort of Antwerp. SImj obliged the same Charles to renounce 
the idea of establishing a Levantine company at Trieste. According 
to the Austrian, Lord J\'ilmerstou, avIio has not contented himself 
with merely throwing impediments in the way of commerce, but has 
actually brought the system of direct action upon the social organisation 
of foreign states to a political system — a system wl^fch pretends to call 
all nations to lih(‘ity, whilst all tlie means of (sxpanslon are more than 
ever closed to that liberty. To lie sincere, according to M. Fic(|uelrnont, 
England ought, if sIkj wishes to continue to oppose lierself to the de- 
velopment of tlio ])ower ami maritime relations of Enropt*, cease to excite 
it incessantly, ami ]>y every means in her pfvwi'i* to take the forms of 
govcrnrmmt that are free; for by so doing slu* only, as we have had the 
misfortune to witness, hrlngs about the coiiMiUions of libi'vty w'itliout 
any of its advantages. 

“ Let us come to the fact^,” continues our Austrian antagonist, ‘‘ for 
they concern a future whicli terrilies tin* wliok* wa)rld. Is there an 
Englislnnan who will dare to pretend that England, hy liexself alone, and 
without the assi^raju’e ol' any otln*r peojde, could liave com|uered and 
formed all the estahlisliiiients that Europe lias founded in all parts ol' the 
world r 

Tile English establishments, 31. Fiequelnionfc goes on to argue, at 
length, wore at first of the most feeble character. Even to the time of 
separation of tlie United States, she had nothing to compare w'ith 31exico, 
with Vera Cruz, with 13 iienos Ayres, 3lonte Video, lUo Janeiro, Lima, or 
others. Yet. as she cannot be master of all, slic is constantly striigglmg 
to prevent oth(‘r ICuiopcau nations possessing fliat wliicli she cannot iiold 
herself. The catastrophe wliieh llireateiis Europe w'ill date from the 
emancljiation of the ctdonies. This event is by its very nature iiiovitahk;. 
For a colony, to last, must prosper ; and its prosperity necessarily leads to 
its eman^ation. The colonial powers have hastened this catastrophe by 
their rivalry. France and Spain coalesced in favour of the revolt of the 
ULiitcd States, the former to revenge herself for the Joss of Canada. 
England, in Iier turn, to revenge herself on Sjiain, assisted in the eman- 
cipation of 3Iexico and all South America, and, by creating the empire 
of Brazil, caused Portugal to fall into the condition in which we now see 
that country. 

In the time of tlie inqicrial wars, England, after having destroyed the 
Fi-ench, Spanish, Dutch, and Portugue.se navies, directed her whole power 
against the P]ast Indies. It was a richer and a readier prey than the 
United States. Tlie French were driven out of the countr«| and the 
Indo-Britaunic Empire was founded. So with regard to we Dutch 
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colonies. She restored sonic, but kept Ceylon and tlio C’ape of Good 
Hope. She seized upon immense territories in Austialla. Wise con- 
siderations for the future are wliat lead England to people, to cultivate, 
and to civilise these new possessions. Jt is in that part (»f the world that 
the power and the colonial prosperity of England must lie lor the* future. 
Yet, when p’OTieral peace was restored, Ent^land had a trial of strength 
witli the United States; hut hlie found, to Iut cost, that that }nung state 
was already too strong to he brought hack to her allegiance hy the force 
of arms. 

Since that time, every* stoj) has been in favour of the new state. She 
has annexed Texas, and has appropriated to Jicrself the vast rogiems of the 
Oregon, in order to open to liersclf a wviy to the Pacific. But just as that 
act was consummated, llie war with Mexico opened to tlic bauie states 
a r(*adicr and morp desirable way. New ^Mexico was eon(pu’n‘d, and 
California was cc®l to the Ameiicans. The uiu'xpeetcd iniiKual riches 
of that country are the most trilling advantages connected witli it. Prom 
thence, at this \ery moment, the American Hag waves oven* tlie sea of India 
and China; and. to further open the w*ay, the Sandwucli Lslands, the inter- 
mediate station, arc made to solicit the protectorate of the United States. 
The wars of the next eenturv will he fought between Anglo-Tiidians, 
Anglo-Anstralians, Angln-/ealand(*rs, and Anglo-Amoricans. And the 
Engli^h cabinet, wliich made such a dlstiirhancc for a few' pounds of 
snlpliur in Sicily, a few tliousand drachmas at Athens, and a few triHiiig 
commercial questions in S[)aln and J’ortugnl, never iitterc'd a w’ord upon 
CNonts so jiregnant with im])ortaiice lo the fnti«re. The English press, 
so oecnpiod with the most trilling allairs of continental Europe, and whicli 
watelies and scolds its own government for the slightest omigMons, was 
as silent as that government itself. (We hi‘g to cxci*pt onrsehes from 
this category; we did our host at the time to jioint out llie had policy of 
the cession of tlie (\>luml)ia. A railroad fnmi C’anada to Vancouver 
wimld, Iiowever, still counlerhalanco all present, ami imssihly many pro- 
Sj)ective disadvantages of the sea-hoard jiow er of Aineiica on the Pacific.) 
‘•The wlioie of England,” continues 31. Flequelmont, “seems to recog- 
nise in North America a j>o\vcr ag.ainst which it can no longer struggle.” 

The Austrian dijdoinatist next proceeds to compare the progress of the 
two most llnuri.shiiig cities in England and in the United States. d1ie popu- 
lation of Liverpool was, in 1700, only (iOOO ; it is now' nigh 400,000 ; 
the population of New York was, in 1094, 41100; it is now 6 13,000. 
Liverpool gives at the same time the best idea of the benefit dferived from 
commercial relations with the United State.s; but in Washington, thoughts 
of the future go beyond mere commcreial advantages, 'fliat future is con- 
tained in tw’o words, placed in mitagonism : ELivoi)e, Aimuiea. Whatever 
Jlnghuul may do, M. Ficquclmont goes on to argue, she must remain 
European. Althougli this fact is overlooked in tlie actual diplomacy of 
linghind, it ought not to be so, for England may y(?t havi.* to look for 
safety to an European or continental alliance. To attempt now to stop 
the United States in her career of power, jirosperity, and universal 
dominion between Europe and Asia, M. Ficquelmoiit says, would be 
if p/fta gra 7 id trap turd da V his toirc — “ the greatest ease of being too late 
in the field that w’ould ever have been recorded in history !” 
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“ W'lion,” continues Ficquolmont, “America sliall have attained the 
inonil, material, and j)olItica] power towards which its own movement and 
that of the world are alike conducing-, is there an Englishman wlio will 
dare to pretend tint England alone, tliat the EiigTish navy unassisted, 
without alliance witii any other nation or any other navy in Europe, 
would be powerful enoui'li to defend and protect Europe in a war that 
should aris(; between Europe and America ? Is it likely that these young 
American states, strong as they w'onld be in the principle of unity which 
lias called them into life, would fight in Europe, as tlio European states 
have had the misfoitunn to do in all parts of, the world? Not in the 
least. It would he a war between United America and Europe divided; 
their youth would pres<-rvc them from those old rivalries which have so 
long torn up and btill tear Europe to pieces. For, notwithstanding the 
gloss of words, it is still the livalry of Franco and Eiigland that disturbs 
Euro[ic. The struggle lias changed its character* because the two 
countiies liavo clianged their form ; hut it is so much the more dangerous 
as the arms for the con-.hat are the Jess visible, and that one pa<rty alone 
knows how to employ tlieir sharpest points. 

*• In such a struggle, continental Europe would no doubt defend its 
territory. Butin what manner? Would political liberty suffice for micIi 
a result, when such a lilxwty tlivides far more than it unites? Wlience, 
then, would that protection come ? 

“ If the emancipation of the colonies rnn^t create powx*rs which may 
one day become dangerous to Europ<5 — 1 wisli to limit myself to saying 
dangerous to its political liberty another struggle, that of the material 
riches iif other portions of the globe — w’ould they not bring about its 
dcdiiio and fall? Europe, far inferior to Anua-ica and to Asia in extent, 
is it nof still niorc so in respect to the valuahlo productions of the soil? 
Can she resist a conciuTence against which distance is no longer au 
obstacle?’^ 

jM. Ficquclmont goes on to illustrate the last point by the extent given to 
the cotton factory system in England, a branch of industry which, while it 
has cnriclicd a few, and given support to an adventitious factory popula- 
tion, has hurt the agricultural population and interests of England, entailed 
misery to Ireland, and been generally disadvantageous to the continent, 
where cheap cotton manufactures have superseded the dearer but more 
durable manufactures of linen and flax — tlie natural products of the 
country. One of the most produ(*tivc branches of rural industry in (Jer- 
maiiy — the wool market— is also threatened with proximate ruin by the 
superiority in extent and goodness of the pasturages of Australia. 
England has already for some years ceased to be a purchaser of wool in 
the (jerman and Austrian markets. 

“What, then,” exclaims the Austrian minister, “can come of the 
theory of free- trade, when the exceeding superiority of production and of 
fabrication on one side, leaves nothing to the other either to produce or 
to manufacture? What must be the result to the safety of all Europe, 
when every private individual, the proprietor of a small farm, finds him- 
self compromised, if not ruined, by products that arrive from the most 
distant parts of the globe ? A man may struggle against other men, his 
neighbours, by his intelligence and his activity. He know'S what he can 
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do, what he can unJcrtalve. But what can lie do against the uni- 
verse?” 

This kind of argumont will sound strange In the cars of our merchants 
and manufacturing political economists, who have only one simple prin- 
ciple to regulate them — to huy in the clu apest markets, and sell in the 
dearest ; hut the hict is, that such iccrimiiiatioii for a preference shown 
to the chea])cr wools of Australia, our own colony, to the expensive 
merinos of Moravia, and for the ])referci:cc shown by continental and 
other nations for our eliea[) c'otton inauufaetiiics, to more expensive liiieu 
and thread tissues, comes with ill grace from Austria — a nation which 
upholds the mo'^t grievous commercial monopolies wheicvcr it has the 
pow er to do so — on the Danube, in Hiingarv, Lombardy, Bohemia, Croatia, 
Styiia, and in the Adriatic and Turkish frontier province.?. For some 
idea of the system uursuod, wo may refer to 3Ir. Spencers lately pub- 
lished work on 'rur&y in Eiiroj)c. 

i\I. Ficqnelmont next ])roeeed.s to a more ingenious than kindly com- 
parison of Borne anil lOnglaiid. Both, he says, arrived at political supre- 
macy in tlio world, hut by essentiallv ditfereiit means. The Homans 
con(|uered territories and num by war, and then subjected them by mili- 
tary colonisation. The Knglidi, if they do not destroy, at least know 
liow to nouiialise tludr adversari(‘S by war; and then they terminate the 
eon(|ue‘'t of things and of men by subjecting them through their wants. 
They have alwav.s known how to gain more hy treaties of commerce tlian 
by treaties of peace. 'Hu' Romans civili.scd men to attach them to their 
cmj)ire ; the English civilise ineu to make eouMimers of them. If a 
similar deeliiK* and fall happened to England as ha^ happeiual to Home, it 
W'ould entail gn'ateV niisfortiino to its young and distant civilisation 
than iollowcdin the so-called dark ages which ensued upon the fall of 
Rome. 

“ is there an Englishman,” exclaims M. Ficquelmont, “ who dares to 
pretend that England owes to itself alone all that it kiiow.s — all the capa- 
cities v\ith whicliitls endowed ; that it ow'es to itself all that civilisation 
which distinguishes it, :nid which its merehant-shijis carry everywhere 
with their merchandise ? No Eiiglishman will dare to say so.” 

The answer certainly wais easily found. No Englishman, to the ex- 
tent of our knowledge, and we have many strange and eccentric charac- 
ters among us, ever ventured to propound such an absurd proposition. 
Whore arc the dead languages, so un])rolitahlc to the more worshijiper of 
mammon, so generally studied as in England ? Where arc the modern 
languages more generally known? Where the progress of art, science, 
invention, literature, and jdiiiosophy, more (juickly or more carefully 
chronicled ? What w^erc the objects of the (iroat Exhibition, hut to 
improve art, taste, knowledge, and invention, hy comparison with otlier 
countries? The wonder is, why such a silly question was propounded. 
For this reason : because M, Ficquelmont will have it tliat the republic 
of letters is replaced in England by the republicanism of trade, which is 
grasping at the possession of the whole universe! 

When England is so proud of its constitutional and of its religious 
and political position, that it calls upon all people to Hock to its standard, 
M. Ficquelmont inquires, liow is it that it does not address it.self to the 
semi-savage nations of Asia and Africa, or even to the Turks, who are at 
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loast nioro in want of amelioration than tlio continental nations! Has 
Kn;>lan(l even been abvavs sncecssful in her /lij)loinatic interference, one 
of the bases of which is a system of jiroteetion in favour of the weaker 
states? Ought it, ^vheii it cannot preserve that inilnence without the 
approbation of the other Kuropean states, to never cease to disseminate 
trouble and disorder among those states ? I’hese are rjuc^tions which the 
Austrian minister j)iu[H)nn(ls at length, and ho answers them by saying, 
‘^^Tlic influence of lOngland is in the pre^'Cnt day preponderant ; she ought, 
in conse(|uence, to give a scrupulous attention to the use that is made of 
that inflnenec in lier name; for the mischief and evil that slie may do to 
the continent is siini tf) recoil ultimately uj)oii herseir.*’ And then he 
adds afterward*?, in a less candid and lionourahle s])irit : “ If a state of dis- 
order dlmiiiidics eompc'titicm in industry and comnierec, to the advan- 
tage of English nicrcliauts and nianiifactnrcrs, political men ouglit to 
consider that tlie peimaiuMicy of the prosperity of states demands other 
conditifms than fhos(» of the temporary ])ros]jerity of their trade.*’ Wo 
cannot speak as to wljat advantage any iri(li\idiial mendiant may have 
taken of the non-j)rodnctiv() stale of other countries, hut of this w'C feel 
morally certain, tliat no Pujgli-'h minister, to \vln)m we may ho even 
jiolitically o]>])os(‘d, ever lent his inlluciua* to ]>rojnote disorder for the 
advantage of a few tra<lers or nierehant*?. ]\i. l''ie<[nelmont must measinv 
Ih'itish policy hy a scale peculiar to the council o\er which hi? once pie- 
f-ided in \'ienna. 

But the Austrian diplomatist does not contin/- liimself to the very fair 
and just ground of crmdeinniiig our system of iut('rfereiico and propa- 
garidiMii on the ; iic also attacks the very constitution a)»J 

jjrinciples winch it lias hecn of late so great a matter of pride to dissemi- 
nate among other nations. He argues, tliat ours is neither a better 
government than others, nor is it hy any means llie imist active promoter 
r-f civili>ati')ii. "I’iien* is no truth in it. The English are, in n^ality, 
so many fc/o/is, as t*very man was called in feurlal times who failed in 
Ips word. 

“ There is not an Englishman,’" savs our anllior, who does not carry 
with him, in all tin* relations of life, the secret, or at h^ast ajxu'tion of 
the secrets of Ins party. Ho is always, in the jire^ence of his advcrsaiie.s, 
in a state of restraint — of self-observation ; he is constantly on the w^atch 
to make himself impenetrable, while he pcn(‘tratcs the secrets of others. 
The parliamentary man who is most successful is the one who can speak 
longest, and upon all matters, w’ithont his red tlamglits being nwealed!” 
Then, again, “ Wlien an ICnglishman arrives on a mission in a foreign 
country, his liivt care is to ascertain the position of parties, and to select 
his friends from those wlio ostensibly approximate most to tin; interests of 
England. If such a party were not in existence, ho w ould at ouee set to 
work to establish one. As soon as it existed, Jiis constant labour would 
be to carry it into power I” 

Life in England, according to the same authority, is a perpetual school 
of intrigue, lii-^simulation is a permanent necessity. Words are veiled in 
hypo<.Tisy. The Englisli have attained to a point of esteeming, in the very 
liighe>t degree, qualities wdiich in private life w'ould render all social rela- 
tions utterly impossible and out of the question. Preferring on all occa- 
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sioiis tile rivalry of interests to those of principle, the Britisli f^ovei’iiiiient 
is to he seen in strange contrasts in ditierent countries. Tims it lerit, at 
the same time, its influence to the royal party in Portugal and the liberal 
in France. When France supported Ciiristina in Spain, Fngland gave 
its countenance to the ultia-liberal Fspartero ; when France tiij) ported 
Narvaez, England went round to the queen’s party. TIjc struggle of 
Mavrocordato and Colcitti in Greece was a incitJ episode in the rivalry of 
France and England — the interests of Greece herself were scarce! v con- 
sidered in the matter. 

But England has not only its olHci.al organs to disseminate its activity. 
Every English traveller is the apostle of the doctrines of his country. 
Every writer — every editor of an Englisli newspaper, co-operatos in the 
work of the ministry ; all r(‘ccive their irLspirations from the princely mer- 
chants of the city. Thus it is that tlie basis of all questions is purely 
eommercial. Constitutions are only the arsenals that give arnjs lor the 
combat, 'riie public mind has long since been trained to this kind of 
warfare in England ; hence it is that she is able to carry it on with a 
spirit of coiiihination that ensures success. France is still a novice In this 
kind of warfare, and lumee it is that the great cpiestions of social refoi’iii 
<^,and constitutional liheity are decided in that, country by the suonl. 

There was at one time a public, rigbt that was common to all nations, 
and which governed international relations. Euglaiul was t!ie first 
country to adopt a public riglitof its own, and from that moment it Avas 
no longer the hiiig or his council lliat regulated the political progicias of 
the country; it was the constitution that became the ha-.es of ])oiitical 
nlo^ement, and the public mind that regulated the public right. Foreign 
nations were no longer anything hut fish with wliich the English 
ministers marked their parliamentary game. But to [day this game 
with advantage, they re(|uir(*d analogies in foreign states. Consti- 
tutional propagandi')!!! had for (d»ject to create thev? where they did not 
V(?t exist. No man was more .skilful in this kind of game tliaii Lord 
Palmerston. 

After a just panegyric of Sir Robert Peel, at once conservative and yet 
progressive, and who fell from the impossibility of any one man uniting in 
lilrnself antagonistic doctrines, ^I. Ficqiiclmont goes on to (;bser^e that it 
was in the time of AYilliam Pitt, as recorded on his mofiuumnt, tliat tho 
English first learnt that continental war could ho made to favour the 
development of commerce. The long wars of the French revolution, 
wiiile giving to England the opportunity of conquering commcivial 
supremacy, at the .same time involved the country in so vast a national 
debt, that she never ean smtnhi such a struif(jle atjain. Her political 
march was tlius changed in its direction. The state of her finances 
commanded the economy of peace, at tlnj same time that the ]Josses^ion 
of commercial supremacy, which she had acquired by war, could only ho 
preserved to her by xvar. Lord Palmerston lias a claim to a moimment 
which shall record that the English nation is indebted to him for a solu- 
tion of this problem ; f()r if peace reigns in England, there has been a 
state of almost continuous warfare among all the nations of the eontineiit. 

Poor Lord Palmerston I Not only to him is the continent indebted for 
four years of civil war between Don Pedro and Don Miguel, for seven 
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years’ war between Don Carlos and tlio two queens, but also for two 
years’ war between PohaiKl iind Russia, the insurrections of Posen, Cra- 
coviu, and Gallicia, the war of Sclileswig^-Holstein, tlic Hungarian 
struggle, the upri.sing of Italy, and the catastrophe of Charles Albert ! 
‘‘ England in her grent struggle.” says M. Fiequelmont, made war 
with her fleets and her armies in all parts of the world at the same time. 
She paid subsidies or lent money to her allies ; she called nations to arms 
by appealing to their passions. Since the time of peace, she has scratched 
from her budget all the expenses of war; but she has continued the 
appeal to the passions, to which she has learnt, as it were, to impart per- 
manency, by raising new questions of social order and juditical order. 
The results are befoie us.” 

In the face of these awful facts, continues M. Fic(]uclmont, the English 
minister’ continues every year, on the occasion of the o[)ening of par- 
liament, to felicitate the people of England upon its cairn attitude, and 
the juilitical peace which its government lias pre served amidst the revolu- 
tions that have alllictcd the continent, and in a language so simple, so 
natural, and so candid, as l eally to have the appearance of Innocence ! 

Lord Palmerston has more than once ollicially declared tliat the 
English governinent had resolved to make no alliance with go\ermnents 
which did not profess the same principles as England. ‘‘Such,” says 
]M. Ficepiehnont, was the basis of the alliance of France and England 
in opposition to that of the three great continental po\\er5.” But what 
will the Austrian dijilomatist say now that iiOid Palmeiston applauds the 
usurpation of Loni^ Napoleon as a prditical necessity ? 

jM. Ficipielmont nc\< pr<K‘cods to investigate how Lord Palmerston has 
boon enabled to follow t)ut for so iong’ a time a policy which was arbitrary, 
for it was full of contradictions ; wdiich w'as violent, sinc(‘ so uiany com- 
plained against it ; and whicli was unconstitutional, for it proclaimed and 
violated juinciples just as it chose, 'fo this effect he traces how^ Lord 
Palmerston was educated in a school of vast comhinntions, from which he 
inherited courage in action and tlie art of coinl)aliiig liis enemies at once 
by regular alliances and by Irregular excitements to iii'^urrcctlon and revc)- 
liitioii. Ho discusses the state of parties during the Feninsnlar war, and 
the Italian question from the days of Jjord Vrdliam Benlinck to those (^f 
Lord Minto, in which discussion he brings Intr) j)r()mliKmt light the dis- 
crepancies of the Tory and Whig adinini'jtrallons -tlie flrst acting fora 
principle, the second for an interest. From tliis lie p;isses to the conside- 
ration, that in his late acts of passive liostility to Austria, Lord Palmerston 
w'cnt in contradiction to the piinciple of the natural alliance of England 
and .Austria, founded on the two elements whicli had been so firmly esta- 
blished by the past — the rivalry of England and France, and the rivalry 
of France and Austiia. The AVIiig cabinet, iM. Ficqiiohnout argues, 
Iiaving founded its power upon its alliance with the niiddle-elasses in 
England, wishes, in the same manner, to make the basis of its political 
power in Europe the protection of secondary states — a retrograde fioJlcv, 
only fit for past times, undigniiicd, and dangerous. England wishes to 
group around it little states, to oppose them to great, whose power she 
tears, and which yet slie cannot weaken. For this seltLh purpose she 
launches the minor states into a sea of trouble and conflict, in which they 
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must inevitably perish. Italy, the Austrian argues, is so circumstanced 
geographically, as compared Avith the two great states, its neighbours, 
that it never can be a great power again. It was because Constantine saw 
that lie could not cope with the Franks and Germans, who had already in 
his time attained a high military organisation, that he removed his seat 
of empire to Byzantium. It is to deceive Italy, therefore, to make it be- 
lieve in its regeneration ! These errors of the Whig cabinet, Ficqucl- 
mont avers, have done more to ensure the power of Austria in Italy than 
have the Austrian forces, 'riierc has been neither object nor aim in the 
excitement kept up in that country. There has been lU) aim ; for an ob- 
ject that never can be attained, is not a target. A united, indepL*ndent 
Italy is a dream. A strong, independent Italy, divided into separate 
states, is another dream. Austria has proceeded upon the principle that 
the independence of secondary states, and still more so those of a third 
order, can only ho assured by the agreement of the great powers. But 
to excite such second and tliird rate states to war against first-rate 
powers, with nothing but moral sujiport, is a cruel error. 'Fhe answer to 
all this is, that it would have helioved the Austrian ininisttM*, in making 
so serious a charge against the English minister — Whig though he he — 
to Inive more clearly established his jircmises that England did excite the 
second and tliird rate states of Italy against, not a too powerful neigli- 
bonr, but the actual occupier of her best provinces. 

It is almost needless, now that France has become a military dietaior- 
shij), to point out the argument of tlie Austrian against any permanent 
allianec between France and England, founded on Whig or so-called 
liberal principles. The following, however, is a summary of these views : 
France follows at the same time tlic path of liberty ami equality, whilst 
in England it is a principle tliat equality renders liberty impossible. Tlie 
theory of the sovereignty of the jicople lias led France to universal suf- 
frage. That country attaches no political value to tlie principle of right 
of inherltq^ice : whilst in England the same theory, Avhicli admits of only 
one limited mode of election, attaches high political importance to the 
right of inlieritanco. Tlie majority of the French people are Gatlioiic, 
wdiilst England is Frotestanl. (Ireland must be cxcejited, but she is not 
fice, .since she is subjected to laws against which she never ceases to pro- 
test.) In France, the Catholic Church, in its quality of universal CImrch, 
labours iueossantly at renderiug itself indepmulent of the state. In Eng- 
land, tlic Protestant Church is the national Church, and it constitutes an 
eminent portion of the political constitution. It is impossible, M. Flcqiiel- 
rmint deduces, that with such differences tlie principle of liberty can ever 
be tl|p same in the two countries. 

‘‘ England,” says the Austrian, returning to the original cliarge, “ insists 
upon propagating its political belief among continental states; Iioav Avould 
it like to have the continental creed forced upon itself? Wonhl English- 
men, 5=0 proud, so self-willed, and so independent, over submit tlieir mode 
of thouglit to that of any other nation ? Would tiiey give up their con- 
victions for those of others ? No; and yet they expect all the oilier 
people of the continent to do precisely that wliich tliey themselves Avould 
never accede to !’* 

This, after a long philosophical episode on the nature of man, viewed 
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in his moral and political aspects, according; to tlie system of Chateau- 
briand, is followed by a decJaimer against the vaunted freedom of the 
press. Publicity, with all its admitted advantages, M. Ficqucliiiont 
argues, can never bo a gf)od principle of government, for publicity is the 
element of nothing ; it is never, in the natural order of tilings, anything 
more than the sequence of an act { fuit accompli)^ of a thing done; when 
it anticipates that event, it delays it,, or corrupts it, or renders it impos- 
sible. That is to sny, tiiat all that is done in nature is done in the most 
secret manner possible, as a kind of mystery, and only shows itself to the 
eyes as a result. 

All social unity would be impossible, if the thoughts of all could at 
the same moment be expressed in w'ords. There is not a tlioiight of the 
future in the mind of man that he does not keef» secret, if he expects any 
results from it. The coinniander of an army moves w hole bodies of men 
without imparting the secret of hia plan to any one; he w'ould fail if it 
was known. The head of «a commercial establishment communicates hia 
speculations to no one ; his books are not open to the public, except in 
case of bankruptcy. The poet and the artist conceivci in secret; pub- 
licity takes aivay from the freslmcss of their ideas. Mount Sinai, the 
Grotto of Egcria, and the (>avc of ]Muhainmad, are proofs that good 
laws are ni(?ditated in solitude. The aftections as well as the virtues, 
love seiu’ccy. Fanaticism runs througli tlie streets sword and torch in its 
hand ; true religion enters liumbly and silently into the house of worship, 
“ Publicity, in fact,” says M. Ficquelmont, in the most poetic chapter of 
his work, “is opposed to the practice of virtue, to noble sentiments, to the 
products of inteJlig(;ncc, and is dangerous to all interests,” It is impos- 
sible to propound a more palpable ease of sophistry. Place the flint and 
the steel apart, and where is then a result ? Let every man devote him- 
self to a life of silent selfisimess, and woe to the progress of art, seieiiec, 
intelligence, and all that is concerned in begetting eivilLation ! M. 
Ficquelmont appeals in support of silence to nature. The seed, he 
says, to g(*rriuuate and produce, must first be secreted in the ground. 
Silence and modesty are tlie virtues of nature. “ I have not succeeded,” 
says the Austrian political economist, “in finding a single force, the 
clement of which was not hidden ; nor one single productive operation 
w'hich did not require mystery to be carried into eliect. Even the dew 
is not sent to refresh the earth, till day has ceased and night commenced! 
And <loes man consider himself without creation, tliat he imagines he 
can impress by publicity laws of social order that shall be difterent to 
those wliich rule the universe ?” Does he really imag-ine that human 
society would not go as well if it was just left to go on its own ^y ? * 
The answer from any one, but an Austrian or a Turk, w’ould be, that it 
would go on — to barbarism. One would really think that the ex- 
president of council at A'ienna was soliciting a situation at Paris, under 
the existing arch-extinguisher of publicity. 

M. Ficquelmont having disposed of tlie “ tyranny of the press,” pro- 
ceeds to place religious faith and- political faith on a parallel line, which 
is enforcing obse(|uiousness to the powers that be, to a point that almost 
approximates to idolatry. It is true that England dilFcrs from Franco in 
possessing the elements of both ; but devotion to the country, loyalty to 
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the sovereign, obedience to laws, confidence in an old and tried constitu- 
tion, have never yet in tliis country assumed tlie form of religious venera- 
tion, nor have they ever been deemed by the English to be at all necessa- 
rily connected with that intellectual submission which is essential to true 
faith — political faith can only be demanded of subjects very differently 
educated and circumstanced to what the English are. M. Fic([iiohnont 
does not believe this. “The English people,” he says, ‘‘positively 
worship their constitution, cemented as it was by thoir blood, and tlioy 
have ended by submitting tlieir intellect to its law.” It was, he adds 
elsewhere, political faith, acting simultaneously with a now religious faith, 
which raised England to the highest pinnacle of power and prosperity. 
Proud of this result, and looking upon their constitution as tlieir w'ork, 
instead of that of time and of all the circumstances of thoir history, they 
have wished to innoculate all Europe with the same piiiiciples. France 
was one of the first to suffer from this imioculation ; and how could it be 
otherwise,' when her people liavo neither religious nor political faith, by 
which to distinguish liberty from anarchy, or to know wliere to stop in 
the progress of reform. 

Another thing, Al. Ficquclmont argues, which has preserved England 
amidst all the violence of revolutionary passions, and which docs not exist 
for continental powers, is a state of social order dependant on its insular 
position. The waves of the ocean at once act as a rampart to insurrec- 
tionary violence, and by casting such back on itself, restore that force of 
cohesion which intestine wars tlireateii until destruction. Cromwell, ac- 
cording to the same authority, understood well that the greatness of 
England was based upon a system of repulsion for all that was foreign. 
In his time, England, which had successively lost all its territorial posses- 
sions in France, and was wearied with continental wars and struggles, 
first established for its power a basis that Avas exclusively maritime and 
commercial. If this is the cabc, the system, with the exception of the 
principle of propagaiidisin, so much deprecated by tlio Austrian minister, 
dates some little time anterior to Lord Palmerston. But M. Fiequel- 
inoiit tells us that ‘‘Old England” has ceased to exist. I'licre is 
neither deliberation nor niorality, neither submission nor independence, 
neither talent nor generosity. “ England may he, for some time yet, 
in a material point of view the richest and, perhaps, the most powerful 
of states ; but it has fallen from the hlgli political ami moral position 
that it once held ; it lias lost at once the confidence of governments 
and tliat of people : that of governments, because it is hostile to them 
both ii: principles ami in interests ; that of people, because the Engllsli 
theories have nut conferred upon them the ha[)p!ness whicii they were 
led to expect from tlieir adoption. Her iiifiuenee acts upon tlio world in 
the present day only as a destructive poiver; she has ceased to he protective 
and beneficent, because she lias ceased to he mistress of herself. She 
lias fallen from that excess of pride, whlcli inevitably tmnbles down all 
wlio arc guilty of such excess.” 

No wonder, if the Austrians believe all these evil things of us, that 
passports are refused to our countrymen travelling in their territories. 
M. Ficquelinont will have it that, forgetful that our strength lies in i*e- 
pulsion, and anxious to give the guarantee of further duration to our now 

March — ^vol. xciv., no. ccci-xxv. t 
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■wom-Dut institutions, every Engiislimaii is a fanatical dissomiiiator of 
jjolltical doctrines in otlier countries. Thus it is that the faults of one 
arc made to recoil u])on eviTV individual of a nation. To conceive such 
a tiling*, however, argues \ery little for the intimacy of the Austrian 
diplomatist either with tlic J'lnglish eliaracter or institutions. What has 
been our conduct in India, where we do not interfere, wc rule ? Why, in 
no other part of the East is there so much religious and moral liberty. 
Every form of worshij) is not only tolerated Imt respectejl, excejit there was 
saerifice of life, as in suttees, J uggernaiit proecsssioris, and other barbarous 
practices. The grossest pn*jtidiees of castes, sectarianism, and o\en the 
practices of — in our eyes —immoral customs, are sanctioned, because 
national. If our missionaries were asked, there Is nothing for which 
they would so iiiiicli biamc the English governmeiit as for not assisting 
them with all their intluenec. England, it is ^^('ll known al! over the 
world, notwithstanding this tremendous onhlanght i/ i)rnpos of a pre- 
sumed mistaken policy of interference among the small Italian states, is 
the least propagandist of all tlie nations of Euvripo. Its succe ss in colo- 
nising mav l)e trae«‘d to this fact, lias France lu'verbeeii a propagandist 
of revoliitiofiary doctrines ? Why docs not the Anstrlan mlpi.^tor re- 
proach her with her armed missions into Belgimr, Ih*"-' » (’a-.. !, Haden- 
Badeu, and Savoy? No, bis woik is published in Farl^; ai.d England 
is made to bear the whole brunt of the a('tnal division of inirr.pe into 
two ])artie.s, daily becoming more hoktilo — the consritiitional and the 
absolutist. If the armies of the Freiudi n'puhlic or onipiie could pass 
tlic Clianiiel with the same ease as tiny ha\e the Fyrenci":, tin' AIp^, or 
the Rhino, England, IM. Flcijuelmont says, would long ago have had to 
call its old absolutist allies to its aid. The battles of licijizig and 
Waterloo would have beefi fought in its own territories, by Russian and 
Austrian armies united to the English. Hence, iii Its insular position 
lies the peace, the power, and the prosperity of England; hetieo its 
political liberty and independence. A country Avhf.*re an O’Connell is 
liailed in triumph, a Wellington insulted; “an admiral never.'* »Sneha 
state of tilings is impossible on the continent; andtlie faellity for trans- 
porting armies, brouglit about by steam -navigation and other appliances, 
may soon render such pride of doctrine and arrogance td’ [iropagandism, 
to the loss of all its old alliances in Europe, not only imj)"^,sil3lo, but fatal 
to the country from a\ hence they have so long eiiianateil. 

Such are the tenour of the Austrian minister’s Tlcductions for the fu- 
ture. Let us hope better things. The dirdoinatist is angry ; there is 
more of the fire of political controversy in sucli denunciations than 
of calm philosophical deduction. Rut tilings have elianged much, both 
on the continent and at home, since these [lagcs Aveie written. A strong 
dictatorial yiower has sprung up in the former, whicli is already an object 
of greater distrust, and is more threatening to the other absolutist powers, 
than all the constitutional outbursts of all tlic petty states in Europe. 
With us a new era has also opened. A Conservative and a truly English 
Administration has taken the 'place of tlie efletc and disjointed Whig 
Cabinet. New men — some of them, it is true, as yet untried — have 
taken the places of those Avhosc doctrines of jiolitical intervention in- 
volved us in perpetual troubles and misundei*standings with the conti- 
nental powers — our old and Avell- tried — our natural allies. 
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THE CONCLUDTX^; A'EAKS TX THE LIFE OF AXXA 
EEICESTEK. 

1 , 

A YEAR or so rolled away, — «a lon^, weary year for Anna Leicester. 
The fati^’uc, the pain, the hitter recosi'.pense of a governess’s lito was 
hors, yet the object wi'h ',\hich she hnd so zealously undertaken it, the 
end and aim of all lier thoughts, seemed further oif than ever. Forty 
guineas had been the amount of salary earned, and with all her care- 
fulness in her own exptMiditure, Jiot twenty could she hand over to her 
parents. The small, dull baek-parloui\ witli its liumble heel, still con- 
tained her d«iav father, and fewt r comforts than ever attendeil him ; for, 
as her two bj-«>lht‘r.s grew oldci, iliey grew iuore expensive, tbougli they 
were still but little fellows, anti ]>r. Leicester ivotfld try to givt; them aii 
education tliat slenJd help them to make their way in the world. 

It was a pieadng oglit to witnersS the family of an evening, especially 
wlicn Ann. I a icw days’ visit allowed !’er, and then everytinng ^vas 

made to k ' ' .. h^aglit as possible. The gv)od doctor j»ropf)eil up in bed 

— lie h'lj liu US'- oi In ' liand-^ more freely tOw tlian at lirst — reading to 
them by t ft, k'ght of the lamp, which stood on the small table at his 
side; M»'. i<ei(!Oster so\>ing, Aunt (i rape knitting stoekings ; and the 
children gatliored roun<l tlic hre, listening to llieir father ; Anna, iu her 
en.-^tom.ny tliongliiful position, her hand pressed upon her calm, open 
lirou, dwelling, if the truth were known, moiv upon her own anxious 
suliiL-er- of thought than upon the hook. In due time the doctor would 
ei- 5'* t'li voliimo — it was sure to he one of instruction, condtined, per- 
hatis, with anui.sement; and he would addr.'ss ihem with his f)ld, earnest, 
atVeciiouate maunev, and tell them how- their conduct should ho regulated; 
j.oinling f)ut how' they might he.-t j)erform tl.t ir duties in this life to 
llieniiiidves and to tlioir fellow'-crcatures, yet at the same time bo fitting 
theniM'lves for a hettei. And again, as on the first Jiig'ht of her arrival 
fivii' Fimu'C, w’ouM Aun i retire to her cluinihi'r with an aching heart, 
to K'fh'er on that good, ’.ntellectual man. luistakcn though he had once 
been, conriiied by a dLlrc.->dig malady to a useless and solitary career ; 
to witness liis patience under his alhiction ; his anxious solitude and 
exorilojio, so i: as iu him lay for his children’s temporal and eternal 
weli’ and his entire resignation to all his poverty and privations. It 
seeri’^'t t-> iVnna that sin- would willingly forfeit half the years of her 
life, to he able eflleiently to contribute to the (!omfort of her fatlier. At rare 
inomeuts, and those cliietly when Anna w as at home, the doctor w'ould 
close his eyes, and lean hack, lost in reverie, his thoiiglits roxerting to 
Jiow dillcrent his life might have been, had not that dangerous curse 
fallen upon him — the inordinate love of gold. lie saw himself in ima- 
gination still pursuing his nourishing profession, — in possession of most 
things that could make life desirable, or that moderate wealth can pro- 
cure, — living iu comfort and great respectability, — his young sons trained 
to be worthy and important members of society, — his daughters making 
the happiness of his home. That is a bitter sigh, Dr. Leicester, but it 
will not I'ecal your own work. There arc thousands in the world now — 
ay, and will he to the end of time — reaping as remorsefully as you are 
the fruits of lamentable imprudence. 

T 2 
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But now a more advantageous engagement offered itself for Anna. 
It was in the family of a widowed gentleman, Mr. Chandos ; to be the 
instructor and companion of his only child. The salary named w^as sixty 
guineas per annum ; and Anna prepared to enter upon her new duties 
with a lightened heart. Mr. Chandos was of the Established (church, 
but the little girl w'as reared in the creed of her mother, who had been a 
Homan Catholic. 

It wfis a dark, wintry day when Miss Leicester drove through the 
domains attached to her future residence — a picturesque villa, situated in 
a county adjoining 3Iiddlesex. Two or three servants in a handsome 
livery appeared in the hall, one of whom ushered her into the sitting- 
rooms. 

A lady of austere aspect and a little girl, whose years may have 
numbered nine or ten, came forward at her entrance. Miss Moore w’as 
an elder sister of the late Mrs. Chandos, and, since that lady’s death, she 
had chiefly made Chandos House her residence. 

“Miss Leicester, I presume,'’ she observed, stiflly. “Allow me to 
introduce you to your future charge. Miss Chandos. * The young lady 
bow'cd haughtily. 

There was something in the whole scene that jarred against Anna’s 
notions of cordiality. But she hastened to commence her new' duties. 

The little girl had hcen neither well iwv badly instructed — a mixture 
of both. In till worldly studios she was forw'ard enough, but the bene- 
volent, social qualities of the heart had been totally neglected. Anna 
saw into her character at once. SIk‘ was proud and arrogant ; her little 
head running constantly upon the fact that she was an liciiess — the only 
child of the w'ealthy iMr. Chandos. Anna and her pupil dined at two 
o’clock. The repast wiis served with much elegfincc; far more than it 
usually fiills to the lot of governesses to enjoy : “ But this state is ob- 
served,” explained the cold Miss Moore, “ for 31iss Chandos.” 

“ Who has been your instructor, my dear?” inquired Anna, as, their 
studies over, she sat w’ith her pupil at the dusk of the evening. 

“ You know that I had a governess hefore you came?” answered the 
child, giving her ball a twirl tluit she might catch it in the cup. 

“ Yes, yes — hut docs your aunt not instruct you ?” 

“ She teases me about sitting upright, and carrying myself with grace, 
which I do quite sufHcieritly well already,” answ'cred 3Iiss Chandos. 

“ Do you remember your mamma?” 

“ Scarcely ; she died when I was five years old. 3Iiss Moore says that 
I must endeavour to be like her, for she was noted, far and near, for 
elegance. She says she w'ould rather 1 had never hcen horn than that I 
should grow up like papa; but w'e don’t tell him so. Can you see 
what o’clock it is?” continued the young lady, still catching her ball. 

Alina bent close to the timepiece over the fireplace, and with some 
difficulty distinguished the hour. 

“It is twenty-five minutes past five,” she answered. 

“ I don’t think it is. I never heard the clock strike.” 

“ You may not have heard it,” returned Anna, gently, “ but it is the 
time that I tell you.” 

“ Have the goodness to ring the bell then,” continued the young lady. 

“ Willis ought to have been here for me.” 
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Miss Leicester turned to her with surprise, but she spared herself com- 
ment then, for the door opened, and a servant-maid entered, and spoke : 

“Miss Chandos, it is time to dress.” 

“ Have you a good fire in my dressing-room ?” inquired Miss Chan- 
dos, “ for I am very cold.” 

“ Famous,” answered the servant ; “ it is blazing away to the top of 
the grate.” 

“ Will you come to my dressing-room for me ?” cried Miss Chandos, 
turning to Anna, “or shall Willis bring me here to you ?” 

“ Am I expected to go down with you ?” said Miss Leicester. 

“ Of course you arc ; my other governesses always did. Did Miss 
Moore not tell you ?'* 

“ Miss Moore sent her compliments by me, ma^im,” interposed the 
servant, “and she hoped you would be ready to accompany 3Iiss Chandos 
to the drawing-room at six.” 

“ You can come for me here,” said Anna to her pupil. 

Accordingly, a few minutes before six, Miss Chandos returned. Her 
dress was of black velvet, trimmed with white lace, and she wore several 
golden ornaments. Anna sat reading, in her simple, but new and good, 
violet merino dress. 

“Are you going down in exclaimed Miss Chandos. standing 

Still. 

“ Yes. Will it not do ?” 

“ 1 don’t think my aunt — I don’t think Miss Moore will like it,” con- 
tinucMl the young lady. 

I’lie drawing-room Avas empty wdieii they entered. Miss Moore had 
not yet come in from dinner. 

“ They dine at six in .suinnier,” explained Miss C-handos to Anna, 
“ but ill the winter pajKi gets so tired, especially these dark evenings, 
that he Avishes for the dinner <-arly, and it is ordered for live. Miss 
Moore does not like it at all; she has been aceustoined to dine at seven.” 

Jlefore tlu* cliild had linislicd speaking, 31iss Moore entered, colder 
and stitler than ever, in a liandsome Howereil satin gown, all standing 
on end. After a fcAv ininutes’ silence, she moved liaughtily towards 
Anna. 

“ Fray excuse me, I\Iis3 Leicester, hut did you receive the message I 
sent you by Miss Chaiidoo’s maid, that you should attend Miss Chandos 
hither?” 

“ I received it, madam,” replied Anna. 

“I judged otherwise,” remarked the lady, “and that you had not 
sufficient Avarning to prepare your dress. You are probably fatigued, 
and Ave Avill, therefore, excuse it for this OA^ening, especially as avc have 
no visitors ; but I must roipicst you to remember, for the future, that you 
are made Miss Chandos *s companion Jis Avell as her governess, and, as 
sucli, yon must in this room be more suitably attired. 

Aniia boAA'cd Ioav her head to conceal the tears that rushed to her eyes. 
Must vshe then spend her sixty guineas in dress, and still not assist her 
family ? 

The tea had been some time in the room AA’hcn Mr. Chandos appeared. 
Tic AA^as a stout, ungainly-looking man, ])ast the middle age, Avith coarse, 
repelling features, and an eye and mouth the very essence of sensuality. 
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It wjis the first time Anna had seen him, and she instinctively shrunk 
fi’orn his presence. There appeared to be an unsteadiness in his gait too, 
as he walked across the room towards her, which would seem to hint that 
he had indulged freely in wine. Anna soon found no day passed that he 
did not indulge in it ; aTid it was not once or twice that she saw him 
dragged up to bed like a clod, in the arms of his seiwants. 

“ You are my daughter’s new governess, T presume ?’* he said, as he 
took a scat beside her ; ami she bowed in acquiescence. 

“ Do you find her a docile pupil ? If not, you must make her one. 
Amd I hope they will render you comfortable licrc. Should there be 
anything in the arrangements that you do not like, you can mention it 
to myself or to jMi'^s Moore.” 

“ »Sir, you are very kind.” 

“You are a Roman Catholic, I undei’stand, Miss Leicester? — indeed, 
otherwise, you would not have been eligible for my daughter’s instructress. 
Rut, between oursehes,'’ be continued, Jow'cringliis voice, “ 1 must recpicst 
you not to make her a bigot. It is not my faith, you may be aivaro ; 
but I am very tolerant myself, and I wish Georgina to be the same. I 
deem there can be no true religion without it. 1 should have enjoyed a 
Ijappicr married life, Miss liciccster, had her motlicr learnt to b(‘ more 
tolerant. Towards its latter period, it was not, J can a^suri* you, all 
flowers and sunshine.” 

Anna moved away as soon as she conveniently could. She could not 
help tluTiking thfit -Mr. (’haiidos was entering ujion matt(‘rs whieh he 
would not have done, to lier, previously to liis dinner. 

II. 

A(JAIN a year gdided away, and Anna Leicester found it was as she 
feared it would be — that slie Jiad Jess money to transmit to her parents 
than over, Miss Moore Ixdng so exaeting upon tlic subject of lier dress. 
Had it not been for this, and for the instinctive dread slie still retained of 
Mr. Chandos, she would liavc been sufficiently happy. Mot that Mr. 
Chandos behaved to her at any time otherwise ihan as a gentleman — as 
much so of Olio, at least, as he. could be; but she kmwv that he was as 
different from all sin* thought good and refined, as dark is from lighr ; 
and the sliuddering dislike she had taken to him the first moment of 
their acquaintance could never be oveivome. At times she detected a 
peculiar glance of bis eye towards her, wbicli she did not understand, 
but it would cause her to shrink from bis presence, and to wish herself 
miles aw'ay. 

On the day that the twolvemonth exjiired, she determined to seek an 
interview with ^Ir. CIiaiido«, to ask him to raise her salary. She was 
aware that money was no object to him — tliat be was not illiberal witli 
it, and she believed slie gave satisfaction in her care of Miss Chandos. 
The interview^ took place in the library. Mr. Chandos heard her to an 
end without interruption, pacing up and down the room as he did so. 
She told him why she wanted more money — the deplorable case of her 
father. 

“ But you cannot expect to be of efficient .service ?” he observed. 

“ Oh no ; not efficient. I can only hope to contribute a little help.” 

“Extremely little it appears to me,” he continued. “ Why, allowing 
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that I accede to your request, what sum could you set apart as a home- 
gift, yearly T 

“ Perhaps forty pounds,” she answered. “ I hope so.” 

Forty pounds !” he exclaimed, a touch of derision in his tone. 
“ With all the requisites wanted in your iamily ! Could you allow them 
tw’o or three hundred, it would be more to the purpose.” 

She leaned her arm upon the library table, and pressed her hand to 
restrain the tears, lie had mentioned the thought that had for years 
been uppermost in lier mind ; but she had latterly driven it from her, in 
despair at its utter hopelessness. Mr. Chandos resumed — it would almost 
seem that he had divined her thoughts — 

I say. Miss Leicester, it would be a lasting gratification to you, could 
you bestow that sum upon your parents.” 

“ I should liavc nothing left in life to wish for,” she whispered, 
earnestly. 

“ 1 will put it in your pj)\ver to do so,” he returned. 

Slie looked up keenly at him, Avondering if the failing ai>parent in 
liini in the evening had already been resorted to, early as it was. l>ut 
no ; ho was calm and collected. 

“ I will enable you to do what you wish, what you please, for your 
family, upon one condition.” 

And that one, sir ?” she inquired, thinking lie was about to impart 
to her some Utopian seheine for making wealth. ‘ 

‘‘ That you become ^Frs. Chandos. 

A burning flush rose to lier forehead — a sensation of utter sickness 
rushed over her heating lu*art. Her terrible dislike of this man rose 
before her in all its force, and she gasped out, motioning with her hands 
as if to re[)ol him from her, “ Oh never, never ; any misery hut that.” 

Vou ha\c misunderstood me,” he observed, Avitli his customary coarse 
ideas. “ 1 said, 311 Leicester, that 1 Avould niakcj y^ou my Avife.” 

She heard, and burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

“My wile — the mistress of my home — the mother of my child.” 

“ I thank you,” she faltered out, Avhen her emotion allowed her to 
speak — “ I thank you greatly for your kind intentions, but it is lriij)ossihle 
for me to accept tlieni.” 

“ Take time for consideiation,” he eOTichidcd. “ I do not ask for your 
immediate aii&AAX'r. Deliberate A\]iethcr it he Avorth your while to remain 
a dcj>eiidaiit governess, earning a precarious subsistence, or to secure au 
honourable por^itioii as my Avife ; with t\w, power — which I swear to you 
shall be yours — of raising your father from the reach of his difficul- 
ties ?” 

Oh, Avhat a tempUition it AvasI To sacrifice herself, all that she had 
ever dreamed of liappiness in lier own future, for the sake of her lather. 
The day Avas devoted to stormy debate and battling Avith licrself ; the 
whole of the long Avintry night she remained on her knees before her 
crucifix, according to a nearly obsolete Catholic custom, j)iayiug for 
Heaven’s help to strengthen lier, and enable her to perform lier pious 
wish. But to no purpose. With the bright smi and the bright life of 
morning her heart failed her ; and she felt that she would prefer to die 
rather than become the wife of that repulsive man. 

As the clock struck eleven she entered the library. Mr. Chandos Avas 
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there, basking idly upon a coucli before the large fire, lie rose, and 
hiindetl her a chair, but she only grasped the back of it, and repeated her 
refusal of the previous day. 

His dark crimson face turned of a deeper red as he listened, but she 
contrived to speak heiore he could interrupt l»er. 

“ It may not be agreeable to you, sir — it would not be agreeable to 
me — to remain here now. I shall therefore be prepared to leave your 
residence as soon as you shall have procured a substitute — much as I 
regret to give up the care of Miss Chandos.” 

He di<l not answer her at first, but began pacing the room with his 
hands in his pnek(‘ts, in his favourite slouching, untidy manner. 

“In iny opinion, Miss l.cicester, such a proposal as I made you re- 
quires more eoiisidovatiuii.” 

“ I have well consid(‘red it, sir,” she interrupted. 

“ I should think not,” he continued. “But suppose you take a few 
days’ holiday — go home to-day, or to-morrow, if you will. C’onsult with 
your friends : in a week’s time return hither prepared to become my wife, 
or do not return at all.” 

Anna Leicester left Chandos lTo\ise, and took farewell of her pupil as 
if it were for ever. She believed that she had laid the seeds for better 
things in her heart, and she sineercly hoped that her future training, to 
whoms('ever it might he cntrn&ted, would aid in their development. 

HI. 

It was a cold bitter day in January : sleet and snow had been falling 
since the morning, and iJr. Leicester lay propped up in his bed as usual, 
with not n, spark of lire burning in the grate. His second daughter, 
Edith, now' grt)W’iijg up a fine girl, and hoj)irig soon to go out as teacher 
in a school, where they w'ould give her the benefit of masters, had just 
'oronght in his dinner on a tray — sadly frugal fare — with a glass of w'ater 
to drink. 1’he family w’cre beginning dinner in the next room ; Auut 
Grape heading the table, but Mrs. l.eicester was nowhere to he seen. 

Suddenly there w’as a cry from some of them, “ Anna, Anna!” and 
poor Dr. Leicester’ feebly pushed aside the curtain to watch tlie entrance 
of his favourite child. She had not been at home for six months, and her 
coming was a surprise to them. 

She tor)k it all in at a glance — the fireless grates — the bare dinner- 
table — and a sick .sonsatiou rose in her lieart, for slie saw^ herself, in pro- 
spective, the wife of Mr. Chandos. 

“ But. wdiere is nianiina ^J'hcy looked very grave at the question, 
and Aunt Grape spoke. 

“ We kept it from you, Anna dear, not w'isliing to give you pain, but 
your poor mamma has been laid up with a long illness — a nervous fever, 
brought on, I feel convinced, by all sorts of anxieties. You sliall go up 
to see her when wt have prepared her for it; it does not do now to take 
her by surprise. She is better, and I hope will soon he amongst us again. 
That is the secret of this,” added Mrs. (irape, in a lower tone, pointing 
to all that Anna had noticed ; “ her illness has been expensive, and we 
cannot afford to spend in one point without rctrenclnng in another. We 
manage to have a bit of fire in an evening, and your mamma has it all 
day.”' 
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Her suffering father, patient and cheerful under his many discomforts; 
her emaciated mother, in need of restoratives and luxuries quite beyond 
their means of procuring her ! Oh, Anna Leicester, you arrived at home 
at an unlucky moment for the strengthening of your resolution never to 
become Anna Chandos. 

Not quite, that day — not quite; but the next her mind was firmly and 
irrevocably made up. In proof of which she imparted the tidings to her 
parents. 

“ But, Anna,^* cried her thoughtful father, “ can you esteem — like this 
gentleman ? Is he in all respects one that your better judgment w^ould 
approve of for a husband ?” 

She answered in tlic affirmative, but, with a changing cheek, inwardly 
offering up a prayer to the Virgin to pardon her falsehood. Tlie quick- 
sighted Mrs. Grape was the only one who detected the liesitation ; but 
she was a woman of the world, and a marriage to her seemed desirable 
only as its means were ample ; so in her heart she commended Anna. 

In quicker time than any week for her had hitherto flown was Anna 
Ltuccster again standing in the library of Chandos House, face to taco with 
Mr. Cliandos. It was after his dinner hour wdien she arrived, and she had 
wished to avoid seeing him that night; but scarcely had she joined Miss^ 
Chandos in the drawing-ioom, before a message came from him that he 
"waited for her. She trembled excessively as she entered the library, 
fearing she knew not what : but he seemed more collected than was usual 
with him at that hour of the evening. 

“ I am glad you have returned,” he said, more gently, or it may be 
better to say less rouglily than he was accustomed to speak. 

“ If you will pardon my former rejection of you, sir,” she faltered, “ I 
am ready now to become your wife.” 

‘‘ Your friends have persuaded you to accept my offer, thinking it an 
advantageous one.” 

“ They have neither persuaded nor dissuaded me. I act of my own 
free will.” 

But the privations of tlieir home have been too painful for you to 
witnes.s,” ho continued; '*so to relieve them you retract your unqualified 
rejection. Not very Haltering' to my love, jMiss Leicester.” 

The tears were dropping silently from her eyes as she stood there 
under the light of the lamps, her head bent downwards. 

“ I am aware I am not a general favourite with >vomen,” ho resumed, 

but no wife of mine need be unhappy unless she choose. 1 have some 
peculiarities, and, if you arc wise, you will iida])t yonr.<elf to tlunn. At 
any rate, tlicre will be no storm.'? in our wedded life; for }'ou are gentle 
and mild : qualities that unfortunately w'ere not possessed by the first 
Mrs. Chandos. I will promise that you shall have every external requisite 
about you to make you happy.” 

Extermd! However, she faintly thanked him, tliougli the rebellious 
sobs were rising in her throat. 

He went to a desk, and, unlocking it, returned to j)laee some bank- 
notes in her hand. There were five of them for 100/. each. 

“ You will require funds for vour new preparations,” lie said, “ and it 
may bo for your private wislies.” 

She would have pushed the roll of notes away from her indignantly, 
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and the angry crimson rose in her face. What, Anna Leicester ! you 
who have deliberately — whatever may have been your praiseworthy nwtivc 
— sold yourself for gold, would you reject the first fruits of your barter ? 
No; she might not ; and they remained clasped in her cold and reluctant 
fingers. 

You can return home to-morrow,’^ proceeded Mr. Chandos, “ for I 
suppose you would prefer, now, not to remain in this house , until you 
enter it as its mistress. The scttleineiits shall be forwarded to you at 
your fether’s residence for signature ; and you shall hear from me there 
as to arrangements.” 

She thought the interview was over, and w^as turning to leave the 
room ; but he spoke again. 

And now, Miss Leicester, which day will you fix upon for our 
wedding ? Let it be within a month.” 

“ Sir ! — wcKldingl — within a month !” she gasped, looking up at him 
within tlie sudden contraction of pain upon her brow. 

“ Wliat need of delay ? Wc have known each other for twelve 
months. In our case there need be no time given to courting.” 

Courting — from Iiim! Oh, thank God, she shivered, that Jio was 
going to sj>are lier that! Yet marriage must come after. 

“ The law, I believe, requires three weeks’ delay,” he said. ‘‘ lint let 
it be as soon as you can after that.” 

“ I will write you word,” she wdiispered. 

“ And iioAV, jNIiss Leicester, J wdll bid you farew’ell. Wo shall not 
meet again until our wedding’-day.” 

She liehl out her liand in answer to his ; but, leaning forward, he drew 
her fgee towards him and kissed her, more tlian once. With a scarcclv- 
suppressed cry of ang’uisJi, Anna Leicester Hew from the room when he 
released her. 


IV. 

It was a grand wedding ; made so by the wishes and by the bounty 
of Mr. Cliaiidos. Anna stood amidst her bridesmaids, her cheeks a 
glowing red, too surely the cficct of high excitement. It is much the 
fashion to represent an unwilling bride with a face all white and ghastly: 
few girls have gone to the altar in a sorer spirit than did Anna Leicester, 
yet her crimsoned checks shone through all the lace and veils with which 
they were bedizened. 

And now’ she had to step from amongst them, and kneel beside Mr. 
Chandos. The Catholic ceremony had already been perfonned. To 
kneel there by his side, and in God s holy house, in the presence of His 
minister, to plight lierself to bo to that man a loving and faithful wife — 
to be part and parcel of himself — the friend of his bosom — his by night 
and by day — to cleave unto him alone, and to love and to cherish him 
until death did them part. 

And she did it all. There was neither fainting nor hesitation ; and 
she rose up from the altar Mrs. Chandos. There was one wild burst of 
hysterical sobbing when they pressed round in the vestry to offer her 
their congratulations, the clergyman calling her by her new name; but it 
was over in a moment. And when she stepped with her husband into 
their bridal chariot, with all the appurtenances and attendants necessary 
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to wealth and station about her, to bo conveyed miles away, the party 
would have lauj^hed incredulously had they been told that she had rather 
been bonie along in her coffin. 

V. 

Again the years wore away, and Anna Leicester, now Mrs. Cliandos, 
was in her foui'-and-twcntieth year. Her married career had Ixjon one 
continued scene of inward strife — strife to put up witli the conipanionsliip 
of her dista^iteful husband, now grown more like a brute than a human 
being — strife to subdue her own chafed and rebellious s])irit — strife to 
do her duty amidst the many drawbacks that surrounded her. Her 
shattered health, her pale clieck, and her saddened eye, told of the lot 
that was liers. One consolation attended her — it did noc coni[)en?ate 
for her own life of disappointment, but it went far towards it — the effec- 
tual assistance she was enabled to render to her family. And those were 
pleasant days when, driving in her carriage to their now cheerful home, she 
witn<?ssed the comfort and happiness she had been so delighted to h(*stow. 

IJer own home was one of solitude. Few persons were anxious to 
\isit Mr. Cliandos, and his daughter had removed at his marriage, to 
lesidc with her mother’s family, they having taken umbrag(! that 3Ir. 
(Cliandos sliould have chosen her governess for his second wife. 

It was not to be expected that Mr. Cliandos, with his habits, should 
enjoy a long life ; hut his sudden death caused a shock to all eomiectcd 
wath him. lie retired to rest one evening, not far removed from a state 
of inscmsibllity; and Anna awoke in the night, and found him dead liy 
her side. 

The greater portion of his property wont to his daugliter. Anna had 
a handsome jointure, which would go from her at lier death; but there 
was a sum of money in tlui funds, about eig-hteen thousand pounds, and 
this was left to her unconditionally. Mr. Cbandos had, at least, been 
mindful of his promise, that she should have it in her jiowcr to support 
lier family. 

lo all who looked upon her, how^ever, it might have appeared little 
]«robal)lc that she would long survive her I^sband. Consumption, the 
disease which had carried off licr brothers in early life, had undoubtedly 
attacked her : though so gradually, so imperceptibly, tliat her family, 
who had long* been accustomed to her hollow eye and faded cheek, sus- 
pected it not. 

I expect a gentleman on business to day, mamma,” she observed one 
morning to 31rs. Leicester, who was spending two or throe days with her. 

I shall be engaged with him some time.” 

Mrs. Leicester thought nothing of the remark, nor of the Icugtlicncd 
visit, though the gentleman was there for several hours. She knew'^ tliat 
Anna had had business of various kinds to transact since her Imshaiid’s 
death. Ill tlie evening, however, wdum they were sitting together after 
dinner, Mrs. Cliandos im^uired if her mother had no curiosity on the 
subjei^t. 

“ Not any,” replied Mrs. Leicester. Why do you inquire ?” 

I was giving directiotM 3 for my will.” 

“ Oh, Anna !” uttered Mrs. Leicester, “ a wall ! — at your age !” 

“ The young die sometimes, mamma.” 

There was something in her daughter’s tone which struck to the heart 
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of 3Irs. Leicester. “ Have you cause to think that you are ill, Anna?*' 
she inquired. 

This is spriii", mamma — early spring,” was the answer of Mrs. 
Chandos. “ I do not believe that I shall live to sec the autumn.” 

Mrs. Leicester was too much shocked to speak, and Anna continued : 

“ Hence I have been making my will. With the exception of a small 
annuity to Susan, who has served me faithfully since my marriage, and a 
thousand pounds to the Church to put up masses for my soul, the whole of 
the money at my own disposal is bequeathed to you and papa. May you 
long enjoy it together, my dear mother — ^long after I am gone. I may 
surely pray for that, for I purchased it with my life's happiness.” 

“ You must have advice,” cried Mrs. Leicester, starting up in agitation 
—“the best advice the kingdom can afford, instantly; without a moment’s 
delay.” 

Anna laid her hand upon her arm. “ Calm yourself, mother ; excite- 
ment will benefit neither of us. / hove had advice: you cannot think 
that I should give myself over to death now^ without an effort. But not 
all the skill in England can avail me anything.” 

“ Did they toll you so ?” 

“ Do they ever? You never find a doctor so frighten Ins patients. But 
I gathered sullicient to know that my days arc numbered.” 

Oh, child — child !” exclaimed Mrs. Leicester, “ who is to break this to 
your father?” 

“ 1 wonder,” cried Anna, trying to speak gaily, as if to cover the last 
words, and checking tlu* tears tlu.y liad caused to arise — “ 1 ^vomh'r if I 
shall live to see this wonderful Exhibition ?” 

“ 'r/iot will open before autumn, Anna.” 

“ But wlieii 1 come back I may' be too weak to visit it.” 

“ Come back from when*?” inquired Mrs. Leicester, almost doubting 
if her usually collected, sensible child was ■wandering. 

“ 1 have wished for a long while to go to Franco to see my old instruc- 
tress,” explained Mrs. Chandos, and, now that I have nothing to prevent 
me, the wish lias become irrepressible. l??nist gratify it, mother.” 

“ But not to remain lon^ Anna?” 

“ Two or tlirce weeks, probably.” 

“ The voyage — the change may do you good,” exclaimed Mrs. Leices- 
ter, brightening up. “ It may quite restore you; for oh I Anna, 1 do hope 
and trust it is not as you dread. Aunt Grape shall accompany you. 
When do you think of going ?” 

As soon as I have signed my will. And that is to bo ready' hi a few' 
days.” 

VI. 

They arrived in Dover, Mrs. Chandos and her aunt, in time to catch 
the inail- 2 )aekct, the Undine, Itjiroved to be a violently rough sea, and 
ere i\Irs. Chandos landed at Calais she bad broken a blood-vessel. They 
carried lior on shore, and medical assistance was immediately at hand, 

“ Do not w’rite home to alarm them,” she said to Mrs. Grape. “ It is 
but a trifling hurt, caused by the straining. 1 shall be better in a day 
or tw'O.” • ^ 

She really' appeared to be so ; and, in spite of the remonstrances of 
her aunt, persisted in going on to the jdace of her destination sooner 
than she ought to have done. Anna proceeded at once to the school. 
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She^was mucli excited at meeting her old fi-iends and companions ; a 
distressing fit of cougliiiig came on, and the blood-vessel burst a second 
time. Her recovery now was hopeless, and Aunt Grape wrote for Mrs. 
Leicester. 

On receiving the letter, ]\Irs. Leicester, in the greatest distress of 

mind, started for France ; and on her arrival at tlic hotel at (tlie 

name of the town is purposely omitted), she was met by her slstor-in- 
law, in so strange a state of excitement that she appeared to the (piiet 
Mrs. Leicester to be<ilmost frantic. She could not immediately compre- 
hend the cause. 

‘‘It was at the school that Anna w*as taken ill,” repeated Mrs. Grape, 
galloping her words one over the other, “ and they laid her in bed there. 
lJut since the following morning they have not allowed me to see her, 
and 1 have found out that she is constantly surrounded by those priests. 
The Catholic religion may d(*mand that — I know not ; but it can have 
no right to separate a dying girl from her nearest relatives.’^ 

Witli pale, compressed lips, Mrs. Leicester took the arm of her sister- 
in-law, and, just as she was, in her travelling attire, walked at once to 
the school. They were shown into the visitor’s parlour, and the younger 
of tlie two sisters keeping tlie establishment appeared. 

“ I am come,” said Mrs. Leicester, “to see my child.” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders, and replied. She w^as /tfc/ic, and 
d(hv/(‘€, ami all the rest of it that the French are so fond of being, but to 
comply with Mrs. Leicester’s demand was impossible. 

Ami to all the forcible remonstrances of JNlrs. Leicester, the indignant 
lavings of Aunt Grape, which, being uttered in English, lost somewhat of 
their eilect, and the threatenings to appeal to tlie [uihlic authorities, tlie 
same luieompromising answer was returned. It was quite impossible 
they could be allowed to see the invalid, for her spiritual directors had 
issued a mandate to forbid it. 

Mrs. Grape was for hastening to the Hotel dc Villo at once, or to any 
other ])lace where she tliought she could obtain assistance ; but the night 
hours were gi'owing late, and she found she had no alternative but to 
wait till morning. 

And what was taking place in that sick^chamber ? — what had been 
tr.king place ever since Anna was laid there ? Standing round her bed 
were three holy fathers, in their black shirts and shaven crowns. The 
one nearest to lier, who was the chief spokesman, or remonstrator, was 
J\ather Pierre ; he wdio had formerly been most instrumental in her con- 
version. 

Jhit could they have been all that time — days — bringing her mind 
into a fitting state for death, and administering to her the last consolations 
of religion ? No ; they had not begun to administer its consolations 
yet ; and, moreover, they were telling her they never would administer 
them, unless she complied with their demands, and bequeathed all she 
might die possessed of to their Church. 

And the w’holc of this time, in spite of the persuasions, sometimes 
insinuating, sometimes angry, of those priests — in spite of the irresistible 
niMtcry they exercised over her will, had Mrs. Chandos held out. Her 
distress of mind — distress is but a w’eak word for it — was pitiable to 
witness. On one hand, she must leave her parents to the bitter ills of 
poverty for the remainder of their days on earth, her poor, suffering 
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fatlior, still, conip.'iratlvcly, so young ; or she must die unabsolved, and 
consign iiorself to eternal tortures. 

SJie had turned lier I'dcc from them, and lay with it pressed against 
the pillow, knowing that not many hours of life were left to her. Father 
Piorre. for the hnndn-dtii time, was exhorting her to obedience for the 
good of her soul ; and one of his brethren held in his hand a deed which 
they had caused to ho pn'pared, bestowing all her property upon the 
Catholic Church, '’fho only thing wanting was her signature. 

It has-been the end and aim for which 1 have toiled,” she cried, in a 
tone of anguish, suddenly inrning towards Father Pierre. “ For that I 
gave up all dreams of hapjjiness in my own existence. I am dying now, 
a disappointed, worn-out woman, yet scarcely more than a girl in years; and 
this one source (d' eonsolation, which has served to support me through 
all, to \vl)isper eomrort to iny aching heart by night and day, }ou would 
remo\c fioni me.” 

Hecollccfc tliat llio duration of eternity cannot be computed by time, 
my daughter,” remarked the priest. “Are you so lost in compassion for 
yonr own soul that, von persist in condemning it to perdition for e\er?” 

Have mercy upon rnc I” she moaju'd ; “ hav(^ mercy upon me !” 

“ 1 lave mercy nj)on vourself, my daughter. I tell \ou that the last 
sacram(‘nts <*annot he accorded you until the sin you were guilty of in 
mairying a heredic shall he expiated. And that (‘an only he done hy 
be(picathing such of his worldly suhstaneo as remains at your dispt)sal to 
the true ('hurch, that it may be spent in saying inass(‘s for yonr soul.” 

She turiicil her a(‘hlng' head from sld(‘ to side — she prcs«ed her thin 
hands upon her tronhit d brow, on wlii(di the dews of death were gather- 
ing — ^lie dwelt on the con/licting thoughts that wen^ turning her brain 
to madrie'is, and making a hell of what ought to have been a peaceful 
dying bed — and then she threw’ lier arms hesccehingly out to th(! holy 
fathers, imploring of (hem any words that might bring her calmness. 

Can tlu; result he doubted? A weak, terrified woman, contesting with 
three wily men, and completely in tlicir power — men, moreover, who, to 
her per’, erted mind, were endow’cd with attiihutes from on high? 
Before morning the deeds were signed hy I^Irs. Chandos, and the coveted 
religious sacraments W’cre a(#ninistercd to her. The jjriests had obtained 
their w islie^, the money w’as theirs, and Dr. Leicester and his family were 
jeft to pov(^rty. 

Do not think the account of this death-bed an idle tale, you wlio read 
it. Still less deem it has been drawm from any scenes which may have 
gone forth latterly to tlic public in England. It took place in France 
last year, ju.st as I have related it Iiere to you. 

“ Say that you forgive mo, mother, ere I go,” she whispered — for 
now' that their ends were answered, the priests graeiously withdrew the 
prohibition to exclude her relatives from her — “I had no alternative. 
Yet, oil, believe me! — tell it to my dear father — it has taken away all 
the tranquillity that would otherwise have been mine in dying.” 

Mrs. L(‘icester leaned over and blessed her. 

“Tell Edith,'* she gasped, “to be patient and hard-wrorking, that she 
may qualify herself for a governess, as I did. And Heaven grant t^t 
she may some time have it her powrer to do for you as I xvould have done. 
To her tlie same impediment can never arise, for she will live and die a 
Protestant.” 
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It is not every great man whom you would iniallibly find to ho such, 
by means of a five minutes’ gossip ^\ith him under a gafijway, during a 
shower of rain. Tlicro brave )>coii gems of jnirest ray serene, and all that 
sort oi thing, which li.avo emitt(*d a very dreary lustre at th(‘ diiiiin)*-tal)le of 
patronising big-wiggery, or in tlie salons of bliie-stoekingism. 'Fliero have 
been gentlemen, and possibly gontlcwomcn, of genius, invited to packed 
asscmbllt‘d for^tlic express ]>iirpose of being j)iiinped; who, when tlio 
haiulh^ was applied, luj matter how vigorously, by successive relays of 
volunteers, liave given out jio one droj) of the anticipated living water; 
and who, in the wickedness or tlie crass t^bduracy of tlieir hearts, Ijavo 
ignored the fact of the pumping process altogether, and though eating 
a good snpjier themselves, have, to albconversational intents and juirjioses, 
sent the exhausted pimip-handh‘rs empty away. It would bo inalieioiis 
to assume, as a general rule, that they have done this out of maliee pre- 
pense. Perhaps to wall was present with them, hut the power was Avant- 
ing ; tor in this w’ovld of oiirs. wile and posav are higlily irn^gidar verbs, 
and the potential mood not always easy of conjugation. Taenturnitv is 
certainly no proof of genius — witness the memorable story of Coleridge’s 
silent fellow-guest, whose mouth was opened only at the advent of the 
apple-duinpliugs, ihci/ being the jockeys for him; hut neither is it a dis- 
proof. Some line siiirits who can present novel ideas in kaleidoscopic 
vaj’ioty upon paper, not only aweiiig you by their ])J ofiindity, but dazzling 
you by their tropical splendour — ^the solo wand .of their (mehantment 
being the pen of a loady wi iter — are notorious for their inability, [)osltive 
or comparative (and in citljcr case superlative), to put two ideas together 
l)y word of mouth ; failing even to find a door of utterance in what Mr. 
Alfred (\>1(3 calls “that eternal refug’e for the destitute of small talk’’ — 
the Aveatlier. 

When some stroiig-mliidcd and hale-lungcd female complained to 
(hddsuillh that really he made but an indiiferent figure in conversation, 
Oliver fur once had the power to acquit himself Avith eclat in tlie retort 
courteous : “Madam,” quoth he, “ 1 liave but ninepenco in ready money, 
but I can draw for ca thousand pounds.” IS or, Avith all our admiration for 
the groat boar of Lichfield, can Ave help sympathising Avith honest Xoll, 
Avhcii he rebuked BosavcH and the Boswellian eliqui; for the exclusiveness 
of their hero-worship, and for making conversation a monarchy Avhen it 
might to bo a republic. Monopoly is opposed to sound and healthy policy 
in those social economics. The rrotcctionists are in this instance, at 
least, heretical; the Free-traders are the catholic communion. Tiie 
natural tendency of things, how’cver, is to the former — to the monopoly 
system, in deference to the superiority of some one master-mind ; and the 
province of such legislation as the subject admits, is to provide checks 
and counteracting forces against the ixndue development of rcsti-ictive 
duties. Among tlie Greeks, every symposium, as Mr. de Quiuccy soinc- 
Afhere observes, bad its set of rules, and vigorous they Averc; had its OAvn 
sym^osiarcli to govern it, and a tyrant ho Avas — elected democratically, he 
became, when once installed, an autocrat not less despotic than tlio King 
of Persia. Thus, recurring to Johnson, the anti-social effect of his con- 
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versatlonal autocracy may be illustrated by the disgust which pobr)nB|JM|e 
“ Cioldy” felt, when interrupted in a tolerably successful speech by theory 
of a German guest, who had noticed Ilcrr Sainuers preliminary symp- 
toms, “Stop! stop! Toctor Shonson’s going to shpeak!” Gentle and 
holy George Herbert gives good counsel, and profitable for all times, when 
he says ; 

If thou be master-gunner, spend not all 

That thou canst speak, at once ; hut liiishnnd it, 

And give men turns of speech: do not forestall 
• Ily lavi^h^c^s thine own, and other's wit, 

As if thou madest thy will A civil guest # 

\\ ill no more talk all, than cat all the feast.* 

Of the last line, the better-known verses of Swift arc little more than 
a paraplirasc or amplification : 

Conversation isjbut carving: — 

Give no more to every guebt 
Than he’s able to digest ; 

(iive him always of the prime, 

And hut little at a time 

And that you may have yonr due, 

Let your neighhours carve for you. 

There should be no first fiddle, it has beem pithily said, at a private 
concert. Nothing can l)e more offensive than tlie />r/.v $cul of a preten- 
tious twaddler, who mounts tlie table “crammed like a Cambridge 
wrangler or a Norfolk turkey,” in some particular sul)ject, and figures 
away like oik* who has taken out his license for the evening, and means 
to enjoy the full heiiefit of the act. Jfanging is too good for him, and 
smoking liim for a boro is wdiat be cannot appreciate. There are despots 
of this kind who seem to claim the right of monologue as iiidefeasibly 
theirs de jure, as well as de faclOj and who echo in elfect tlie command of 
Augustus to Cimia : 

Observe cxactcmcnt la loi que jo t’impose : 

Prete, sans me troubler, Toreille a inon discours ; 

D’niicun mot, d’aucun cii, nVn interromps Ic cours.f 

And yet they wdll congratulate you, at parting, on the pleasant evening 
you have had together, and on the charming tone of the conversation. 
Chateaubriand tells us, that when he had his first interview w’ith Napo- 
leon, every sentence was the property of the consul ; nevertheless, 
“Fontanes and Madame IJacciochi spoke to me of tlie satisfaction the 
consul had felt with my conversation ! I had not opened my lips ; so 
this meant to say tliat llonajiartc was pleased with himsclf’’J — a pleasure, 
by the w’ay, not unknown to Chateaubriand himself, honest gentleman. 
And we should be sorry to deny, that where genius is the oracle, tlie 
pleasure is two-edged; the boon is not like the Irishman’s reciprocity, all 
in one direction, but blcsseth him that takes as wvW as him that gives — 
listener as well as speaker. Even genius, however, as we have implied, 
may assume too much, and swell its prerogative to a degree that shall 
make the faitliful commons of ifs realm exclaim with one accord, “ This 

• “The Church Porch.” 
t Corneille; “ Cinna,” Acte V., Scene T. 
i “ Mc^moircs d’outrc-tonibc.” ad. 1803. 
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power of the crown has increased, is inrreasing-, and ought to dinii- 
nished.” 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes tho tug of war. Tlie conver- 
sational autocrat of America, Margaret Fuller, discovered in an eloquent 
table- talker’s eye a beam tliat might have honoured the trees of her 
native aboriginal forests — big enough and solid enough to settle that 
little mote of hers in an ^‘almighty smash.’* She complained to Emer- 
son, “The worst of hearing Carlyle is, that you cannot interrupt him. 
I understand the habit and power of haranguing have increased very 
much upon liiin, so that you arc a perfect prisoner wlien h(‘ lias once got 
hold of you. To interrupt him is a physical impossibility.’** It makes 
one laugh maliciously to contemplate this process of retribution. But 
the more immediate object of our [iresent “exposition” is one whom Mr. 
Carlyle himself has lately weighed and found Avaiiting in tho scales of 
conversational power — Samuel Taylor Coleridge — “de monologue,” as 
Dc Stacl used to call him. A monopolist he was by common assent, and 
ex animo consent, except in few and transitory cases. Cliarles Lamb 
mentions that Irving once “ earnc back to a^k me if I could ever get a 
word in with Coleridge. ‘ No,’ said f, ‘ I never want.’ ‘ W"hy, perhaps 
it is better not,* said the parson, and wont away, detorminod hoNv to 
behave in futnrc.”t Until recently the right of inonojioly, on account of 
his oracular iiifairibility, has been almost universally conceded to him. 
But the note of reaction has sountled ; the flowing tide is threatened 
with an ebb; the Latter-day Pamphleteer has indicated, in his own sig- 
nificant way, tliat the Ilighgate hero-w'orship was wasted on Coleridgeaii 
moonshine, and that it is full time for stalwart iconoclasts to use their 
axes and hammers upon the curious carved w’ork of this latter-day sham. 
Wc, wlio love — from laziness or other cause — the comfortable old canon, 
“ In medio tutissimns ibis,** and who often detect ourselves quoting good 
Sir Roger’s wise saw, that much may bo said on both sides of tlio 
question — who eschew superlative's, and presume to translate semper in 
extremis by “always in Iiot water” — propose indulging ourselves with a 
brief jctrospect ol' tlu' position enjo>ed by Coleridge, and the peculiar 
attraction exercised over satellites, small and gieat, by this bright par- 
ticular star. 

As devout Mussulmans regard ^Mecca, oven so did bands of young 
England, twenty years ago and more, regard lligligate Hill, and the 
lionse of Mr. Gillman, or Ivillmnn, as Elia perversely misread the worthy 
doctor s name. lien? tho sage uttered his philosophic responses to clients 
of every order. He w'as altered, ind(*ed, from days “ when he was young 
— all I wofiil when: all! for the cliangc? ’twixt now and tlien!” His 
conversation was in another key from tliat of the time? wdicn Hazlitt first 
knew', and De Quinccy first admired and aided Iiim; when, like the 
Reverend Doctor Brown, so cleverly etched by jMack worth Pracd, 

talk was like a stream, which runs 
With lapid change from locks to roses; 

It slipjK'd fioin politics to puns ; 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses; 

• Memoirs of Margaret IJiillcr Ossoli. Vol. iii. 

■ t Letters, Conversati«»ns, &c., of S. T. Coleriflgo, 1835. 

March . — vol. xciv. no. c^clxxv. u 
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Beginning with the laws which keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 

And ending vitli >omc precept deep 
For dressing eels or shoeing horsc-s. 

It was now pent np in narrower channels ; wide onon<gh, however, and 
diversified eiiou”*li to excite j)ilgfrims of every caste to linsteii thither and 
seek to quench their tliirst. Those who Iiad known him of old, and a 
new i^eneration to wlioiu his new theories jiromibcd an El Dorado of 
spiritual w^ealtli, met tog^ethcr and worshipped under the s;mie roof. 
Lamb, “ the frolic and the g^cntlc,” came in ”Tatofnl remembrance of 
evenings at the “ Cat and Salutation,” and went away grieving over the 
wreck of ancient liopes.* Wordsworth came, to renew his much-prized 
fellowship with that 

Noticeable man with large grey eyes, 

with wliom lie had so often and so happily walked in friendly guise, or 
lay upon the moss by brook or tree. Southey came, to talk about old 
friends and old scenes Bristol and the Cottles, Keswick and the ljakt*rs, 
from old Bishop Watson to jioor Hartley, or Job, as his uncle called for 
him, for his /Vz/paticnee. Talfourd came, ‘‘ a Jawyt'i* ])ro«!perous and 
young'-hearte<l.” Edward Irving came, and sat at this (sanudierM feet, 
and gathered seed to fructify in next Sunday’s sermon^. John Sterling 
came, and measured every mellifluous cadence of the old man eloquent. 
And (kirlyle came, and came, and came; and, by his OAvn showing, went 
empty aw’ay. So he says now ; hut did lie thiidc so ih^n? Perhaps he 
did ; and perhaps others shared in the conviction : hut none could, for all 
that, resist the spell of the wizard, attracting lliem again and again 
W’ithin the circle of his enchanted ground. Tlio offi'ct was like tfiat 
wrought upon the melamdioly mild-eyed Lotc^s-caters in ^'onny son’s 
fragment, when they found 

IIow sweet it vvas hearing the downw^aid stream, 

With half shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-drcaiii. 

For, stimulating as w^as Coleridge’s talk, it was something of an opiate 
withal, and partook of liis own sluggish pluis'ujav. His was a mighty 
intellect, says Leigli Hunt, put upon a sensual body : two allirmativcs in 
liim made a negative ; ho was very metaphysical and very corporeal — so 
ill mooting everything, lie said (so to speak) iiothiiig.f Opium con- 
firmed this constitutional predisposition, and confirmed the habit of re- 
verie. Tasso, ill Goethe’s play, is assured by that w^'ll-iiieaiiiug but 
oflicious and priggisli geiitleinan, JMesser Antonio, that 


* In one of liis letters he speaks of Coleridge at Tlighgatc as “playing at 
leaving off laud — ni; I tliiiik,” lie adds, “his essentials not" loiiched; lie is very 
bad, hut then he womlerfully picks up another tlay; and Ins facejwdieu he repeats 
Ids verses, liatli its ancient glory; an archuHyd a little damaged. See Tallburd’s 
“ Final Memorials.” The allusion to “playing at leaving off” the fatal drug, 
reininds ns of J)c (2uincey\s remark, that it would seem that althoiigli Coleridge 
came to Gillman’s for no other purpose than to leave ofl’ laudanum, he did entice 
G. to commence opium-eating. “ This is droll ; and it makes us laugli horribly. 
Gilhnan should have rcformetl /nm ; and lo! he corrupts Gillnian.” See the re- 
view of “ Gillmairs Coleridge,” in Blackwood^ January, 1S45. 
t Autobiography. Vol. ii. * 
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It is most certain, an intemperate life, 

As it engenders wild, distemper'd dreams. 

At IcngtU doth make us dream in open day’*^-— 

a tandem^ or “ at length,” w'hicli Coleridge was now driving iu gallant 
style. For he had taken to drinking wdiat Horace calls the pocula 
Lethatos ducentia somnosj until he. too, was thoroughly versed in that 
molUs inertia which tnntam dijf audit iniis oblivionem sensibns. After 
lauding Godwin’s power of concentrating his faculties, of keeping them 
at home, to ply their task in the workshop of the brain, diligently and 
effectually, lla/Iitt complains, | by way of contrast, that Coleridge’s gos- 
siped away their time, and gadded about from bouse to bouse— that he 
delighted in nothing but episodes and digressions, neglected whatever he 
undertook to perforin, and could act only on spontaneous impulses, without 
object or method. His lethargic love of procrastination was proverbial. 
Like Will Waterproof he might too truly sing, 

For I had hope, by something rare, to jirove myself a poet; 
lint wliilo I plan and plan, my hair is grey before 1 know it. 

Or, like tlie to-morrow worshipjiers in IVTsiiis, lie seemed to argue with 
himself, 

Cras hoc fiet. Idem eras fiet. Quid? Qiia'ii magnum 
Nenifii* diem dona^ ? JSed cum lux altera vonii, 

Jam eras hesternum consunipsimus ; ccce aliud cras 
Fgerit hos annos, <*t semper puulurn erit ultra.§ 

There was something radically unpractical in liis mind, .ind this •‘effect 
defective” rather aided tlian marred his reputation as a prophet of 
idealism, a line spirit who could Jive and expatiate and soar in an ex- 
hausted alr-jmiuf). Southey described Jiis mind as being in a perpetual 
St. Vitus’s dance, eternal activity without action. He excited vast ex- 
pectations on the part of Ills auditors, but the glorious summer of their 
hojies too often fiidcd into a winter of discontmit, TJiey seemed, at the 
outset, to catch gHiujises of new truth, revelations of an all-einbraeing and 
all-reconciling’ science, and wx*r(‘ fain to connde in his dicta as in an in- 
spiration, to accept them as a key to the arcana of life, to scrutluise and 
cherish them as a potential solution of all mysteries ; but ere long the 
disciple had to complain of being run out of breath, and to mourn the 
indefinite postponement of his liope, the inirago-like character of his Fair 
Havens. This winged man, he would object, in Emerson’s fasliion, who 
will carry mo into the heavens, does nothing but whirl mo into the clouds, 
leaping and frisking aliout with me athwart the sky-rack, still affirming 
that he is bound lieavenvvard ; and 1, being a novice, am slow in per- 
ceiving that he does not know his way thither — or that if he does, it is 
ill some aerial vehicle not licensed to carry two. While Coleridge was 
speaking — descanting on human existence, and exhibiting in vivid Iiues 
“ the various forms of things, caught in tlicir fairest, happiest attitude,” 
his hearers were wrapt in admiration, and kept still silence, and felt their 
power to see even as he saw ; but when that voice was hushed, they could 
not but own to tliemselves, with a sigh, 

• Torquato Tasso. Act V., Scene 1. 
t Spirit of the Age. 
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t Epod. xiv. 

§ Tersius, Salk v., 1. 6C-69. 
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That combinations so serene and briglit 
Cannot be lasting in a world like ours.* 

Minds congcinal to liis own in philosophy and religion were often com- 
pelled to a confession of tins kind. Minds of a more antagonistic order 
expressed it without comjiulsioii. Thus Ilazlitt, in his rough way, pro- 
nounced him an “ excellent talker — very, if you let him start from no 
premises and come to no conclusion.” Similarly, Mr. Leigh Huntf con- 
sidered his politics and theosophy to be both at the mercy of a discursive 
genius, intollcctually hold, but educationally timid, whiclj, anxious to 
bring conviction and speculation together, mooting all points as it w’cnt, 
and throwing the subtlest glancing lights on many, ended in satisfying 
nobody and concluding nothing. In more caustic style has Mr. Carlyle 
analysed the table-talk of the rapt one with the godlike forehead” — 
than Avhich, he affirms, no talk in this century, or in any other, could bo 
more surprising, — talk that did not flow any whither like a river, but 
spread everywhither in inextricable currents and regurgitations like a 
lake or sea; tcri’ibly deficient in definite goal or aim— nay, often in 
logical intelligibility ; what you were to believe or do, on any earthly or 
heavenly thing, obstinately refusing to a])pefir from it: so that inoat 
times you felt logically lost, swamped near to drowning in this tide of 
ingenious vocables, spreading out boundless as if to submerge the w'orld.J 
A refilled and often sublime mysticism was the cunning of his j iglit 
hand, the very lock of his strengtli; so that he is truly as well as iinelv 
called 

The vi^iomti u Colcriduc, wiio 

Did sweep Ins thouj.'lits as angels do 

'flu ir wings "'bl* cadence up the blue.} 

ITis art as a painter of chiaroscuro was consummate; hut then the 
linuiing, by its very nature, would not Ixuir inspection. It was ]il;e his 
‘‘ Kubla Khan,” which poetic \isiou ho repeated so ( uehantingly, that, to 
ouotp Cliarles Lam!> again. irrailiates and brings heaven and elv^lan 
bowers into my jifirlnnr wliile he sings or sajs it; but there is an ob- 
servation, ‘Never tell your dreams,’ and I am almost afraid that ‘Kubla 
Khan’ is an owl tliat won’t bear daylight. I fear lest it should be dis- 
covered, by the lantern of topography and clear reducting to letters, no 
better than nonsense, or no sense.” | Even the “Lay {Sci’inoiis” were 
censured by Southey, as teeming with matter which .scarcely half a doi^en 
men in England could understand, — “ I certainly,” he frankly avows, am 
not of the niimher.” And what he talked ^vas still more charged witli 
the like splemUda farinora. Good Dr. GlialnuMs, in Ids candid naive 
mode, while paying lioinage to the mighty unremitting streani of Cole- 
ridge’s eloquence, marvelled how Irving could sit at ids feet so long and 
so frequently: “ There is a secret, and to me as yet indritolligihle eom- 
munion of spirit betAveen them, on the ground of a certain (jcrmau 
mysticism and transcendental lake-poetry, which I am not yet up to. 
Gordon says it is all uiiiiitelligiblc nonsense, and I am sure a plain Fife 
man, as uncle ‘ Tarnmas,’ had he been alive, would have pronounced it 

* WordsAvorth. t In’s Imagination and Fancy. 

% Life of John Sterh’ng. § Mrs. Browning, 

II Mr. Landor^ characterises S. T. C.’s poetry as made up of “bright colours 
Avithout form, sublimely void.” 
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the greatest huff he ever heard in his life.”* And all beAise the 
talker’s life had been an “abstract thii)kin" and drcaining, idealistic, 
passed amid the ghosts of defunct bodies and of unborn ones.” You 
were hjdropathised in copious shower-baths of water bewitched — ^you 
Avere hoinrpopathised with infinitesimal globules of patent-medicino— 
you were mesmerised and placed m rapport Avith a clairvoyant of the 
first class. “ And you swam and fluttered in the mistiest Avidc unintel- 
ligible deluge of things, for most part in a rather profitless uncomfortable 
manner, (ilorious islets, too, I have seen rise out of the haze ; but they 
Avere few', and soon swallowed in the general clement again.”f }3e his 
topic AA'liat it might, it Avas not long in leadiiig him into the “ high seas 
of tlieosophic philosophy, the hazy infinitude of Kantean transcendentalism, 
Avitli its ^ sum-m-mjects* and ^ om-m-mjects.’ ” Yet in constructing this 
main lino he loved to diverge into branch lines a thousand and one ; 
neA'cr forgetting the primal Jind albabsorbing theme, hnt enriching, or, 
at least, diversifying it by multitudinous subsidiary digressions. If this 
discursive Iiabit avus a fault, it was also a charm. It might prove the 
talker’s Avant. of mctliod ; it also proved Ijis mental wcajtli. If it kept 
you Avaitiiig for the (J.E.D., it made aincmds by its ferrility of “by-the- 
Avay” illustiatioii and ])an*nthetical snggestiveness. His conversation, if 
it is to be so called, has been defined a self-evolved speculation of the 
monnmt — a thinking aloud, requiring almost as comprehensive a mind as 
his own to follow out its chain of reasoning, its linked subtleties. Fcav, 
liowcAer, bad tlie peticnee, if they had the power, to accommodate thcin- 
sol\es to the mcaiidcrings of Jiis monologues. IJazlitt Avas Avroth at 
^•'nothing hut episodes and digressions,” and maintained they AvereAvith- 
ont object or m(*t hod. It Avas, hoAveA^cr, A\bat has been called the sur- 
passing subtlety I of Coleridge’s mind Avhieh thus tended continually to 
retard him in, or divert him from, the straightforward path of thought 
— a subtlety Avliieii was constantly descrying the most unobvious rela- 
tion.s, and dete(!ting the mobi Aciled aspect of things, and pervading their 
.siihstanco in quest of Avliatever Avas most latent in their nature; so that, 
in entering on a train of argnment to determine a given question, he 
Avould advance oik* acute thought, and another, and auotlicr ; but just 
then perceiving among these primary thoughts so many secondaries — so 
many bearings, distinction?, and analogies — so many ideas starting side- 
Avays from the main line of tliouglit — so many pointings toAvards objects 
infinitely remote — he Avould often suspend for a good Avliilc the progress 
tOAvards the intend(;d point, in his attempt to seize and fix in Avords tliese 
secondary thoughts. “ Thus each thought, that Avas to have been only 
onr thought, and to have transmitted the reader’s mind immediately 
foi’Avard to the next in order and in advance, becomes an exceedingly 
complex combination of tliouglits — almost a dissertation in miniature; 
and thus our journey to the assigned point (if, indeed, Ave are earned so 
far, Avhich is not always the case) becomes nothing loss than a visit of 
curious inspection to every garden, manufactory, museum, and antiquity, 
situated near the road throughout its AA'hole length. ”§ 

* Hanna’s Life of Chalmers. Vol. iii. t Carlyle. 

+ John Foster’s “ Contributions to the Eclectic RevicAV.” Vol. ii. 

§ Ibid. 
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Natlifhlly, the mental transitions in these cases were often highly per- 
plexing ; but it is rash to deny the existence of a clue, or to repudiate 
the presence of logic, in the transitions. A living author, the consti- 
tution of whose mind approximates, perhaps, more closely than that of 
any other to Coleridge^s “surpassing subtlety,” and who is similarly 
noted for his indulgence in digression and arcursifs from the royal road 
of argument — wo mean Mr. do Quincoy — has stoutly defeiidod the im- 
pugned logic of his fri(?nd’s devious table-talk. Coleridge, to many 
people, he says, seemed to wander; and lie then seemed to wander the 
most, when, in fact, his resistance to the wandering instinct was greatest 
— viz., when the comjiass, and huge circuit, by which his illustrations 
moved, travelled farthest into remote regions before they began to re- 
volve. Long b(‘foro lliis coming- round c^)^nmenccd, most people had 
lost him, and, naturally enough, supposed that he had lost himself. They 
continued to admire tlie separate beauty of tlie thoughts,* * * § ' but did not 
see their relations to the dominant tlumic. Had the conversation been 
thrown upon paper, it might have been easy to trace the continuity of 
the links; wheueas, in oral delivery, the loss of a single word may cause 
the whole eolie-ion to disappear from view. “ However,” adds the Opium- 
eater — wlio, by tJie way, Im'? been pronounced, by /Vrchdeaeon Hare, 
“ tho great logician of our times ”j* — “however, F can asisert, my 

long and intimate knowledge of Coleridge’s mind, tliat logic tlie most 
severe was as inalienable from his inodes of thinking as giainmar from 
his language;” so that, while he traversed tlio most spacious fields 
of thought, it was by transitions the most just and logical tliat it was 
possible to conceive.” t ^'et other minds, slin^nd and subtle as tliat of 
Mr. C arlyJo, would listen to Coleridge talking, with eager musical energy, 
two stricken hours, his face radiant and moist, without Ills communicating 
to them any meaning whatsoever, notwitlistanding tlicir still eager listen- 
ing in all the tenacity of hope ; and their verdict is, that his talk was 
distinguished, like hims(‘lf, by irresolution — that, after accumulating 
“formidable apparatus, logical swdm-bladders, transcendental life-pre- 
servers, and other precautionary and vehiculatory gear, for getting out,” 
he would, once staitedon liis way, turn aside to glance at “some radiant 
new^ game on this side or that, into new courses — and ever into new; 
and before long into all the universe, where it was uncertain what game 
you would catcli, or vvholher any.”§ And such is likely to be the im- 
pression on the minds of the majority^ t(» wlioin there will bo something 
akin to caviare in dc (^uincey s |[ (Jolcridgcan apologetics. 


* What Mr. Carlyle calls “Knliriy, sunny islets, islets of the blest and the intcl- 
lipible . . . eloquent, artistically-ex|)ressive words . . . piercing inter- 
vals of a most subtle insight tliat came at intervals.*' — L[fv of iSlalmy, 

f yce “(iuesses at Truth.” Scoond Series, p. !i.j (ISIS). 

J Autobiography of an English Opium-eater. 1S34. 

§ Life of Sterling. 

I This gentleman is neither unconscious, nor ashamed, of his own cognate in- 
stinct of rambling. In one of his recent aiitobiogrcijihical fragments, be calls 
this instinct an intermitting necessity alfec ting hi.s particular system; like that 
of migration, which alFeets swallows, or the moulting of feathers, which atfects 
birds in general. “ Nobody is angry with .swallows for vagabondising periodi- 
cally, and surely I have a better right to indulgence than a swallow. I take pro- 
cedenco of a swallow in any company wliatsoever. Indulgent or not, the reader 
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What raw and uneducated minds would have made of this di^atner of 
dreams, this discursive dissertator, may be inferred from the testimony 
of both depredators and admirers. He required not only men of cul- 
ture, but men of a certain class and decree of culture, to sympathise with 
his outpourings. Ilis learning, and his intellectual lemperanunit, were 
specially of a German tyj)e, and asked for hearers ot kin and kind to do 
him justice. When Niebuhr was in England, lie found lault with the 
superficiality and insipidity of all tlie table-talk to which ho liad access, 
pronouncing it truly depressing,” and saying tliat narrative and com- 
mon-places formed the whole staple of conversation, from which nere ex- 
cluded nil philosophy, enthusiasm, and loftiness of expression.'^ The 
mylhopa'ie Dane would have amended Iiis criticism, had ho tested the 
prowess of Coleridge in tliis arena. He would have listened to one 
learned in all the h'arning of the ICgyptiaiis, as well as the Greeks and 
Romans, and of wlioni Christoplier North avers, ‘^though we liavc heard 
simphitons sav tliat lie knows nothing of science, wo have heard him on 
cheinistrv puzzle Sir Ilninphrey Davy, and jirove, to our entire satisfac- 
tion, tlnit i.eibnilz and Newton, though good men, were but iiidilTerciit 
astronomers.” Sir Walter Seott, (h'scrlbing a dinner-party at Sotheby’s, 
at wlilcli Coleridge was [uvsent, says that the great talkt'i*, after eating a 
hearty dinner, during w'hicli he spoke not a woi’d, began a most learned 
haraiigi'.c on llu* Sauiotliraciau Mysteries, which he regarded as allbrding 
thi‘ germ of all tales about fairies, past, present, and to come. Hetlieii 
diverged to IToiner, espousing' the Wolliaii hypotliosis, against which 
Sothehy and otlicis took up the cudgels. “3lr. C’oleridge hchaxed wdtli 
the utmost coinplni'''ance and temper, but relaxed not iroin liis e\ei lions. 
Zounds! I was iKwer so bethumpod with words.”t 

As action with the orator, so dcliv(*ry with the table-talker is of first- 
rate import. Coleridge’s nianiKU- oi’ talking* Iiad an individual interest. 
His Noice was naturally soft and good;” and though it had contracted 
itself into ‘‘a plaintive siiutUe and .siiig-^’ong^ ” so that his jiet phrases of 
German tcrmlnolngv, ‘•object,” and “subject,” were mi-^ally organised 
into “om — in — inject” and “sum — in — inject,” with a kind ot “ solenni 
shake or (puiver as he lulled along, ”+ there was yot a dreamy sootliiug 
in his accents of irre.sistihle powiT, espirially when poi‘try and imagimi- 
tioii were the theme ot his high argument, bucli inllueiiee it then had 
upon all poetical and imaginauve souls — 

(^nnle sopor fc'^sis in jrrainiiic • quale [j^r le^^tum 

Diilci-. aquic salieiite siriui re-tinguere rivo.i? 

IJis hiciiignity of manner (says iliisticc Talfourd) placed his audirors 


must put U]) with my intirinity. . . • Yet what evil is there in an iul,Tnip- 

tiou? It is a kind of jest, or, as Coleridge used lo call it, ii Iniulnuj-plare m a 
lliirlit of stairs. Call it a, invmthesis. as do all writers -call it an rena'su.% as do 
ali Geniuftttcommeiittrtors— cull it aiw'/Wr, as do all narrai ivc iioels-auu tJie 
momentary interruption, instead of a hlemish, comes to be rejiarded as the prime 
luxurv and Aww/c of tlie whole work/’ The passige is illnstratiu; o the 
meotid analogy existing- between the writer and his quoiidnin guide, pliilosopiicr, 

and friend 4 , , i ■ 

^ Life and I^ctters. l3o2. t bife by Lockhart, eliap. Ixxvi. 

t Carlyle. § Virgil, Lucol. v , 4j. 
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entirely at their ease, and inclined them to listen to the sweet low tones 
in which he began to discourse on some Ipfty themB.* 'I'hey were 
charmed into a consciousness similar to that ascribed by one poet to the. 
hearers of another — 

* Thus moving in his own enciianted sphere, 

This wondrous man doth still allure us on 
To wander with him, and partake liis joy ; 

Though seeming to approach us, he remains 
Koniote as ever, and perchance his eye. 

Resting on ns, secs spirits in our placc.f 

The stimulus of society became as necessary a condition tp tho full expo- 
sition of his mental stores, as that of opium to the morbid demands of 
his nervous system : give liim Ins hushed expectant circle, and he would 
pour forth, in ceaseless profusion, tlie spoVia opima of his long career in 
the ranks of poesy' and jdiilosophy'. Few will dissent from the observa- 
tion of one wlio knew him well, that there* was a noble prodigality in 
these outpourings, a generous disdain of self, an earnest desire to scatter 
abroad the seeds of wisdom and beauty, to take root wherever they might 
fall, and spring up without bearing his name or impress. His sentences 
were modulated to an “unheard melody,’* relieved by “ richest pauses, 
evermore drawn from each other mellow-deep.” On the cars of the 
assessors they fell as with the sound of a soft inland murmur. 

A willing car 

They lent him. Who hut hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 
From point to point with power and grace, 

And niu-*ic in the bounds of Iaw% 

To those cunchisions w'hen they saw 
The god within him Jiglit his face?:p 

■ Ihit surely wc liavc quoted and rambled to tlic end of our tetlier; and 
by this time we have as little disposition to attempt, as* the reader to 
peruse, a balaiico-sheet of all the pros and cons we have cited i?i re Cole- 
ridge tile table-talker. If the witnesses summoned into court have given 
discrepant evidence, w’o can but leave tho testimony on record, and advise 
the jury — not bemg a jiackcd one — to forbear intemperate recrimination 
against the ultras of either side, the Hares and Sterlings, or the Ilasditts 
and Carlyles ; and, in short, to ruminate the sometimes wholesome maxim 
which bids us agree to differ. 


* Life of Charles Lamb. 
J In Memoriam, Ixxxvi. 


t Goethe (Swaiiwick’s translation). 



The life of every great artist is a page in the genefal history of art. 
This is true of all who by their genius have illustrated that wide and 
noble field, but it is eminently so of one who, like Thomas Stothard, 
achieved from such small beginnings a fame so aissured as that which he 
has bequeathed. His life, moreover, is traced more distinctly in his 
works than is usually the case with men of the class to which he belonged; 
for of the generality we find, that their earliest elforts, those mere indi- 
cations of futui'e fame, are more traditional than extant, and that accident 
or intention have placed them beyond the reach of examination. But in 
the instance of Stothard this is far from being the case. The first attempts 
which he made are accessible to all— the drawings which attracted the 
attention of liis first patron still exist ; and were they not to be found on 
the shelves of our libraries, the agreeable volume which Mrs. Bray has 
written* would amply afford them, so abundantly do her pages teem with 
facsimile engravings from tlie original designs. 

As a loritten biography of St«>thard, the present “ Life” is less complete. 
This is not the fault of Mrs. Bray, but is attributable to the want of the 
necessary materials for compiling a consecutive and detailed account of 
the distinguished painter, with whom Mrs. Bray was connected no less 
by sentiments of affection than by tlie ties of domestic relation. Of the 
scantiness of her resources Mrs. Bray complains, telling us how little was 
attainable for her puri)ose beyond the generally-known facts of her father- 
in-law’s history; his private letters, which are chiefly addressed to his wife, 
being so few, and for the most part confined to subjects of only domestic 
and passing interest, and his personal memoranda so imper/eot, rarely 
bearing a date, and seldom more than fragmentary. From personal in- 
tercilUrs^Pt seems, little biographical intbrrnatioii was to he gleaned, 
owing to Stothard’s natural reserve, and the modesty which prevented 
him from talking of Ifimself. Mrs. Bray has, how'cver, derived assistance 
from the anecdotes communicated by contemporaneous artists and litcraiy 
men ; Mr. Leslie, R. A., and Mr. Peter Cunningham heaving aided her in 
this respect ; and on the whole a very pleasant, if not a very pci feet bio- 
graphy lias been tlie resultk 

Thomas Stothard was boifti in London, on the l7th of August, 1755. 
His father, though descended from a good family, was an instance of the 
mutations of “ the wdiirliiig wlieel” of Fortune, and occupied no higher 
station than that of an innkeeper, first at Stutton, near Tadcaster, in York- 
shire, and afterwards in the metropolis, whitlier he removed a few years 
before the future great painter was born, and carried on his business in 
Long Acre. At five years of age, being of delicate health, Stotliard was 
sent to live with his uncle, Ut xicomb, near York, and was placed under 
the care of Mrs. Stainhurn, “ a good woman and a staunch Presbyterian,” 
who kept a day-school in the village, and was, doubtless, the original, 
whom the painter had in his memory when, in after years, ho illustrated 
“The Schoolmistress” of the poet Slienstonc. Under the c*are of his re- 

• Life of Thomas Stothard, K.A. With Personal Hemiuisccnces. By Mrs. 
Bray. London: Murray, 1851. 
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« The old lady 'had two sons in the Temple, London, who sent her a present 
of some of the iieads ofllonbrakeny framed and glazed ; likewise an engraving 
of the ** Blind Belisariiis/’ by Strange ; and some religions pictures by the 
same artist. I looked often and earnestly at those productions ; for the old 
lady seemed pleased with my admiration of them. 1 gazed till a love of art 
grew within me, and a desire to imitate wliat was on her walls. I got bits of 
paper and pencils, and made many attempts. I could see that my hand i^as 
improving, and I hud sketched some things not amiss, when, at eight years old, 
1 was removed to Stiitton, the birthplace of my father. Before this I should 
have mentioned that my father, pleased with my attempts, had sent me boxes 
of colours, which I knew so little how to use, that I applied to a house-painter 
for some mixed paint, which he gave me in an oyster-shell, and the first man 
I painted was in black. I had no examples : you know how necessary they 
are : literature may be taught by words, art must come through signs. 

When eight years old Stothard was withdrawn from Mrs. Stainburn’s 
care, and sent to school at Tadcaster, where he remained till he was 
thirteen ; he then left Yorkshire altogether, and was placed at “ a genteel 
boarding-school” at Ilford, in Essex, where, amongst other outward signs 
of gentility, he learned to dance, his preceptor being no other than (Iri- 
maldi, the celebrated clown ; though it does not appear that Stothaixl 
ever turned the accomplishment he thus acquired to any notable account. 
When Stothard was fourteen he lost his fixther, who left liinx the sum of 
1 200 /., and for a year afterwards he resided with his mother in a small 
house at Stepney Green j but liis fondness for drawing becoming every 
day more manifest, he was then apprenticed to a draftsman of patterns 
for brocaded silks, where, if hft learnt nothing else, he must have acquired 
freedom of hand and something of a flowing style. But this description 
of *art did not content him, and in his leisure evening hours J|koc(mpied 
himself in making designs, chiefly from the ‘'Iliad” and Faery 

Queen and his master indulged him, by allowing him to paint in oil 
from these compositions. Thougli a kind man, it was well for Stothard 
that his master died before the term of his apprenticeship had expired ; 
for though he continued with the widow, who carriea on the business, an 
incident happened through her instrumentaljly which determined his 
future career. At her request the young pigmter gave her one or two of 
his sketches to ornament her parlour, and these were accidentally seen by 
Mr. Han'ison, the editor of the Novelists^ Magazine^ as he called one 
evening with a friend, who went to give the widow a business commission. 
Mr. Harrison, struck with Stothard’s skill, took a novel fr5m his pocket, 
desiring him to read it, and when he met witli a subject that struck his 
fancy, to make a design from it. The young man did so, and produced 
three sketches, of which Mr. Harrison approved so much that he gave 
him half a guinea ; “ and,” says Mrs. Bray, “ Stothard’s future lot was 
decided.” 


When about twenty years of age, Stothard formed an intimacy with 
Shelly, the miniature-painter; Darcey, an artist; and a clever amateur 
draughtsman named Scarlett, a clerk in tho Bank of England ; ail of 
whom studied together, and in whose society he made considerable pro- 
gress. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, in 1777, we find him 
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living with his mother ot JEljethnal Green, studious of the «rt of pamt- 
iog, and adding a little to j&j narrow income, by now and then painting 
aome small &]]my portraits amongst my acquaintances.” In the follow- 
ing year he paid a visit to Portsmouth, where his friend Darcey had 
begun a successful professional career, and on his return took lodgings in 
the Strand, in company with his other friend Shelly, and lived on the 
interest of his 1200/. and his small gains, derived chiefly from the works 
he illustrated for Mr. Harrison, on whose Novelists^ Magazine^ and other 
books of that kind, he was engaged until 1783. By these early drawings 
— Exquisite as they were, and for which collectors now give any price, 
his ** gains” wero “ small” indeed. 

Stothard states, in some old memoranda of accounts found in his own hand- 
writing, that ho made 148 designs for the Novelists* Magnzine, atone guinea each ; 
that for twenty-six designs for the Poetical Magazine^ he had the same rate of 
payment; that for twenty theatrical frontispieces (and these were always por- 
traits of the chief actors and actresses of the day) he received seven shillings 
each ; and that for every separate border or vignette his remuneration was six 
shillings. 

The beauty of these illustrations is here made evident to the render of 
Mrs. Bray’s “ Life,” by a full-length portrait of Mrs. Jordan in the cha- 
racter of Priscilla ' Tomboy^ and scattered all through the volume are 
similar evidences of the genius which was condemned to illustrate such 
ephemeral productions as the “magazines” of that day, the pocket- 
books, and even the “ ladies’ fashions,” in w'hich latter many a sweet face 
has rendered the caprice of costume immortal. 

Soon after Stothard joipfd Shcdly, he was admitted a student at 
Maiden-lane, where (before the establishment of the Royal Academy at 
Somerset House) the artists held their meetings, and the young men drew 
from the living model and the antique : he had, also, the advantage of 
being frequently admitted to the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by whose 
advice and criticism he greatly benefited. 

We have a notice here of tlie manner iu which he studied, which may 
safely be commended to general attention. His practice w^as to sketch 
his subjects in y)en and ink, on a scale of about five inches, for the pur- 
pose of impressing them on his mnid at once, and of familiarising him 
with proportions ; he would then change the aspect, and, before he had 
finished, make seven or eight drawings of the same figure. 

During the holidays of tlie Academy, he used to make excursions into 
Wales to study scenery; and the sketches with which he filled his portfolio 
were those on which he afterwards founded the backgrounds introduced 
into bis illustt%itions of “ Robinson Crusoe,” the “ Fete Champfitre,” and 
the “ Decameron.” An adventure occurred to him about this time, which 
the experience of many living artists — to say nothing of that of 
Hogarth, so admirably rendered last year by Ward — can parallel. While 
out on a sketching expedition up the Medway, himself and his compa- 
nions, Ogleby and Blake, the eccentric artist, were made prisoners by an 
over- vigilant sentry, who took ^m for French spies; nor were they re- 
leased from the terrors of the dipturing bayonet till responsible friends 
appeared to vouch for their loyalty and British citizenship. 

The date is not given, but it appears to have been shortly after this 
temporary thraldom that Stothard willingly devoted himself to one of 
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a more permanent nature, from which he never attempted to set himself 
free. He fell in love with a fair Anabaptist, Miss Rebecca Watkins, 
whom he afterwards married, though not without a protracted courtship. 
Perhaps he thought he had taken trouble enough in his suit, or it might 
have been the serenity’* wliicli, Mrs. Bray says, was a marked feature 
in his character,” that caused him so quietly to abandon his bride on her 
wedding-day ; but that he left her very much to herself on that eventful 
occasion, we have the following proof: 

After he had led his beloved to the altar, not to lose an hour from his studj^s, 
even on his wedding-day, lie coriductocl home his bride, and then veiy .quietly 
walked down to the Academy, to draw from the antique till ihree o'clock, the 
hour at which it4hen closed. There he sat, by the side of a fellovv-studeut 
named Scott, with whom he was intimate, and after drawing the usual time, at 
lengtli said to his friend, I am now going home to meet a family party. Do 
cbmc and dine with me, for I liavc this day taken to myself a wife.**'y“ 

It is said that when the late Sir Charles Wetherell w'as married he 
showed himself equally attached to his profession, to tho neglect of h6r 
to whom his troth had just been plighted; for the learned knight went 
further than the painter — he disappeared altogether, and when sought 
Jovy as a dernier ressorty in his chambers, was discovered- amidst a h^p 
of papers, endeavouring to solve questions of practice' "nearly as iutric|||S 
as the duty of a husband towards a newly-married wife. •' ' 

The consequences of marriage, however, rapidly and regularly pre- 
sented themselves ; for, within as many years, Stothaixl found himself 
the father of eleven children; and this increasing family compelled him 
to accept commissions that wore too trifling, and of too minute an order, 
for a painter such as he w?is. We have already alluded to the character 
of those works, and if, for Stothard’s sake, wo regret that he was occu- 
pied on sketches of royal balls and hunts, of ladies’ head-dresses, and 
theatrical celebrities, for the sake of that style of art of which- he was 
the founder, our regret is very greatly diminished. But, though obliged 
to devote himself to tho illustration of court amusements, he received, we 
are sorry to say, none of the patronage of the court ; nor w^ere his merits 
recognised by that universal pati’on, Sir George Beaumont ; and while he 
toiled for the bookseller, his labours often wrung from him regrets which 
Mrs. Bray has thus embodied : 

He used, with regret, to compare the condition of an English historical 
painter with one of the old Italian school. TIjc latter, were he really skilled 
in painting, was certain to have amjilc time ahd opportunity afforded him to 
execute a great picture. Whilst it was in progress lie was supported by his 

{ irince, or by one of the nobility, who would take him into his palace, 0N,e 
lim spacious apartments, and cause him to be treated with all honour. Hp 
had not one worldly c.ire to distract him, or take off his attention from his 
work, or to compel him to hasten over it, or to bestow on it one hour less 
than lie desired. But the English painter, left solely to his own unassisted 
and precarious exertions, is ol’teii obliged to hasten through one subject to 
secure employment upon another for bread, and lives by the number of the 
works he executes, instead of by their individual excellence as works of art. 

But in spite of the want of encouragement, which a more generous 
appreciation of his genius in high quarters would have removed, Stothard 
made his way steadily in the path of public approbation ; and in the year 
1792, when in his thirty -seventh year, was elected an associate of the 
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Royal Academy, and exhibited . his well-known picture of ^‘The Confir- 
mation.” Ho attained the rank of a Royal Academician in 1794. But 
this ostensible dignity did riot remove him from the field of illustration ; 
for. soon after he became ati Academician, he made the designs for the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which, as Mrs. Bray very justly observes, “ as a 
series, have never been surpassed by fiis pencil and he devoted himself 
Vi^itli equal assiduity to the commissions which were given to him by 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge ; and most of the gorgeous plate which was 
at that period executed for the sovereign and nobility, owes its chief 
eynbellishmcnts to Stothard’s studious observance of nature and exquisite 
taste in art. 

His name was now made; and though patronage^did not pour in 
upon painters in those days a flats iVor^ he received wdiat he considered 
an adequate compensation for his toil, and executed some of his largest 
works — ^we mean the paintings which adorn the grand staircase of 
Burleigh, in Northamptonshire, the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, for 
which he was paid at the rate of a thousand guineas for three years. 
These paintings occupied him from 1799 to 1801. They are the best 
record of his proceedings during that time ; for tlie letters which ho 
wrote from Burleigh to his wife afTorJ hut a meagre indication of his 
pursuits. While they were in progresa he lost his mother, who died in 
her eighty-sevenifc year. 

The next ten years of Stothard’s life exhibit him ever occupied by 
designs and illustrations of multifarious character, and all of them stamped 
with excellence. He appears to have refused nothing as below the dig- 
nity of art, for by his art he exalted every subject ; and whether he chose 
“ Robinson Crusoe *’ or “ Froissart ” for his theme, or consented to paint 
the large transparency foi^ the Jubilee, which was displayed in front of 
the house of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, on Ludgate-hill, he was ecpially 
successful, though it was not by this lattcu* enlargement of the sphere 
of his art that he earned the undivided admiration of the public. That 
was due to productions with which liis name is indelibly associated, the 
foremost among them being the renowned “ Caiiterhury Pilgrims.” 

The subject of this great work was suggested him by Mr. Cromek, 
an engraver, avIio, notwithstanding the apparent difficulty of rendering a 
proco'sion tractable to the highest purposes of art, was firmly persuaded 
that Stothard could accomplish that which would have been a stumbling- 
block to all other living painters. It was undertaken and completed in a 
coinparjitively short space of time — and how completed, it would be 
superfluous to say, since there are few who have any knowledge or love 
of art to whom the fcngraving made from the painting is unknown. 

The picture itself was exhibited throughout the country, and the sale 
of the engraving was enormous. But observe hoW slight was the remu- 
neration w hicli Stothard received for ‘‘ this, the most celebrated and 
popular of all the productions of his pencil.” Up to tlie publication of 
Mrs. Bray’s “ Life,” it has generally been supposed that the price paid 
by Cromek was 200/. ; but the rough draft of a letter, in Stothard’s own 
handwriting, which was found amongst his papers, establishes the fact 
that the sum in question was only sixtf/ pounds ! Here is Stothard’s 
statement : 

When I undertook tlie picture, the price a^eed was sixtt/ pounds; the degree 
of finish was left to me at the conclusion of it. In the progress of the work, 
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the subject and appearing more important— worthy of more attention 

than ei ther of us at first apprehended, Mr. Ctomek himself made the foUowing 
proposition : that if I, on my part, would give one month’s additional attention 
10 tlic picture, over and above what was first agreed, he would make the sum 
one hundred pounds. This additional forty was to be paid as soon as lie could 
collect from his subscribers. TJiis ii# did not do, excusing himself on the 
•score of thfe expense he whs at in advertising, &c. Ho sold the picture to 
Mr. Hart Davis for three liundred pounds or guineas (Mr. Alfred Stothard 
says it was five liundred). He then, in like manner, excused himself as he 
had clone before ; and as \ received his plea of success with the public with 
indulgence, and as the plate was in progress towards completion, deferred my 
demand till publication. This I have done in his alleged difficulties. Schia- 
vonetti's death following soon after, put a stop to the work ; and from what 
succeeded to tlitl^ I hud additional reason not to urge my demand on the 
widow. 

While on the subject of tl/^ popular w'ork, we may mention an ai^eedote 
illustrative of Stothara’s invariable practice of deriving^ his autho-^tv.from 
the fountaiii-liead, wherewr procurable. Stubbs, the animal-'pamter, 
being curious to kndw how Stothard would deal witli so many horses as 
there arc in the picture, called upon him for that purpose. 

On looking at it, Stubbs exclaimed, “ Mr. Stothard, it has been said that I 
understand horses pretty well ; hut I am astonislunhat yours. You have well 
studied these creatures, and transferred them to canvas with a life and anima- 
tion which, until this moment, J thought impossible. And you have got such 
a variety of them ; pray, do tell me, where did you get your horses “ From 
every-day observation,'* replied gtothard j and Stubbs departed, acknowledging 
that he coiUd do notliiug in compari^n with such a work. 

We have said “ wherever procurable,” and we did so advisedly, for 
there is a notable instance in Stotliard’s “Boaz and Ruth*' how the 
most observ^ant and conscientious may soinetities fall into commonplace. 
Speaking of this work, Mrs. Bray says ; “ The buildings and terraces 
seen in the backgrouitd have in them an appropriate character of Eastern 
taste and optdence.** This is true enough ; but nothing else in the com- 
J>osition is Eastern : tlie girls in the corn, in their round straw hats, and 
even Ruth herself, might as fitly do duty for Devonshire lasses as maidens 
of Palestine. Apj^ropriate costume was not, however, so accessible fifty 
years ago as it is now’ ; and artists were not seen then — like Roberts and 
Lewis — extending their studies in the ^gyriau deserts, and beside the 
banks of Nile. 

But criticism on Stotbard’s pictures is not the object of our present 
sketch. We return to the enumeration of some of his more irupoilant 
w’orks, for to catalogue them all w’ould far exceed our limits. 

As a diligent student in the school of Raffaello', he produced the 
“ Angels appearing to the Shepherds,” and found time to do something 
in the way of travel — ^not by that pilgrimage to Italy, which is now 
the recognised necessity of the young painter's studies, but by a journey 
to Paris in 1816, before the spoils collected by Napoleon been 
restored to the galleries from whence they had been taken “ paj^ droit de 
conqii^te.” Stothard, Chantrey, and four others — “ a goodlie companie” 
— performed the distance, ctU th^ iii six days ! We do it now in 
nearly as few hours. He thus describes his impressions of the Louvre : 

I was much gratified in seeing the spoils of the Vatican, that I might say. 
These things I have seen. But, mqst of all, 1 was delighted With the aosemblage 
of paintings to be viewed and compared with each other. The altar-pieces of 
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Rubens, with his school, covered die most space, and made ifelendid show ; 
but “ The Transfiguration,*’ by L^phael, surpassed everyilmg SSK Thesplen- 
dour of colouring far surpassed ^y^expectation. It was splendid us a painted 
window, or as enamel painting, yiet not tawdry. 

Stothnrd’s “ St. John preachiiig* in the Wilderness” is another example 
of one of his most successful efforts in the highest reaches of art. 

“ The Fete Champetre” exhibits beauties of a different kind, being 
chiefly remarkable for its exquisite finish. It was purchased, as a surprise 
for her husband, Sir John, by Lady Swinburne, and the price Ahich she 
paid for it was three hundred guineas, a sum which bad already frightened 
au amatem* baronet from his studio. 

Stothai^, without being an imitator, was thoroughly imbued with the 
style of his favourite masters. We have mentioned Raffacllc, and have 
to add Watteau. But similarity, as Mrs. Bray accurately remarks, is 
widely ''dStfereiit from imitation; and though .ye tracj resemblance, the 
scr»/ilic^jgir a mere copy is nowhere discoverable. On this point Mr. 
Leslie observes, with perfect justice : 

It is scarcely possible but that, among the thousands of Stothard's produc- 
tions, reputitioii of himself should not occur; nor that he should not occa- 
sionally liave adopted ideas suggested by the antique, or by the old masters. 
He not seldom reminds us of Kaphnel, often of Kubens, and sometimes of 
Watteau ; but he does so as one wortliy to rank with them, and as they remind 
us of their predecessors. Yet his works will bear the deduction of every such 
instance of imitation, and of every repetition of himself, and we shall be sur- 
prised to sec how much of the most beautiful original imagery will remain. 
Ilis designs for the “ Novelists’ Library” remind us of no other painter. 

In proof of what relates to Watteau, let the reader turn to Stothard’s 
“ Sans Souci” (engraved for the “Bijou,” in 1827 ),. and, to his Resigns 
for the “ Decameron,” He will find in those pictures all the grace and 
gaiety of the French painter, transfused, not imitated, with a quality all 
his own. 

The w’ork which, next to the “Canterbury Pilgrims,” will probably 
prove the most ejidurhig monument of Stothard’s genius, is “ The Wel- 
lington ^Shield,” for which he furnished the designs. It was competed 
for by numbers, but Stothard was chosen by tlie committee to execute it 
without a dissentient voice. The history of this production in all its 
details is one well worthy the attention of the reader ; and it is gratifying 
to learn — though wc do so without surprise — that when, in the prosecu- 
tion of his labours, Stothard sought “ protection for his plates” from the 
illustrious warrior for whom the shield was wrought, he received it in a 
manner worthy of the noble Duke, who at once acceded to Stothard’s 
request that no one else should make a copy of the shield without his 
permission. 

But while we are adverting to Stothard’s designs, we must not forget 
a memqrable one, which assisted in establishing the fame of the greatest 
British sculptor of his time. This twos’ the sketch which ^hc made for 
Chautrey*s celebrated group of the Sleeping Children,” in Lichfleld 
Cathedral. The idea was derived by. Cbantrey from some remarks made 
by his own mother when her children were infants ; but the sculptor felt 
that he could entrust the design to no artist who could do justice to the 
subject like Stothard, and to him he accordingly went The result was 
the drawing of which the tenderness and truth have so admirably 
preserved in Chantrey’s marble group. The monument of Garrick, in 
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Westmmste^AbeW of Miss JolineS) at Hafod, are also amongst 

the 5CuIptur8Qrivoni8 whi^i owe not their least value to the pencil of 
Stothard. 

It would bo a long task, however pleaslp^, to instance the endless va- 
riety which characterises Stothatd’s numji^iijsiii^tipnipositions. I'o mention 
them by name would be impossible. Th$ w^liw^cnti do in this place is to 
refer the reader to Mrs. Bray’^ valudbte and beautifully -executed volume. 

*Of Stothard, the man, wo have little more to say. He fought and 
struggled* ns all must fight and struggle who set Fame as the goal 
. towards which they strive. He gained a hard-fought- victorv. and lived 
long enough to enjoy llio laurels he bad won, dying without effort, and of 
nothing but a natural decay of the vital powers, when he had nearly 
reached his eightieth year, the last ^y of his life being the 27th of 
April, 1H34. Jle worked almost to tho end; and his latest effort, in the 
autumn of 183.‘3, after suffering from an accident, having been knocked 
down by a carriage in the streets, is thus recorded : 

riLs son Alfred had been commissioned to execute a seal for the Central 
National School Society at Westminster. The subject ho selected was from 
one of his fatlicr's dL'sisrns for tlie poems of Rogers, from tho Grecian story ot 
the mother inducing her cliild to return from the verge of a precipice. Tins 
required s-omc alteration, some adaptation to the subject proposed. Stothard 
made his remarks upon it, and advised a change of position in one of t)i|thands 
of the princi[)al hgurc. The better to explain his meaning, he made an effort 
to sketcli what the alteration ought to he ; hut his son o])servecl with extreme 
pain that he was uuabh? to do so. Tuc pencil dropped trom the hand of him 
who had for years employed it with such iniuiitable giacc. lie never more re- 
gained it. 


OLDEN DREAMS. 

BY J. E. CARPENTEK. 
llow sweet in slumber soft reposing 

Some vision of the p.ast to see, 

Some dream of bygone bliss disclosing 

• The supny days of youthful glee ; 

When fancy, fairy vigils keeping, 

Gives back youth’s briglit and glorious themes; 
Oh ! sny not time is lost in sleeping 

That conjures up such golden dreams. 

When sailing o’er the raging billow < 

The hardy sailor’s forced to roam, 

How sweet upon his ocean pillow 

His dream of absent fnends and home; 

Once more he views the woodland bowers. 

The fertile hills— the gushing streams. 

And nothing in his waking hours 

Can charm him like those golden dreams. 

But sweeter far, 'mid fancy dwelling 

On some loved form to memTy dear, 

Are those wild strains, with rapture swelhng, 

That but in dreams enchant the ear. 

Oil ! still may fancy, vigils keeping, 

Give back youth’s bright and glorious tliemea, ‘ 
For time is never lost in sleeping 

That conjures up such golden dreams. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL^ HEART-ACifts. AND HORSES. . 
Chapter XX. 

The catastrophe with which we closisd our last chapter, happened as 
foUows Colonel Blunt, who was at all times rather rash with the reins, 
was doubly so when under the influence of liquor ; and having got his 
horses well clubbed in going down hill, his difficulties were further in- 
creased by the cry of the hounds, and the cheering of the hunters, wlio 
presently crossed the road a little before him. Old Major Pendennis, who 
had a taste for the chace though it had not been much indulged in, fii’st 
set the bars a rattling, which, being responded to by his brother leader, 
Billy Boughun, there was such a mining, and rearing, and squealing, and 
snatching as soon broke the pole, and landed the coach against the bank 
of a wide newly-cleaned ditch, shooting the ponderous colonel on to his 
head in the next field, with Mrs. Blunt a little beyond him. 

The hounds had been running some fifteen or twenty minutes, with a 
breast-high scent over a stiffish country, settling all parties in their places 
with the regularity of a table of precedence. First came Bill Brick, the 
head. whip, breaking the fences for Dicky Thorndyke, who was as 
plea8e<i,'io ride second as first ; after him came Lord Heartychcer, going 
as straight as a line, followed by a groom in scarlet to keep off the crowd, 
his lordship’s maxim being that the real danger in hunting consists in 
being ridden over, not in falling at your fences. 

« y—o — n-^der they go !” cried his lordship, flourishing his whip in 
the air, as ho flew the hedge and wide ditch on to the Fleecy borough- 
road^^y— o — n — dcr they go !” repeated ho, eyeing the hounds settling 
to thaicent on the pasture beyond. Just then, his quick eye caught the 
prostrate vehicle on the road; Ha — ^hem — haw — corpulent captain cap- 
sized!” exclaimed he, glancing at the glorious confusion, as he gathered 
his horse for the off-the-road leap; “haw^ — ha — hem ; sorry wo can’t 
offer him any assistance,”^ added he, %ing the fence into the next field. 
He then dropped his elbows, and rising in his stirrups, set to aud hus- 
tled the white horse along as hard as ever he could lay legs to the ground, 
hooping and holloaing as if he was mad. 

Fortunately, some of the field were less engrossed with the hunt than 
his lordship, and the half-dozen composing his immediate tail ; indeed, 
some were very glad of an excuse to pull up; and ere the second whip 
was out of sight, a crowd of dismounted horsemen had gathered round 
the vehicle, joining their clamourous directions with the kicking, and 
struggling^ and groaning of the horses. 

‘‘ Sit oottheir heads !” shouted one ; “ Cut the traces !” cried another ; 

“ Get the lady out !” roared a third; “Where’s the colonel?’' asked a 
fourtl^^HCatch my horse!” exclaimed a fifth. 

Lord ileartycheer's country being a good deal infested by slieep, as 
Dicky Thorndyke said, most of the gallant sportsmen carried knives to ^ 
cut tl^4c nuts, and Mr. Shirker had scarcely seated himself on Major 
Pendennis’ head, before ft cry of “ Now they’re loose ! stand clear !” was 
raised, and kicks and cuffs began to resound upon the horses’ hides, 
making first one and then another rise like horses at Astley’s; when, 
March^VbL. xciv. no. ccclxxv. x 
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after surveying the scene ,aii their haunches, they regained all fours, and 
stood shaking themselves, ^d staring wildly around them. * 

Just at this juncture, and as the smoking steeds were all scattered about 
the road, the fair Angeleiia emerged through the window in the arms of 
farmer Quickfall, and Tom came scrambling all-fours after her. The 
colonel, too, with Mrs. Blunt, now appeared, at the white gate a 
little lower down — the colonel having sorely damaged his shoulder and 
cardinal'like hat, and Mrs. Blunt having completely crushed her fine new 
terry velvet bonnet. Great was the wrathful indignation of the colonel^ 
now vented on Mrs. Blunt for catching at the reins, now on Pcndcimis 
for kicking, now on Billy Roughun for swerving, now on the wheelers 
for jibbing, now on this person, now on that, but never a word as against 
his owncoachmansliip! The old coach was well imbedded in the bank, 
the splinter-bur was broken to shivers, and the old harness had been cut 
and mangled into a state of utter uselessness. Our Tom, too, shared in 
the common misfortnne ; for his tojis, which had been sadly too tight for 
him all along, had now so swelled his fat calves, that he could no longer 
bear them, and gladly availed himself of Quickfall’s penknife to rip 
them open behind. 

By the time oiir friends had got themselves shook, and the actual 
damage ascertained, the assemblage bad very greatly increased ; and Dr. 
Bolus, who led the roadsters, having at length arrived with his tail, and 
examined the colonel, and assured him, with a shake of his head, that he 
must bo very careful of bis sliouklcr, it was arranged that our Tom should 
take Farmer Quickfall’s dog-cart, and drive to the barracks for. the 
coloncrs carriage. Quickfatrs house, Hawthorn -hill, being close at hand, 
thither our party proceeded on foot, accompanied by the horses and 
cushions, leaving the old coach to be righted when they got some avail- 
able harness. Mrs. Quickfall, little used to such quality guests, insisted 
on ushering them into the best parlour, where they underwent the usual 
process of lighting a spluttering, smoking, greenwood fire, while there was 
a fine hot one burning in the kitchen. Wliile Quickfall \vfis out ordering 
the dog-cart, Angclena, who was the least damaged of the party, having 
fallen soft on our Tom, and only deranged lier ringlets, arranged, with 
great adroitness, to accompany Tom in it. A lady so close upon an offer, 
was not likely to be put off without an effort to recover the line. Fortu- 
nate indeed it was that she did accompany him, for our Tom, though a 
very enterprising youth, had never before tried his hand at driving a gig, 
and Quickfairs mare being rather fresh, lie would assuredly have walked 
into a waggon-load of turnips, had not Angelcna caught the reins at the 
moment. Tom then very prudently resigned the command to her, and, 
without changing her seat, the fair lady drove along with the greatest 
ease on the left. On coming to rising ground, she got the hot animal 
eased down into a walk, and commenced operations on Tom. Never did 
Dicky Thorndyke make a more knowing cast to recover a fox, than she 
did to recover the lino of conversation the upset had interrupted. Like 
Dicky’s casts, it was wide and cpmprehensive, and made at a good brisk 
pace. She began with the pinting” again. Well, now, he mustn’t for- 
get to be pinted. “ Couldn’t he now, couldn’t ho go to Mr. Ruddle’s and 
make an appointment ? Artists always pretended to be busy. Dare say’d 
he had notning to do— nothing, at least, that he couldn’t put aside for 
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such a customer as you. He told Mn Jug jiist the simc thing — said he 
was so busy he didn't know when he could Ki^int his first sitting. Mr. 
Jug just turned on his heel, and said, ‘ Well, I don’t care about it; it’s 
my granddad. Lord Pitcher, who w'ants it.’ It wasn’t, you know,” 
said Augclena, confidentially to Tom ; “ the silly boy meant it for me” — 
a piece of information that caused Tom to bite his thick lips. “ ‘ It’s 
my granddad, Lord Pitcher, wlio wants it,' said he. And would you 
believe it, as soon as Huddle heard ho was the grandson of a lord, he im- 
mediately said he would arrange it, and gave him his first sitting the 
next day. He was pinted in full uniform, with his hair curled like a 
cauliflower. Silly hoy, he's so vain — tl links himself handsome — thinks, 
because he’ll be an honourable, everybody must want him. No patience 
with such conceited boys,” added she, wliipping the mare on, vexed at 
Tom for not catching at ihc opening she liad now given him. “ 1 think 
you’ll wish now you’d gone with the hounds,*' observed Angelena, as Tom 
began rubbing the dry mud off his knees. 

“ No, iiuleeil I don’t,” replied he ; “ Pm quite happy where I am.” 

Stupid dolt,” thoiiglit she, whipping the marc again ; “ that's what 
he said before. “ What ! and saved the upset ?” asked she. 

Oh, I don't care about an upset,” replied Tom. No more he did, so 
long as he fell soft. 

“ But you'd have tried your fine new horse,” observed slie. 

“ Oh, I’ll have plenty of opportunities of doing that,” replied Tom ; 
‘*the season’s only just beginning.” 

‘^A bad beginning for us,” observed Angelena, ^‘seeing the hounds 
upset the coach.” 

“ It was,” assented Tom. 

‘‘I declare I havn’t got over the fright yet,” observed Angeleno, after 
a pause, as if she bad been revolving the matter in her mind. 

^‘Nor I either,” rejdiod Tom, w’hofelt excessively for his tops; indeed, 
the pain of his swelled calves, and the damage to Ills boots, which would 
wholly prevent the ])crainbulation of the streets in his red coat, operated 
against a return of the enthusiasm the upset of the coach had inter- 
rupted. 

After several more fruitless attempts to get up the steam of Tom’s 
ardour again, they now rose Beiiningborough-liill, from whence Fleecy- 
borough, with its railway-station, its spiral churches, its tall-chimnied 
opposition gasometers, its bam-like opposition tanneries, and towering 
town-hall, burst conspicuous on the view. 

“There's Flcecyborougb, I declare,” said she, eyeing tlic white villas 
fringing the smoke of the blue and red town. 

“ So there is,” replied Tom, thinking of his damaged tops, instead of 
expressin'g regret, or making any pleasant allusion to the quickness of 
time flying in pleasant company, or anything of that sort. 

Finmng there was no chance of moving him to courtship, Angelena 
got the mare well by the head, so as to time herself properly, and thus 
came at onee to the point. 

“By the way, Mr. Talliho, what were you saying when we were 
upset ?” 

“ Saying--upsct—upset— saying,” stammered Tom. 

“ Yes, you know, about Jug — about my not being Mrs, Jug.” 

x2 
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‘‘ Oh, ah !*• replied Tom, blushing crimson ; “ I was — I mean’t— 
I thought — I was glad ” 

“ Glad at what ?” snapped Angelena. 

“ Oh I ah I yes — glad that you were not going to be Mrs. Jug — ^the 
Honourable Mrs. Jug.” 

“ But why were you glad ?” asked she. 

‘‘ Oh — why — to tell you the truth,” replied Tom, screwing his hands 
together for the groat effort — “because — simply because — I hoped — I 
ventured to hope — that you would be Mrs. H.” 

“ Shriek!— screech!— shriek !” went Angelena, as if horrified at the 
tliought — “shriek 1— screech! — shriek!” repeated she, startling the mare 
and astonishing a ploughman who happened to be turning on an adjoin- 
ing headland. 

Fortunately, the loss of her presence of mind did not entail the loss of 
her commaim over the mare, whom she pulled up out of the undignified 
canter at which she went off, just as they met a Fleecyborough fly, witli 
three Miss Gigglewclls on the look-out for fatigued fox-hunters. IIow 
they stared ! However, it was lost upon Tom. He was frightened. He 
feared he had offended the great heiress, and now saw the temerity of a 
man like him aspiring to the hand of a lady who had refused the son of a 
lord that w^as to be. He wished himself well out of the gig. 

“ Oh, Mr. Hall ! oh, Mr. Hall !” gasped Angelena, as she got the mare 
calmed into a trot, “ you’ve — ^}'Ou’vo completely unnerved me — I — I — am 
not myself — indeed I’m not — you — you ’’ 

“ My dear Miss Blunt,” exclaimed Tom, thinking the sooner ho dropped 
Angelciia-iiig her the better, “my dear Miss Blunt.” 

“ Oh, don’t Miss Blunt me !” exclaimed she, putting her little hand 
up as if in deprecation of the word — “ don’t Miss Blunt me — pray don’t.” 

“ Well, but my dearest Angelena,” resumed Tom, plucking up his 
courage again, “tell me how have I offended — how have I hurt you?” 

“ Oh, jNIr. Hall, you’ve taken me so by surprise— you can’t think how 
you’ve astonished me.” 

Tom thought this was rather queer from a lady who seemed ready for 
an offer from the first. 

“ I’m sure I appreciate .the compliment of your partiality,” continued 
she, now driving very slowly; “I do appreciate the compliment of your 
partiality, for I believe it’s disinterested — I believe it’s disinterested; 
but don’t, pray don’t think the worse of me for saying it — but girls in my 
situation — girls, you Iniow, without brothers— heiresses, in fact,— are so 
liable to be persecuted by the unworthy, that, that- ■ ' ” and here her 
voice faltered. “Oh,” continued she, doubling herself up as if « attacked 
by the stomach-ache, “ what 1 would give lor a brother !” 

“ A husband would be a much better thing,” observed Tom, in his dry, 
inatter-of-fact way. 

“ Oh, Mr. Hall, a congenial spirit — one in whom I could confide — one 
whom I might look forward to for supplying the place of 4igr dear, dear 
father. It isn’t wealth or station-I ambition — I wouldn’t many that little 
drunken Jug if he had a million a-raonth.” 

“ He is a little nasty varmint,” replied Tom, who hated the very name 
of J ug. 
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“No, Mr. Hall, no,” continued Angclena; “ I believe you are sincere — 
I believe I may trust in you — it’s not my money you '' 

“Fourpence!” exclaimed a voice from the Tiptin turnpike-gate, through 
which she now drove witliout dispensing the usual compliment— “four- 
pence !” repeated a shii t-sloevcd follower in a louder strain ; adding as ho 
overtook the gig, “ why don’t you pay your pike, you dirty bilks?” 

This inopportune interruption, combined with the fretting of the mare, 
while Tom fumbled for his pence, completely threw Angelena off’ her 
point ; and as the half-acre allotments and little sentry-box summer-Iioused 
gardens of the outskirts now appeared, to be quickly followed by the bad 
pavement of the town, she just got the mare well in hand, and, changing 
places with Tom, drove smartly through the streets that cut off an angle 
in the direction of the barracks, leaving a long train of excitement and 
speculation among the natives, v/hom the rattle of the v/lieels brought to 
the windows. Arrived at the barracks, they found all stir and consterna- 
tion. Rumour with her hundred tongues had got there before them, and 
had inflicted every possible injury on the gallant colonel iiiid his wife. 
Having ordered a servant to get ready the mail-j)haeton, and an orderly to 
return with the dog-cart, the now nearly betrotlicd couple entered the 
colonel’s house, in whose comfortable privacy our Tom closed the rivets of 
the bargain, swearing eternal fidelity to the fair lady, and telling lier as 
much of hi| father’s aff’airs as ho could, computing \\\m of course at the 
usual young gentleman’s rate of ten thousand a-ycar. 

When Colonel and Mrs. Blunt ai rived, which, either from accident or 
design, t’ney were in no great hurry in doing, tliey found our Tom and 
Angelena comfortably seated on the old liorse-hair sofa, Tom making a 
sandwich of the fair one’s little hand between his own fat ones. Tlio 
first transports of joy were well over, and the greasy one was r(*garding An- 
gclena — the future partner of his life— very much as a man does a new 
horse, wondering whether she \Nas as good as she looked; indeed, if 
truth must be told, tlic idea had crossed his inind whether the little 
taper hand he then pressed, would be e(iual to boxing his great 
docken ears. 

Hearing her mother’s rustling satin coming first, Angclena just kept 
her hand where it was, and having satisfied herself that her mother saw 
it, she just slipped it out, adjusted her collar, and gave her clothes a 
propriety shake, as the colonel appeared at the door. 

At first, of course, their conversation was all about their injuries and 
miraculous escapes, with anathemas at the horses for their bad be- 
haviour^ and speculations as to the probable damage to the drag. 
These iiiteresting topics being exhausted, the lovers then sat silent for a 
time, Angelena expecting our Tom would give tongue, and Tom think- 
ing it was as much her business to do it as his, particularly in her own 
house. ^ Although this was her ninth offer, she was just as eager to be 
into the thick of it as she was with the first one ; and mamma, j^vho was 
well versed in her ways, saw she had a difficulty in containing herself. 
As Tom mute, now looking vacantly at her, now comparing his factor 
eyeing his damaged tops and swelling calves, Angclena at length motioned 
her mother away; and, after a few minutes spent in consultation, the colonel 
was summoned to the council. Of course, among themselves they dis- 
pensed with the usual forms of surprise — forms that, in nine cases out 
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of ten, are pure hypocrisy, for no woman ever gets an offer without 
expecting it — and wont at once to the point. “ What should they do ?” 
“ Should they tell old Hall, or let Tom tell liim; or carry it on as a sort 
of conditional erigageinent, to be ratified hereafter if both parties liked?*’ 
The ladies were all for trying to clench it at once, considering that 
Angelena — thougli a Irille older — was a most unexceptionable match 
for our Tom; while the colonel’s experience and ulterior views made him 
rather incline to keep it on, lest he might kill the goose that lay them 
the golden eggs in the horse way. The ladies, however, prevailed. 
Mrs. Blunt thouglit it was due from her to say something,” so, having 
exchanged her much damaged bonnet for a fine fly-away cap, full of 
poppys and wheat-ears, and arrayed her shoulders in a large, profusely- 
worked collar, she emerged from the thinly-partitioned little ropm in 
which they had lield their confab, and found Tom tying his damaged 
tops up with a little twine, leaving Angelena on her knees >vith 
her eye at the key-hole — a surveillance not very conducive to elo- 
quence. After a good deal of hemming and liawing, and clearing of 
her throat, she gave two or three downward sweeps to her gown, and 
seating herself beside T'orn, on the sofa, thus addressed him : 

“ Well, my dear (hem) sir, my (hem) darter has hecji telling (hem) 
me the (hem, cough) compliment and (hem) honour, I may say, you 
have done (hem) her, which, 1 hardly say, has taken ^.the (hem) 
colonel and (hem, cough) nie very much by (hern) surprise, though we 
cannot but feel (cough, hern) grateful for the (hem) preference you 
have shown; and though it must necessarily be a very (cough) heinous 
and (hern) painful soparntion, yet the colonel and 1 liavc such a high 
sense of your (lieni) integrity and excessive (hem) pliilanthroiry (hem), 
that of course we must yield to the (cough, hem, cough) observances of 
nature, and wish you every (cough, hem) happiness that this (cough, 
hern) world can (cough) supply.” 

Tom sat agape, for he had never been regularly overhauled before, 
and did not know where to make the responses. After waiting a time, to 
sec if he would rise, Mrs. Ifluiit resumed as follows ; 

“ My darter s young,” she said, with a twinkle of her eye, as if she 
would shortly slicd a tear, “ and inexperienced in the wavs of the 
world; hut I’m sure wc’rc entrusting her to a gen’l’ man who wifi (cough) 
appi’cciate her (hem) talents and excellencies, and preserve her in (hem) 
aflluence and (cough) independence.” 

“ Yes,” said Tom. 

“ It’s an anxious moment, settlin’ a young lady witli the pretensions 
of our darter,” observed Mrs. Blunt, much to the satisfaction of the fair 
listener at the door, who was afraid her mamma was going to omit 
touching on that important point — “ it’s an anxious moment, settlin’ a 
young lady with the pretensions of our darter,” repeated she; “for, of 
coui’se, the (hem) reputation of (cough) riches awakens the cupidity 
of the dangerous, and exposes a gal to great persccutioD|£ not to say 
temptation ; but, I must say, Angelena has always shown, a discretion 
far beyond her years, and no (hem) parents ever had a more' satisfactory 
cliild. She might have made great matches — great (cough) lords, 
great (hem) baronets ; but she has always shown a disposition for the 
enjoyment of (hem) intellectual society, and the (cough) tranquillity of 
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country life. She’s quite different with you to what she’s been with all 
her other admirers,” added Mrs. Blunt, looking smilingly on her fat 
son-in-law. 

Indeed,” said Tom, ** I’m sure I'm very much flattered and he 
thought what a triumph he would have, brushing past Jug, with An- 
gelcna on his arm. 

And now the fair lady, thinking her mother had said quite enough, 
and fearing she might commit herself by further indulgence with her 
tongue, rose from her knees, and after a prefatory glance at the looking- 
glass, smoothing her glossy liair, she sidled into the room, and announced 
that her dear papa thought of going to bed. Mrs. Blunt, auguring 
from this that he was -worse, lost no time in leaving our young friends 
alone ; and Tom, being shortly after seized with the qualms of hunger, 
and smelling nothing in the way of dinner where he was, resolved to 
avail himself of a fly that had just set down at the oflicers’ barrack, and 
drawn up to wait the chance of a fare. Hailing it from the window, it 
was quickly at the door, and after a most affectionate, lover-like leave- 
taking, Tom jumped in, with his packthread-tied tops, and, kissing his 
hand from the window, was presently whisked out of sight — he loved, 
and drove away — and, ere he was well clear of the gates, Jug was occu- 
pying his place on the sofa with Angolena, laughing at her greasy suitor. 
« 

Chapter XXL 

Wele, Tummus, and have you caught the fox?” asked old Father 
Hall, as his dirty, tatter’d, booted son nearly upset him in the passage, as 
he was travelling from the cellar to the parlour with a bottle of port in 
each hand, and a bottle of sherry under his arm — “ well, Tummus, 
and have you caught the fox ?” asked he, as ho recovered his balance. 

“ No ; but I’ve caught something better,” replied Tom, grinning from 
ear to ear. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the old man. “I thought there was nothin’ 
but foxes to catch out a-himtin’.” 

“ Yes, but there is,” replied Tom, full gi’in as before, 

“ Wliat is it ?” asked the old idan, passing on into the parlour. 

“ Guess,” said the son, following him. 

“ Can’t,” replied the father, after a pause. 

“ What do you think of an heiress ? — a fifty thousand pounder ?” 

“ Fifty thousand pounder !” gasped the old man. “ Impossible, Tom.” 

“ Fact, I assure you,” said Tom, with a look of compassion. 

“ Wonderful,” observed the old man, eyeing him intently. 

“W^onderful! I don't see anything wonderful in it,” replied Tom, 
recollecting Angelena’s pretty compliments, and how irresistible Miss 
Sowerby and Jane Daisey field had found him. 

“ And who is it ?” at length ^sked the old man, thinking it time to 
come ta|iai^culars. 

“Guessi,'f^plied Tom, again. 

, “ Nay ; I don’t know,” replied the banker, running all the monied 
people through his mind, and thinking who was likely to have such a 
sum as fifty thousand pounds, or anything like it. “ Somebody you've 
met at the Castle ?” at length suggested he. 
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‘‘ No/* replied Tom. 

“No,” repeated the father. “I don’t know who it can heathen. 
Anybody I’ve ever seen ?’* 

“Don’t know/’ replied Tom; “not sure — p’raps you may. No; I 
think not.’* 

“ Can’t think,” replied the father. 

“ The lovely 31iss Angelena Blunt 1** proclaimed Tom, with victorious 
emphasis. 

“ Miss Angelena Blunt !” repeated old Hall, with terror-stricken looks 
—“Miss Angelena Blunt! What, do you mean the colonel’s daughter?” 

“ The same,” replied Tom ; “ most charming, captivating creature.” 

“ Hem r mused old Hall. 

His wife and he had had their misgivings about the lavender-coloured 
flounces, but little dreamt they were so near mischief. 

“ Ain’t I a lucky fellow ?” asked Tom, wondering that his father didn’t 
hug him for joy. 

“ Siviii and four’s elivin, and fourteen is thirty-five, and nine is forty- 
four. If I throw cold water on it, it will only make him worse,” mused 
he; “and twenty-five is sixty-nine. I’d better humour him, I think. 
I s’pose she’s a beauty, into the bargain ?” observed he, having heard that 
she was not. 

“Ohi she’s lovely — she’s angelic — she’s perfectly divine !” exclaimed 
Tom, thinking over all her pretty speeches and prudent inquiries. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and ninety-nine’s a ’undcr’d and ten. I’ll 
sound him about the £. s, thought Hall. “ Fifty thousand punds, 
did you say she had ?” asked he. 

“ Fifty thousand pounds,” repeated Tom. “ Fifty thousand solid sub- 
stantial sovereigns,” continued he, repeating Major Fib’s information. 

“ It’s a vast of money,” observed the father, with a shake of the head. 

“ It is,” replied the son ; “ but not more than such an angel deserves.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied the fatlier, wlio was not to be surfeited with money. 

“ It’s near dinner I s’pose,” said Tom, seeing liis father reverting to 
the bottles, “so I’ll go up-stairs and change;” the tightness of his nether 
garments making him wish to be out of them. 

He then went lobbing up-stairs to his room ; and old Hall, having 
hastily deposited the bottles in the celleret, went ..to communicate the 
dread intelligence to his wife in the kitchen. Mrs. Hall was horrified. 
Independently of having set Tom out for a titled lady, she had had 
a good look at Angelena while cheapening some Irish poplins in Frip- 
pery and Co.’s back shop, and had come to the conclusion that she was 
Dearer thirty than twenty. The fifty thousand pounds she declared she 
looked upon as purely imaginary ; nor did the prospect of having the 
colonel to protect them from the “ new Boney,” as Mrs, Hall called the 
now Prince President of the French, reconcile her to the militarj' con- 
nection. However, she took her husband’s advice not to appear to oppose 
the match — nay, rather to approve it ; and, dinner over, the evening was 
spent in narrating the .adventures of the dsw, varied by reiteritted explo- 
sions respecting Angelena’s beauty, and confidence in the abundance of her 
wealth. So satisfied was Tom on this latter point, and so plausible did the 
ladies’ speeches appear, that the old people came to the conclusion that 
there might be something in it; and if the “ something” amounted to fifty, 
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or even to fivo-and-twenty thousand pounds, Old Hall was inclined for 
a deal. So, with his usual tumbler of toddy, the old banker at length 
went to bed. 

Morning brought no change of opinion on the subject; and, urged by 
his wife, our cautious friend decked himself out in his best black coat and 
waistcoat, with knee-breeches and black silk stockings, to pay a compli- 
mentary fishing visit to the great commander at the barracks. The sooner 
the thing was settled one w'ay or another the better, they both thought. 
Having breakfasted, and seen the bank fairly open, and cautioned True- 
boy against cert.nin weakly parties* paper,’* who he thought might call, 
he stepped into Jack Flopperton’s fiy, and wjis soon lilting and tilting 
over the irregularities of the pavement, raising the speculations of the 
curious as to whether ho was going to a funeral or to a meeting of 
creditors. 

The colonel and Mrs. Blunt had had their talk over the matter, and it 
had oeciiiTcd to them that such a visit was likely; so they had had the 
little room tidied, the coloncrs spare swords and weapons arranged in a 
conspicuous way, and themselves got up in an extra-elegant style. The 
colonel had antici[)atcd a clean dressing-gown by at least six weeks. 

The grinding of the fly through the barrack-yard attracted Mrs. Blunt’s 
attention, and, looking out of the window, she saw^ such a fat hand dang- 
ling over the door, as could hclong to none but Tom’s father ; so, raising 
a cry of “ Here he is !” the coloml soused himself into the sofii, and Mrs. 
Blunt, sweeping away a [):iir of his old flannel drawers that she was darn- 
ing, and the remains of a bottle of stout, throw a y)ainlcd crimson -and- 
black cover over the table, and dealt a dirty old ‘‘ Keepsake,** a copy of 
“ Fistiana,** and an army-list around it, as Hall came heaving and puff- 
ing up-stairs. The flounco of her dress just swept through the one door 
as the soldier- footman announced Mr. Hall** at the other. 

“ Oh, Hall ! ho>v are you?” exclaimed the monster, attempting to rise, 
and falling back like an over-fed pig in its stye — “ IJall, how are you?*’ 
repeated he, extending a fin, with an “ excuse my rising, but tlie fact is, 
I’m sufferin* from the effects of a fall — deuced bad fall — nearly killed 
yesterday — upset on my coach — stiu^jieMrrBSnand his hounds — horses 
took fright — pitched on iny just rode on — never asked If I was 

killed. However, and I’m glad to see you; pray take a seat — 

arm-choir at your side — hope Mrs. HalFs well?** 

Having sidled himself into a seat, Hall crowned one knee-cap with 
his broad-brimmed hat, and resting his fat hand on the other, sat con- 
templating the colonel, 

“ You’re the very man I want to see ! — you’re the very maTi I want to 
see ! — you can tell me all I want to know!” exclaimed he. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and nineteen is thirty, and twenty-four is 
fifty-four ; he’s cornin’ to the point at once,” thought Hall. 

“ You see, Brown — I mean, Hall — confound it, you’re so like Brown that 
I never know the difference — bang’d if there isn’t a resemblance through- 
out the whole of you Fleecyborough commercialists. Juggins is as like 
Huggins as ever he can stare — Tiffin and Trotter might pass for 
brothers.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and nine’s twenty; they are brother’s,” replied * 
the banker. 
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« What, was the father called Tiffin ?** asked the colonel 

“ Trotter,” replied the banker. 

Ah, then Tiffin changed his name, did he? — for a fortin’ moat likely — 
mercenary dog. And that reminds me of what I was wantin’ to ask you— * 
to talk to you about. Fve been in a devil of a stew these last few days. 
Every Times that I take up contains some marvellous story about gold- 
gold in the mud, gold in the clay, gold in bridges, gold everywhere; and 
J want to know what’s to be the value of gold? I want to know whether 
gold’s to be of any more worth, or one may just take and sow it broadcast 
over the land, or empty one’s pockets of it among the little boys in the 
streets ? ‘ What shall 1 do with my money, in fact?* as I see staring me 

at the head of an advertisement.” 

“ Sivin and four’s clivin, and thirteen is twenty-four; there’s no doubt,” 
replied Hall,” slowly and deliberately — “ there’s no doubt that the abund- 
ance of any article has a tendency to lower its value; but gold’s not be- 
come a drug yet.” 

“ Drug yet !” exclaimed the colonel, striking out both fins — “ drug 
yet! then you anticipate its becoming a drug, do you?” added he, with a 
look of alarm. 

‘‘ Sivin and four’s clivin, and thirty-three is forty-four ; there’s no 
manner of doubt there’s a great deal of gold cornin’ into tho country — 
the quantity from California was immense, and they Vo gettin* as much, 
if not more, in Australia. The Bank of England can’t afford to pay three 
pund sixteen and a penny-halfpenny per ounce for gold, when others can 
buy it for three-four-six per ounce, seven-aud-a-lialf per cent, better than 
the standard.” 

“ Ah, now,” exclaimed the colonel, “you’re gettin’ into the mysteries 
of the currency, a thing I never could understand. I’m not a learned 
man— I’m not a mercenary man — I’m not a covetous man. I know that 
tvrelvc-peuce make a shillin’, and that twenty shillin’s make a pund; but I 
want to know if a pun’s to be only worth ten shillin’s in fiitur’, and if 
everything else is to fall in proportion?’’ 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and eighteen is twenty-nine ; the man has 
money, I think,” mused Hall ; “ and ninety-four is a ’under’d and twenty- 
three. I’ll try and find out where it is.” He then addressed liimself to 
the colojiel, “Money — that’s to say Consols — fall undoubtedly, 
colonel,” replied Hall. “ If you reiluce the interest on the national 
debt, say one per cent., you’ll reduce the value of money one-third; but 
land, shares, and all other tangible available property, will rise.” 

, “The devil they will!” exclaimed the colonel. “Then do you mean 
to say the fundholder’s to he robbed for the landowner ?” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty’s fifty-one ; that ' touches him,” 
thought Hall. “ The monied interest has had a longish day, and not 
altogether a bad ’un,” replied he, slowly and deliberately. “ Much of 
our debt was contracted at sixty, and is now worth ninety-six and three- 
eighths, and it’s about time the land had a turn.” 

“ What! you’re a landowner, are you?” asked the colonel 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-nine’s sixty, and fifty-four’s a 
’under’d and fourteen. Not exactly a landowner,” replied our friend; 
“ somethin' akin to it, though.” 

“ I twig,” replied the colonel, w’jth a knowing leer. “ An uncle — an 
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agricultural unele^ you mean to say. Haw» havvr, haw ! ho, ho, ho ! he, 
he, he ! J dare say there’s a vast of land up the spout. You'll be 
grabbing an estate some day, and setting up for a gentleman.” 

Sivin and four’s elivin, and ninety-nine’s a ’under d and ton. Wonder 
if that would make me one,” thought our friend. 

“ Fellers used to think, when they got four silver side-dishes they were 
gentlemen,” continued the colonel ; “ but since those plated Brumma^m 
thinp came up, they’ve gone upon land — they think land’s the thing, 
YouHl be setting your son up in an estate, at all events ?” added he. 

Sivin and four’s elivin, and two ’ujider'd and thirty’s two 'undcr'd 
and forty *one, and ninety’s three 'undcr’d and thirty-one,” calculated 
Hall, getting up the steam. “ It was my son I was cornin’ to talk to 
you about,” replied he — “ my son and your darter,” added he. 

‘‘ Oh, faith, aye ! I’d forgotten all that in my anxiety about my money,” 
replied the colonel, in the most matter-of-course, off-hand way. “ I dare 
say you and I will soon settle that. We’ll be much of the same mind. 
It’s all very well for boys and girls to philander, and bill and coo, and 
make eyes at each other ; but experienced men of the world, like you 
and I, know that it don’t do for people to maity too young. A man 
shouldn’t marry before he’s thirty. Doesn’t know his own mind — tires 
of a woman— neglects her. Don’t do — woman much better single — girl 
with a for tin’, at least. At the same time, I assure you, both Mrs. 
Colonel Blunt and I are sensible of the compliment your son has paid 
our daughter. He’s a very fine young man, is Joseph — I mean Henry.” 

“ Tummus,'* interposed the parent. 

“ I bog your pardon, Thomas. I was thinking of Bus’s son ; his 
name’s Joseph — a sniooth-laced lookin' sinner he is too —deep file for all 
that. But Thomas is a good feller — very good feller — nice open coun- 
tenanced feller, anti fat. Don’t like your whipping-post boys. Now you 
and I,” continued he, looking the banker over, “ arc much what men 
ought to be — full limbed and plump; but the generality of the men no\\»- 
a-days arc mere lath and plaister, if I may use such an expression.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and ninety-nine’s a 'under’d and ten ; he’s not 
such a bad old buffer after all,’’ mused Hall, as the colonel proceeded ; 

“ looks as if he had money, not being keen for the match. The room 
certainly isn’t well furnished,” continued he, looking about him; “ carpet 
doesn’t h«alf cover the floor, and sofa looks like a job from Mrs. Smooth- 
ley’s in the Terrace-lane ; curtains, too, are faded and dirty — but that 
may be whim, or the fortunes of war.” 

This reverie was interrupted by the colonel stamping with his iron- 
plated heel on the umcarpeted part of the floor, and exclaiming, 

“ You mu.8t take a little refreshment after your walk, Hall ; keen 
winter air must have given you an appetite. You don’t hunt, I think, 
do you ?” 

“ Never either hunted or gammled,” replied the banker, sententiously, 
with a shake of his head. 

“Ah, well, you’re a wise man,” replied the colonel; adding, to a 
gigantic soldier- footman who now came settling himself into his tawdry 
coat, “ bring a tray, ilasper, bring a tray.” 

“Thank’e, colonel, nothing for me, I’m obleeged,” interposed the man 
of money. 
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^^01), but you must; indeed, you must/’ exclaimed the colonel. 
“ This is the first time you’ve been in my little crib — wouldn’t come to 
our ear-ache and stomach-ache — most hrilliant thing of the season. Must 
break bread with us now — indeed, you must.” 

Jasper now returned, bearing a massive silver tray, with a richly-cut 
decanter of sherry, surrounded with little blown glass plates, containing 
finger-biscuits, sauccr-cakcs, currant buns, and other remnants of that 
notable feast, now fresh out of Mrs. Blunt’s bonnet-box. 

“ Get out the Cardigan, Jasper,” said the colonel to the man, who 
forthwith produced a tlircc-quartcrs-full black bottle, with the word 

Brandy,” in black letters on the ivory label. 

Ah, that’s the stuff !” exclaimed the colonel, as the man placed it 
on the stand ; “ that’s the stuff !” repeated he, his eyes glistening with 
delight. “ Now, take a drop of this — just a thimbleful,” continued he, 
seizing a tumbler, and filling it about half full. 

“ Thank you, sir ; thank you, sir— I’m very much obliged to you, sir,” 
exclaimed Mr. Ilall, endeavouring to arrest the filling, “ but I really ” 

“ You really must oblige me,” interrupted the colonel ; “ this is the 
first time I have had the pleasure of seeing you — at least, of seeing you 
here; and though Tve not had the pleasure of dining with you yet, I shall 
have very great satisfaction in doing so; for you Fleecy borough folks, 
though there’s not much style about you, have a deal of good rough 
honest hospitality, which, in my opinion, is a much better thing ; and I 
don’t know any quarter in England where you get such undeniable 
mutton — mutton that cats like mutton, instead of the nasty watery, 
stringy, turnipy stuffj neither mutton nor lamb, that other countries are 
inundated with.” The colonel then filled himself an equally liberal glass, 
and, nodding to his guest, was soon deep in its contents. “ That’s good,” 
said he, “very good!” smacking his lips, as he placed the glass on the 
table. 

Very bad,” thought Mrs. Blunt, who was listening at tlie door; 
adding to herself, “ I’m sure you’ll be tipsy.” 

“ Take a biscuit, or a bun, or some of these absurdities ?” said the 
colonel, flourishing his hand over the tray. 

“ None, I’m much oblceged,” replied the banker, who thought they 
didn’t look very Ircsb, 

, “ All, well ; I dare say you’re right,” observed the colonel. “ Drinkin’s 

better for the teetli than catiri’,” added he, draining the contents of his 
glass. He then took, if possible, a more liberal measure than before. 
“ To resume our conversation,” said he, glancing his blood-shot eyes at 
the banker — to resume our conversation about the young people. I think 
we understand each other — I think wAinderstand each other. I have, 
I assure you, the very greatest regard and consideration for my young 
friend Joe — I mean to say, Tom; there’s no young man I have so high 
an opinion of as I have of him — no young man that I would sooner have 
as a son-in-law ; and if he continues of the same mind, and all things 
were made pleasant, of course 1 should not say no. But then, that must 
be all in good time — all in good time ; must know each other — must un- 
derstand each other — must appreciate each other. Young folks hardly 
out of their ’teens are not fit to enter into the binding entanglements of 
matrimony — ^monthly nurses, coral rattles, caudle, and cryin’ childem,” 
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the colonel kicking out his right fin as if undergoing persecution from 
a crying child then. 

Hall followed the renewed debate, with the following mental commen- 
taiy : 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and a uuder’d and ninety’s two under’d and 
one — wonder wot he’s going to be at now ; and thirty’s two under’d and 
thirty- one — wonder if he would make things pleasant ; and fourteen is 
two under 'd and fifty-three — she’s a devilish deal older than that ; and 
forty’s two under’d and ninety-three — a cryin’ brat’s a teri’ible nuisance ; 
Mr. Buss’s bairn’s always cryin'.” 

Text and commentary coming to a close, tlie plump diplomatists then 
sat staling, each wishing the other would come to the point. 

‘‘You don’t get on with your beverage,” at length observed the 
colonel, seeing his guest sat nursing, his tumbler on his fat knee; would 
you like sherry, or gin, or shrub, or anything else ?” 

“Thank ye, no, colonel; it’s very good, but rather strong,” replied 
Hall, taking a sip, and setting down the glass. 

“ Oh, brandy can hurt no one,” replied the colonel ; “ brandy can 
hurt no one — most wholesome beverage there is, recommended by the 
faculty,” continued he, draining his tumbler again, and replenishing it 
plentifully. “Your good health. Hall,” said he, holding it up, and 
addressing the banker ; “ your good health — Mrs. Hall’s good health, 
my friend Tom’s good health. I like a feller like you,” said he, smack- 
ing his lips, as ho set down the glass — “ a man without any gammon or 
blandishment, who comes to the point at once, instead of hummin* and 
hawin’, and heatin’ about the bush, as some aggrivatin’ fellers do.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-five is fifty -six — he’s humbuggiu* 
now,” thought Hall; “ what docs he mean by blandishment ?” 

“ You and I are gettin’ on in years,” continued the colonel, “ and shall 
both be damping off before long, and our objects, I’ve no doubt, are the 
same — to sec our children comfortably settled while we live ; and should 
anything come of this youthful — romantic attachment, I’ve no doubt 
you’ll come down devilish handsome — turn some of your dibs into land, 
and buy them a good substantial family house, with green-house and 
granaries, and gardens and all complete, so that they may increase and 
multiply in comfort.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and five-under’d and nine is fivo-under’d and 
twenty — he’s coming to the point in style,” thought Hall. “ How would 
it suit yoUy colonel, to. get out of your money, and invest it in land ?” 
asked he. 

“ (Bad word) Old beggar has me there,” growled the colonel to him- 
self. “ Why, I don’t know,” replied he, “ it might be a temptation ; or 
as we are castle building, you and I, s’pose we say — if the thing takes 
place — we each put down — what shall I say? — twenty, or five-and- twenty 
thousand?” 

“ Sivin andfour’s elivin, and three under’d and four is three under’d and 
fifteen — that’s to the point, at all events,” mused Hall. “Well,” said 
he, taking up his hat, and stretching it incontinently on his knee, “ well,” 
repeated he, “ I’m not prepared to say that I wouldn t. But then, again,” 
continued he, after a little more mental arithmetic, “ it would fall much 
heavier on me than it would on you.” 
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‘‘ IJow so ?’’ asked the colonel, chuckling at the idea of any one sup- 
posing him worth five-and- twenty thousand pounds. 

“ Why, this way you see,” said Ilall, still stretching away at his hat ; 

my money’s einjjioyed in business, yielding me from fifteen to twenty 
per cent.” 

“ The devil it is I” exclaimed the colonel ; and yet you only allow 
two per cent, to depositors, and talk of reducing that. Well (bad word) 
me,” added he, slapping his thigh, but Tve always said bankers, 
brewers, and bakers, arc the biggest rogues under the sun!” 

“ Indeed,” smiled the banker, amused at bis host’s vehemence; “ mine's 
a successful business, because it/s well attended to — you netcr see me 
huntin’, or garnlin’, or drlvin’ coaches and four.” Our friend looking ear- 
nestly at the colonel, as if lie had paid him off for Ills rude speech. ' But 
what 1 was goin’ to sfiy, colonel, is tliis : my money being so well eir ■ 
ployed, an<l yours so ill, wouldn’t it bo better, before the great influx of 
gold sends down the funds, for you to sell nut and buy an estate ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know but it inigiit,” replied the colonel, with an aii of 
indiflereneo. ‘‘ I’ll consult my lawyers on llic point — no man dare blow 
his nose without consulting liis lawyer, 3’ou know; haw. hmcjiaw! — he, 
he, he !—hoy ho, ho /” 

“ Well, then,” observed Hall, after a long paiij^c and a side-ways 
stretch of bis bat, “ I s’[)0?e that’s as far as we can go this mornin’r” 

1 s'posc it is,” replied the colonel, ‘‘ unless you’ll ttike aifothe go of 
brandy — plenty in the bottle,” added he, nodding tow arris It. 

“Thauk’e, no more, colonel, I am obleged,” n^oviug ids cbaii as if 
about to rise; wboii a thoiiglit struck him — V'oirre in tiie funds, I think 
you say — Consols, 1 s’[>osc 

“ Consols,” nodded the colonel. 

Ju your own name, of course?” observed the banker, with an air of 
indifforcrice. 

“ In my own name,” I'epeated the colonel. 

The man of metal then rose to depart. 

“ Well, then. Brown — that’s to say, TIali,” observed tliccc ..>nel, scram- 
bling off the sofa, and grasjiing his band, ‘ I’m much obliged by the 
friendly nature of this visit; (bad word) it, J like an honest, open-counte- 
nanced feller, Avithout guile or blandishment, who comes to the point like 
a man. 1 little thought, when 1 called to ask you to our ear-ache a.id 
stomach-aehc, that Ave should ever come to an^’thing like this ; but I’m 
sure, if the young people, after a rational acquaintance, feel the same 
Avay toAA'ards each otlier that they do noAv, fbat wc, out of our great 
abundance, Avill make them very comfortable,” the colonel dashing his 
fat paAv across his blear eyes, as if to cl^pk a rising tea^, as he spoke. 

Hall returned the Avarmth of the colonel’s grasp with his little suet- 
dumpling of a hand, and then, Avith a “ Your servant, colonel,” rolled out 
of the room, nearly" tumbling over Jasper, who A\as kneeling with his ear 
at the key-hole. 

Arrived at the bank, Hall drew out his daily letter of advice to his 
Loudon correspondents, Messrs. Bullock and Ilulker, enclosing a slip of 
paper, with the following written in pencil : 

“ Please get Mr. Ferret to find out the amount of stock standing in 
the name of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Blunt, of the Heavysteed 
Dragoons. 1 have a particular reason for wishing to know. T. H.” 

. .. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST CAFFRE WAR. 

It may not be unintoresting at the present time, when we have a pro- 
tracted Caffre war so imininent, aiul when we learn by recent anivals 
that the Caffres ari‘ sif;ain tlinateidng to attack Grahani*s Town, to 
describe some few e\ents' that recurred during the first coni menceinent of 
the war of* and .S>; and how the inhabitants of that town managed to 
protect and fortify themselves when they were then threatened, until they 
were relieved by ;i reinforoeincnt of troops from Cajie Town. Much of what 
I am about to relate, I was an ov'e-witness to. And althoiigli Graluun’s 
Town is now nartly fortilied, and tino' l.ave soldiers to protect tlicm, yet 
the coutiin’nl v/adaro that lias ensued, with scarcely an iiitcnnission, since 
the time rbovt* mcntioiied, has given th*. v.’anVes ^l.ll tlio inlvantages and 
experi(*ncc of civilised war, ami time lias> /il- .) sunpHed them 'vith a good 
stoch of fire-arms; so tliat an attack at ihc nu •‘(ait time will, I doubt 
nt»t, cause as innch anxiety and alaiin a*- it did tin*n. Tt will serve my 
purpose, if it but c/mveys to the public a feeling of s> inpatliy for those who 
are now iiattllng with thcfeO savages. Hut, oh! how shonh^ 1 lejoice, ifit 
could in the dighu^tdegTce impress on tlu minds of liaise \vh(» think that 
troo2}s are no( ue< ded in peace, as well as in war, that in all eases preven- 
tion is better than cure! J5y havinii* soldiers always stationed in Cairre- 
laiid, eny /Ln"h'‘r oiitlijvak could be easih sujipressed ; and the poor 
farmer au^l lla I may also add of the towns of the eastern pro- 

vince. may iuoi fin v. .ud to sp(‘ndiiig their days in peace and (piletucss, in 
a land llowiug with oilfi'- and honey. 

What precious >1 es Inivo becMi sacrificed, and blood slied, since the 
eomn'encciiuiiit llio dis:.sU'rs of which lam about to write! IJow 
mneh jiropei'ty has bi'ori ruthlessly destroyed, to acquire which years of 
toil and labour htd boon spent by its owners! How many mothers have 
been left childless, and how many wives are there, even now', mourning for 
tiiose w'lio li ive fallen a sao’ilice to llic mistaken measures of a govern- 
ment which could listen to tlie promptings of people wlio, to serve 
their own purposes, can.-ed the land to he returned to these savages, 
and represented them as an iil-uscd people! — after the hard-fought 
battles and protracted bufferings of the colonists, who had so joyfully 
thought that the admirable arrangements made by the late Sir Ben- 
jamin d^Urban and Sir llaj'Tv Smith could not fail to meet the appro- 
bation of the home govcriiincnt ; us the settlement made by them left 
the Caffres satisfied to consider tliemseUes a coiM]uered jvcople, and tilso* 
contented at the treaties which j^tablished for the English a permanent 
stronghold in the heart of Caffreland, and thereby insured the peace of 
the whole colony. 

Although it was ju-etty well known before the first outbreak, that such 
was premeditated, by the symptoms of the* Caffres, who arc usually so in- 
dolent, being constantly employed in the manufacture of then war- 
weapons, knob-kerries, &c., and by their more than usual avidity to pur- 
chase fire-arms and ammunition from the traders, and by those Calires 
who are in service in the colony deserting to a man, yet it was extraordi- 
naiy with what apathy those preparations were regarded, and it was only 
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^vhcn too late to prevent the mUchief that the colonists seemed aware of 
their perilous position. 

Graham’s Town, it may not be unnecessary to state, is situated on an 
undulating piece of ground, surrounded by moderately high hills ; the 
houses were at that time mostly thatched, one and two-storied brick build- 
ings, and, from the irregular way in which they were built, extended over 
a largo space. The principid streets run in right angles to each other, 
having a large square in tlic centre, where the houses were of a better de- 
scription, being mostly slate and iiat-roofed, and nearly two stories in 
height. The possession of this town by the English has always been a 
source of much envy to the Catfros, as they are foolish enough to think 
that, could they but obtain it, they would, to use their own words, “ Drive 
the white man into the sea.” 

It was, then, in the latter end of December, 1834, that the Caffres 
first burst upon the colony ; and well can I recollect the afternoon of the 
22iid of Decembei’, and the strange scene the town presented, as express 
after express arrived nt the public offices from the different military 
outposts, with the appalling news that the Caffres had spread themselves 
all over the colony, burning and laying waste the farms, murdering the 
inhabitants in cold blood, and carrying desolation and terror wherever 
they appeared. At the time I write of, there was but II. M. 7oth 
llegiment and the Cape Corps on the frontier ; and my readers may, 
then, imagine the fearful consternation of the inliabitants when knowing 
their unprotected state, for the soldiers were mostly at the outposts, and 
there were but a few in town, Tliey were informed, by almost the first 
express, that the Caffres were even then marching down on them, con- 
templating to take tlic town as their first bold achievement. Imme- 
diately on receiving the intelligence, a meeting was held, and attended 
by the most influential of the inhabitants ; and a resolution was formed of 
taking immediate steps to protect themselves, and fortify the town as 
w’ell as they were able, until they could get assistance from Cape Town. 
It was deemed prudent to make the Episcopal Clmrch, which was situ- 
ated ill the centre of the square, a stronghold for the arms and aminu- 
nition ; for, as the magazine was some little distance from the town, it 
was thought the safest plan to convey its contents into this central 
position. The church was also to serve as a nightly refuge for those 
people w’ho lived in the outskirts of the town. As soon as the meeting 
was dissolved, the church bell tolled forth the alarm. Gentlemen wefe 
seen on horseback, galloping about, some carrying orders to different 
parts of the town, others already armed, rushing and jostling in amongst 
the immense crowd collected, as if the Caffres were already pursuing 
them. As it drew towards evening the scene grew more exciting : men, 
women, and children, with terror and alarm depicted on their countenances, 
were seen carrying beds, bundles, and all their little valuables, hurrying to 
their refuge in the church ; soldiers, with carts loaded with ammunition, 
hastening to and fro. Carriages and carts, full of the families of the 
civilians and merchants who had bouses in the suburbs, were seen empty- 
ing their contents at every door in the square. Fortunate did those con- 
sider themselves who could get accommodation for their wives and 
children within it — whether in warehouse, dwelling-house, or “ negotic 
winkle” (retail shop). All night long were expresses coming in. 
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Anxious groups of men were waiting about the square, and at the public 
offices, for any fresh gleam of intelligence, and the busy hum of voices 
did not cease till morning dawned. 

On the 23rd, barricades were raised, fourteen feet high, with gates in 
the centre, of sufficient width only to admit one carriage or cart at a 
time. Iron chains were laid across the streets, as it was rumoured that 
the Caffres intended coming in amongst droves of cattle ; seemingly sup- 
posing that, from the colour of the cattle being mostly black, and the 
confusion that would ensue, they would be better able to screen them'- 
selvcs. Cannon were also placed at the corners of the streets and the 
barricades. All day long, families came pouring in from the suiTound- 
ing districts, adding ti> the alarm and dismay by their separate tales of 
sorrow and woe ; some had lost husbands and fathers, others had lost all 
their earnings and savings of years, and the liusband and father of their 
children. 

On the morning of the 24th, a militia was formed, and a 
mounted corps established, called the Graham^s Town Volunteers, 
companies of w’hich were sent off to assist the troops in intercepting the 
progress of the Caffres, others to escort the families of the farmers who 
W’ere hurrying to town. Before night, every male capable of handling 
a musket was under arms. A picket of men were placed at night on 
the flat-roofed houses of a Mr. N., a merchant whose block of build- 
ings occupied a large portion of ono side of the square, and which were 
considered in the best position to protect their stronghold the church. 
In the stables, large yards, &c., &c., of these houses, one hundred 
mounted men wore billeted ; a guard was also placed at each barricade, 
and the gates were ordered to be closed at six in the evening, and could 
not be opened except by a written order from a commanding officer. 
Mounted patrols aud soldiers were placed at night on the surrounding 
hills. 

On the mornliig of the 2oth. Christmas Day, the militia first came to 
parade. Their appearance at any other time would have been ludicrous 
enough, for never have T beheld a more motley assemblage; and, to 
judge from the gesticulations and rage of the old sergeant who drilled 
them, they did not take kindly to their new profession of arms. I must 
not forget to say, though, that they managed much better after some ex- 
perience ; and some ladies presented them with a splendid set of colours, 
very nicely embroidered. Just before they dispersed, a mounted express 
came in, bringing, amongst other intelligence, the frightful news that a 
respectable merchant of Graham’s Town, and his father-in-law, had been 
cruelly murdered, and that the wife of one of the sufterei s and her grand- 
child were then within two miles of town. A carriage was immediately 
despatched for them, and they soon drove up the square, wliere they were 
greeted with tears of sympathy and distress by all ; for Mr. fl. was 
deservedly loved for his many noble and good qualities. The little girl 
had her dress stained with the blood of her father, and as she looked 
around her, she held up her arm, and said, “ See, see the blood of my poor 
papa.” I think 1 still hear the shriek of the agonised and bereaved 
mother, as, coming up, anxiously expecting her flimily, the fearful truth ‘ 
burst upon her. Mr. H. had been for some time seriously ill, and had 
been staying at the farm of his fathcr-in-law, with two of his children. 
On the intelligence reaching them of the outbreak, the whole party, con- 
March^VGL. xciv. no. ccclxxv. 1 
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sisting of Mr. and Mrs. M., Mr. H., and his two children, left the farm 
in a bullock- waggon, and were within six miles of Graham's Town, 
when they were attacked by Caffres ; and while some of tlie marauders 
unyoked the oxen and drove them off, others attacked the waggon. Poor 
Mr. II. lay sick and liclpless ; and as the Caffres commenced stabbing him 
with assegys, his little girl, a most beautiful child, fearlessly attempted to 
pull them out ; until a Caffre threw her from the waggon, and giving her 
a shawl, told her and her grandmother to be off, or they would murder 
them. They then crushed poor Mr. Fl.'s head with the waggon-chest. 
Mr. M. ran about six hundred yards, endeavouring to escape ; but they 
quickly pursued Iiim, and ho fell dying, in the act of stanching a wound 
in his neck. A little boy, son of Mr. IL, was lost in the mHee, and sup- 
posed by poor Mrs. M. to bo also murdered, as no trace could bo seen of 
him when she left. 

Strange to say, amongst such ruthless savages they do not willingly 
molest cither women or children ; and during the whole of the war I only 
heard of one woman being killed, and that was through an assegy being 
thrown through the window of a lone farm-house, the owner of which teas 
a marked man. It was a redeeming point in their character, as women 
and children must have been constantly in their power, for many families 
were hid in bushes and lioles until a favourable opportunity occurred of 
joining some patrol to town. 

The Sunday following these early events was alsv> worthy of being 
marked. I never can forget the appearance the church presented as we 
entered it for morning service. Round the pulpit and reading-desk were 
piled stands of arms ; and barrels and heaps of gunpowder, and other 
ammunition, wore up at the comnmnion-tahic*, and a guard of soldiers 
vriis mounted to pr otect them. Groups of Fingoes (who also came into 
town for protection), Dutch himilies, poor people, all were bivouacked — 
may I make use of the expression — in the house of irrayer. Solemn and 
impressive was the service of that day; and, to judge from the sobs and 
emotion of the congiegatlon, the beautiful piu’tion of Scripture and 
sermon selected must have sunk deep into the hearts of all, and carried 
consolation and hope even unto the most desolate. After service, an 
immense sensation was created in town, by the appearance of a Caffre, 
with the missing child of poor Mr. II. in his arms. The Caffre, it 
appeared, had been, up to the month preceding the outbreak, in the service 
of Mr. M., and had grown fond of the child. J le happened to be one of 
the party who attacked the father; and although he assisted in the 
murder, his heart failed liirn at the sight of the child, and apprehensive 
for its safety, he fled with it into a bush, and there fed it for some days 
on wild berries and flour and water, until the health of the child (pre- 
viously delicate) caused him so much alarm that he came into town with 
it in his arms, fearless for himself until he had placed it in safety, when 
he attempted to get away, but he was stopped ; and on being asked what 
could have caused him to assist in the murder of Mr. IL, who was so 
ill, he said that he thought he was doing Mr. II. a service, as he was so 
ill he could not get better. The poor child, only four years of age, did 
not long survive its escape, for the exposure to cold and privation it 
had suffered, caused it to bring on a complaint from which the poor little 
sufferer soon died. 

On the Monday, a company of volunteers from Algoa Bay, with 
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a captain of the Graham’s Town Volunteers in command, went as 
an escort to a bullock-waggon, to bring in the bodies of poor Mr. H. 
and M. Soon after arriving at the spot, a false alarm arose that 
the Caffres were in sight, when immediately the gallant Algoa Bay 
people turned^ mounted their horses, and fled, leaving their captain and 
the driver to bring in tlie hones of the poor sufferers (for the hyajna and 
wolf had done their work) iu safety to town. A few days now elapsed, 
although each day brought its own tale of bloodshed and arson, some 
well-known farmer or individual coldly murdered, yet people were almost 
beginning to view these things calmly, they happened so often ; and 
they were still too anxiously expecting to hear that the CaflVes were 
upon for each patrol that came in had been pursued, or had had 
clmnce shots fiitd at tliem within a mile or two of town. 

At last, on tli(! night of the Sth or 9th of JannarVj ao alarm was given 
by the out-pickels on the hills that an immense body of Caflres wore as- 
sembled ill Groblcr’s Kloof, and others were seen coming up from all direc- 
tions. The inhabitants of tlie town s*)on caught the alarm. Tlic church hell 
again tolled forth. The houses wore all illiimiiiatod ; lighted tar-barrels 
were placed everj' six hundred yards in tlie streets ; additional guards 
were placed at the barricades. The militia were called out ; an extra 
company of them sent to g’liard the Skit Kraal, or I’ound, where there 
Avere 8()0 head of cattle ; and from the Caflres generally trying to sweep 
them off first if they can, it was of course necessary to double the guard. 

At Icngtli everything appeared ready for action. For a little while a 
rather smart fire was Icept np liy tlio hill guards, and of course caused 
the people in town th(3 greatest po>sible anxiety ; but at length it 
ceased, and morning dawned with no appearaneo of a renewal of the 
promised invasion. It has been supposed that the Caffres liad got 
alarmed at the sudden lighting-up and commotion iu the town, and fio, 
after a slight skirmish, wlieii a few of tliem were wounded, they retired 
to their jungle (the Conic Bush), It was stated that the Caflres at one 
time were round the town in such overwhelming numbers, lliatthc 
parties on the hills could scarcely bear the horrible effluvia that always 
accompanies them. 

On viewing all the occurrences of that memorable night, the people 
congratulated themselves indeed tliat no further mischief had been 
done ; for I have often b.eard it stated, by |!CopIc who could be 
allowed to judge, that had the CaflVes actually come into the town, half 
of it Avould have been burnt down, and tlie pe(;plc sacrldced, before 
any resistance could have been made, in spite of arrangements so well 
carried out. For imagine, gentle readers, one of our gallant cap- 
tains of militia, put on guard at a most distinguished post, actually 
sank fainting into the arms of his men at the first tocsin of alarm! 
A major of militia turned pale, and declared himself so ill, that 
he also forsook his post, and was carried Jiome (to run an ay another 
day)! A gallant cavalier of the mountod corps, dressed in a pea- 
green cloak, and a wide-awake hat with a splendid ornament of 
ostrich feathers, and the butt-end of his rifle sticking up by the side 
of his neck, forsook his troop altogether, and galloping about furiously, 
with his wife following in her carriage, hoping to make their escape, 
as soon as the Caffres appeared, to Algoa Bay, or some other 
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place! I think it \vas a night or two after this that another alarm 
sounded, and the militia turned out, and it was even said that the Caffres 
were already in the town; and as a drove of cattle was seen hurrying 
down the hill to the main entrance of the town, the excitement increased. 
It turned out to he a poor Irishman and some women and children. This 
poor fellow had heard of the murder of his brothers-in-law, and that their 
wives and children were alone in the bush, and gallantly resolved to set 
out in search of them, alone ; and he was rewarded in finding them, and 
this drove of cattle, that had by some means strayed from the Caifres, 
and succeeded in bringing them in safety to town. 

Acts of bravery and courage, almost unprecedented, were frequently 
occuiTiiig amongst the poor settlers and farmers ; and I have often heard 
of them managing to beat off the Caffres, when they were sometimes 
twenty to one of them. One particular instance, I recollect hearing, of 
six Dutch farmers, who, stationed on a small hill, found themselves sur- 
rounded by 500 Cafires, and managed to defend themselves until they 
were unexpectedly relieved, although they had been the whole day on the 
hill, and had fired till their guns had become so hot that they could 
scarcely load them. 

A few days again elapsed, when intelligence came in of another gen- 
tleman from Graham’s Town having fallen a victim to the Caffres. He, 
Mr. 11., had a farm close to that of Mr. M. before mentioned ; and as he 
had built a substantial stone house, Avith a flat roof on it, he felt himself 
comparatively safe, as lie knew the Caffres too well to suppose they would 
molest him wliilst in it. The Cafires, however, liovered about it for 
days, and endeavoured by all manner of moans to got Mr. B. out, but 
of no avail, until at last they entreated him to come and speak to their 
chief, and lie most foolishly agreed to the proposition, when they seized 
him, dragged him up a hill, and beat him to death wnth their knob- 
kerries. Tlie Caffres scarcely ever forget an injury, and several people 
wlio had fallen under tlieir displeasure were sought for at the outbreak, 
and follow'ed until they could wreak tlieir vengeance upon them. Poor 
Mr. M. and IMr. 11., whose farms adjoined, were both marked men. 
Their farms abounded in the red clay or ochre that the Caffres rub their 
bodies with, and as these fellows were continually in the habit of stealing 
horses and cattle whenever they came, they were warned repeatedly that 
an example would be made of them by being sent to Graham’s Town 
Gaol; and as they did not heed the threats, a party of them were seized 
and sent; and this was the cause of their waiting so determinedly around 
the house of Mr. B., until they gained tlieir object, in revenging their 
imprisonment by his death. 

The Caffres are well-known cowards, and never opMy attack a house, 
A party of them will first secure the cattle and horses, and another will 
set fire to the house, and wait until the inhabitants come out, to murder 
them ; for they are always afraid of being overpowered by numbers, and 
never enter the house until they are pretty certain the fire has brought 
all out that were in it ; they then commence breaking and destroying every 
thing within their reach, nothing escapes them. In one instance, a gen- 
tleman had to fly with his family from his house, before he had even 
secured his plate; and the Caffres, finding it, took it and melted it up for 
bullets. They always secured all the iron-pot legs they could find, for when 
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they were short of ammunition for their guns, they made no scruples in 
placing bits of iron two and three inches long in them ; and I remember 
a poor young officer that was wounded having two pieces of iron taken 
out of his leg and thigh, almost three inches in length. An interval of 
some weeks had now elapsed, and all farther apprehension of another at- 
tack oil the town gradually subsided. Other evils were now felt. The 
increase of so large an addition to the population, caused provisions to be 
so raised in price, that the inhabitants formed a board of relief for those 
who had been rendered destitute by the ravages of the Cadres. A fever, 
too, broke out, of so virulent a character that it carried off a great num- 
ber of people in a very short time, and it continued in the town, increasing 
and lessening in its severity, until the end of the war. 

The 72nd Regiment had arrived some three weeks after the first out- 
break, and Colonel Smith was also th(‘re to take command. Martial law 
W'as proclaimed; and several ludicrous scenes occurred about this time, from 
merchants refusing to mount guard, and being marched off by a file of 
soldiers to the guard-house. And during this time several conflicts had 
ensued between the Caffres and the troops in Caffrcland ; and so little ad- 
vantage had we gained by them, that Colonel Smith at last went up him- 
self with a large force, and there remained until he brought the wav to a 
ptjaceful conclusion. I need not, after what 1 have already written, con- 
tinue repeating tho sufferings of th(‘ poor frontier colonist; they are 
already too well known. I can only pray, that if the war which is now 
raging be bron^it to as good a conclusion as the first was, that no repre- 
sentations from individuals will ever d(*ter the borne government from 
keeping a strong force of European soldiers in the heart of CalFreland, 
and never trusting for a moment to either Hottentot, Fingoe, or Caffre. 
They arc all utterly faithless. This will bo found, 1 am convinced, tho 
only effectual way of preventing future war. 


THE DUKE DE RIVAS, AND THE MODERN POETRY OF 

SPAIN. 

BY MRS. BU91IBY. 

The literature of Spain has amply shared in the decay, political and 
social, of that noble and once-flourishing country, which, in years gone 
by, stood forth so proudly pre-eminent, the home of Iieroism, of chi- 
valry, and of loy|(ty, and of their handmaidens, imagination and poetry. 
The golden age of Castilian literature was that when Spain, after the 
struggle of centuries, arose to the highest pitch of grandeur, and seemed 
destined to extend its dominion over more than half the world. That 
exaltation of mind which gives rise to elevated sentiments, and kindles 
poetic fire, was then at its height ; and that love of the beautiful and 
the sublime, that craving for tho marvellous, which form tho elements of 
romance, were everywhere prevalent, as well among the gentle dames of 
these times as among the hidalgo and other heroes who were 

Firm in trial, bold in peril, 
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JJut the literary splendour of Spain became overcast along* with its 
political horizon. Its energies became exhausted — reverses and disasters 
checked the flights of fancy, and the fatal inHuence of the Inquisition, 
chilling into timidity (he luit-ures that had been so fearless and free, put a 
Hnishing-strokc to the mental degradation of the people. The country 
of those Moors, to the elegance of whose ideas the halls of the Alhambra 
still bear witness— the land of the Cid — the birthplace of Cervantes, 
became as an arid do'iort— a tangled wilderness in the midst of those en- 
lightened European nations upon whom it had once looked down with 
proud disdain. 

The art of sinking, unhappily, is more easily acquired, both by com- 
munities and by individuals, than the art of rising ; and during the reign 
of Charles II. there no longer existed a single poet, or a single writer of 
the slightest prctcMisions to celebrity in all Spain! “The literary 
aliment disappeared along with the political vitality,” and it is from this 
abject fall in its position in the v/orld of letters, that the authors of 
modern Spain have to elevate It. 

The Duke de llivas, whose history is in itself a romance, is taking the 
load among these pioneers, it is 1o be hoped, of brighter days. Circum- 
stances have thrown! this remarkable man both into camps and courts, and 
have made him by turns a soldier aiid a statesman ; but it is to prodigal 
nature alone that he owa'shisgt*nius and his poetical talents. Don Angel 
do Saavedra (it is worthy of r(»mark that he heais the same name as the 
author of “ Don Quixotte” — Miguel Saavedra CervantA) was born on 
the 10th of March, 1791, at Ct)rdova, and was the second son of the 
Duke de lliva^, a SpaiiIsJi grandee. I'Vom his infancy he evinced a 
decided taste for poetry and j)ajiiting. The first elements of education 
he received from an emigrant French priest, and afterwards ho was placed 
at a seminary for young iiohlonien at Madrid. Entering the army at a 
very early age, he was constantly engaged in the stirring events of w’ar, 
from the year 180S till 1811, when the pacification of Europe permitted 
►Spain, for a brief space, to taste of rc])ose. 

In 1822, Don Angel was sent as a deputy from his native town, Cor- 
dova, and speedily became involved in the political broils of that period, 
W’liich, within one year, hul to his proscription and flight from S[)ain. In 
tlic midst of the poweri’idly stimulating occupations of Avar and politics, 
which would have been sufilcient to have absorbed the faculties of most 
men, Saavedra contrived to cultivate his literary tastes and studies. Their 
literary tastes, as well as their political sympathies, formed a bond of 
luiion between him, Quintana, and Martinez de la Rosa, who also, during 
the war of 1808, had appeared before the public as au^ors. 

This union of physical and mental activity, consicAed in general so 
rare, w^as a distinguisliing characteristic of some of the ancient authors 
of the Peninsula. It was during his military movements from Vienna to 
Tunis, that Garcilasso do la Vega, one of the most renowned soldiers of 
Cliarlcs V., wrote his Spanish Eylogues, as if therein to seek temporary 
repose from the din and tumult of arms. Hurtado de Mendoza was 
better known as a diplomatist and governor in Italy than' as an author, 
and yet he wrote the history of the Wars of Grenada. Cervantes him- 
self liad lost an arm at the battle of Lepanto in 1571, and having been 
taken prisoner by an Algerine corsair in 1574, he had been a captive at 
Algiers for five years before he wTote “ Don Quixottc.” 
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At the sanguinary battle of Ocana., near Toledo, where, in Noycmber, 
1809, the Spaniards were vanquished by the French, Don Angel de Saa- 
vedra, severely wounded, was left among the dying and the dead. He 
was rescued by a common soldier, and the life thus saved has been de- 
voted by him to tlie benefit of his country, to the service of the muses, 
and to the claims of friendship and aifection. He has by turns been 
loaded with honours and oppressed by persecution. Sent to the Cortes as 
a deputy from Cordova in 1822, he was soon obliged^to seek refuge in 
England. In 1834, the poet and the patriot, who had then become Duke 
de llivas, by the death of his elder brother, repassed the Pyrenees, and 
ill 1836 became Minister of the lutenor under Isturitz. At the fall of 
that ministry the duke had again to lly liis country, and only escaped the 
fury of the misled populace by assuming a disguise. In 1843 he was 
the Spanish ambassador at Naples; in January, 1851, he was offered the 
foreign department, on the resignation of the ministry of which General 
Narvaez Avas the head ; but on his declining to accept it, the office w'as 
filled by M. Beltran de Lis. Recently, in January, 1852, the Duke de 
Rivas, along with the Duke de Vista Hermosa, and M. Martinez de la 
Rosa, have been aj)pointed to the three vacant seats of councillors in the 
Royal Academy of the Noble Arts of St. Ferdinand. 

The most esteemed work of the Duke de Rivas is his “ Moro Exposito,” 
which was published at Paris in 1834. It, and his historical romances, 
have acquired for him the flattering name of “ The Walter Scott of 
31odcrn Spain/” His lyrical poems form a kind of impassioned history 
of his life, wdiile a fugitive from liis beloved country. “ El Dosterrado,” 
‘‘ The Proscribed,” was wuittcu when the poet, obliged to leave Spain in 
1 823, had reached Gibraltar, from whence ho embarked ; the ship sailed 
at sunset, and the melancholy poet exclaims : 

When morning dawns, T shall behold no more, 

O loved 1 Ichperia, thy beauteous shore ! 

Borne by the swelling breeze far, far from thee, 

In vain those eyes shall seek thee o’er tlic sea! 

Ah, sink not yet, bright sun ! In pity stay! 

While on yon plains I gaze, with verdure gay. 

And on yon noble stream amid them flovving, 

That ’nciith thy parting ray is warmly glowing. 

Hail, Guadalquivir, Andalusia’s pride! 

So swiftly rolling to the ocean’s tide. 

Alas! reflected on thy waters clear, 

Do not Cordova’s ancient walls appear ? 

C(^ova! where these eyes first saw llie light, 

Where Fortune’s smiles seemed promising and bright. 

And in her golden cradle rocked — to me, 

None could have deemed how faithless she would be! 

A simple child, upon thy banks I strayed, 

While gathered shells and flowers my treasure made ; 

An ardent youth, my charger’s fiery tread 
•Impressed thy shores, as wdldly on I sped. 

Thy murmuring wavelets echoed back tlie sound 
Of martini lays, or of love’s sighs profound ; 

On thy sweet margin, ricbp.s glory, love, 

Vl’ere mine, till rose an evil star above. 
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O ti]nu, who erst beheld me flushed with joy, 

Behold me now ! — malignant Fortune’s toy — 

Poor, sz'd, proscribed. O Guadalquivir, see 
A homeless, hopeless wanderer in me! 

Ungrateful country ! Exiled from thy sward, 

Is this, for my devotion, the reward? 

Yet, iti thy cause, have I not fought and bled ? 

Where are thy freedom and thy glory fled ? 

My mother! how i/u/ name consoles my heart! 

T/nj tender love, at least, can ne’er depart. 

Aliis! that tliou for moshouldst shed such tears, 

And live a prey to agonising fears ! 

My brothers! ye for me will also grieve ; 

And thou, Angelica, whom I must leave! 

Tliou, who hast kindled in my soul a tin*, 

Which never can, but with my life, expire ! 

And ye, my friends, affectionate and true — 

Ah ! must I quit you all, ye faithful few! 

Unhappy Spain! how, in this evil hour, 

Strangers and tyrants crush thee with tlieir power! 

And if thy sons have fallen, it is not 
From their corruption, but their piteous lot. 

Yet liberty shall triumph onc(i again, 

Kor the avenger’s sword be drawn in vain. 

When will that glorious day’s bright morning dawn ? 

May it arrive before long years be gone! 

While yet the blood flows hotly in my veins, 

And this right arm its sinewy force retains! 

But if the laws of destiny shall place 
Between this hour and that a lengthened space, 

Still may it come before Death’s cruel hand 
Belentlessly hath waved its last command I 

Oh, may these tearful eyes, my country, rest 
Once more on thee— and thus once more be blest ! 

Though even on the grave’s dark brink [ stood 
’J’hc prey of weakness, age, decrepitude ! 

Oh, may I press thy soil but once more free, 

And rich and happy as thou wert — for me. 

Though hut a desert then, no love to bloom. 

No friendships but those buried in the tomb ! 

Then let me seek my native vale once more. 

And on the Guadalquivir’s lovely shore. 

Beneath the silent moon’s pale, tranquil ray, 

Chant to the winds my last expiring layj ^ 

And be thy glory, Spain adored, its theme! 

No more alone a liope, a wish, a dream : 

Thy poet, then, would life contented close. 

And, with his ancestors, go seek repose ! 

During the years of his exile, Don Angel de Saavedra visited France 
and Italy, as well as England; and in France he w'as comjlellod to have 
recourse to one of the amusements of his earlier years — painting, in 
order to maintain himself and his family, for he had at length married 
the Angelica apostrophised in his poem, “ The Proscribed.” An ode to 
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his son, who was bom in exile, is full of tenderness and simplicity. The 
following translation is an extract from it : 

Upon thy mother’s hreast thou slcepest, love, 

As on a flower the pearly dew-drop stays ; 

Pure, innocent, as clicrub-forms above, 

Ih'i^ht, as on diamonds fall the sun’s clear rays. 

Thy feet have not \et pressed this grovelling earth — 

'1 hy hands toiwhcd cruel steel, corrupting gold; 

Thy smiling nioiith, still speechlo’^s from thy birth, 

Has ne’er offended man, nor untruth told. 

Thou know’st not what is death, or what is life ; 

For thee the hours glide on devoid of sorrow. 

Ah ! what may he thy lot— sweet peace, or strife? 

Tlioii car’&t not, for thou drcam’si not of a morrow. 

Sleep, blessed babe 1 or wake hut to receive 
Oiir tender kisses, o’er and o’er again; 

Knchant me tlins, until J cease to grieve 
Over tlie hitter enp Fate bade me drain. 

Ah, when thou sniilestat my fond caress, 

Forgotten are the trials of the juist ; 

Forgotten, too, what ills may yet oppress, 

What frowns on me may adverse fortune cast. 

Yet even ////^ is all imperfett joy, 

For my heart jisks, what destiny is thine, 

In that mysterious future, which, my boy, 

Nor gold, nor strength, nor science can divine? 

There U niucli variety in the historical romances of the Duke do Rivas; 
his imagination has enabled liiru to create quite a brilliant and poetic 
world: tragic advcntnr(?s, cliivalric combats, prodigies of valor, tales of 
love — all adorn and diversify his glowing pages. The royal lover of 
Maria Padilla, Don Pedro tlic Just, or the Cruel, as he has also been 
termed, is the hero of more tliau one of the duke’s historical tales. “Re- 
ciierdo de un grande hombre,” “The souvenir of a great man,” pre- 
sents a sad p^ture of the chagrins, the trials, and the obstacles against 
which the celebrated Genoese navigator, Christopher Columbus, had to 
struggle, when, strong in his religious faith, and led by his glorious genius, 
he ventured across unknown oceans to discover a new world, and pointed 
out to succeeding generations the liquid pathway to the sunny islands and 
rich continents of the West. 

When the Duke de Rivas first attempted the revival of Spanish poetry, 
he stood almost alone. His example has been worthily followed by many 
of his countrymen; among whose names may be mentioned those of Zo- 
rilla, Mora, De los Jlerreros, Gil y Zarate, and Garcia Guticrez. All, 
success attend the patriot-poets of Iberia! May they bo “skilled to imi- 
tate an elder page !” For surely there must still exist — 

Of strange tradition many a mystic trace — 

Legend and vision — prophecy and sign— 

Where wonders wild of arabesque combine 
Witli Gothic imagery of darker shade, 

Forming a model meet for minstrel line. 
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riCTUKES OF MY BARRACK LIFE. 

liY A GEllMAN SOLDIEB. 

Chapter VII. 

VILLAC’.E QUARTERS AND TOWN AlUtEST. 

After stowinc^ awiiy our horses in %vliat the boor, who came out to 
receive us, mag’iiilo<[uently tlenomlnated “ the stable” — a humble shed, 
romnntieiilly situated at the foot of a tovverinp^ mountain of animal and 
vegetable t/vbriSj sniTounded on three sides by a miniature sea, whose 
colour tempted one to call it the “ Red Sea,” but whose oderiferous pun- 
gency rendered llio “Putrid Sea,” a more appropriate denomination — four 
of u-5, that is to say, Dose, myself, and two cannoniers, marched in grim 
array towards the house which was destined to receive us during the 
sojourn of the 9th brigade at VVilhelmstadt. At the door we encountered 
the boor’s better half, who Avith her knuckles to her sides, and petticoats 
tucked up to her knet;s, displayed a far more ma-rtial air than her lord 
and master. He had gazed at tho Kriegsleuto in silent wonJerment, and 
answered all our iiiteiTogatories Avltli a low bow and a scrape ; but this 
belli potent virago maintained her foot upon the threshold with a rieA^er- 
fiurrender air, eyed us Avitli considerable hauteur, and asked in an un- 
daunted tone for our (ju artier- billet. 

D 0 .S 0 , who bad previously advised mo to lake note of bis conduct on 
such an emergency, immediately broke ground bcfoi’c tins hostile fortress, 
and began to bluster and rave in a most incoliorent manner, and in a style 
that plairdy showed he had taken Captain Do Foe as his model orator. 
Accustomed as I was to his rambling circumlocutions, this time I could 
not succeed in detecting anything like a glimpse of rtatioclnation in the 
vehement aposti'ophe with which be overAvhclmed our audacious anta- 
gonist. “Military services!” “] Patriotism !” “Prussia!” “Fatherland!” 
and even “ German ITnity !” Avere mingled in an odd ^farrago Avith 
“ Schnapps !” “ Sausages ! ’ and “ Sauerkraut!” But if oratory were to 
be judged by its effects, and not by style, then Sergeant Dose might he 
entitled to rank Avith the first orators of the age. Tlie bewildered 
Avornan, ass&ultcd by such a flood of oratory, no doubt the more terrible 
from its incompreliensibility, by degrees was expelled from the hostile posi- 
tion which she had taken up Avith so much resolution. One by one her 
outworks Avere stormed and demolished by the battery of words, a for- 
midable breach was made in the circurnvallatioiis behind which she had 
entrenched herself, and the assaulting columns were ready to pour Avith 
the irresistible force of irrefragable arguments into the centre of her 
stronghold. So without more ado, she yielded to the overwhelming odds, 
and delivered her citadel unconditionally into the conqueror’s hands. 

After this slight passage of amis, and the bloodless victory of our 
chief in the Avordy aa ar, all negotiations Avere conducted with the greatest 
civility. The Hausfrau, all complaisance, promised that Ave should be 
troat(;d as themselves, should eat out of the same dish Avith her and her 
good man, and many other assurances equally satisfactory to our feelings, 
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but which we afterwards /ound to be made a virtue of from necessity. 
If we liad not, literally speaking, partaken of the same dish with our 
compulsory entertainers, their cottage would have afforded us nothing 
but chameleon s fare; and the goodwife’s culinary accomplishmenta went 
no further than the manufacture of one dish, the r)nly one that ever 
graced her table, thougli to give her her due, she did sometimes venture 
upon a slight variation by a change in the proportions of its heterogenous 
constituents. Thus, in tlie morning, she would prepare a decoction of 
oatmeal and greasy water, inspissated by a congeries of leguminous par- 
ticles, among which almost every production of the kitchon-gardeii 
might have found a representative, and sparsely interlarded by fragments 
of some doubtful-looking fatty substance, which on inquiry wc found to 
be portions of the friends and relatives of the long-legged swine we had 
seen acorn-hunting in the forest. At midday the metil was used with a 
more sparing hand, and there was a decided preponderance of pork ; 
while ill the evening there would be a substratum of meal overlaid with 
a fleet of beans, floating about in circumambient grease. Such was the 
preparation, which, with a loaf of rimpcmickcl (a coarse rye bread), com- 
posed our hostess’s bill of iare. After my first trial of the iinctious oglio 
I was very sliy of renewing tlio acquaintance, and generally preferred 
catering for myself at one of the numerous little Schenken, which sprang 
up like mushrooms at the advent of the military to Wilhelmstadt Heath. 
Limited as was tlie goodwife’s catalogue of dishes, it far outdid all she 
could ofler in the way of sleeping-room to four artillerymen. Her house 
contained but three ajiartmcnts, one of which did duty as kitchen, parlour, 
and room of all w'ork ; the second was the bedroom of herself and hus- 
band — so that w'c liad no choice between the third room and the stable. 
Wiien roosting- time drew near, we made some inquiries after our destined 
slee])ing-placc, and to our great surprise w’cre referred to a small square 
door, which by some unaccountable wliim on the part of the architect 
bad been placed close under the kitchen celling, and was only to be 
entered by placing our hands on the threshold, and swinging oneself up 
like a harlequin. This, we were informed, w’as the door of our room. 
An ignorant observer would have Immediately pronounced it to be that 
of a cupboard or an oven. The interior of the room coiTCsponded to 
its singular entrance. It was a small cavernous apartment, whose only 
outlet was the door above-mentioned. Its bottom liad been covered over 
witli straw, and on the straw reposed a mattress and featherbed occupy- 
ing the whole superficies of the floor. This was but an uncomfortable 
prospect for four artillerymen, especially on a July night, after the 
sun had been mercilessly pouring down his liottcst rays upon the 
shingle roof ; but since no ruse de guerre^ however ingenious, could have 
bettered our condition, as at Herr you (Jiierfurtli’s, we were forced to be 
content, and dispose of ourselves as best we might. Accordingly after 
the Bauer aud Bauorinn had retired to tlicir roost, w’e undressed in the 
kitchen, and Dose, after carefully reconnoitring the whole terrain, hoisted 
himself into the gorge and descended safely on the other side. This, for 
his long legs, was an easy task, but for such a homunculus as myself it 
proved a most hazardous operation. I succeeded, indeed, in swin^ng 
myself up to the threshold with some ease, but there I remained, with a 
leg on each side, contemplating how I might affect the descent in the 
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most convenient manner. Before I had su^eeded in excogitating a 
feasible method, 1 tin fortunately overbalanced 'myself, and fell more 
rapidly than comfortably into the bed on the other side. The two can- 
noneers proved as elinnsy as myself, so that we all lay tumbled in a 
disorderly heap one upon the other. That Dose possessed some of the 
qualities of a great general, I had never doubted, and he did not lose 
the present opportunity for making a display of his energy and coolness 
under danger. With his stentorian voice he shouted to the hostess for a 
light, and then, with much composure and regularity, though labouring 
under such serious inconveniences, he assigned to each of us his place. I 
lay by his side, and the two cannoneers were placed with their heads 
ill the opposite direction, so that their feet reached nearly to our knees. 
This ingenious arrangement was the device he hit upon to obviate the 
inconvenience w’c should otherwise have experienced by finding the 
counterpane too narrow to cover four abreast. In this position he and I 
kej)t firm hold of the upper, while the two cannoneers tugged at the 
lower end of the covering till it was stretched out as tight as a drum- 
head. Dose, Avhoon any unusual occurrence was generally ready with a 
pertinent illustration, now favoured us with an apposite episode out of his 
own experience. Wlien he was yet a bombardier, he happened once to be 
quartered for the niglit in a very small village, so small that every house 
had to take eight or ten men. In his there were nine who had to share 
two beds between them. Dose was put into one bed with four cannoneers 
under his ciiargc. The bed was not intended for more than two persons, 
and eousoquently they >M‘rc obliged to lie very compactly, fitting into 
one auotlicr, lilco spoons in a spoon-basket. Dose occupied the right 
wing, and had arranged that at his command, every one should turn 
simultaneously from one side to the other, for which purpose he gave the 
werds “ to the left! ’ or “right about !” wlien a majority of voices ex- 
pressed a wish to that effect. At last one of his comrades, “in Schlaf- 
trunkerilielt hegrahen,” misunderstood the command, and turned the 
wrong way, or did not turn sufficiently. “ You may imagine,” said he, 
“ into what confusion this threw the whole line. My exclamations of 
* Order, order — as you were,’ &c., were not, or could not, be obeyed. 
The bedstead was not strong enough to sustain such violent evolutions, 
hut yielded with a loud crash, and precipitated us all on to the floor. 
The strangest part of the business was, that after we had cleared away 
the ruins of^he bedstead, and divided the clothes between us, every one 
declared he was twice as comfortable as before. I assure you,” he con- 
cluded, “ there is nothing like experience after all.” 

As no one w’as found hardy enough to controvert this proposition, we 
were soon wandering in the land of dreams. 

The heath where our exercises were to he carried on, was a rushy 
plain some miles in extent. Near its centre we erected, under the 
coloners superintendence, the model of a bastion a la Vauban^ — ^by its 
side a small hut flcrcc-looking redoubt, and stretching out for some 
distance on either side of these fortifications, we piled up two hanks of 
earth about six feet high, which were intended to represent lines of in- 
fantry, and serve as a butt for our guns and mortars. At some distance 
in the rear of these works, and near the end of the heath, was a large 
mound of sand, called the Kugelfang (Ball-catch) intended, as its name 
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imports, as a receptacle for all the missiles that might chance to over- 
shoot their mark. Side by side with these martial sights, the social bri- 
gade of sutlers, servants, and other inseparable concomitants of a brigade 
in cantonments, had thrown up their temporary encampment under the 
pleasant shade of an acacia-grovc. There a numerous army of provve- 
ditori and Bierschenker set up their stalls and gaudy booths, each under 
the auspices of some eccentric signboard, in which they strove to outdo 
each other in singularity and attractiveness. One fat Frau, who retailed 
Schnapps, Brauntwein, and tlie like, styled her establishment Zum 
nassem Schwamm” (The Wet Sponge), which seemed rather a taking 
idea, for at a little distance from her booth, some uninventive lival, 
desirous of eclipsing tlie Wet Sponge, informed the world that he kept 
‘‘The Wetter Sponge,” while on the other side, another competitor, 
seemingly resolved at once to distance all competition in that line, was 
guilty of a similar plagiarism, by hanging out “ The Wettest Sponge of 
all” (Zum allcrnassesteti Seliwamm). 

After the bastion, redoubt, Stc. were completed, the colonel held a 
grand parade, ere he commenced the hazardous operation of breaking 
ground before the fortifications, now in the enemy’s hands. This task 
was to be done by night, and with the greatest silence, because, as Tesch- 
chenschech told us, we were now in the enemy’s tenitory, and the 
greatest circumspection would be necessary. 

Tiic colonel was attended during this parade, and, indeed, during most 
of the operations at Wilhelrnstadt, by two officers who did not l)elong to 
the brigade, but were enjoying their otmm cum dignitate in Wilhelrnstadt 
— both of them oddities in their way. One of these was a Colonel von 
Maritelschwingh, who, it was maliciously asserted, had nothing real about 
him. That he wore corsets and was pretty tightly laced could not he 
doubted by any one who witnessed his strange manoeuvres and odd con- 
tortions, to which he was obliged to have recourse if he w'anted to j)ick up 
a#y’ tiling from the ground; and his valet declared, that his trousers and 
uniforms w^ere so stiffly wadded that wdieu taken off they Avould stand up 
by themselves. Connoisseurs maintained that his raven hair partook by 
nature of the carrot’s liealthy hue, and w as only preserved from relapsing 
into its former state by repeated applications to the barber’s dyeing-tub; 
and I myself can testify, that whenever the sun shone upon it it reflected 
a most suspicious purple tinge. I had never in my life seen any one with a 
clearer or fairer complexion, but here, again, Fame, with Jier malicious 
trump, declared tlJat it was manufactured in Paris! The name of the 
colonel’s second satellite was Major-General von Ente, an old superan- 
nuated officer, who had served against the French under Brunswick in the 
last century, and after taking a distinguished part in the war of liberty, 
he received a pension on the retired list in 1816 . This crotchetty septua- 
genarian was distinguished by his pertinacious adherence to an old- 
fashioned uniform of the style of the great Frederick, which he still per- 
sisted in wearing whenever there was a military gathering in his neigh- 
bourhood, and its somewhat comical effect was heightened by his plan of 
buckling up his sword so tightly, that it stuck out behind him like the 
tail of a fly-bitten bull. This singular custom was productive of rather 
an amusing prelude to our grand parade. One of our officers possessed 
a handsome little poodle, who was an admirable proficient in all the ac- 
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coinplishnicnta wliicli are usually <lisj)laycd by highly -educated dogs. He 
could smoke like a Dutcliman, stand on two legs with as much solemnity 
as a burghermastei’, and make as graceful a bow to the ladies as any frog- 
devouring pHU-maitrf, Guo of his qualifications, though only a second 
or third-class one, consisted in his leaping over a stick or sword when 
held before him, and ot* liis abilities in that way ho now made a most 
laughable exhibition on the parade-ground. He was usually shut up 
during parade in the ollicor’s room, but this day he managed to effect his 
escape, and immediately came to seek his master on the parade-ground. 
Whilst snuttiiig about in search of him, he liappeiied to descry the sword 
of Major-General Entc in its usual horizontal position. With a short 
bark of delight at tliis opportunity for an exhibition of bis talents, he 
scampered np to and sprang over it in gr.llant stylo. The officers who 
Avere behind the general could not refrain from Lnightcr. The little 
animal, cncounigcd by this applause, repeated his leap for the second, 
third, and fourth times Tln^ gimeral, totally unconscious of wliat was 
passing behind his back, turned round to discover the joke, and, in so 
doing’, presented his n'ar to tlie troops, upon wliieh Napoleon (the poodle), 
in the highest glee, followed the retreating sword and repeated his leap 
for the benefit of the brigade. The effect was irresistible. Not all the 
rules of discipline and taciturnity could re. train a gentle titter in every 
one who had wiluossed the spectacle; and as this Avas not suppressed by 
tlie laugliing otficers, a general roar ran down tlie ranks as the happy 
little poodle continued his exercise Avitli unabated vigour, Avhich did not 
ceahC till he Avas snatched mp by tlic officer’s servant and carried off the 
ground, still yelping with ail his juiglit. WJiat made tlie matter worse 
Avas, tliat it afforded an op[)ortunity for llie satirical folks of Wilhemstadt, 
Avlio are ever ready for a bon 7tiot, to declare tliat this was the first time 
the general Lad ever put any one to tlic sword.^" 

At the exact time fixed upon iu the programme of the evening’s opera- 
tions, llie obedient sun qiionehed his fiery orb in tlic bosom of tlie A- 
laiitic, and just three-quarters of an hour later the bui^iness of the night 
began. At tliis first essay avc avci’c to throw up, according to the colonel’s 
instructions, five batteries, two for heavy breaehing-guns, Iavo for mortars, 
and one for hoAvitzers. The principal thing, of course, in the construc- 
tion of a battery before a fortress, is the breastwork, or parapet, whicli pro- 
tects the artillerymen from the enemy’s fire. For mortars and hovvitzers, 
which pitch their missiles parabolical ly, it is merely a sloping mound of 
earth and tuif a few feet in advance of tlic guns, but for breaching guns, 
which have to be tlirust out throiigli an embrasure, it is a more elaborate 
erection, being composed of a bank of earth, \\liich is surrounded and 
kept in sliape by palisades or ports, fascines, and gabions filled with earth. 
As soon ns it Avas dark enough for us to Avork at the trenches without 
danger of discovery by the bastion or redoubts, the AA’hole brigade was up 
and doing; the officers crept forward to mark out the lines, and tlie men 
stood waiting' for directions, some Avith gabions, fascines, or spades, and 
some with large hammers, Avhich Avere covered Avitli felt, that the pales 

* The joke cannot bo preserved iu Eii;;lisli. The German idiom for “ to put to 
the sAi’ord” is “ uber die klingc springen lasseu,” whicli, literally translated, is 
“ to make to spring over the sword-blade,” Avherein the point of the witticism lay. 
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might bo driven in with as little noise as possible. My good Dose, who 
was charged with the erection of one wall in the breaching battery, did 
not assign to me a very toilsome share in the general distribution of 
labour, but left me with three other Freiwilligcn td guard the depot, 
which is a reserve-store of tools, 8cc., stationed a little in the rear of the 
entrenchments, in order to su[)ply the workers with any materiel they 
may be in want of, so that I could enjoy all the excitement of the scene 
without any of its fatigue. For some time the proceedings were highly 
interesting; the silence and secrecy with which the men worked and 
talked seemed so perfectly real and unfeigned, that once or twice I caught 
myself glancing* towards the bastion, expecting to see a bright flash light 
up its frowning para[>ct, and to hear the deep boom of a heavy gun sending 
an iron messenger to warn us off its ground, or to see a fizzing toiirbillon or 
rocket come wagging its long tail through the air, wdtii the treacherous 
intention of giving ns an unasked-for illumination, and affording the 
enemy a clear view of all our doings. But, by constant disappointments, 
this hallucination waxed fainter and fainter, and was ultimately dispelled 
by the imperturbable silence of the hostile fort. Then the monotonoua 
rap-rap of the muffled hammers, the click-click of the spades, and th.e 
soito voce exclamafions of tlie men began to fall upon our cars, and wlieu 
at last the stores, which wo had been set to watch, were all dealt out, we 
all agreed that the night v/as very tedious and chilly ; so, holdir.g a council 
of war. It was unaniniously resolved, that “ Wiiereas we had been ordered 
to watch certain stores, and these stores wore now consumed, we were, 
ipso facto, reloas(‘d from tlie duty which had been assigned to us;’’ and it 
was further resolved, that “ such being the case, the most advisable course, 
on the wdiole, for us to pursue would be, not to report ourselves to the 
commanding officer, but to repair forthwith to one of the Scheriken on the 
heath, and there hold high carouse on humming beer and strong kanaster. 
After some further tliseusslon, in winch the various merits and demerits of 
tlioieveral tops Avere fully argued and decided, it w’os agreed, nein, con , 
that the Merry {Sutler should l)c tlic fortunate place felicitated by our 
society; for, though Ave were not unmindful how much it was haunted by 
the gold epaulettes, avc considered oursehTS secure. against any invasion 
by them, so long as the Avorks on the heath were in active progression. 

This being settled, we divided into four companies of one man each, 
that we might with more care and circumspection thread our devious paths 
through the throngs of non-commissioned and commissioned, and after 
having all accomplished that delicate task Avith pt*rfcct success, wo again 
found ourselves together before the door of the Merry Sutler, by Margaret 
Kaiserinn. The latch is lifted by the Weizkopf, Avho of course is captain 
of the company, and the four Frei-AnJIigen enter tlio principal of the tAvo 
compartments of the Merry Sutler. But see ! — What awful shock have 
they all received ? Why do they all recoil as if from an electric battery 't 
Why do they knock each other doAvn in their hurry to get out, as if 
Beelzebub were waiting for the hindmost? There is no one in the room 
but the buxom hostess, and it surely cannot be her smiling face that has 
sent them all flying so precipite-voUssime’-vnlmcnte as an Italian might 
say in one of the nine-corncrcd compounds in Avhich his language luxu- 
riates? No. But look upon the table and there you will discover suffi- 
cient reason for our headlong panic. There stood some glasses, a bottle 
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of Rudesheimer, and a plumed hat and sword of most unmistakable iden- 
tity, often seen on the person of our redoubtable commander. As soon 
as these objects imprinted themselves upon our retinae, we naturally 
enough concluded that tlic owner was not far distant — probably in the 
next room — and we were accordingly proceeding to evacuate the premises 
with all possible celerity, when the laughing hostess rallied our flying 
columns, by assuring us that the colonel was away with the brigade, and 
had only left his sword and plume that he might go about and watch the 
proceedings incognito. Thus reassured, we again crossed the threshold 
of her hostelry, and after taking duo precautions against a surprise, by 
locking the outer door and placing chairs against that of the inner com- 
partment, which had also a door leading outwards, wo sat down to our 
hostess’s society — a box of flavorous Manillas, and some unparagoned 
punch, for the beverage of which Fi au Kaiserinn had a regimental repu- 
tation. Before we had got half-through our second glasses, the outer 
door of the other room Avas opened ; and wlillst we sat silently deciphering 
our neighbour’s conjectures, by the expression of their faces, wc were 
startled from our seats by the voice, not, thank Heaven, of Von Tosch- 
chenscheck, but of our never-cnough-to-be-detested Captain de Foe, 
calling loudly for Frau Margaret. She, dear little woman, knowing as 
well as ourselves, that if discovered two or three days arrest would be our 
luckiest lot, motioned us to escape with the utmost silence and secrecy, 
and went into the other room to wait upon her unwelcome guest. There 
wo heard De Foe accost her in a w’onld-be-insinuating tone, vainly en- 
deavouring to play the amiable, and even try to kiss her aggravating little 
mouth; failing in whicli, he rc(juested her to give him some brandy-and- 
water, lock the door, and not suffer any one to come in, as ho did not wish 
to be disturbed. This last request showed us how- matters stood. Captain 
de Foe had no more right to be absent from his post than w'e had, and 
would not approve of a surprise by the colonel a wit more than ourselves. 
This discovery stayed our incipient flight, and in an evil moment inspired 
me with the idea of playing a trick upon the captain, by making him be- 
lieve that the colonel was at hand. So, putting the colonel’s hat upon 
my head, though that was quite a work of supererogation, not at all 
necessary to the success of my stratagem, and, taking his sabre in my 
hand, I began to stamp up and down the floor, hemming and humming 
in atone as similar to Von Teschchenschech’s as that of a youngster, still 
in his teens, could be to that of an old veteran of sixty, at the same time 
suffering the sabre to clank against the floor and the table-legs. My 
stratagem was blessed with almost unboped-for success. Like the hare 
that hears the baying of the hounds, our Foe flew to the door and vanished 
ill the twinkling of an eye. 

Amazed at this sudden exodus, the w^oiidering hostess opened our door 
with dubious looks, but immediately comprehending the state of affairs, 
joined with us in a hearty laugh. But the old proverb, “ He that digs a 
ditch for another, &c.,” was never more strikingly exemplified than in thei 
present instance. In the midst' of our jubilations at the valorous captain’s 
flight, we were thunderstruck by the apparition of the still-more-to-be- 
dreaded Colonel von Tcsclichenschccb, accompanied by some of his under- 
strapping officers, among whom, as if to render our confusion and nsto- 
nishment complete, who should appear but the self-same captain whom, a 
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moment before, we bad put to such an iq;nominiou3 flight. The lucky 
hypocrite having met with the staff at a little distance from the door, had 
in all probability managed to fall into the number in an unsuspicious 
manner, and he now stood before us with a phy>iognoiny as sharp and 
precise as if, in his opinion, neglect of duty was a capital offence. The 
pause which now ensued as both parties gazed upon each other — one with 
dismal forebodings, the other with incredulous surprise — was the most 
awful epoch in my life since that never-to-be-forgotten Sunday on which 
iny presentation to liis Majesty of the Rats took place. For a while I 
stood motionless as a statue, the plume still upon my head and the sabro 
in my hand, too much taken aback to be able to remove them. The 
colonel was equally dumbfoundered. With eyes wandering from his hat to 
his sword, and back again, he remained for a moment speechless and 
transfixed with horror. He was, however, the first to recover from this 
paralysis, and, with a long-drawn sigh, he gasped out, 

“ Dtinner tJnd Blixum ! My sword ! — my hat !” But gradually reco- 
vering his volubility, he went on more emphatically: “Wretch, Mil- 
lionenhund, hoFilm der Tefel! det is cn Verbrechen.* Til have a 
court-martial on the scoundrels. Margaret” — (this was to the hostess, in 
a tone which betokened relapse) — “a chair! Those villains have upset 
me. Call the watch I” Then again to myself, in a scream of spasmodic 
energy, “ My hat and my sword, with his majesty’s port (Vcpcc ! Drop 
them, you young scum of the earth.” 

This command partially restored my scattered thoughts, and, with a 
respectful salute, 1 replaced the unlucky articles upon the tabic, aud stood 
waiting for my doom. Just then, to my infinite disgust, the impeccable 
De Foe chimed in with, 

“ The young rascals ! I am always correcting them for such foolish 
tricks, but they seem to grow worse instead of better.” 

Tins, of course, was intended to add fuel to the flames, and exasperate 
the colonel still more against us unfortunates ; but in this benevolent in- 
tention he was only partially successful, for though it produced another 
avalanche of execrations from tlie colonel, yet he prefaced them by 
saying, “ Yes, Captain De Foe, it is very strange that all these scape- 
graces come from your company.” 

But this detestable hypocrisy on the part of the cqually-culpablc De 
Foe roused my gorge, and recollecting, at the same time, that there was 
no use in looking foolish and frightened before Von Tescheuschech, who 
abhorred all such, as he thought, hypocritical disguises, I looked him 
boldly in tho face, and told him, tliough without mentioning names, why 
I had ventured upon such a sacrilege. 

Although he hurled many a “ Donnerwetter” and “ Millionenhund” 
at me during the relation, he grow much cooler, and I had evidently suc- 
ceeded in turning some of his choler into another channel ; and when I 
had finished, he insisted (as I had hoped and suspected) on knowing the 
name of the officer who was neglecting his duty equally with ourselves, 
for which, he declared, we should all be brought before a court-martial. 

I at once, and without mincing the matter, maugre the sparkling eyes 


• His provincial pronunciation of “ Horihii der Teufel ! dasz ist ein Ver- 
brechen.” “ Tlie devil take him ! that is a crime * (or misdemeanour). 

March — ^VOL. xciv. no. ccclxxv. z 
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which blabbed of our Foe’s deep malice, replied, “ I believe, Herr Oberst, 
that it was Captaia Do Foe.” 

« So-o-o-o-o !” was the portentous poly-monosyl]atac inteqection with 
which jthe colonel greeted this announcement — “ so-o-o-o-o I it was 
Captain De Foe, was it ? Captain De Foe’s battery has long been the 
liursery of all the rascals in the brigade. And no wonder ; it is all plain 
now/^ 

At this conjuncture the watch came in, and VonTeschchcnschech inter- 
rupted his homily to order us away to the artillery park, to be afterwards 
placed under arrest, with a court-martial in perspective, .so that we did 
not get the benefit of the remainder ; but as long as we were within car- ■« 
shot we were comforted by hearing bis crescendo voice dealing out some 
famous rhetorical thumps upon the peccant captain’s head. 

A little before daybreak a signal called the men from the trenches, and 
the whole brigade assembled to hear the order for tlie day read out» 
As far as it concerned us, it was to the effect that we shouldte put under 
arrest in the fortress of Wilhclinstadt, there to await our trial. So 
tbithenvard we marched, accompanying the staff and a portion of the bri- 
gade, cheered upon our way by the pleasant prospect of a court-martial, 
with a week’s imprisonment at its fore, and three weeks at its tail. 

With any other coiiirnander than Von Teschenschecli, our best policy 
would have been to march gloomily along, with downcast eyes and 
timorous looks, as if struck down with terror at the thought of having 
incurred his dreadful displeasure. But with liim we knew the futility and 
shame of such a course ; so, dissembling our uncomfortable prognostica- 
tions, we marched along with the step of coiKjuerors, trolling out the words 
of an old song, which began with 

Es steht ein Wirthshaus an dcni Rhein, 

Da keiircn die Soldatcn ein. 

Frau Wirthin scheiikt voni Besten 
Ulrichsteiner Frnchtbranntvein, 

Und setzt ihn \or den Gasten* 

— a hobbling ditty, which certainly had not many intrinsic merits to re- 
commend it, but was chosen by us because Ave knew it to be a favourite 
with our colonel ; and this adroit courtship was not without its reward, 
for when he next approached us avo had the pleasure of observing a grim 
smile upon his face, Avhich encouraged us to hope that the song would not 
be without its effect upon the duration of our imprisonment. 

Soon after sunrise Ave reached Wilhelmstadt, and on the glacis the 
troops were dismissed to their respective quarters, Ave malefactors being 
despatched, under a body-guard of a pair of mounted orderlies, to the mi- 
litary gaol. It was a glorious Sunday morning when we Avere thus 
paraded through Wilhelmstadt, in doleful dumps, as the hour of our fate 
drew near. Shutter after shutter was being taken down, and door after 
door was opened, from some of which issued servant-maids, Avith pitchers 


« There stands on inn upon the Rhine, 
Where all our merry soldiers dine ; 
The hostess’ vintage is the best 
Of Ulrichsteiner’s racy wine, 

Which she gives to every guest. 
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in their hands, to procure their matutinal supply of the crj-stal lymjb 
that bubbled up fropi a spring in the market-plade, just as if the whole 
town were awaking to get a peep at our forlorn procession. This, of 
course, was not by any means a paregoric to the irritation which we na- 
turally felt at being obliged to spend such a splendid day within the ' 
gloomy precincts of a prison, and we were indulging in some hearty 
pereats upon the burghers for their early rising, when our spleen was stiu 
lurth^ aggravated by some words which came from a carriage standing 
at the door of an hotel, apparently on the point of setting off. The tired 
looks and dust-bespattered trappings of our confraternity seemed to have 
attracted the attention of some one within it, for we beam a voice inquire, 
“Who are these ?*’ To which the waiter at the door replied,’ “ Those 
Eurer Guaden ? They are arrestants from the artillery.” This question 
and answer awakened our curiosity. What on earth did they mean by 
inquiring who we were ? Could not they let us poor devils go past with- 
out making some observations on our ‘sorry plight ? or did they mean to 
insult us ? Waxing wroth at this impertinent interrogatory, I turned my 
eyes towards the carriage from which the voice proceeded. Tausend 
Teufel ! Whom did I see ? Thunderbolts and hailstones ! What would 
I not have given for “ Perseus’ 'wondrous helm,” or Siegfried’s magical 
Tamkappe (invisible cloak), to veil my shrinking form from the sparkling 
eyes that were iSiigliiiig at my confusion ? Oh, yc Gods ! that yc should 
ever have played me such a villanous trick ! — that the fair sylpli who, 
ever since I first beheld her, had been the cynosure of all my thoughts, 
should ever have surprised me at such a disreputable and unromantic con- 
juncture ! How completely had ye turned the tiibles upon mo at this ray 
second meeting witli the enchanting* EmiJie of Machcnliciin ! For she it 
was. She and the elderly gentleman who had made the gratuitous 
inquiry about ourselves were the occupants of the carriage that stood 
before the door of the Three Kings’ Hotel. Jly the bones of Beelzebub 
it was a stunning blow’, from the effects of which I did not recover till I 
fourul myself and three compeers safely lodged in a comfortable coll under 
tlie hospitable roof of tlie military gaol-keeper. 

Here, after taking a dispassionate survey of the state of affairs, we were 
rejoiced to find ourselves considerably better off than we had anticipated. 
Civilisation had not yet made sufiiclcnt progress at Wilholmstadt to have 
introduced that odious refinement of cruelty, the Pennsylvanian system 
of solitary confinement ; so that, to our great joy, we were all locked up 
in a batch, and w^e could enjoy the comfort of hearing a fellow-creature’s 
voice. We also welcomed it as a happy omen that the colonel had not 
ordered us into Untcrsuchungs arrest, or arrest that is to be followed by 
a court-martial ; so that now we should get off with two or three days’ 
incarceration, instead of as many weeks. Thus recomforted, we had not 
been long in our new habitat, before, overcome with the toils and troubles 
of the night, we were all sound asleep upon the dirty boards, with our 
consciences for bolsters ; and I must confess that our experience in that 
way did not verify the truth of the old adage, that “ a good conscience is 
a soft pillow.” 

After sleeping till near mid-day, we were aroused by the noise of our 
iron door grating upon its rusty hinges. Drunk wfth sleep, we started 
up, and beheld the adjutant-lieutenant, Diggeudorf, who smiled as he 

z 2 
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beheld our hastj and futile endeavours to smooth our ruffled plumage 
and divest ourselves of some of the extraneous coatings of adherent dust 
with which we were plentifully overlaid. His smile encouraged us ; for, 
as I have said before, he was a kind-hearted officer, and not one of the 
De Foe school, who are never content except when scolding or punishing 
tlieir men. He had all Voii Teschchcnschech’s real good-humour with- 
out any of his harshness or severity, and we now welcomed his appear- 
ance as the harbinger of happy news, in which wo were not deceived. 
He had been that morning interceding for us with the colonel, who, 
after some delay, had at last consented that we should be released, on 
condition that we did not delay a moment in Wilhelmstadt, but should 
set out forthwith for our country quarters. It may be imagined with 
what joy we received this announcement ; and after thanking the lieu- 
tenant for his kind offices, with as much fervour as discipline would allow, 
we immediately inarched through the town, and finding a waggon that 
was bound for some place near our quarters, we jumped in to hide our 
dirty persons from the eyes of Sunday promcnaders, all smug and critical, 
and were soon rolling over the dusty heath towards Fettenweiden, wdiere, 
after dropping my companions by the way, I arrived, as the Spaniards 
say, “ sin novedad,” without novelty. 


THE SEA-SIDE RECREATIONS OF JMR. JOLLY GREEN. 

Chapter VI. 

I LAND AT n— VRE, AND UECOME AN OBJECT OF GENERAL ATTENTION. 

AVith the exception of the yellow-headed mate, who steered The Tnhy 
the whole of the crew were what is called “’tween decks” — that is to say, 
below — and the breeze continuing to be steady, and not too strong, the 
time wore away very pleasantly. I entertained my lieutenant with some 
of the adventures of my chequered life, which gave him a high idea of my 
capabilities ; and he, in return, spun mo several long yarns about the 
many wonderful things that had happened to him in tlic course of his 
maritime experience, leaving me under the firm conviction that a man’s 
knowledge of the world is only half acquired until he crosses the line. 

During a pause in our conversation my thoughts reverted to the story 
he had previously told me of his remarkable escape from the bagnios of 
Brest, and a feeling of anxiety arose in my mind as to whetKer it was 
quite safe for a man in his position to show himself openly in France. 
I therefore named the subject to him, and hinted that perhaps it might 
be as well if he remained qiuetly on board The Tub, while I went ashore 
with Grummit and the yellow-headed mate, and transacted the necessary 
business. t 

With the daring which is habitual to the British Tar, he replied by a 
short, reckless laugh, adding : 

“Lord bless you,*Cap*ii, none on 'em would know me agin — pYaps 
none on ’ern's livin’.” 
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“ But you are aware,” I resumed, wishing to impress upon him the 
necessity for caution, that amongst tho police arrangements in France 
there is one of a very peculiar nature. No person, whether a native or a 
foreigner, is ever confined in their prisons, if it be only for a few hours, 
without being obliged to sit for his portiait.” 

“ Port Avhat?” asked my lieutenant, in a tone of surprise. 

His likeness.” I replied ; surely you remember what must have 
happened to yourself?” 

“ Oh, ah ! that I do,** said Capstan, hastily, desirous of covering his 
confusion at not knowing the meaning of “ portrait.** “ Yes, yes, that 
they did, — oh, 1 recollects, — tliey took my likeness in black, as the man 
on the chain pier doos at Brighton, — what he calls a />ro-fcel.*’ 

“ I was not quite certain about the manner in which it was done,’* I 
answered; was only sure of the general fact. So they did it in 
profile ! It is a shorter and more dangerous one for the prisoner, as the 
outline of tlie features never varies. It seems to me, Capstan, that you 
run a greater risk than ever, for your profile is very remarkable.” 

. Ax your parding, Cap’n,” was his reply, “ but that makes it all safe. 
You must know that when I was took prisoner, I had what people call a 
fine roaming nose, — one of that there sort as stands out from tho face 
like our flying-jib there, with this breez'c to belly it out. Well, 1 forgot 
to mention that when 1 was a bein’ hauled into the boat by them os 
presarved my life, I came with my nose end on agin the gunnel, and 
broke the biidge right down. The surgeon he tried to splice it, but 
’twouldii’t do, and there it is a broken nose to this day; you may lay 
your finger in tho holler. Feel, Cap’n, then you’ll know that what I 
say’s true.” 

“ There is no occasion,” I answered ; ‘‘ I have all along noticed that 
peculiarity in your countenance.” 

This was, indeed, the case ; but from motives of delicacy I had re- 
frained from alluding to the circumstance, as there is nothing about which 
a man is so sensitive as the sliape of his nasal organ ; you may touch 
anything but that. The nose, abstractedly, is a most singular fea- 
ture. Nothing influences the character, or determines a career, like 
the proboscis. To follow your nose is, perhaps, the safest maxim for 
a young man just entering life; and had I a dozen sons, niy first advice 
to them would be to adopt that golden rule. To return, however, from 
this slight digression. 

“ What you have just told me,” continued I, “ satisfies me that you 
may land on the French coast without fear. An arbitrary government 
may do much, but it cannot reverse the laws of nature. Your accident 
was, after all, a fortunate occurrence.” 

“ Werry so,” observed the lieutenant, with seamanlike brevity ; and 
the subject was then dropped. 

To tell the truth, as it got towards daybreak, I began to feel drowsy, 
and though I struggled against the sensation, and once or twice jobbed 
my head rather heavily against the beam-ends, in endeavouring to save 
myself, as I fancied, from falling overboard — a common delusion when 
one is sleepy — I yielded at last to the soothing influence, and fell into a 
pleasing slumber, from which I did not awake till the sun was well above 
the horizon, and the French coast in full view. 
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When told by Capstan that this was the case I could scarcely believe 
him. I rubbed my eyes with the same kind of astonishment that Co- 
lumbus must have experienced when first he discovered New York, and, 
hke him, I felt that I had now really broken the basket of eggs ; all the 
rest was plain sailing*, and my name w^ould henceforward be added to the 
list of British circumnavigators. 

“ Where is Havre?” I inquired of my first lieutenant, “and how long* 
will it be before we get in ?’* 

“ You see that ’ere lieadland,” said Capstan, directing my attention to 
a high promontory of a dark purple hue ; “ well, that’s Cape Lee Have, 
Havver lies round the pint ; 1 should say we was about seven mile off or 
thereabouts, a matter of better than an' hour’s sail, may be longer, for the 
wind’s gettin’ light and bafflin’.” 

“ I wish it was nearer,” I replied, “ for I’m beginning to get hungry, 
and long for a French breakfast. In the mean time, perhaps, I could 
have something got ready here?” 

“ In coorse, sir ; wliich do you prefer, tea or coffee — Grummit’s a good 
’un for coffee. You boy, Jack, look to the fire in the caboose. In ten 
minutes, Cap’n, it’ll be all right ; p’r’aps you’d like a nice streaky rasher, 
or a briled whitin’ ?” 

“ We "will have both,” said I, ‘rubbing my bands joyously; for if there 
is anything that sets a fellow up, after passing a night on the deep, it’s a 
cup of coffee and a broil. 

Capstan was as good as his word. In less than a quarter of an hour 
the breakfast was smoking in the main cabin, and while yVte Tub 
careered on her course towards Havre, I descended to do justice to it. 

On referring back to the pages of my present narrative, I find I have 
omitted to state, that when I became a marine proprietor 1 immediately 
wi*ote a letter to the Secretary of the R — y — 1 Y — cht Sq — dr — ^n, at 
C — w — s, expressing my desire to become a member of that distinguished 
body, as it was my intention to enter The Tub against anything in the 
S — 1 — nt. The reply which T received was highly satisfactory. “ They 
wanted something,” the Secretary wTote, “ to take the conceit out of the 
Y — nk — s, who, since the victory gained by the Am—r — cOy did nothing 
but crow over the Cl — b ; from the account which I had given of The 
Tuby he made no doubt that the honour of England Avas in my keeping,” 
and added that, “ when my name came to be balloted for, he should be 
veiy much mistaken if I were not admitted Avith flying colours.” 

Being secure of my election, although not yet admitted a member — 
the balloting season being OA'er — I thought myself fairly entitled to write 
B. Y. S. after my name, and in a position to hoist the colours to which 
the Secretary had evidently alluded. Having my own ensign flying at 
the yard-arm, I did not adopt that of the Cl— b, but contented myself 
with a simple burgee in my maintop, just sufficient to let the French 
know the quality and condition of their new visitor, and few vessels, per- 
haps, ever entered a foreign port more gallantly than The Tub ; thougli, 
owing to a stupid swell of the sea as we rounded the pier-head, we were 
very nearly being bumped against the lighthouse. This slight accident 
was entirely the fault of the yelloAv-headed mate, who AA'^ould not give up 
the command of the tiller, though I tugged at it in a contrary direction 
to him, when I saw w^hich w-ay he Avas steering. My energy on this 
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occasion in all probability saved us from beingf swamped, for the moment 
I set the vessel fi-ee, she forged her head, its the mate said, and shot right 
into the mouth of the harbour. 

My p^sport and ship’s papers (which consisted of the Secretary's 
letter) being all right, The Tub was admitted to pratique immediatelyi 
and the inspection which she underwent was merely formal, the recog- 
nition of the R. \ . S. being one of the articles of the French Consti- 
tution. I had taken care, as the public may readily suppose, to divest 
myself of my monkey-jacket and coarse trousers ; and when I reappeared 
on dwk after breakfast, it was in the full dress of an Albanian chief, 
wearing a kilt, in whose ample folds were at least thirty yards of white 
dimity ; 

The greaves below my knee that wound 

AVitli silvery scales, were sheath’d and bound ; 

on my feet were a pair of richly embroidered Suliote slippers, and a Can- 
diote cap of scarlet velvet and gold replaced the veteran Tarboosh. I 
could have wished that my followers had home about them some more 
distinctive mark than tlieir Guernsey frocks and glazed hats, but as the 
word Tub was on the latter in conspicuous golden letters, there could be 
no doubt to whom they belonged. 

I have, on so many occasions, made my public entries in France in 
striking costumes, that I have, to a certain extent, become blase witk 
the excitement which my appearance always creates. But I must do the 
inhabitants of Havre the justice to say that they seemed fully sensible of 
the magnificence of my turu-out. As I walked along the quays, with 
Capstan and th(3 boy Jack a few j)aces behind me, the former carrying 
my boat-cloak and the latter charged with a carpet-bag, the queue that 
followed, and, indeed, the crowd that surrounded me, was something 
quite extraordinary. Whenever 1 stopped they stopped ; when I moved 
on they were again in motion ; but whether standing or advancing, their 
voices were not lor a moment still. The Norman-French patois differs 
considerably from the dialect of the Parisians, iu which I had been edu- 
cated, but by lending au attentive ear, though 1 feigned not to do so, 

I could easily recognise the words of admiration which were on every 
tongue. 

“ Ah, Ic Pantin ! cst il beau done ! Quelle figure ! mais faites atten- 
tion aux jambes. A-t-on jamais vii rien do pared! Ah le petit 
magot qui se promenc ! On dirait un vrai Mamelouk ! Sapristie ! Norn 
d’un matclot !” 

These and a thousand other flattering exclamations reached my ears 
on every side. “ As to the Mamelukes, my fine fellows,’* thought I, 
you are not far out there.” However, I did not make a speech, but 
contented myself by simply bending my head to the people as they 
escorted me in triumph to my hotel. Arrived there, I drew myself up 
on the perron^ and raising my hand to obtain silence, the tumult of 
tongues was instantly hushed, and addressing them with my accustomed 
purity of accent, I said, “ Comment vous portez-vous ?” and at the close 
of that simple allocution I made the crowd a low bow and walked 
straiglit into the Hdtcl d’Europe, — the cheerful, I may say the merry, 
applause of the light-hearted Normans ringing in my ears as 1 retired. 
Notwithstanding ray early meal on board The Tub^ I was in very 
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good cue for a second dejeuner^ served a la FrangaUe^ uor were my 
suitc^ whom I permitted to sit at the otlier end of the table, below the 
mustard, at all less active iu their opemtions. The cotelettes de mouton^ 
the hiftechaux pommes, the (jenfs a la coque^ and the rognonsau natural^ 
disappeared with startling raj)idity, and a few bottles of Grand Imperial 
Ordinaire — a wine very much in fashion just now — completed the repast. 

Preparatory to taking the business in hand which formed the prin- 
cipal olnect of my mission to Havre, 1 despatched Capstan, who, during 
his confinement at llrest and his subsequent intercourse with the coast 
had picked up a few rrench plirases, though his manner of speaking 
sounded in my ear like a sad jargon, to find out the dealers in the 
articles whicli it was my intention to ‘‘run.’* While he was gone on 
this errand, I decided upon inspecting the town ; and converting the boy 
d^k, for the nonce, into the character of my page, tiger, or henchman, 
I^ssuod fortli, not without some apprehension, however, lest the crowd 
should gather again in such numbers as to prevent me from making 
those statistical observations which I meditated. 

Hut it is an old and a true remark, that the Frencli people have no 
stability of character. They are pleased with whatever is new, eVen if it 
be for the ivorse ; indeed, 1 am inclined to think that they prefer it on 
that account. Asa nation, they very much resemble their own Cham- 
pagne : liberate their cork, which, whatever it is, has always been in its 
place too long, and off they go, all splutter, fizz, and c.\'citoment, a state 
of things which lasts exactly five minutes, and then all is dull as ditch- 
water till something wholly dillcrcnt occurs to stir them up again. It is 
only on this ])rinci])lc that I can account for the extraordinary indiffer- 
ence which the inhabitants showed on my second appearance in public. 
The stupid fellows passed one in the streets without turning their heads, 
or making the slightest observation, though I more than once took off 
my cap and bowed, not for the purpose of attracting attention, but just 
to show them, as Louis XIV. remarked to Prince Talleyrand, that if 
politeness be banished from the manners of the French bourgeoisie^ it is 
still to be found somewhere. I consoled myself, however, with the reflec- 
tion, that if the natives refused to speculate on my appearance and cha- 
racter, it was not my intention to return them that negative compliment, 
though the remarks which arise from my course of observation at Havre 
shall be brief. 

There is one peculiarity at Havre which strikes a stranger more than 
anything else, and that is tlic myriads of monkeys and parrots that fill 
the shoi)S, particularly on the quays. In a general point of view, I look 
upon these restless, quarrelsome, impudent, chattonng, screaming animals, 
as types of the French nation, and I think the shopkeepers of Havre are 
greatly to be commended for the esprit and savoirfaire which has in- 
duced them thus to display their natural characteristics, as an innkeeper 
hangs out his sign to signify to his guests the sort of entertainment they 
arc likely to find witliin. But there is something more than this. 1 have 
a tendency to believe in 4ho metempsychosis, especially with regard to 
Frenchmen. As they liavc no belief in a future state — I mean as to 
another world — it is but natural that tlieir rewards and punishments after 
death should take place in this. It is not for me to decide to what cate- 
gory the condition of monkeys and parrots belongs — it may be pleasant 
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or it may not^but I am firmly of opinion that the moment a French- 
man’s spirit evaporates over the domestic pan of charcoal, or exhales on 
his way from the Seine to the Morgue — the instant he has read the ac- 
count of his suicide in the papers, and has heard the inevitable discours 
over his remains at F^re la Chaise — ^at that critical point of time it takes 
its flight to Havre, to animate the body of a monkey or a parrot. It is 
impossible, otherwise, that there should be so many of these creatures 
assembled together, or that they should snarl and fight, grin and bite, cut 
capers, play tricks, and make faces in a manner so exactly resembling 
their human prototypes. I suggest this theory, with all due deference, to 
the Ethnological Society. 

Let me not, however, be thought too severe. My criticism upon 
mankind is literally what it professes to be, a showing-up of man ow/y, 
for the fair sex will always meet with proper consideration from onoi^ho 
has proved himself so devotedly their admirer. And this I will say ; the 
fair sex are very fair in Normandy. Milton tell us, in his chf d\tuvrey 
the Paradise Regained,” that an Oriental Paradise is easily made : 

'Tis but black eyes and lemonade. 

A Norman heaven requires something more, and, if wliat captivates us 
on earth is to please us hereafter, 1 should say that besides the black eyes 
and the lemonade (for which, probably. Capstan’s can sucree would be 
substituted), the addition of rosy cheeks, white teeth, a pretty foot and 
ankle, a handsome toiirnure^ and plenty of it, would be requisite to make 
that Paradise complete. There is also a lively curiosity about the Nor- 
man women — so different from the men — wdiich, I think, adds greatly 
to their attractions. They examine your features, and notice your ap- 
pearance, as if they were really desirous of imprinting your form upon 
their memories, and I entertain no doubt that many a fair Cauehoise went 
back to her \illago home that day, carrying with her an impression of a 
certain Greek chieftain, which will not readily be obliterated. Tiie liead- 
dresscs of these agreeable beings arc very remarkable, both for shape and 
size; but I suppose it is a wise ordinance of nature, that there should be 
a compensatory principle in all things, for if their caps are very high 
their petticoats are proportionally short. 1 might say much more on 
this subject, but I reserve it for some future occasion, feeling sure that 
the public wt)uld much rather know what 1 do than read what I think, 
action being, after all, the mainspring of a statesman’s life. 

After promenading the quays and market-places of Havre, which occu- 
pied me for two or three hours, I directed my steps, still followed by my 
young standard-bearer, Jack, to the great batliing establishment on the 
beach. The science of natation is natural to the French; indeed, it is 
owing to that cause that they have earned the nickname of Frogs,” and 
not, as is popularly supposed, from the delight they take in reptiles as 
an article of food. 1 have dined at a hundred different restaurants, and 
I cannot recal a single instance of having seen on the carte such a dish as 
a grcnouille aux truffes, a crapaud aux creisons, or a couleuvre sail tie 
dans sa glace. If there is a national predilection in favour of creeping 
tilings, it must be sought for at cabinet dinners, to w^hich, in France, 1 
have never been admitted. But to resume. The French arc as fond of 
dabbling in water as in politics, and when once they make a plunge, it is 
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a difficult matter to get them out again. They bathe en society, issuing 
out of the little sentry-boxes, which do duty for machines, and» walking 
down deua a deux, male and female, to the water s edge, where they 
separate with a low reverence, de part et d^ autre, and enter their respec- 
tive pens, divided from each other by a slack rope, on either side of which 
they perform feats of agility woithy of the most distinguished acrohates, 

1 had a lesson on the subject of bathing the first time 1 visited France, 
which has ever since deterred me from showing what 1 can do as a swimmer 
on their shores ; but though I had been somewhat rudely assailed by a 
lady on that occasion, there was no reason why I should not reconnoitre 
the proceedings of the ladies generally on this. Taking my telescope, 
therefore, from Jack, who always had charge of it, I planted myself on a 
mound of shingle, and, adjusting the sight, began to take a deliberate 
Slinky of the lovely swimmers. It was extremely curious and instructive 
to mark how they dived, and dipped, and paddled in the purple pool, now 
cleaving the yielding surface with their outstretched arms, now raising a 
tornado of fuam beneath their agitated extremities, and all the w'^hile sing- 
ing and calling to each other in accents as clear and melodious as the notes 
of the scamew in a gale. I was quite entranced with the pleasure aftbrded 
by the scene, or I might, perchance, have been sooner aware of the ap- 
proach of an individual whose gruff voice suddenly disturbed my waking 
dream, and so disturbed it that, in the confusion of the moment, forgetting 
my elevated position, 1 made a step backwards and measured m^ length 
on the flinty shingle, scarifying my bare legs in the fall, and giving such 
a shock to my right funny-bone that 1 thought for a moment 1 had 
shivered my frame in pieces; at the same time the telescope flew from my 
grasp, and rolled to a distance of several yards upon the beach. 

Qu*est-cc-que vous faites I^, monsieur!'* were the words which saluted 
iny astonished ears, the speaker being a tall, stout, grim-looking man, 
dressed in blue and buff, jack-boots, cocked hat, and gauntlets, and trail- 
ing behind him a long sword in a steel scabbard. Qu'est-ce-que vous 
faites la ?” he repeated. 

I w^as still on my back, and the reply of the celebrated Nong-tong-paw 
rose to my lips, but before 1 had time to give it utterance, this fierce in- 
truder broke in with a volley of exclamations. 

“ Norn d’un saltim banque I p'tit gr’din de Turc. Sais-tu pas que le 
rivage est defendu aux prom’ncurs tandis que Ics dames sofent au bain ? 
Sacre lorgneur, — avec ta longuc-vue 1" and as he uttered these words the 
ferocious-looking giant stooped down and picked up the offending instru- 
ment. 

1 gathered from this person's coarse language, not that 1 attempted to 
analyse his expressions, being glided to my conclusion more by the tones 
of his voice than the exact meaning of his words, that I was in a manner a 
trespasser on a tabooed spot ; that this part of the sea-shore was dedicated 
to Venus, and that, like another Adonis, 1 had profaned it. 

If this had happen^ at Ramsgate,” said 1 to myself, I might have 
looked through the telesoime till i was tired. It would have been long 
enough before the beadle of the parish came to interfere with the visitor's 
innocent amusements there. But I am in France, and the case, it seems, 
is different.” 

Wliile these thoughts were passing through my mind, I scrambled-- 
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that is to say, I rose — with dignified rapidity to my feet, and ^ving vent 
to an exclamation of a purely British nature, took up a position which 
ought to have reminded the gendarme— for such he proved to be — that he 
stood in the presence of one of the heroes of Thermopylse, three of whom, 
as Lord Byron says, defeated the whole of the Prussian army. I refrained, 
however, from drawing my scymetar, being fearful that it might lead me 
to extremities, and, though this official had attempted to insult me, I did 
not wish that his blood should be on my head. 1, therefore, merely darted 
at him a glance of unutterable scorn, and for some moments we both of 
us stood silently glaring at each other. It was not long before tlie French- 
man’s eye quailed under mine, his features lost their first savage expres- 
sion, and an ambiguous smile played in his wrinkled nostrils. 

“ Aha !” said he, “ ‘ Goddam !’ so, you English. Eh hien done, vous 
serez quitte pour un amende. Five franc to pay your peep, or Ulke 
you to the prison.” ^ 

The scoundrel,” muttered I, he has me at an advantage. If 1 
resist, it will be a casus belli^ and my object in coming here mil be de- 
feated. The Tab will be seized, my followers incarcerated, and I, most 
likely, sent to Cayenne. Jack,” I observed aloud, addressing the boy, 
who, while these things had been going on, had armed himself with some 
large stones, one of which he stood ready to hurl at the head of the 
gendarme — ‘‘Jack, my fine fellow, desist from that hostile attitude ; put 
down those stones, the — the — officer means no harm.” 

Jack looked rather sulky at this order, and, though he dropped the 
missiles, doubled his little fists as if he was quite prepared to use them 
instead. Then, turning to the gendarme, I said, 

“ I regret that I should have invaded the ladies’ privacy, but it was 
not my intention to do so. A little harmless espionage was all I 
meant.” 

‘ The brow of the gendarme grew dark as I uttered these last words, 
but 1 did not give him time to speak. 

“If I have incurred the penalty of a fine,” I continued, taking out 
my purse, 1 will cheerfully pay it. You said five francs, I think ?'* 

The dgre smiled again. 

“ Oui, monsieur, cinq francs I’amende. Voyez-vous, e’est ccrit !” 

He pointed to some writing on a board that was affixed to a post on 
the shore, it was so far off that I could only make out the word “ De- 
fense” — a poor defence, 1 thought, and very badly spelt. I took out the 
coin, and advancing towards the gendarme, put it into his horny palm, 
which he had quickly uncovered. 

“ Now,” said I, “ give me my telescope, and permit me to withdraw.” 

“Monsieur,” he replied, “cet instrument est confisque d Tetat. Je 
vais le deposer a la Pref6ture.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “rob me of my property! this is too bad!” 
and my hand instinctively sought the hilt of my scymetar.^ ^ 

“Ball!” said the gendarme, “faut payer encore un p'tit peu. My 
duty to keep him, but once more five franc he* is your own.” 

As I look scowlingly at him, prepared to defy him to the outrance^ I 
observed three or four men in the distance who appeared to be approach- 
ing the place where we stood. It struck me that these persons might 
possibly be the husbands or brothers of some of the bathing ladies, and 
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if the gendarme denounced me to them, I should have rather fearful odds 
to contend with. 

“ Hand over the telescope/' said I ; ** here’s the money.’' 

The exchange was made in a moment ; but the gendarme had not 
quite done. 

“ Monsieur aura, sans doute, quclque petite chose pour mol I'* and as 
he uttered these woids be took off his cocked-hat. 

My first idea was to seize him by the throat and dash him on the 
shingle — my next, to turn iny back on him with contempt — but my 
third' was the wiser course. I reflected that I had gained a great moral 
victory — the man who had threatened me was now a suppliant for my 
bounty. 

“ Here is a franc,” said I, coldly ; “ much good may it do you!” 

J jMerci bien, monsieur,” he replied. But I cut short his thanks, 
lly saying, “ Come along, Jack,” and left him pla7ita la. I walked 
quickly towjirds the town, and did not once turn my head ; but I could 
imagine the fellow’s feelings, for I heard him utter a discordant laugh, 
as if he were stung to the quick by my haughty bearing. 

** I should like to have peppered that cove,” said little Jack, coming 
up to take back the telescope, and cramming the stones into the pockets 
of his trousers. 

“ 'Tis better as it is,” I observed, loftily. “ We must step out, for 
it’s going to rain, and these things won’t stand the wet. I shall go on 
board and change. We will then sec what Capstan has been about.” 

A quarter of an hour’s walk brought us back to the quay whore The 
Tub was lying, and I was not sorry to exchange the glittering garb of 
the Greek for the rough-and-ready raiment of the genuine British tar. 


Chapter VII. 

THE FIGHT AND THE CAPTURE. 

My first lieutenant, who was well acquainted with the town of Havre, 
had given me a rendezvous at a small cabaret on the ])iincij5al quay, 
where the merchants were to meet me to receive payment for the goods 
which he might purcliase on my account. The remainder of tlie crow 
being ashore, I left the boy Jack in charge of The Tub^ sft, guided by 
my unerring instinct, soon found the house, over the doorway of which I 
read the words, “ Au hareiig, vins et spiritueux,” and w’as further in- 
formed that the establisliinent w as “ Tenu par Coquelard-Dubucq,'’ — the 
representative, probably, of an ancient mercantile family. If I had any 
doubt about the locality, it would have been removed by a glimpse whicn 
I got of Capstan's remarkable face through the window, where a small 
red curtain had been partially withdrawn ; I, therefore, at once lifted the 
latch and entered the cabaret. ' 

It was a long, narrow room, with a stone floor profusely sanded, and 
furnished with small tables painted a dingy red, and smelt strongly of 
absinthe, dried fish, and the smoke of peat. Behind a sort of bar at the 
further extremity sat a stout, elderly, and rather good-looking woman, 
who wore a red handkerchief wreathed round her head, a pair of long, 
gold ear-rings, was somewhat decoltie in her attire, and, to judge by 
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the peculiar brightness of her complexion, was not habitually a water- 
drinker. This I found was Madame Coquelard-Dubucq ; and the sharer 
in her name, who had contributed the first part of it, was seated at one 
of the tables near the window, in company witli my lieutenant and two 
Frencii gentlemen, whose enormous beards, white nightcaps, and blouses^ 
satisfied me at a glance that, whatever their position in the mercantile 
world, they belonged to that class of persons who, from the red com- 
plexion of their politics, are called “ Rouge-gorges.” 

With national politeness, the whole party rose at my approach, but I 
graciously desired them to resume their seats, and, accepting a clmir 
wliich was offered me by M. CoqueIard-Dubuc(j, I took my place at the 
head of the board, and proceeded to examine the estimates, which were 
laid before me by my first lieutenant. I need not enter into the de^s 
of how much brandy, tobacco, eau-de-cologne, lace, silk, and caiij||Mje, 
w^re included in them ; nor enumerate the numbers of pairs of gflm. 
silk stockings, 8cc., that completed the bulk of prohibited merchandise 
which I intended to “run.” I had given Capstan a carte blanche with 
respect to the articles, limiting the amount to a couple of hundred pounds, 
which I thought a sufficient venture to create the excitement I sought 
in undertaking the transaction ; for the public need not bo told that I 
cared nothing for the profit which would arise out of it. The vouchers 
for the goods, as an additional eecnrity, had been drawn up and counter- 
signed by M. Coquelard-Dubucq, whom, for a long time, I could not 
persuade to take anything for his trouble ; but at last ho consented to 
accept what, in the language of his trade, he called a ‘‘ pot-de-viii,”— a 
mere trifle of twenty francs, “ with which,” observed I, gallantly, “ Ma- 
dame ” (meaning the lady at the counter) “ will probably do me the 
honour to match the charming coiffure which she wears so becomingly.” 
lie, insisted in return that his wife should drink my health; and the 
lady very affably complied, by pouring out a tumbler of anisette^ which 
she emptied at a draught. 1 acknowledged this courtesy in a graceful 
speech in English, expatiating on the influence of the fair sex in all the 
relations of life, and dwelling, with emphasis, on the mutual benefits 
which England and France would henceforth derive from my having 
thus (fomented the bonds of commercial enterprise between the countries, 
and, in conclusion, I begged to drink all their healths, particularly those 
of the two Merchants who had come forward to represent the interests of 
the important city of Havre. 

M. Coquelard-Dubucq, who spoke English, replied for his countrymen, 
regretting their inability to answer me in my own (eloquent) language, 
and stating that political circumstances kept them silent in their own, as 
they were actually at thot moment under the surveillance of the secret 
police. In order not to compromise them, I merely filled my glass and 
nodded to the two merchants, who followed iny example. They were 
fine stout fellows, and the bettor to screen themselves from the observa- 
tion of the mouchards, had smeared their faces well with dirt. It was 
odd enough, though perhaps it was only fancy, but one of the merchants 
appeared to me to bear a very strong resemblance to the yellow -headed 
mate, and but for his beard I should have declared he was his brother. 

Having handed over bank-notes to the necessary amount, my first 
lieutenant informed me that, secrecy being as desirable on that side of 
the water as on this, the bales and casks would not be shipped till dark, 
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and that we must sail with the tide on the morrow, so as to reach the 
English coast about the middle of the night. I then took leave of the 
party, very well satisfied with the result of my negotiations, and went to 
the hotel, where, in the course of half an hour I was joined by the boy 
Jack, who came to report to me that the crew had come aboard with the 
first lieutenant. Since I had witnessed the spirited demonstration of the 
little fellow w'ith respect to the gendarme 1 had taken quite a fancy to 
him, and resolved to entertain him about my person. I bought him a 
few trifles, such as boys like, saw that he got a good dinner at the hotel, 
and then giving him a few francs, dismissed him to amuse himself in the 
town till it was time to join The Tub. 

For my own part I dined at the tahle^liote^ and afterwards went to 
the theatre, wliere I greatly enjoyed one of those domestic tragedies for 
tjjjjjl^oduction of wliich the combined talents of Scribe and Moli^re have 
edM them so merited a reputation. 

It was not until about eleven o’clock on the following day that the tide 
served for our dcpaiture. About a quarter of an hour before that time 
I went on board, where I w’as received in state by my first lieutenant, 
who informed me, in a whisper, that everything was snug under hatches, 
“ well forrard,” and that the crew and himself had worked like horses to 
get the goods stowed away before daylight. I thanked him warmly for 
his zeal, and assured him that it should not pass unrewarded, hinting 
that it might possibly lead to bis promotion. We then bent our tackle, 
cast off our gearings and stayropes, and dropped gently down to the 
mouth of the harbour! 

1 was standing by the tiller, ready to seize the helm in case of neces- 
sity, when casting my eyes on the pier, who should I see standing there 
but the gendarme with whom I was so nearly having a conflict on the 
beach the day before. The man caught sight of me, and began to gfin 
with all his might, tapping the side of his nose with his finger, a gesture 
which is equivalent, in France, to what we call “ talcing a sight, ” and is 
not intended to convey a mark of personal respect. I shook my fist at 
the rufiian, and felt half inclined to order The Tub to be put about that 
I might go on shore again and punish his insolence, which, when he saw 
he had attracted my attention, he repeated. It was unlucky for him that 
lie did so, for while he was in the act of gesticulating in the offensive 
manner I have described, a large stone, aimed with rocket-lHlb precision, 
struck him full in the mouth, and down he dropped, as if be had been 
shot. It was the boy Jack who had avenged my cause. It seems that 
he had never parted company with the pebbles which he had stuffed into 
his pockets when we left the beach, and when he saw the gendarme on 
the pier he resolved, as he said, ‘‘to have a shy.” How efiectually he 
did so I have described. The gendarme rose from the ground bleeding 
from the mouth like a pig, and 1 strongly suspect that if he has not laid 
out the eleven francs he obtained from me in the purchase of a new 
ratelieTy his mastication fix)m that hour must have been very imperfect. 
He drew his sabre, and stamped and danced about like a madman, utter- 
ing a volley of indistinct imprecations, while The Tuby catdiing the 
breeze, lifted gallantly over the bar, and scudded away before it. A crowd 
soon gathered ronnd the gendarme, but in the midst of it 1 could per- 
ceive him tossing bis arms like a windmill in a passion. Presently the 
crowd dispersed, and all set off running towards the pier-head, led by the 
frantic Goliath. 
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That ’ere means mischief,” said my first lieutenant. “ Please to lend 
me the glass, Cap’n.” 

He took the telescope, and after he had got the range, without taking 
it from his eyo, began to speak. 

“ I see where it is,” he said ; them Mounseers has clustered up by 
the big gun at the end of the pier. Blest if I don’t think they’re going 
to have a shot at us ! We must sheer off as fast as we can. Shake out 
that reef in the mains’le, Gruminit — ^run up the %ing jib — keep her a 
good full, mate — put all the Avay on her you can. That’s she ; make her 
dance. There goes the portfire. Now, then, down, all hands. Stoop 
your head, Cap’n ; tea to one but they misses us.” 

He had hardly uttered the last w'ords before we heard a hissing sound 
in the air, closely followed by a loud, booming noise, and a heavy mass 
struck the sea about ten yards to the right of our track, and shot 
the surface of the water, dipping and raising the foam till it was lost in^K 
distance. Capstan jumped back to the taffrail, and resumed his look- 
out. 

That wasn’t so bad for a fust attempt,” he cried, laughing. I 

wonder what they’ll do next time, for I sees ’em at it agen, as busy as 
bees in a tar-barrel. Ram it well home, Mounseer, that’s you. If you 
don’t make haste we shall be out of the range.” 

Capstan was wrong in this respect. The second shot passed exactly 
over our heads, but, fortunately, did no damage ; and, by the time they 
fired again, we were fairly out of reach. 

They’re windictive fellers is the French,” said Capstan, coming for- 
ward to where I had coolly taken my station — at the post of danger, of 
course, as became the captain of a vessel like The Tub — werry wdndic- 
tive when their bloods is up. I say, Jack, but you spilt that ’ere Moun- 
seer’s jawing- tackle.” 

“ A gallant boy I” I exclaimed. I have half a mind to knight him 
on the spot. At any rate, I wdll take care of him. I am sorry, though,” 
I continued, turning to my first lieutenant, ‘‘ that you did not take my 
advice about those carroiiades. We might tliiui have thrown ourselves up 
into the wind’s eye, poured a broadside into the town, and compelled the 
place to surrender at discretion.” 

‘‘ It was host not, Sir,” replied Capstan, seriously. “ We shouldn’t 
have known where to have put the pris’n’rs.” 

After a moment’s reflection, I said, “ You are, perhaps, right ; there 
would have been that difficulty. However, as hostilities have now com- 
menced with France, it will bo necessary for me to send a report of this 
affair to head-quarters. Lucidly 1 brought my desk with me, and have 
the materials for writing a despatch. Keep the vessel as steady under sail 
as you can, while I go below for the purpose. I shall take care, Capstan,” 
I added, as I descended, to make honourable mention of your conduct 
and that of the whole of the ship’s company.” 

Perhaps the public would like to see a copy of the despatch. Here 
it is: 

« iConfldential.) The Tnb, at Sea, Sept. 17, . i851. 

4 South long. 49 deg. 30 min. ; west lat. 1 deg. 

SiB,— I have t^ lionour to report to you, for the information of the 
Ir— rds of the Adm^r—- Ity, that, at llh. 35m. post meridib]| this 
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, morniii^^, the wind at the time being E.S.W. on the lee-beam, and the 
Fr— nch coast bearing N. by S. al)out a quarter of a league, a smart 
action took place between myself and a four-and-twenty-pounder which 
commands the entrance to the port of H— vre. We fought at long bowls ; 
and the enemy, who vainly endeavoured to rake my hull and shiver my 
timbers, w’as eventually compelled to desist without accomfdishing his pur- 
pose. My L — rds will perceive that the wind was off sliore, other- 
wise it was my intention to have landed and burnt the town, after 
Sf>iking the country and takmg possession of the batteries in the name of 
II — r M — j — sty Qu — n V — ct — r — a. The loss of the enemy must 
have been severe, and one gendarmfe was severely wounded by a shot from 
a midshipman, named John Limpet, whom I beg to recommend to my 
L — rds for promotion. Nor can 1 omit to state that the gallantry of the 
offi^rs and crew of The Tub was conspicuous throughout the whole of 
tMlrection. First Lieutenant Capstan, in particular, rendered me most 
efficient service. I consider him an ornament to the Br — t — sh N — vy. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c., 

“ Jolly Grkex, Commodore. 

To the S — cr — t — ry of the Adm — r— Ity. 

The following is a return of the casualties in the action off Cape Le 
II~ve. 

Killed none. 

'Vounded . . . . . . none. 

Missing none. 

“ P.S. — I .shall probably give cl)a.se in the course of the evening.” 

“ A peerage and Westminster Abbey,” thought I, as I sealed and 
directed this despatch, the first which it had ever been my fortune to 
write. It was something, I felt, to have smelt powder in the service of 
my country, and I pictured to myself the acclamations of the multitude 
when I entered the metropolis to the time-honoured tune which hails the 
approach of conquering heroes. I was doubtful, at first, whether I should 
he the bearer of my own despatch or coinrnunicatc the result by electric 
telegraph, but I finally resolved to confide it to ray aide-de-camp, John 
Limpet, as soon as I landed. “ One of those days,” I soliloquised, “ my 
despatch may stand on the same shelf with those of F — Id M — ^rsh — 1 the 
D— ke of W—ll— ngt-n!” 

I have mentioned that, in order to get beyond the range of the enemy’s 
shot, The Tub had crowded sail, and for two or three hours she conti- 
nued under a press of canvas, until the French coast was “ hull-down,” 
that is to say, no longer visible. But by the time 1 returned to the quar- 
ter-deck, the wind had' increased so much that it was not advisable to 
carry on at the same rate, and we, therefore, took a reef in the spankorr 
boom, hauled the jib taut, and belayed the starboard back-stay, keeping 
the craft steady on a bowline with the wind four points or so the 
westward of north-cast. I was greatly in liopcs that my lengthened 
nautical experience would have enabled mo to weather the gale without 
being sea-sick, and I did so, indeed, in very manly style till dinner-time, 
when a boiled leg of pork and pease-pudding, wliich I had laid in at 
W — rth — ng as a bonne-bouehe, upset me altogether, and I was obliged 
to succumb to the infernal malady. What made the matter worse was 
that The Tub rolled dreadfully, a circumstance partly caused, Capstan 
said, by the quantity of sm — ggl — d goods we had on board. It was 
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impossible for me^ in this state of affi&irs, to navigate the vessel, and I, { 
therefore, temporarily resigned the command to my first lieutenant, en- 
joining him, however, to come to me for advice in case of the worst. It 
must have been a sad spectacle for him to have seen me lying on the 
broad of my back, incapable, like Ivanhoe, of wielding a marlin-spike, and 
only able, like Julius Ca?sar, to tell the boy Jack to bring me the basin. 

This was bad enough as long as daylight lasted, but when it grew dark 
my sickness, instead of wearing itself out, appeared to increase, and its 
effect was heightened by the tempestuous gale 'which 1 could no longer 
see. The celebrated Tom Bowline may have been “ a sheer hulk,” and 
I dare say he was, but I feel perfectly certain that I must have been a 
eheerer. 

At last, the wind somewhat abated, though landsmen would still have 
called it fresh, but without any abatement of iny sufferings. I 
moreover, wet through, between spray and rain, and had any onelfe- 
tempted to wring me out like a swab, and then have dried the decks with 
my limp form, 1 could have offered no resistance. This was doubly un- 
fortunate, for the moment w’as drawing near when all my energies were 
necessary for the preservation of the crew and cargo. 

We had buffeted our way, as yearly as I can conjecture, to within a 
couple of miles of the shore, without encountering any other interruption 
than the elements opposed, when I heard Capstan say that it would be 
necessary to burn a blue light in order to find our friends who were in 
waiting on the coast, at a place called Dead-man’s-gap, of our arrival. 

I faintly told him to send up the rocket, and then resigned myself again 
to my sufferings. He did so, three times, at an interval of ten minutes 
between each display — looking out anxiously after the last demonstration 
for a corresponding signal. But to his surprise, it came not. Instead of 
it, as he was peering through tlie gloom, he heard what he thought to be 
the sound of muffled oars stealing over the waters, and straining his eyes, 
at length descried a dark body approaching The Tub, His rapid in- 
telligence quickly told him that it was not a friend, but a foe, who now 
drew near. 

‘‘ This is a go, Cap’n,” he hoarsely whispered ; “ the rev’noo sharks 
is oil the look-out. They’ve seen our lights, and come down upon us. 
We must carry all sail, and make for the Gap as fast as we can. Ten 
minnits more will do it.” 

In a low voice he gave the necessa^ order, and the crew flew to the 
windlass to hoist the gaff. Presently I heard an oath from the yellow- 
headed mate — the toppiu’ lift had gone by the board — and at the same 
moment a cry swept over the waves of •• Broach to, or we fire !” 

“ We must make a running fight of it,” exclaimed Capstan. “ We 
may beat ’em off yet with the boardin’-pikes. Now’s the time, Cap’n, 
for them rewolvers.” 

Alas I I was too ill to raise my head, though my hand mechanically 
stole to my waist-belt, and I seized my pistols in my feeble grasp. The 
thought of the peerage and Westminster Abbey again flashed before 
my mental vision, and inspired me with the determination ,to sell my 
lire dearly. I sat up amidships, leaning my back against the gangway, 
and cocked my weapons. Meantime, the revenue cutter’s boat kept 
gaining on us, though Capstan exerted every nerve to drive The Tub 
through the water, and enable her to reach the shore. We werexwithin 
March — vol. xciv. no. ccclxxv. 2 a 
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a couple of lepgjbhf of the desired spot, when the roveuiie officers came 
right alongside, threw their grapnels into our bows, and attempted at 
once to board us. The moment their leader made his appearance, I 
raised the pistol in my right hand and fired — that is to say, I drew the 
trigger— again and again, but with no result ; there was the click of the 
hammer, but nothing more ; and I then remembered, with a feeling of 
intensest bitterness, that I had forgotten to prime and load. But my 
movement was not lost upon the leader of the band, whom I had aimed 
at. In a broad Sussex 'dialect, which, even at that moment, reminded 
me of the peculiar tones of old Smirker, he exclaimed : 

Dang it ! — pistles ! Til silence yow.” And raising a heavy instru- 
ment which ho carried in liis hand, he struck me a violent blow on the 
head, which knocked me over into the bottom of the boat, though it 
did not quite deprive me of my senses. I lay tlierc half-stunned, and 
utfij^ble to rise, while the conflict raged furiously above. Not a shot was 
fired, for both sides had come to close quarters, and were striving with 
boarding-pikes and stretchers, as I could plainly discern by the rattling 
of their weapons. Their oaths were fearful, aud the clfect of them was 
greatly heightened by the wild, frantic, hyiena-like laughter with which 
they were accompanied. The noise oj deck was tremendous, and every 
moment there wa*^ a heavy fall, announcing that sorue gallant spirit had 
bitten the dust. Loudest above the rest I heard the voice of my first 
lieutenant ; but of what use was his resistance, or that of liis noble crew, 
when I lay there disabled? Himself aud the rest of tlic men were over- 
powered by numbers, and all of them were taken prisoners, The Tvh^ 
with my despatch to tho Adm — — Ity yet undelivered, becoming the 
prize of the captors. The vessel grounded, and such was the violence 
of niy emotion that my brain reeled, a dimness came over my sight, and 
1 utterly lost all consciousness. 

How long 1 remained in this state 1 know not, probably for some 
days; but when I regained my senses, I found myself in bed at 
Ocean Cottage, with aching limbs and a dreadful pain in my head, and 
Mrs. Towrope standing at my side with a basin of gruel. My first 
words were a hasty inquiry after The Tub and my brave companions. 

“Little did I think, Mr. Brown,” she said, that Green you was, and 
a daring smuggler, which I’m thankful it’s no worse than the wessel took 
and captor’d, and the crew sent to Bottomry — leastways, they will so be 
when caught, for gone they is, Smirker and all, there being nothing run 
to gratify a poor widder- woman which might have infonnod agen ’em, 
but didn’t, bein’ in hopes of a trifling consideration, and only that boy 
Jack left to tell the stoxy.” 

In a few days I became convalescent, and though I could make little 
of Mrs. Towrope’s confused explanation, I plainly perceived there was 
some mystery in the business, which time alone could clear up. It 
•would have been dangerous for me, under the circumstances, to have 
demanded a court-martial, so I thought the best plan was silently to 
submit to the loss I had sustained, and leave the place. I sold The Tub 
to a relation of Mrs. Towrope for ten pounds, which I distributed amongst 
' the widows and orphans of ray crew ; and then, with the boy Jack as my 
valet, bade adieu to W — rth — ^ng for ever. 
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BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 

BOOK HI. 

Chafteb XV. 

THE MUSlCAXi COMPOSER. 

The young are soon prostrated by sickness, but nature has kindly or- 
dained that, when convalescent, they shall as speedily recover. With the 
renewed bloom of the cheek, and the light of the eye, Hester’s energies, 
mental and physical, returned, and her recent illness left no visible trac^, 
except that her figure seemed in a slight degree thinner than formerly. 
To what were her thoughts again dedicated ? To her old and cherished 
design of effecting her father’s freedom. Had not, then, her unavailing 
struggles, and lier numerous misfortunes, clouded her hopes, or crushed 
her spirit yet ? In the mental quality of perseverance, Hester’s nature 
partook, perhaps, largely of the masculine ; at least, it was essentially 
English ; she would never yield to difficulties, but hoped either to evade 
or overcome them. 

A great cause of regret to her was that, during her illness, she had 
been compelled to live on her little capital, and thus her savings had been 
much diminished. “ What should she do now ?” was the grand ques- 
tion that urged itself upon her — “ what new path pursue ?” The idea of 
re-opening a school was opposed by the conviction that, wherever she 
might establish it, Pike would still have the means of clTecting its ruin. 
The image of this man, as regarded her efforts and plans, was like a con- 
stant cloud passing between herself and the sun ; the shadow shed a 
withering and a mildew on every object cherished by her ; she might 
design, but would he not prevent tlie execution ? She might build up, but, 
alas ! would he not more speedily throw down ? 

It was while continuing in tliLs uncertain state, musing on many plans, 
but adopting none, that listlessly leaning on the old rustic bench in the 
little garden at Brompton, Hester, at the request of Julie, sang a song. 
Not often she exercised her voice, having been taught to believe it infe- 
rior, without power, compass, or flexibility : its sweetness, however, and 
the indescribable quality it possessed of touching the secret chords of the 
heart, none could deny. The air was simple ; the words were as follow : 

Hester’s song — ‘‘ remember me.” 

Remember me, when hill and dell 
Laugh in sweet Morning’s rosy liglit ; 

When fairies quit the lily’s bell, 

In which they’ve slumbered all the night. 

Remember me, when dying Day 
Paints with rich hues the gorgeous west, 

And birds pour forth a softer lay, 

And Nature, babe-like, sinks to rest. 

2a2 
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Remember me, when stars unclose 
Their golden lattices on high, 

To watch, like angels. Earth's repose. 

And soften Sorrow’s tear and sigh. 

For oil ! my heart can ne'er forget 
The joyous days of life's sweet prime ; 

The rose of Memory bloomcth yet, 

Unseared by grief, undimmed by time. 

Lands, seas, our lots may sever wide. 

In fancy's dream I’m still with thee, 

Unchanged, still thine, whate’er betide — 

Repay my truth, remember me I 

How often arc trifles, or what appear to be accidents, followed by im- 
portant results ! While Hester had been singing*, and, in the fervour of 
the moment, singing, perhaps, with a greater degree of pathos and power 
than she had displayed on any former occasion, a gentleman, walking in 
the path beyond the garden, might have been observed to stop. He was 
listening attentively. A hedge of prickly holly completely screened him 
from the view of the two companions. As Hester proceeded, he appeared 
fascinated and struck, while an approving smile, such as a connoisseur, 
when pleased, betrays, lit up his countenance. Creeping under the hedge, 
the stranger drew nearer to the songstress ; and when she had finished her 
warbling notes, that had seemed to thrill the air, as if poured forth by 
some spirit of the flowers, the charmed listener stood motionless and 
thoughtful. Yet be speedily formed a resolution, for he entered the 
garden-gate, and advanced without ceremony to the bench where Hester 
and Julie sat. 

He was a man above sixty years of age, of the middle height, and 
dressed in black ; his appearance was gentlemanly, and his countenance 
singularly mild and prepossessing. As he approached, he slightly lifted 
his hat. 

“ I have to beg a tlioiisand pardons," he said, looking at Hester, “ for 
the liberty which I take in accosting you ; but fear and surprise must be 
my pleas — ^fear, that since you are a stranger, remaining at Brornpton 
probably but a short time, I may not see you again — and surprise at what 
I have this moment heard. Do not be angry with me, my dear young 
lady ; as you perceive, I am an old man with a w'hite head, and am more 
suited to act the father than to play the lover.” 

The gentleman smiled so benevolently, that Hester felt her heart warm 
towards him. 

“ That is my house yonder among the trees, and I have occupied it 
now thirty years. I have a wife and three daughters — my name is ” 

Hester started. 

“ What ! sir, have I the honour to be addressed by the great composer 
and professor of music of that name ? — a name long familiar to me.” 

The gentleman, whom we shall call Kellcrman, again smiled. 

‘‘ Not great, but little — a gleaner in the wide field of art, after the 
renowmed masters who have preceded me. But if I still compose a few 
bars, 1 can sing no more ; my voice is broken and departed, and yet I 
am passionately fond of singing. In a word, I am in search of some 
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voice — some English female voice, which, by braining and tuition, may 
eclipse the voices of these foreign ladies, wim whom, to the disgrace 
of English art, our country is inundated. I think,'’ added the professor, 
‘‘you have never appeared in public, for your face is quite unknown 
to me.” 

Never,” said Hester, quickly. 

“ Pardon my presumption — I know not your position or your prospects 
in life ; but should they not be adverse to my views, then, I believe, 
judging from what I have heard, my search is over.” 

“ I cannot understand you. I am no singer — I have no voice.” 

“Forgive me if 1 dilTer from you: the ear that has attended to 
musical sounds for forty years must needs have some quickness of appre- 
ciation. A dozen notes always enable me to judge whether a voice 
is wortliy of being cultivated. Allow me, then, to repeat, my search 
is over.” 

“ No, no,” said Hester, laughing outright ; “ you must, at least, be 
mistaken here. I have no musical talents— no strength of lungs, or 
execution ; and every person who is acquainted with me knows it.” 

But the professor was persevering. 

“lam no idle entliusiast in the art, my dear young lady — I always 
form quiet, unbiassed judgments, and I tell you 1 am right. But to be 
very plain — are your predilections against cultivating your natural talent, 
or would you be famous, and gain much money ? — the matter rests 
entirely with yourself.” 

The earnest and serious manner of Mr. Kellermau fixed Hester’s 
attention. Surprised as she might be, slic was compelled to believe him 
sincere. 

“ I am willing to improve any poor talent I may possess ; but, believe 
me, I have no ambition to be famous. If, however, I thought money 
could be gained ” 

“ To be sure it could. Tlion you arc desirous of gaining money ? 
You arc too young, I know, to love gold for its own sake ; but you wish 
to obtain a livelihood, perhaps let that TU'ccssity act as a spur.” 

“ I want it,” said Hester, hesitatingly, “ not for myself, but my father. 
He is unfortunate. Oh ! if I could get money — that is, sufficient — he 
would be happy again.” 

Mr. Kellcrman seemed to read^a tale in the expressive countenance of 
the speaker, for he regarded her thoughtfully for several minutes. 

“Not f 'I worlds,” he said, at length; “ would I pry into your domestic 
affairs ; but perhaps your father is in embarrassed circumstances ?” 

“He is,’’ said Hester— “he is more than embarrassed, sir — he is in 
prison.” 

“ Poor child — poor gentleman !” said the professor. “ And can no one 
assist him r” 

“ His only relative persecutes him, and they who were his friends con- 
sider his misfortunes deserved, for he lost his property in speculation ; so 
no one will help him in the hour of need. I have been endeavouring to 
do something — yet, shame on me ! during six years I have saved little or 
nothing. True, I have had my misfortunes — the will is strong, but the 
hand is weak.” 
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You are a good chi^ and a dutiful daughter ; but ivhat can you 
possibly do ? No doubt tne sum for which he is detained is large.” 

It is,” said Hester. 

“Many thousands?” 

“ No ; about five hundred pounds.” 

Mr. Kellerman smiled. 

“ Upon my word,” he exclaimed, “sad is the existing state of the law, 
which suffers a gentleman to be deprived of his liberty for years on ac- 
count of such a paltry sum.” 

Hester stared. The sum to her, by brooding over it, and dreaming of 
it, had become of fearful magnitude. 

“ A paltry amount, I say — that is, speaking comparatively. Why, my 
dear young lady, if I did not think, in one year, you could gain double 
as much by the exercise of your voice, never should 1 advise you to culti- 
vate it.” 

“ Oh ! impossible — you dream ; the very thought of such a thing fills 
my heart with delight.” 

“ Then be guided by me ; consent to study and practise under my 
tuition. Your advance, I am persuaded, will bo rapid.” 

“ How long do you imagine it would be necessary for me to remain as 
your pupil?” 

“ That entirely depends on your capabilities — probably fifteen months, 
or it may be two years,” 

Hester shook her head, and her happy smile vanished. 

“ I thank you, sir, but it will not do. Even if I possessed talents (a 
very quostioiiable thing), I could not neglect other duties, and means of 
gaining a livelihood, during that protracted period. The truth is, I 
have to support myself, and make a small allowance to my father in 
prison.” 

The professor paused, liis eyes being fixed in an absent manner on the 
ground. 

“ I see, I see ; by working honestly together, we shall be mutual 
gainers. Listen to me. We can easily overcome the difficulty you name, 
for during the time of your tuition 1 will allow you a maintenance. Stay, 
cease your surprise; I am not so generous as you imagine. In return for 
my outlay, I should expect you to enter into a certain compact — that is, 
agreement to pay me for two years aftC!* your dehut one half of the pro- 
ceeds arising from the exercise of your art.” 

Hester knew not what to answer. Her whole communication with 
this musical professor had been so brief and extraordinary, and the ideas 
and expectations he entertained appeared to her so unwan*anted and ex- 
travagant, that she was bewildered, and believed him half a madman. 
On the other hand, his fame in the world had been so long established, 
while his manner to her was so kind, that she could not doubt his abilities 
or sinceritjr, nor help feeling greatly interested in his proposals. She 
begged him, however, to grant her time for reflection, and chiefly she 
was desirous of asking the advice of her father. 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Kellerman. “ Never would I persuade a 
idbilj \x> enter on any course contrary to the wishes of her parents. There- 
fore consult your father. Yet I trust you will become my pupil, sing, 
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enchant thousands, and obtain ten times the amount necessaiy to liberate 
your father from prison.” 

Then the celebrated composer and musician bowed, and quitted the * 
garden, leaving Hester and Julie to their own meditations. 


Chapter XVI, 

A DISCOVERT. 

Mr. Somerset at first expressed a great objection to Mr. Kellermaii’s 
proposal. Family pride, or, it may be termed by some, prejudice, was 
not extinct in his breast; and the idea that his daughter should study an 
art which woukl unavoidably bring her before the public, much galled 
him. But what trials had she not already gone through? — what indigni- 
ties liad she not suffered? And when Hester rcjpresented the possibility, 
although she doubted it in her hcai-t, that this one project might free them 
from their persecutors, and all their sorrows; and when Mr. Kellerman 
himself assured him how certainly Hester would command success, and 
how easily obtain the money required, the proud man considered it his 
duty to yield. Accordingly, he consigned his daugliter to the care of the 
venerable professor, the man who had recognised in her what others hod 
failed to discover; and whatever the result might be, he would be resigned 
and patient. 

Hester commenced her lessons with little confidence, and less hope; but 
as the training of licr voice, and its develo[)ment, proceeded, her natural 
courage arose, and she resolved to conquer diiliculties by assiduity and 
painstaking. The master never doubted her genius, but the pupil con- 
tinued blind to it. The problem remained to be solved. Hester, how- 
ever, was not so much engrossed by her studies but that she found time 
daily to visit tlie Fleet Prison. Julie resided constantly with her; but far 
from being a burden, the turnkey’s daughter more than earned her own 
living by the exercise of her needle. But we must hero describe a scene 
which occurred not long after Hester had entered upon her musical 
career. 

“ Julie,” she said one morning, “ I must talce you to the prison to-day 
expressly to see my father.” 

“ What can a gentleman like him care about me ?” observed the turn- 
key’s daughter, as her hands were busily engaged in braiding her com- 
panion’s hair. 

“ He tells me that he has never yet spoken to you, or properly seen 
you; for when he used to come to Wardrobe-place, during my illness, bis 
eyes and his wdiole attention, dear man, were directed to my poor self.” 

“That is true; he never, I believe, even glanced at me when in the 
room ; and very natural it was, considering his daughter’s situation.” 

“ Well, he wishes now to return you his sincere thanks for all your 
kindness to me. Let us go.” 

“I want no tlianks. Stay, I have not yet finished your hair.” 

And still the girl’s fingers twined the silky and glittering threads, until, 
her task being completed, she wound the mass round and roufid, omttug it 
up at the back of Hester’s head, where, fastened by a pin, it lookedlika 
beautiful serpent adeep in the sun. [ . 
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“ We must, and we will go now,” repeated Hester. 

Julie obeyed, and the two proceeded together to the Fleet Prison. 

So often had the turnkeys and other inmates seen the gentle, unobtru- 
sive figure of Mr. Somerset’s daughter pass along the lobbies and steal 
across the yard, that they began to regard her appearance almost as 
natural as the revolving days, while it was as expected too. Not one of 
the well-disposed but felt an interest in her; not one but would offer her 
a kindly greeting ; even the coarse and the callous refrained their jest, 
and never insulted her — proof that virtue can make itself respected even 
among the profligate; and that filial affection and duty are regarded as 
beautiful things by those to whom the domestic virtues themselves are 
practically unknown. 

‘‘ Let me be at least your attendant, your ser\'ant here,” said Julie. 
“ What will the people of the pnson say if I talk with you familiarly ? I 
would not that Mr. Somerset should think me assuming or forward.” 

And the girl dropped Hester’s hand, and walked behind her. In a few 
minutes they reached the door of Mr. Somerset’s apartment. The ruined 
gentleman rose from his chair, and his thoughtful countenance was lit up 
by a smile of welcome. 

“ Then you have brought to me Reuben’s daughter at last, my dear 
Hester. Happy I am to see her.” 

Julie curtseyed, standing at some distance, and Mr. Somerset put to 
her a question which she readily answered. Her words seemed to have on 
him an extraordinary effect, for he turned around, looking at the door 
which stood ajar, as if the voice, like that of a ventriloquist, had proceeded 
from some other quarter. 

Hester,” he said, his face pale, while a tremor was visible in his limbs, 
‘‘she is not outside? Surely you have not brought her with you? No, 
no, that is impossible.” 

“Father, I no not know what you mean.” 

“ Oh ! it was only a fancy — a passing fancy ; I perceive now it was the 
young woman who spoke. What could make me imagine — and yet those 

tones so like Stay!” he added, with energy, addressing Julie, “you 

stand in the shade — open the door — I am doomed, I believe, to be the 
sport of dreams and fancies.” 

The light fell upon the face of Julie, and Mr. Somerset gazed atten- 
tively on her. At first, his eyes expressed little beyond a strange curiosity; 
gradually they opened, staring with surprise, while almost unconsciously 
ho moved nearer and nearer to the object of his regard. 

“ Who are you, girl ?” he exclaimed abruptly. “ I have seen you 
before, but have not observed your countenance.” 

“ Reuben’s daughter, if your please, sir,” answered Julie, half alarmed. 

“ Ha! that voice again,” said Mr. Somerset, seizing her by the arm; 
but he instantly let it go. “ Forgive me; my mind is disturbed ; ideas I 
can scarcely account for rise within me.” 

He stepped back and seated himself on a chair ; crossing his arms, his 
head drooped on his breast, and he appeared to sink into profound thought. 
Hester and Julie -were struck dumb with wonder; they could only gaze 
on the singularly perturbed man before them, and then at each other. 

“ Speak, father 1” said Hester, at length. “ Explain to us why you are 
thus affected.” 
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Mr. Somerset again rose. 

I am striving to collect myself/’ he said^ drawing his hand across hia 
forehead. 1 am not mad, dear Hester, although I appear to be so. Bear 
with me : you know not what is struggling in my breast. That girl-*— 
he exclaimed — “ whom you call Julie ” ^ 

“I will leave you, if you please; perhaps I have done aomethiiig to 
offend you.” 

‘‘ Stay ! I command you !” He drew her farther into the room. There, 
I will be calm ; Hester, stand by the side of your companion— uncover 
your heads — please me in this.” 

They obeyed him. Hester, with her taller and more elegant form, and 
Julie, with her pretty sylph-like figure, stood opposite the scrutiniser. 
Their beautiful hair was of the same shade, their eyes were of the same 
colour; *but, more than all, their faces, in their sweet, indescribable expres- 
sion, bore that extraordinary similarity to each other which we sometimes 
remark in twins. Mr. Somerset, his hands shading his eyes, regarded 
them in deep silence. 

“ 1 understand now, father — you thinlc us alike. This has been re- 
marked before.” 

** And yet you never named it to me,” said Mr. Somerset, in a choking 
tone. 

‘‘ I did not think it worth while to trouble you.” 

“Ah! I remember,” he said, speaking apparently to himself, “poor 
Isabella told me of something a hundred times — let me ” He ap- 

proached Julie, but again stepped back. “ No, I have not courage — pshaw ! 
after all, it may be a dream — yes, I will believe it a dream — but if this— 

this mark should correspond Hester,” he said aloud, “ draw up the 

sleeve of Julie’s dress — the left arm — do .you see anything just above the 
elbow ^ 

“ Father!” cried Hester, running up to him breathlessly, for he had 
kept aloof, covering his face, “ what do you mean by this ? How should 
you know that a mark is there ? But you are right ; there is a mole above 
the elbow. I am beginning, like yourself, to entertain an extraordinary 
idea.” 

“Girl — Julie — Blanche!” said Mr. Somerset, with a desperate effort 
at calmness, “ is Reuben in the prison ?” 

“ Yes, fatlier is, sir.” 

“ Call him, I pray you— call him instantly !” 

When the honest turnkey appeared, he w as not a little alarmed at the 
agitation manifested both by Hester and her father ; and w'licn the latter 
abruptly asked him where his daughter was born, and in what church 
she was christened, he stammered and made no distinct answer. 

“ Tell me plainly, good Reuben,” cried Mr. Somerset, “ is that girl 
yonder your own child ?” , 

“ Of course I am,” interrupted Julie, in astonishment. 

“ Why, sir, do you see,** said Reuben, at length, “ 1 hope I’ve done 
nothing wrong, but, to say truth, my wife never had any children. Poor 
girl — ^poor little July, I kept the matter a secret from you, thinking it 
might distress you to learn^you had no father or mother ; but since this 
gentleman seems to understand something about you, the truth had best 
be told.” * i 
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Have I no father, no mother ?” cried Julie, in a tone of bitter dis- 
tress. Then I shall be doubly alone and desolate in the world !” 

Who is she, Beuben ?” demanded Mr. Somerset. How came she 
into your hands ? I implore, I adjure you to tell me.” 

“I can’t g^es^why you wish to know,” observed the turnkey; ‘‘but 
though July, as I suspect, is the child of some poor mature who wished 
to conceal her shame from the world, she has been a good girl to me, and 
I don’t want to lose her.” 

“No, do not cast me from you !” cried Julie, clinging to Bcuben's 
arm. “ You are my father— I will not believe anything beside— do not 
send me away !” 

“Poor thing !” said the turnkey, looking down upon her, and smooth- 
ing her bright hair caressingly. “ Poor little girl ! — ^you see she loves 
me, Mr. Somerset. No, no, don’t fear, July; HI be a father to you still. 
But this, sir, is the truth. Long, long ago, one night — ’twas twelve 
o’clock — as 1 was barring the prison gate for the last time, 1 thought 1 
heard a feeble cry. The cry was repeated again and again, so, opening 
the gate, close outside on the ground I saw a basket. It contmned an 
infant. I took it in, as I thought it my duty to do, meaning the next 
day to acquaint the parish authorities with the nu^t. But my wife and I, 
somehow, took a liking to the child, and having none ourselves, we re- 
solved to rear this poor come-by-chance, or foundling, as they say, for 
our own. Of course, the parish was glad to be rid of the burden ; so w o 
brought the child up, and named her July, because found in that month, 
though others have always called hci Julie.” 

“ 1 am satisfied — a thousand thanks are due to you,” said Mr. Somer- 
set, wringing fervently Beuben’s hand. 

The turnkey stared, being at a loss to conceive why the gentleman 
should be so warm in his expressions of obligation to him. 

“ I’ve only done my duty, sir, and as long as I live, and have a penny 
in my pocket, the dear young woman shall never want a crust.” 

“ You have been indeed a father to her,” observed Mr. Somerset, “and 
she must love you deeply and truly, as you deserve. But I trust,” he 
continued, with a tremulous voice, looking ardently at Julie — “ I trust 
she will be able to love me a little also.” 

“ I do love you, sir!” cried Julie, with her usual sweet simplicity; 
“ you are the father of Miss Hester, and that alone makes you dear 
to me.” 

“ Bless you, poor child !” said the old gentleman, struggling with the 
feelings which evidently were overpowering him. “Oh! would that 
Isabella were here, and could understand ! — would she could share with 
me this moment of supreme liappiness !” 

“ Father !” cried Hester, her cheek flushing, and her heart throbbing 
with a rapture strange as new, “ you cannot name the word, but 1 will 
All is now plain to me, as it is evident to you. That mysterious tie, 
which seemed at the first to draw Julie and myself together, is now fully 
accounted for ; the likeness too, the mark which my poor modier often 
told me of, and Beuben’s tale — all are alike convincing, and banish every 
doubt. Julie !” she added, in a voice broken and quivering with emotion, 
taking her hand, and pointing at Mr. Somerset, “ that man — that dear 
unfortunate gentleman, is your father, and 1 — I am your sister !” 
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Hester^ as she spoke the last words, rushed into Julie’s arms. The 
two fond girls had often embraced before, but never with the feelings they 
experience now. The newly-discovered tie between them awoke their 
most impassioned, their holiest sympathies. Love was speaking in their 
tears, and breathing in their sighs. Two sisters ha^g^ey been, living 
together, serving ^ach other, yet all the while knowing nothing of their 
relationship. And there they embraced and wept, drew back and om* 
braced again ; while Mr. Somerset, leaning over them, was unable to 
give utterance to the emotions that melted his heart ; his poverty, his 
ruin, his imprisonment, were that moment unfelt and forgotten. 


S H E L L E Y’S BETTERS.# 

“ Alastor” was too distinguished a poet, and too remarkable a man, 
not to have ensured a welcome, carte blanche^ for any remains of his, 
whether prose or verse. The five-and-twenty letters before us, however, 
now introduced to the public under the auspices of Mr. Bro^vning, con- 
stitute no particular novelty, nor do they reveal the writer in any other 
aspect than that with which we are already familiar. They are to be 
regarded as supplementary to the existing collection, and as such have a 
definite value in the eyes of all who admire graceful, thoughtful, and 
manly specimens of epistolary art — an art wherein Shelley has long 
since established his fame as an “ approved good master.” Mr. Brown- 
ing’s preface is eloquent, but somewhat obscure ; as in “ Sordello,” there 
are thoughts that come like shadows, so depart, and fancies that, in 
tricksy mood, trip one another up, or seem to do so to confused spec- 
tators. It discourses upon the relative value of the biographies of 
objective and of subjective poets, showing the superior importance of 
the latter. The objective poet’s biography may be fraught yith instruc- 
tion and interest, but it can be dispensed with, according to Mr, Brown- 
ing’s point of view; whereas, in the case of the subjective poet, who 
does not paint pictures and hang them on the walls, but rather carries 
them on the retina of his own eyes, w-e must look deep into those very 
eyej to see those pictures upon them. His work is an “effluence,” 
and “ that effluence cannot be easily considered in abstraction from his 
personality — being indeed the very radiance and aroma of his personality, 
projected from it, but not separated.” To scan the poetry we must con- 
sult the poet, and learn what manner of man he was, and assume as 
nearly as possible his own stand-point, and scrutinise the objects of his 
apocalypse from the same focus. “ We may learn from the biography 
whether his spirit invariably saw and spoke from the last height to which 
it had attained.” Nevertheless, Mr. Browning recognises in Shelley’s 
subjectivity, the whole personality of the poet shining forward from the 
poems, without much need of going further to seek it. Shelley’s 
“ spheric poetical faculty,” as its own “ self-sufficing central light,” may » 
be see^ “radiating equally through immaturity and accomplishment, 
through many fragments and occasional completion,” so that a competent 
judgment needs not such superHuities os letters, anecdotes, and menioires 

• Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, with an Introductoiy Essay. By^Rdbertv^ 
Browning. Lopdon: Moxon. 
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pour servir. But this competency is so rare a gift, that for readers of 
ordinary calibre these personal illustrations are necessary, and hence 
Mr. Browning’s commendation of the present series to an competent 
and projanum vulgus. 

In his admira||0n of Shelley we cordially share, and readily do we 
echo his conviction that the time is past for confound^g with genuine 
infidelity, and an atheism of the heart, those passionate, impatient strug- 
gles of a boy towards distant truth and love, made in the dark, which 
were ended by one sweep of the natural seas before the full moral sun- 
rise could shine out on him. Whether, however, Mr. Browning has 
greatly aided the growing tendency to claim Shelley as 

Tile best good Christian he, 

Although he knew it not, — 

is doubtful. Shelley’s noble heart, *his high spirit of intellectual purity, 
his fervid aspirations after truth, we have ever reverenced. But his anta- 
gonism to the creed of Christendom is prominent among the curiosities 
of literature. It was once remarked to Mr. Leigh Hunt by a “ literary 
divine” and, we believe, “ popular preacher,” from the North — a gentle- 
man who, alike in pulpit and press, is nothing if not exaggerated and 
oracular — that the simple distinction between Shelley and Christianity 
was this ; Shelley said “ Love is God,” while Christianity says ‘‘ God is 
Love.” Possibly this may seem a distinction without a difference. The 
definition may have its modicum of truth if by Chnstianity wc under- 
stand a mere spiritual tendency, abstracted from all concrete particulars, 
denuded of circumstantials, and considered irrespective of any historical 
basis. But if by Christianity be meant a system involving doctrine and 
cultuSy principles and practice, then the alleged difiereiice is, to our 
thinking, only another version of that wdiich exists between a horse- 
chestnut and a chestnut-horse. That Shelley, had he lived, might have 
renounced ^ bitter enmity to the religion of the Cross, wc have every 
disposition to hope, and some degree of reason to believe. But side we 
cannot with those who consider the conversion nn fait accompli, or 
something equivalent. Mr. Browning is not one of these too paradoxical 
people ; but he is sanguine as to the ultimate results of Shelley s truth- 
seeking, had life been spared to the seeker : 

I call him a man of religious mind, because every audacious negative cast 
up by him against the Divine, was interpenetrated with a mood of reverence 
and adoration,— -and because I find him everywhere taking for granted some of 
the capital dogmas of Christianity, while most vehemently denying their 
historical basement. 

With equal tenderness and justice Mr. Browning dwells on the physical 
peculiarities of this poet, whose destiny it was 

To thirst and find no fill — to wail and wander 
With short unsteady steps — 

and shows how unfavourable they were to the “ steady symmetries of 
conventional life” — the body tortured incurable disease, “ refusing to 
give repose to the bewildered soul, tossing in its hot fever of the fancy ; 
and the laudanum bottle making but a perilous and pitiful truce between 
these two.” By his own testimony, Shelley w^as liable to remarkable 
delusions and hallucinations, and appears to have been a somnambulist to 
the very close of his life. 
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With the present editor’s eulogy of his correspondence we sincerely 
concur. The value of the letters consists in their conformity with Shel- 
ley’s moral and intellectual character : 

There is nothing of that jarring between the man and the author, wluph 
has been found so amusing or so melanclioly ; no dropping of the tragic mask, 
as the crowd melts awa3’ ; no mean discovery of the real motives of a life's 
achievement, often, in other lives, laid bare as pitifully as #hcn, at the close of 
a holiday, we catch sight of the internal lead-pipes and wood-valves, to which, 
and not to the ostensible couch and dominant Triton of the fountain, we have 
owed our admired water-work. No breaking out, in household privacy, of 
hatred, anger, and scorn, incongruous with the higher mood and suppressed 
artistically in the book ; no brutal return to self-delighting, when the audience 
of philanthropic schemes is out of hearing; no indecent stripping-off the 
grander feeling and rule of life as too costly and cumbrous for every-day 
wear. Whatever Shelley was, he was with an admirable sincerity. It was not 
always truth that he thought and spoke ; but in the purity of truth he spoke 
and thought always. 

Surely, if Mr. Browning’s thoughts and speech were always after this 
fashion, Sordello ” would be popular, and Bells and Pomegranates ” 
would cease to be the exclusive perquisite of the sacerdotal few, and be- 
come ornaments of “ every-day wear.” 

The letters are discursive enough in subject, however uniform in tone. 
Wo have one to the editor of the Statesman (dated Oxford, 1811), on 
the liberty of the press — several on reform in matters political, social 
(especially the marriage rite), and religious — also upon the chancellor’s 
decree, by which his children were removed from his control— one very 
“ flowery” epistle to a lady, a sort of prose ode to botany — and some 
most interesting sketches of his life in Italy^, commuiiicatea to Godwin, 
Keats, and Horace Smith. Passages illustrative of his moral purity and 
gracious nature abound. Thus, in a letter from abroad, descriptive of im- 
posing scenery, he observes : 

Who can stand before that sublime, rich, infinite picture, over against that 
proud mass of mountains, in view of the sun, rising in its majesty^ and entertain 
a degrading thought? Who does not feel exalted above himself? AVIio does 
not feel purified, and will not recal, in dark and contracted hours, that sublime 
image, in order to exalt himself? The heart is lifted above earth and its trifling 
concerns, and has intimations of our higher destiny ! Nature is the temple of 
God, the mountains are its pillars, heaven its dome ; but God dwells neither 
in temples made by hands, nor in such as are built of earthly materials— yet 
we adore iiim in his temple. 

Again — in a beautiful letter to William Godwin, written from Geneva, 
1816 : 

Your views agree with mine. By clearness of mind, by strength and vitality 
of will, man can accomplish much in the work of virtue ; but without the 
third cardinal virtue — purity of heart — he lacks tlic true consecration. Even the 
former virtues cannot be complete without the last. The mind cannot live in 
perfect purity and clearness, unless the heart be purified from selfish desires ; — 
tlie delusive phantom of selfishness will always appear near the highest moral 
aims, and confuse and darken the view. . . . We cannot in the pressure 

of danger stand perfectly unshaken, nor meet it with unbroken fortitude, unless 
the pure heart, which desires nothing for itself, but everything for a truly moral 
aim, is prepared for every sacrifice and deprivation. 

Or, let the next excerpt be pondered by those — and there are still $1 few 
— who noisily and peremptorily consign Shelley to the same ^category 
with obscene and heartless blasphemers : 
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The just, virtuous man is alone truly happy. He bears indestructible tran- 
quillity of mind in himself, and lives in peace with himself and the world. He 
is independent of outward vicissitudes. Fickle fortune cannot rob him of his 
happiness of soul. II is virtues win for him the joys of friendship, and, even if 
friends desert him, an approving conscience gives him comfort, and God and 
good angels arc with him. Yet he ought not to seek virtue merely for the 
pleasure that will follow it. . . . Prom him who grasps greedily at the re- 
ward of virtue, it will disappear ; he destroys the costly prize, like the child who 
puts into his mouth as food the rose, wliich is so lovely to the eye, or like the 
rude boy who breaks with awkward hands the sweet-toned instrument of music. 

All this is as remote from Tom Paine as it is from Jeremy Bentham. 
In fact, we can overhear one section of well-to-do “ Christians” stigma- 
tising* it as over-refined and transcendental. In his exposition of the 
law of self-sacrifiee, Shelley out- Christianises Paley and Co. to a surpris- 
ing extent. 

By the way, in one of these letters Shelley complains of his being made 
a “ bad Christian” of ; and how ? By a cause which must ever be in- 
sisted upon as one pre-eminently influential on his inner life — namely, 
physical disease. Docs the reader remember Hawthorne's strange and 
suggestive story of the “ Bosom Serpent?” Well, Shelley had such a 
plague, but in no metaphorical incarnation. “ I have been confined two 
days,” he writes to Mr. Graham, in 1816, “with that seq)cnt in my 
bosom — my old complaint. This often renders ray life extremely miser- 
able, and makes me a bad Christian too.” With folds of that kind 
writhing about his heart, how could it beat freely ? how could its action 
he other than irregular, abnormal, spasmodic ? Let him that is without 
sin cast the first stone at this 

One frail form, a phantom amongst men, 

Companionless ; 

but let not him that is without disease. Let all think with love and 
sympathy of that lonely one, 

neglected and apart, 

A herd-abandon’d deer, pierced by the hunter's dart, 
and fleeing astray, with feeble steps, o’er the world s wilderness. Well 
did Alastor describe himself as a love masked in desolation, a power girt 
round by weakness. 

From so limited a scries of letters we will not make further extracts, 
though tempted by some choice monjeaux about Florence and Rome, and 
the life-enjoying spirit of Italy, which Shelley defends against the puri- 
tanic mind of the North, and which he believes to nerve foif toil, and pre- 
vent the ravages of care, and lend graceful buoyancy to life, and reconcile 
man to his destiny — “ the bright episode of a severe epic.” There are 
interesting allusions, too, to Byron*and Ills works, and to some of his 
own progressing compositions. Let every lover of Shelley, or of episto- 
lary excellence, consult the volume itself. These few letters form fresh, 
however scanty, materials for a biography of the writer. 

And such a biography is a desideratum^ now more than ever. A 
biographer is wanted who shall present Shelley in a guise that disfigures 
not the poet, nor offends and perplexes the reader. For confirmed 
Shelleyites Mr. Browning might do, had he the will. But anti- 
Shelley ites require an interpreter of — may we say it? — less Sectarian 
caste. The hour is come, but where is the man ? 
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AN INVOCATION. 

By W. Bhailsford. 

Up in the hawthorn in the dale 
The blackbird tells his loving tale. 

With voice all blithe and free ; 

Bright sunshine on the willow gleams. 

The perch moves softly in the streams — 
Spring ! Spring ! we call for thee. 

The torpid bee, with drooping wing, 

Would fain pursue his ministering 
In orchard crofts and bowers ; 

But ah ! he waits thy cheering smile, 

Whose truth would all his fears beguile. 
And yield him pleasant flowers. 

The violet half opes its eye. 

As if it feared some fate was nigh 
To end its early day ; 

The primrose leaves the mossy beds, 

And wavering every petal spreads 
With perfume for love’s May. 

The snow-flakes melt, the ice is gone. 

Only the winSs sound drear and lone. 

Life trembles in the reed ; 

Only the w'inds in forest trees 
Aw^akc sad echoes from the leas. 

And chill the growing mead. 

Only the winds, they seem to stay. 

As if their part were meant alway 
For recklessness and doom ; 

Come, fairest Spring, come bid them cease, 
And give the slumbrous earth release 
From Winter's freezing gloom. 

We call thee from those regions fair. 

Where all thy sweet handmaidens are. 

Love sighs where suitors weep. 

Hark ! hark ! the notes of Time's old bells 
Would charm thee with their wonted spells. 
So waken from thy sleep. 
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South Austalia is a colony that, up to the present time, has made 
but little noise in the world ; and although we colonists think very highly 
of our fine province, and have also a tolerably favourable opinion of our- 
selves, yet we must sometimes reluctantly acknowledge that we are but 
in our infancy, and not fit to be trusted out of leading-strings. We rattle 
away in our little go-cart” with as much fuss as if wc were driving a 
“’buss,” or conducting a railway-tnun, while our dear old mother-country 
watches us with a smile, and takes anxious care, that in our self-^ufficien^ 
we do not tumble down and break our bones. But if we are not yet nt 
to be breeched in John Bull’s corduroys, if our legs cannot fill John’s top- 
boots, let us at least hope that we have honest John’s sturdy disposition 
and somp of his good qualities ; and among them I think we may lay claim 
to the love of rural pursuits, and some of us are still attached to the old 
English sports of the field. Of course, among colonists generally, the 
grand and all-absorbing pursuit is the chase after £s.d.\ yet some are 
found who prefer the cover side to the counter, and who would rather 
draw a “ gorse” than a “ bill.” I consider an introduction of this sort 
necessary to my account of “ Hunting in South Australia,” to save me 
from the imputation of conceit in my description of days with “ the Ade- 
laide,” and also to impress on my English readers that I believe our 
colonial hounds do not yet rival the “ Quorn,” Having said thus much, 
I, in all modesty, enter on the subject of Australian hunting. 

Two descriptions of game afibrd sport for the chase in South Australia, 
viz., the native dog (an animal resembling a jackall) and the kangaroo. 
There is another kind hunted by foxhounds here, but this I tell as a great 
secret, not to be mentioned at Melton — it ts the emu. 

The native dog runs much like a fox ; he is, perhaps, not quite so fast, 
but he smells quite as nasty, and has great powers of endurance, combined 
with much cunning. He is found everywhere, anywhere, and nowhere, 
for he has baffled us all in our inquiries into his habits. It is always a 
problem where he is to be met with : sometimes he is in a swamp, at others 
on the ranges, and when it suits his humour he pads along the highway. 
His tastes vaiy so much that it is a toss-up at any time you go out whether 
it will be “ a find” or “ a blank.” In figure, the native dog is larger than 
the fox, stands higher on his legs in proportion, is stouter-limbed, wants 
the very sharp nose, small prick cars, and wide whiskers; and, in short, 
is a very much clumsier animal. In colour he is generally a reddish, or 
rather, yellowish brown, though some are met with quite black, and some 
black and white. He has a fine bushy tail tipped with white, which he 
carries over his back when marauding or taking his pleasure, but which 
he puts between his legs when running away from hounds. He has 
a very tough hide, and takes “ a deal of worrying before he gives up the 
ghost. He often counterfeits death, and will get up after being very 
roughly handled, and slink away. He has an Etonian appetite for mutton, 
and, in consequence, is the settler’s bugbear.” 

The kangaroo Is, in my opinion, the Australian stag-rampant ; and 
although he only runs on his two hind legs, yet he can *Uhe pace.” 
His clumsy tail has long been considered of service to him in assisting him 
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to spring in his long jumps, but this is an error ; it may assist him in pro- 
gression, by keeping the balance of his position, but when the animal is 
running it never touches the ground. It assists him to stand erect, and 
when on the defensive, he balances himself on it, and strikes out with 
both his hind legs at the same time. This is not generally known, and 
may therefore be doubted, but I have seen it frequently done, and a dan- 
gerous opponent he is, often ripping up dogs at a single blow. He is 
always found in scrubby country, and is classed, according to his age, 
as the “old man,** the “ forester,” and the “flying buck ;** of course Icon- 
fine myself to the male sex, for no sportsman would hunt an “ old woman” 
if he could help it. In truth, old women are at a discount all over the 
world. The “ flying buck” is the fastest of the three, but, in consequence 
of its artlessness or inexperience, it is less up to the dodges of the “ old 
man** or “forester;** and as the innocent are always victimised, it becomes 
a certain prey to the hounds. 

The emu I really feel somewhat ashamed, as an Englishman and a 
sportsman, to speak about hunting : a bird, a thing with claws and fea- 
thers and a beak ! It sounds badly in the description of a day’s sport to 
say, that after a run of fifty-five minutes, without a check, the hounds 
ran gallantly into a — ^bird ! and that Mr. Such-a-one got the tail fea- 
thers. In England, people shoot birds, or keep them in cages; and I 
think I may say that no one, even with the most vivid imagination, ever 
contemplated tally-hoing a bird out of cover. Such things might 
possibly have happened had Mr. What’s-his-name’s flying-machine come 
into general use ; but on this dull earth, with its round of every-day inci- 
dents, such things were never dreamt of. As, however, I am writing 
from the antipodes, some consideration must be allowed me, and when I 
say that emus have been hunted, and have afforded excellent runs, I 
must not be set down as a drawer of the long-bow, or as a romancer, or 
as anything but a lover of truth. It must be borne in mind, that many 
strange things occur at this end of the world, where we are all turned 
topsy-turvy. 

Before entering further on my subject, I ought to state that the legiti- 
mate chase in Australia has been for years pursued with dogs of a breed 
between the greyhound and some larger dog, producing a kind of 
lurcher, and afterwards much improved ; they are now called “ kangaroo 
dogs.” The large, rough Scotch stagliound has also been introduced 
here, and has been used in the pursuit of the kangaroo. With fast dogs 
of this kind, that bring their game to bay before it is tired out, and when 
it has its strength unimpaired, to act on the defensive, it is requisite they 
should be possessed of power and courage, to attack and overcome their 
quarry. Hunting the kangaroo with these dogs was but a very tame sort 
of sport, requiring little skill or judgment ; a quick ^c, a tolerable seat 
on horseback, and a firm belief in the impossibility of a man’s knocking 
his brains out against a tree, was all that one required. Any knowledge 
of country, of the mystery of making a cast, or of helping hounds in 
difficulty, or, in fact, in anything relating to the science of hunting, was 
quite superfluous ; for in most runs of this sort the dogs and game got 
clean away, throwing out the horsemen after a few minutes’ “ spurt,** 
Nothing, when this occurred, was to bo done but to wait until a dog 
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came back, all covered with blood, and perhaps wounded; and then, if be 
was well-trained, he would “show/* toat is, take the passive ‘‘field” to 
the spot where lay the slaughtered kangaroo. Yet such is man’s love of 
sport, or the name of it, that many persons in their senses have professed 
a relish for this kind of hunting. The first time I followed this sport, I 
was mounted on a mare, with her foal running at her side; when we 
found, I was eager to keep in sight of the dogs, but my mare, having a 
mother’s cares on her mind, was anxious about her progeny, and kept 
turning her head back to look after the foal, utterly regardless of the way 
in which she was bumping legs against the gum-trees. I know not 
how much 1 should have suimred, had she not luckily tumbled over a 
prostrate tree, and thus brought our gallop to a happy conclusion. 

Sometimes it has happened that an “ old man,” or a “ boomer,” stood 
at bay in a water-hole (for they will take to “soil,” like a stag), and the 
horsemen, hearing the barking of their dogs, have amved in time to kill 
him ; this has caused a little excitement, because the kangaroo will attack 

man, and give him a friendly hug, or tear his stomach open with the 
sharp toe of his hind leg. 

Once upon a time, native dogs and emus were hunted in this way* 
The emus gave the best sport, because they were commonly found on the 
plains, and then it somewhat resembled coursing ; but coursing 1 never 
could enjoy ; to see two dogs running after a poor little innocent hare, to 
watch her exertions to save her life, until one quite enters into poor puss’s 
distress, and then to see her chucked up in the air, and caught in the 
mouth of the victorious greyhound, always seemed to me cruel work. I 
am tender-hearted naturally, and must be spurred on to cruelty by the 
“ tally-ho” — by the “burst” — by the excitement of the gallop — by the 
sight of a numerous body of men, seriously bent on breaking their necks, 
riding at everything before them — before I can enjoy the luxury of seeing 
any innocent, helpless animal torn to pieces by a pack of hounds ; and, 
therefore, I dislike coursing, because the hare is killed before one has 
time to get brutal enough to wish for her death. At the same time I must 
confess that I am not insensible to the merits of jugged hare, hare soup, or 
a hunted hare, roasted, and served up with sweet sauce ; but then I should 
like my hare to be tenderly killed — mercifully hunted. But all this is 
digression, and so I vnW now give an account of a day with the Adelaide 
hounds. 

One bright morning in the month of June, about the year 1843, at 
ten o’clock, a.m., a body of horsemen, bent upon having a gallop with 
the Adelaide hounds, assembled on the outskirts of a scrub about nine 
miles north-east of Adelaide. The hounds had arrived before them, 
and were being uncoupled ; the surrounding scenery was extremely wild, 
and as unlike a cover side in England as could well be imagined. A 
thick scrub, formed of a variety of shrubs, extended to the foot of some 
steep and moderately lofty ranges, which were covered with forest timber. 
These shut in the view to the eastward and northward; to the southward 
and westward openly-timbered forest land, in picturesque undulations, 
reached the sea-coast; bright-coloured parrots and parroquets were 
screaming in the gum-kees, or flying about in flocks, their gaudy plu- 
mage glancing beautifully in the sunshine. The magpie was making the 
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woods echo with its deep note, and the laughing jackass {Dacdo gigan^ 
tea) was bursting his sides with his uproanous mirth on the top of soma 
lofty gum-tree — perhaps tickled at the idea of a parcel of men, arrived 
at &e age of discretion, coming out with the determination oS. riding 
fiirioudy after a poor kangaroo. 

When the hounds were uncoupled, they rolled themselres on the g^s, 
and, spreading out, gave one an opportunity of * examining them. They 
were rather of a mixed lot of harriers and foxhounds, did not run at all 
even in size, and were of all colours peculiar to their breed. They were 
much criticised by the assembled company. A portly sporting tailor 
good-humouredly* approved of them, as did also a mousl^hed gunsmith ; 
others of more pretensions, but not a whit more knowledge, found fatdt 
with the size of some of the smaller hounds, and pretended to look upon 
the whole affair as a good joke to them. These were mostly young men, 
whose knowledge of fox-hunting had been picked up in BelVs Life^ and 
whose con-ect idea of hounds had been drdwn from Mr. Aiken’s pictures. 
They generally expended their enthusiasm for sport at the cover side, so 
that they had none left for the run, and were, consequently, thrown out 
early in the day; the real sportsmen looked forward to some fine fun, 
and were determined to enjoy it. The costume of the field was varied 
and peculiar. The master who hunted the hounds, and the wliipper-in, 
were in black velvet caps, scarlet coats, tops, &c. One or two of the 
field likewise sported pink. The jolly tailor was verdant in broadcloth 
in his upper man, and correct in his nether garments and shoeing. The 
gunsmith also delighted in a green cutaway, but his breast glowed be- 
neath a scarlet velvet waistcoat, and bis legs defied the brambles in 
leather gaiters. 

These were the elite of the field. The mob were dressed in shooting- 
jackets, shirt-sleeves, and red shirts, according to the taste, fancy, or 
convenience of each. Every one was tolerably mounted, save one or two, 
who had promoted Timor ponies to the rank of hunters. All appeared 
delighted with the day, the scene, and the prospect of some fon; but 
some were exhilarated, 1 fear, by a less iunocent stimulant. A stock- 
keeper or two smelt powerfully of the rum-bottle, and a spiritual un- 
steadiness in the saddle, coupled with sudden violent outbreaks of mirth 
and bursts of sporting view-halloas, led me to suspect that they had been 
taking their mornings.” But stock-keepers are privileged persons ; 
their natural state is one of drunkenness, their place of worship is a public- 
house, tlieir moral discourse is swearing, and the beverage of their tem- 
perance is rum. 

The hounds at length were thrown into cover ; the “ Hoick in !” with 
a wave of the hand, was the signal for them, and they went to work in 
style. Whatever might have been their faults in outward appearance, 
the moment they were in cover it became evident that they were made 
of good stuff, and were fully up to their business, although it must 
be confessed they did riot a little w'lien they came across a kangaroo- 
rat (an animal about the size of a rabbit) ; but these abounded in the 
scrub, and as the hounds had discovered that their fiesh was well flavoured 
and delicate, I for one, having a little failing that way myself, could not 
blame them for indulging their appetites. Sometimes, indeed, their 
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steadiness was severely tested, when one of these gamey*flavoiired 
gentlemen would jump up in the middle of the pack. I must say, even 
if the character of the Adelaide hounds suffer for it, that when this 
occurred the kangaroo-rat was generally tom to pieces in a very short 
time, and buried in the bowels of the hounds. However, a double thong 
having been ap^died to some of the rioters, and the moral sentence of 

Ware rat!” having been bawled into their ears, they were led into a 
knowledge of their error, and they went steadily to work. After draw- 
ing the scrub in a northerly direction for some time, the “sterns” above the 
brushwood began to ‘-feather,” a “ whimper” or two was heard, followed by 
a rush of the whole pack together, and then a “loud bur^t,” and they were 
away: gentlemen who had been shouted at to “hold hard,” stockmen who 
had been riding over hounds; Timor ponies, with mouths harder than the 
bits that were in them; the coated, the uncoated, the sliirted, the drunken, 
and the sober, now pressed helter-skelter forward through the scrub ; for 
the pace was good, the horses fresh, and the country not difficult to ride 
over. 

But these good tilings did not last. At the end of five miles we came 
into a couiitiy intersected by deep creeks ; the timber thickened, and as 
we began to ascend the hills, the grass-fed hunters showed distress, and 
at last “shut up” altogether. The kangaroo, being determined to cut out 
some work for us, went right over the range ; and the hounds, as if to 
test the goodness of our horses’ lungs and training, breasted the hill at a 
gallant pace, until they came to some stony ground. Here, as if aware of 
the old caution to “ go gently over the stones,” they came to a check, 
which fortunate circumstance gave such of us as were up with them a 
little breathing time, and we were all glad to relieve our horses by dis- 
mounting ; but there was little time for looking about one, for as the 
country improved, the scent lay better. The pace quickened, we crested 
the hill, and were quickly shooting down the other side of it, with as 
much as our horses could do to live with the hounds, who had now got on 
such good terms with the scent that they were careering it breast high 
down to a tea-tree creek. 

Suddenly they all throw up their heads and flashed out like a flock of 
pigeons. There was a screw loose. A lift forward was tried without 
success, and then a circular cast was made, during w’hich a flying buck 
started out of a clump of acacias into the middle of the pack, and every 
one thought that he must be “chopped but although some hounds clung 
to him, he broke his way clean through them, and headed down a gully as 
fast as his long legs could carry him. He had now got us in among the 
hills, and the country became too difficult for many of the field ; we con- 
sequently got very select, and at length even the best mounted were 
thrown out. 

When we again fell in with the pack, they were at fault; some slow 
hunting now commenced, altering gradually as the scent improved, until 
wc were again stretching along at a rattling pace, and at last we viewed 
the kangaroo, dead beat, heading straight for the Torrens river ; the yells 
we all gave would require great modifeatioii to be fashioned into view- 
halloas. We clapped spurs to our horses, cheered on the leading hounds, 
and soon forced our antipodean stag into the river ; here he stood at bay, 
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ducking hound after hound as they attacked him, until, poor fellow, he 
was overpowered by numbers and killed. The spot he had chosen for his 
death-scene was most romantically situated in the rocky bed of the river ; 
high cliffs rose up on each side, their rocky surfaces were covered with 
creeping-plants, some of them in flower; for it must be understood that our 
Australian winter is much like a prolonged English spring. Vegetation 
does not cease, but recommences after the drjjr weather with renewed 
vigour. From inequalities in the cliffs, cassuarmas sprung up, and here 
and there a gum-sapling, or occasionally a fine gum-tree would grow, 
where sufficient space was left for its roots to spread, and the waving forest 
crowned the summits of the cliffs on each side of the river. 

After writing this description, it appears to me that I have failed in 
drawing a very romantic picture of the spot. All I can say is, that there 
were rocks, trees, flowers, and water ; and if my reader cannot make a ro- 
mantic place with those materials, I blush for his imagination. Besides, 
the sun was just “ tinting the sky with his setting hues,” as poets say, 
which in Itself is enough to give a sentimental colouring to the scene. 

The hounds, after having killed the kangaroo, very naturally ate him 
up, all but his tail, which wo claimed as our share, for excellent soup is 
made from it, if placed in the hands of a proper cook, who will not smother 
it in flour or over perfume it with pot herbs. 

Having now finished our hunting, we turned our thoughts and horses’ 
heads homewards. The night was setting in very cold and dark, and a ride 
through the trackless, gloomy forest was anything but pleasant. Moslof 
us wore very hungry, and, as a consequence, some of us were very cross ; 
however, those who were blessed witli good-temper told interestingstories 
of love, and war, and hunting to those who ^vere cursed with crossness ; 
and so we managed to get on very well, and tried to forget how much tlio 
cold was pinching our toes, and hunger was pinching our stomachs. At 
length we arrived at a small house on the roadside, for we had, a short dis- 
tance from this dwelling, come out of the trackless wilderness into the road. 

I quite forget whether tliis house was a law’fully-cstablished house or not; 

I am rather inclined to believe that it was merely a public-house in pro- 
spect; that is to say, that the proprietor honestly intended, at somo very 
distant period, to apply for a licence; in the mean time he carried on his 
business without one — thus saving money and cheating the executive. 
Whether the house was licensed or not, w c were hungry, we were thirsty, 
and we were cold; and the landlord told us that he had pork, porter, and 
a fire. Could any reasonable government imagine that we should inquire 
if he was legally authorised to supply us with these good things ? We cer- 
tainly did not put any unnecessary questions to him, but entered his dwell- 
ing, and with a thankful spirit began to satisfy our hunger, to quench our 
thirst, and to warm our toes. If I can find out that we cheated the re- 
venue, I will, when rich enough, send some conscience-money to the police 
magistrate, and so square the account. This man’s house was built upon 
one of those primitive plans so often adopted in the colonies; the walls 
were composed of wattle and dab, which, being interpreted, means sticks 
placed upright and interlaced, and then covered with mud ; the roof was 
thatched with grass ; it consisted of one room, and, from the confusion of 
miscellaneous articles, and the general slovenliness and discomfort of it, I 
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imagine it much resembled an Irish cabin ; the fowls roosting on the 
beams, and occasionally adding to our supper by generous and unlooked- 
for contributions, strengthened the likeness. Having shipped, or dined, 
or lunched — for the meal was a mixture of the three — we thought ofpa^g 
the reckoning, but none of us had any money. This was an oversight, 
quite unexpected by the landlord, who viewed us with no very pleasant 
Countenance ; but as we could not return him his provisions and porter, 
he made the best of a promise of one of our number to pay him next day. 
We then mounted, and again pursued our way home. Thus ended our 
day’s hunting. 

I will not follow our sportsmen into their homes ; no doubt they were 
tired, and went early to bed, but 1 have some dreamy recollections of 
punch-bowls, of hunting songs, with very loud and very long choruses, of 
rubicund faces — in short, of such things, that I am led to believe that I 
dreamt of the ancient bacclianalian orgies being adapted to modern times. 

The foregoing description, such as it is, relates to hunting the kan- 
garoo. I will now describe a run with a native dog. One day the 
Adelaide hounds met at the dry creek on the plains stretching from the 
eastern hills to the sea-coast, and extending some distance to the north- 
ward ; a large miscellaneous field appeared at the fixture, and as a public- 
hoiiso was close at hand, drams were handed about, in the disguise of 
“jumping -powder,” “spurs in the head,” &c., so tliat before the throw- 
off many were up to the mark, or a thought or so over it. A large assern- 
bla^e of butchers appeared, well mounted and determined to distinguish 
themselves : these “ knights of the shambles” had been devoting the early 
part of the day to the pleasures of the wine-cup, and were in a high state 
of excitement. We drew the sides of the ranges, and in a very short 
time found a “ vixen,” who gave us twenty-five minutes without a cheric, 
and then ran to earth in a “warrabat”* hole. The field rode furiously; and, 
as the hounds got away close to the brush of their fox, the pace became 
tremendous. One of the butchers, mounted on an old grey liorse, cer- 
tainly earned his laurels, for he took the lead, and kept it, riding down 
the steep, stony ranges at a pace that would have frightened any life 
insurance company, if they had his name in their books for a large sum; 
as it turned out, however, his horse’s life was more endangered than his 
own, for he had so pumped the wind out of the poor animal’s carcase, that 
after the run was over he had some fears that his hunter was going to 
give up the ghost, and came to me with a rueful face to ask what ha 
should do, saying he was blest if he didn’t think he’d ridden him rather 
too hard.” If the man wanted any more convincing proofs of such fact 
than those the poor deril of a liorse gave liim, all 1 can say is that he 
must have been of a veiy sceptical disposition ; for the unfortunate animal 
was standing with outstretched neck, distended nostrils, legs straddled 
out^ and bis tail shaking like a drunkard’s hand ; the blood was streaming 
from one of his sides, and his shoulder was scored like a piece of poik 
with the spur. No one could be astonished that the brute showed 
irritability of temper just then, and that he lashed out at every one that 
came near him. I told the frightened butcher to leave him to Tiiue^ 
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who would eidier kill or cure him ; and so the horse recovered ii^ abodf a 
quarter of an hour. This description may appear meagre, but the doff 
took us in a straight line over an open forest, hilly country ; and altboum 
the field ^ tailed” a good deal during the run, yet all assembled at tM 
“ finish.” A run with a native dog is generally short, sharp, and de- 
cisive, although some very strong ones have led us a long dance. 

1 am afraid I have not drawn a very flattering picture of the morals of 
some of the South Australians, for which, however, I am not answerable ; 
nevertheless, I here apologise to all the sober stockmen and moral butchers 
in South Australia for the liberty I have taken with their callings, in 
mentioning them in this sketch. 

With regard to riding to hounds in South Australia, I would make a 
few remarks about the nature of the country tlirough which we have to 
follow our game. Kangaroos, as I said before, are mostly found in scrub, 
in which they will stay ringing” like a hare, unless they are bustled out 
of it at once ; they then take the open forest, generally “ heading” for a 
river or water-course ; and as the country near these scrubs is commonly 
cut up with creeks, these form the only obstacles, in that part of the 
country called the bush, to be overcome when the colonial Nimrod has 
acquired sufficient skill in riding tlirough the forest to avoid knocking 
his head against the trees. 

I was one day out when two of my companions ‘^bit the dust,” or, more 
classically speaking, were ** grassed.” One of them happened to have 
arrived in the colony but a few weeks previously, and not having had 
much practice in bush-riding, he could not keep clear of the trees ; the 
consequence was that he was swept off his saddle by a bough early in 
the run; the other, who was an old hand, and a ** welter-weignt,” 
managed by skilful riding to live mth the hounds, when all the field had 
been shaken off but our two selves. Towards the close of the day we 
were running in view up an open forest fiat, when the kangaroo turned 
into a creek, the banks of which were particularly steep ; tny friend s 
horse floundered at his jump and fell. I, being immediately behind him, 
had to clear his horse’s hind-quarters ; ami, a: I was landing on the oppo- 
site bank, 1 saw my stout companiou on his back in the creek, his legs 
elevated in the air, and radiating in a straight line from his body; and, 
while a crimson blush suffused his countenance, he bawled out to me to 
be quick and pull his legs. As the hounds were now killing their game 
in a water-hole at hand, 1 had leisure to attend to the calls of humanily, 
and, quickly dismounting, caught hold of my prostrate brother-hunts- 
man’s legs, and pulled them to his heart’s content ; fancying that I was 
performing a grand surgical operation, and setting his dislocated hip- 
joints, until he told me that he had merely liad the cramp in his thigh^ 
and that I had quite cured it. Hut while attending to the misfortunes 
of my friend, I had neglected to take care of the horses, and they wisely 
walked off. To catch them again was a w'ork of some trouble, wliich 
having accomplished, 1 returned to the creek, and found my unfortunate 
companion again in need of my assistance ; for he was standing on a 
fallen tree in a water-hole, with a deeper blush than ever mantling on 
his countenance, disputing the possession of tlie kangaroo with the hounds. 
His “cords,” lately so white, were now soiled with mud, wet, and tom ; 
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his body was swayed to and fro in his struggles to rescue the kangaroo’s 
tail from the ravenous mouths of the hounds, and he was on the point of 
being dragged headlong into the water when I arrived to the rescue. 
On seeing me, he implored me to catch hold of his coat-tails ; and, thanks 
to the good “ braidclaith,** os Bailie Nicol Jarvie says, I dragged friend, 
kangaroo, and two couple of hounds to dry land. 

I must now say something about the emu. This is a task I under- 
take very unwillingly, as 1 always set my face against such hunting, and 
have never followed hounds when running an emu, unless in ignorance 
of such game being “ a-foot.” The truth is, that in drawing the side of 
a cover, it sometimes happens that an emu, unseen, will steal away,” and 
the hounds, hitting the scent, will eagerly run him. The absurd manner 
in which an emu straddles along at first starting would set any man 
against seriously hunting it ; for the creature’s tail is sot on somewhat 
in the fashion of a lady’s bustle, and as it toddles away, this part of it 
waggles up and down, and from side to side, like the before-named article 
of female apparel when the wearer is dancing that new-fangled affair 
called the polka. 

I was once out when we were drawing a very dense scrub near the 
sea-coast ; the hounds opened” on a scent, and carried it at a rattling 
pace through the cover. I was riding a young and awkward horse, and 
had much trouble in keeping him clear of the timber, so that I was 
thrown out, and had to run the tracks of the field for seven miles, which 
I did at a gallop, before I could join the first- flight men. The hounds, 
when I came up, were puzzled in a swamp ; but after a sliglit check they 
got cleverly away at a tearing pace, which they kept up for five miles 
further, when we heard from some farmers that an immense emu had 
just passed them. The hounds were therefore whipped off, and we were 
spared the disgrace of killing him ; but he had given us a very pretty 
twelve-mile burst. I once followed hounds for twenty-one miles, with- 
out a check, after an emu ; but 1 dislike the practice, and here record my 
disapprobation of it. 

It is possible that some persons may wish to know if hunting in South 
Australia can be enjoyed with as much zest as hunting in England ; and 
whether the former bears any comparison to the latter. I can only say, that 
when a man of moderate means arrives at the cover side in England, lie sees 
so many dukes of this, and earls of that, and lords of t’other, that he is quite 
ashamed of iiis own insignificance ; but he thinks that when the hounds get 
away, the run, like the grave, will level all distinctions. • 

Here he is mistaken ; for the dukes, earls, and lords, on their thorough- 
breds, only bespatter him with mud as they take the lead of him, and 
keep it ;* and tnen, just as his hunter begins to show distress, they 
mount their second horses, and leave him in the lurch entirely ; and 
so he goes home, without having lived to the ^‘finish,” wishing him- 
self a jolly nobleman, and quite discontented with his present lot; 
possibly he may pack up his traps and come out to South Australia, 
and then, when he appears at the cover side on this side of the world, 
he finds himself quite a swell among us; and during the run he can 
keep with the first flight, and live well with the hounds to the finish. 

It is true, he does not ride over so many fences, damage so much 
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wheat land, break so many hurdles, or do so much mischief of any kind, 
as he would in England, but then he does not get into any squire 
traps,” or have so many falls or actions at law, so that the account is 
nearly balanced. 

If ho likes to see hounds work %vell, and does not hunt merely for 
the excitement of the gallop, he will enjoy the sport in South Aus- 
tralia very much ; but if he wants an ox-fence, or a bulfinch, or a 
flight of rails, to break his neck over, he must not come out here for 
them; although he may occasionally, when the hounds meet near 
Adelaide, fall in with a dog-leg, or a kangaroo, or a cockatoo fence, or, 
probably, with a post and rail ; and it will require all his nerve to put his 
untrained horse at any of these, for the first is formed of logs of wood 
placed to;]:ether in the form of an X, thus X , to clear which requires a 
flying jump. _ • 

I was once out with a very correct field of well-appointed and well- 
mounted men, when one of these kind of fences, like a nobleman’s 
carriage at the opera-house, “ stopped the way my horse, not flying 
his jump, landed on the top of it, staking himself in many places, and 
sending me into the road. 

Tlie kangaroo fences are composed of logs of wood placed close to- 
gether in an upright position, and ugly-looking customers they are 
to manage; there is no compromise with them, and, when facing 
them, you must make up your mind for a clean jump or a regular 
“ burster.” 

The cockatoo fence is of a more accommodating nature than either 
of the foregoing, and is made of forked sticks, stuck into the ground 
as posts, and saplings thrown across them for rails. The height of 
all these is from four to five feet, as is also that of the post-and-rail 
fences. 

I have seen, when wo have met at Glenclg, on the sea-coast^ and 
right in the heart of the fenced country, a field of about twenty well- 
mounted men, most of them in scarlet coats, and all turned out in the 
true old English fashion. I have seen this field taking jthese fences in a 
style that would do no discredit to any provincial hunt at home ; for, 
although, in my foregoing description of dajs with the Adelaide, I have 
stated that the field was a heterogeneous collection of stock-keepers, &c., 
it must be remembered that I date back as far as 1843, when the hunt 
was first established. Since that time the real sportsmen have taken up 
the thing, and we now show at the cover side as correct “ tunis out” as 
could be wished. 
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THINGS m GENERAL. 

AN EPILOGUE TO THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

To take a comprclicnsivo survey of the affairs of this world — by 
whicli we understand those matters only that concern ourselves — it is 
not necessary to soar very high ; the altitude of our desk is sufficiently 
elevated for the purpose. 

From this “ empyrean height” wc proceed to take another bird’s-eye 
vieiv of what has been going on in a general way during the last few 
weeks. 

We are in duty bound, wc suppose, to begin with Parliament — that 
wonderful mountain which has produced so many mice. 

^t would be difficult, generally speaking, for the best-intentioned 
miracle-workers who ever filled a House of Commons, to satisfy the 
mclo-dramatic expectations of the public when once they have been 
raised — as during the recess they are always sure to be — by rumour, 

Upon whose tongue continual slanders ride ; 

and for the first three weeks of the session the universal rule of expect- 
ing very much from the deliberations of parliament, and realising very 
little, was not departed fix)m. 

But he only is wisely expectant who, instead of calculating probabi- 
lities, is always prepared for a surprise. Political events bear a very dose 
resemblance to the tricks in a pantomime. Some change is, from the 
nature of the case, inevitable, but that assuredly will not happen which 
you have every reason to anticipate. Now, all tlie world were, last week, 
looking anxiously for the result of Lord Naas’s motion, which wore an 
aspect so menacing to the existetice of the administration; but the blow 
was delivered, fell short of its aim, and the inevitable government,” as 
Mr. Fox jMaule called it, rode out the storm in tnumph. A short-lived 
one, however, as the next four-and-twenty hours only too clearly showed. 
But before we speak of that which, though a week old, is still the subject 
of conversation, w’e must, in sporting phrase, hark back” to the anti- 
cipations which heralded the session of 18d2. 

It was ssiid, for instance, <9nly a week before parliament met, and while 
the latest of the tliousand-aud-one cabinet councils was being held, that 
the happy family” had become so seriously disunited, that all the owls 
and rats, and other noxious vermin, were to be turned out of the cage, 
and nothing left but respectable animals, whose steadiness of character 
offered a certain guarantee for the propriety of their conduct. But what 
was the fact ? A monkey and a sloth were turned adrift, and the owls 
and rats still kept their places ! A good deal of mischief, and some 
stupidity, were carted away ; but quite enough of both was left to excite 
the apprehensions of the wise, and provoke the anger of the impatient. 
The substitutions were not so much amiss, but in only one instance did 
the ‘‘happy family,” or the public, derive any advantage from the 
change. For the rest, it was all hocus-pocus ; you looked for the pea 
under one thimble, and it turned up under anotner ! So much for the 
expected cabinet changes. 

Slight as they, however, were, they gave rise not only to the amusing 
episode which enlivened the first night’s debate in the House of Commons, 
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but to the catastrophe which has brought the Whig epic so suddenly to 
an end. 

In the recriminatory ^^explanations” which took place between the 
then premier and his ex-foreign secretary, it was broadly laid down by the 
former, that a properly-organised cabinet resembled nothing so much as 
Mr. Albany Brown’s new Marionette Theatre, in which the actors — ^no 
matter how smart and independent they seemed — were utterly incapable 
of performing a single function till set in motion by a power over their 
heads, and that any puppet venturing to act upon its own responsibility, 
was doomed to an ineviable fiasco and its attendant disgrace. It was 
argued, on the other hand, by the ejected minister, that so &r from being, 
as people supposed, a universal firebrand, he had clearly established his 
incontestible right to the title of a wet-blanket, — no brisk lucifer-match, 
but a quiet, sedate extinguisher ; and he showed, in the most convincitig 
manner, that — like the famous Monsieur Jourdain — he had, after all, the 
right to say : ‘‘ Par ma foi, il y a plus de quarante ans que je fais da 
brouhaha sans quo j’en sussc ; ct jo vous suis le plus oblige du monde de 
m’avoir appris cela.” 

The discussion was, on the whole, not so much a question of prin- 
ciples as of politeness, for both sides seemed bent upon proving that they 
had repudiated all their antecedents ; and the only fact of any conse- 
quence elicited by it was, that statemanship and courtesy do not always 
go hand-in-hand : 

Non bene conveniunt, nec in un^ sede morantur.” 

After the men came tlie measures. 

We will take the most notable amongst tliem— the new Reform Bill-— 
a rechauffe of the old hash, converted into an olla podrida. 

It was brought smoking to the table by the chief cook, and the won- 
dering gnests, who had somehow g^t an inkling that there was something 
in the dish to suit every palate, began to lick their lip, like Saucho at 
the wedding-feast of Camacho the Rich ; but, though each got some- 
thing, they also — like the hungry squire — were doomed to disappointment. 
The chef, after saying grace, took off the lid of the o//a, and poured 
forth the contents. 

First came the five- pound franchise, into which the Manchester men 
incontinently thrust their forks, as they no less eagerly did into the 
occupation mnehise, and the forty-shilling tax-payer ; but there was 
nothing else to their taste, and in vain they looked for universal suffrage 
and the ballot 

Then followed a bevy of newly-conglomerated boroughs, that came 
rolling out like dumplings, for which botli Whigs and Tories imme- 
diately began to scramble ; some burnt tlieir mouths, others complained 
that what they got was cold ; and the Conservatives, found that their 
dumplings had notliing in them, and that all the plums were in the 
Cabinet pudding. 

The majority of the Irish, and a few of the English gentlemen, whose 
appetites were keener than their tastes were delicate, made rush at the 
^‘no-property qualification^;” the friends of the Jews congratulated them- 
selves on the oath-abolishing clause ; Mr. Hume, and the out-and-out 
Reformers, with maws capacious enough to swallow anything, bolted the 
little borough of St Alban’s, and “ oped their ponderous jaws ” tovtake m 
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Harwich, Ipswich, and heaven knows how* many more of the disfran- 
chised by anticipation ; but instead of cruncliing this agreeable food, they 
got nothing but the refuse of the olla, the warmed-up legs, wings, livers, 
and gizzards of all the obscene birds that were strangled by Schedule A, 
and tossed into the caldron of 18*32, to be again fished out in the present 
year of grace, just twenty years afterwards. 

And all the while the little man-cook kept rubbing his chin, and 
smiling as complacently as if he had turned out a dinner, irreproachable 
in every particular. 

Such ns it was, however, the various guests prepared to discuss the 
viands, when, like Arid in the Enchanted Island, “ enter Palmerston, 
like a harpy ; claps his w’ings upon the table, and, with a quaint device, 
the banquet vanishes that is to say, the little man-cook disappears, with 
all his marmitnfis, leaving to others the task of ministering to the feast. 

But before we let them go, let us give a Godnspecd to one of the party, 
with the earnest hope that he, at least, may never come back to have a 
finger in the Ministerial pic. 

It was said of an eminent statesman that he possessed the art of so 
softening the pain of a refusal, as to make the disappointed applicant feel, 
when he wdUidrew*, that ho had received a boon. No man living, we 
^vill venture to say, ever fell into such a mistake who was a suitor at 
tke Colonial-office while its destinies w’cre swayed by the mild and con- 
ciliating nobleman, whom nothing but sheer force could ever remove 
from that department. The rule with him w’as, to confer a favour as if 
he were giving physic ; you took it because you wanted it : but the way 
the dose was made up deprived the patient of all the benefit he might 
have derived from the medicine. The only wonder was, how, under such 
circumstances, men could be reduced to such a strait of misery as to seek for 
colonial appointments. What was your fate when you were nominated ? 
Hampered with a load of instructions, as heavy and multifarious as the 
contents of the basket carried by Amine's porter in the Arabian Nights 
— you staggered under your burden, and damaged everybody who came 
in contact with them. 

First you snubbed your colonists, and, having done so, found you had 
“exceeded your authority;” then you administered soft-sawder, and were 
told, in the next despatch, that “the dignity of her Majesty’s government 
was compromised by inappropriate concessions then jrou took “ a medium 
course,” and were reproached with “indecision;” till, like the unlucky 
drummer in the story, qui avait la main malhetireuse, you got bewildered 
altogether, struck right and left, now hard, now soft, without method or 
consideration, and then, perchance, you earned the approval of your chief 
— a fool’s Paradise, which you enjoy^ tiU your dream was broken by an 
Ignominious rccal. 

This was the fate of the civil governor. 

If you chanced to be a military man, trmned in the best school of arms, 
and wearing the well-earned laurels of half a century of honourable and 
distinguished service, you were belaboured with military criticism by one 

That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division or a battle knows 
More than a spinster. 

And worse than this — though the cudgelling of “plunm ignorance” is 
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hard enough to bear'— misrepresentation was added to censure, and every 
fault of home misgovernment was saddled upon the faithful but friendless 
servant. 

But let us change this theme, which grows too sad, 
and turn to something livelier. 

Before we take leave of Parliament, a word must be gpveii to its do- 
mestic arrangement. The ‘‘ restauration ” of the House (a word very 
much objected to by one of her Majesty’s judges, who prefers the truly 
British expression, a cook’s shop,” as more expressive) furnishes inattOT 
for a new version of the feud between “ the belly and the members;” only 
in this case it is not the Members who quarrel with the belly, but witn 
what they put into it, and the price they pay for the attempt to satisfy 
their appetites. 

One honourable gentleman, who has probably gone as near the wmd 
in the qualification-clause as it was possible to do, objects vehemently to 
the quality of his wine. It is neither dry nor mellow, neither nutty nor 
fruity, neither light nor full-bodied. It won’t inspire him with eloquence, 
like the port Mr. Pitt used to drink. When he gets upon his legs after 
dinner, he finds he has nothing to say; and the only thing he recollects is, 
that what he dnnks costs him six shUlings a bottle, and isn’t really worth 
half the money. Another honourable member makes “ prandial ortho- 
doxy” the theme of his discourse, and complains of most heterodox bills 
of rare on Fridays, suggesting that a certain “ beef-and-mutton man” 
should bo struck off the committee, and a well-known lover of stewed 
eels and soupe-maigre take his place, in order to prevent a Homan Ca- 
tholic fast from too literally accomplishing that Church’s intention. 
Finally, a noble lord, who ap])ear3 to add the office of caterer to his 
other numerous einployineiits, rises iu liis place, and instead of moving 
for leave to bring in a bill for providing for some legislative necessity, 
produces a bill of fare, the charges in which he gravely contrasts with 
those made at the Blue Posts, the Rainbow, the Coal Hole, and other 
polite places of post-prandial resort in London, proving to a demonstra- 
tion that “ two chops— one to follow,” can be had “ in that House” for 
the reasonable sum of one shilling ; that eightpence covers the damage, 
there as elsewhere, of “ one sassage, one mashed ’tater, one bread ;” and 
that there really is nothing “infamous” in charging a fourpenny-bit for 
a “go” of gin. 

These gastronomic difficulties discussed, the House addresses itself to 
other social questions. Light and heat, ventilation and decoration, come 
successively on the tapis. The intentions of Dr. Reid are held to be 
“ wicked or charitable” according to tlie bias of the speakers ; and, like 
the Ghost in “ Hamlet,” it is a moot point whether he brings “airs from 
heaven or blasts from hell.” Others assail Sir Charles Barry with praise 
as well as blame, one party extolling the beauty of the mediaeval embel- 
lishments, and another consigning all middle-age ornaments to perdition. 
The objectors are the most numerous. One member sees no advantage 
in substituting old lamps for new ; another thinks that the lights would 
be better inside the House than out of it ; a third inquires if it was the 
architect’s design to brick up “strangers” as the mummy was bricked 
up which they %ldy found in the Speaker’s dining-room ; and a fourUt 
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suggests, that if ladies are admitted to hear the debate, they ought not to 
be concealed behind a grating, like professed nuns or odalisques, but give 
the House- at least the Tight of their countenances, if no light can be ob- 
tained from any other quarter. The alarmists muster in great force. 
Gentlemen are warned against sitting under the lamps, because they leak ; 
and though it may be very advisable to throw oil upon an ang^y discus- 
sion, it is not quite so agreeable to have it poured over your best coat. 
The candelabra arc described as worse than the sword of Damocles: that 
only threatened to drop ; but these fall in real earnest, and find their way 
through the floor of the House, carrying with them any unfortunate 
member who may happen to be w'ithin their range. Mr. Hume is afraid 
of a heavy tumble if he ventures an incautious step — (wo don’t allude to 
his legislative efforts ; they are past praying for) — on the polished marble 
and glazed tiles ; and strangers have a great deal to say against the cold 
stone floors in Westminster Hall — the largest waiting-room in Europe, 
where forty or fifty Saxons” are nightly compelled to stand for hours, 
‘^like so many felons in custody,” till they can obtain admission into the 
gallery of that House from which all the members appear to be so 
desirous of escaping. 

W’e have been long enough pent within the walls of St. Stephen’s ; 
let us change the air, and see what has taken place in other parts of the 
town. 

And first, let us go to the Princess’s Theatre, and see the Keans. 
Here, “ King John ” has been put on the stage in an admirable manner 
as regards costume and scenery, while John the King is better played by 
Charles Kean than ho has been since King John Kemble quitted the 
stage. 

One of the pleasantest things that has happened — except the downfal of 
the Whigs — has been the re-opening of the St. James’s Theatre, with Mr. 
Mitchell’s incomparable troupe of Parisian artistes. The French stage 
has produced many marvels of talent, even in our own time, but pro- 
bably tlie most marvellous of all is that wondrous creature who is still 
called Mademoiselle Dejazet. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. 

Wliat she was a quarter of a century ago — all life, and fire, and wit, 
and sauciness — she still remains. Go to see her in the “Marquis de 
Lauzun,” all ye who wish to know what it was that made society so enter- 
taining in the reign of Louis XV. You have, in Dejazet’s imper^ 
sonation of the gay, reckless hero of the piece, a perfect transcript of a 
class with which, except at her hands, we ore only familiar by tradition. 
How excellent, too, is the acting of Lafont ! Would that our own stage 
could produce one like him ! 

But while we speak of those whoso genius refuses to let them grow 
old, we must not forget that immortal evergreen, that tuneful laurel, 
the untiring Braham. Aged men were boys when he was in the 
zenith of his fame : when Nelson fell at Trafalgar, he sang the hero’s 
monody; when our armies triumphed in the Peninsula, his voice re- 
warded those who could not share in the exploits of their fellow-country- 
men ; when, flushed with victory, the Duke at length returned, his were 
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the notes that loudest hailed the conqueror’s return* And now— -witb^ 
the weight of fourscore years upon his shoulders — a feather-weight for 
him — ‘‘the veteran/’ as he is emphatically called, to distingpiish liim 
from other men, comes boldly forward, and — first assuring Mi*. Stammers 
and the public that be is still “ blessed with health and strength” — 
breaks forth in print to the tune of “ The Soldier tired,” as the prelude 
only to his more legitimate vocal exertions, and “dares agmn the 
field” at Exeter Hall ; and so dares it, that those amongst his audience 
who bear him for the first time, inquire doubtingly who the young man 
is whose voice thrills them with so much pleasure ; and when they are 
told that his name is Eraham, go home unfler the agreeable impression 
that they have been listening to the wonderful tenor’s great-grandson ! 

We can only account for the perpetual juvenility of Mademoiselle 
Dejazet and Mr. Braham by supposing that the lady has long been in 
the habit of wearing the Patent Caestus — advertised, we believe, in the 
fly-leaves of this Magazine — which “ preserves all the vital organs from 
pressure and that the gentleman refuses to indue bis limbs in all other 
integuments save “ Marshall’s Idoncous trousers,” which we are assured 
“can be worn without the aid of braces or straps,” and have that 
“ gi-aceful flow over the boot,” which, like peace of mind, a well-boiled 
potato, or a correct estimate, is “so seldom obtained, yet so much 
sought after.” 

It is, after all, to the daily advertisements we must turn for everything 
that is to bring either consolation or enjoyment. We have been 
threatened — by ourselves — with Invasion, for, to the best of our belief, 
the French have never given the subject a thought, beyond caricaturing 
the Panic in the Charivari -^and, like the serpents’ teeth sown by Cad- 
mus, the numberless letters sent to the Times, are one and all redolent 
of armed men. Every hedgerow in Kent and Sussex bristles with belli- 
gerent hawbucks, cohorts of chaw-bacons encamp upon our commons, 
whole regiments of whapstra ws lie in ambush in our chalkpits ; tlie covers 
are alive with patriotic poachers! Woe to the French if once they ex- 
pose themselves to our smockfrocked and gaitered Guerillas — ^if they 
come within range of the sharpshooters of Surrey, or oppose a front to 
the warriors of the Weald. There is nothing so easy as to convert a 4 
labouring and peace-loving population into a well-disciplined army ; you 
have but to say the word, and the thing is done to your liand. If you 
doubt it, take up the first newspaper you meet with. What do you 
read there ? “For seven guineas only” — the price is too ridiculously 
low to be worth a moment’s consideration — ^}^ou may equip yourself from 
top to toe in a bran-new rifle uniform, of visible or invisible green, 
feuille morte, or any sylvan shade you please ; and for only “ seven 
guineas” more, a weapon is put into your hands that will shoot round a 
comer, and with its conical— or comical — balls, hit everything you aim 
at, the safest objects to bring down being tliose entirely out of sight. 
There k, however, one piece of advice offered by the “Metropolitan 
Rifle Club” connected with these weapons, which wo think somewhat 
superfluous. That body strongly impresses upon all other clubs through- 
out the kingdom the necessity for having only one bore* There was little 
need of this suggesticn ; the recommendation was a fait accompli — there 
is but “ one bozi” already, and that is the whole riflo-humbug; itself. 
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Stock, lock, and barrel, it is as citing a nuisance as the converse of its 
own purpose, the peace-patter of Cobden. If we must have riflemen, 
let us organise them in true military fashion — let them be real soldiers, 
not amateur sportsmen — model them after the fashion of “the fighting 
division” in the Peninsula, and then we shall know how to give a good 
account of the enemy when it falls to our lot to deal with him. 

Having settled the point about “consolation,” let us see what the 
advertisements offer us in the way of enjoyment.” 

Electro -biology is supposed by many not only to possess extraordinary 
virtues, but to exhibit vast attractions. Of its virtues, our opinion is 
about as exalted as Falstaff*^ idea of Dame Quickly ’s womanhood ; and 
with respect to its attractions, when vre can discovfir what pleasure there 
is in paralysing the functions of the weak, or in neutralising the faculties 
of those whose memory, will, and ordinary sensations have already been 
inpaired by disease, wo shall be very hap[)y to commend the new 
“ science.” Meanwhile we leave this “ enjoyment” to that part of the 
community for whom Nature has no charms till she has first been ex- 
hausted and then galvanised. 

We had hoped that the flea-bitten public had had enough of that kind 
of gratification, but it seems we were wTong. There is a certain indivi- 
dual, calling himself Herr Leirdersdorf, ivho announces the removal from 
one part of the town tp another of “ a cabinet” which, he says, “ have 
gained for him so much renown.” W’hen these words first caught our 
eye, we paused admiringly. “ Who is Herr Leirdersdorf?” we asked. 
“ Is that a German designation — a nom de guerre of the penultimate 
Foreign Secretaiy ?” He, we know, has just removed a Cabinet, and a 
good deal of what the world calls “ renown” has accrued to him by the 
act ; but Hen* Leirdersdorf takes credit to himself — not for the removal, 
but the article removed, a thing quite out of the question. We must 
examine the matter a little closer. We do so, and then discover that tlie 
Cabinet he alludes to is a collection of “ Russian fleas!” Every traveller 
north of the Vistula knows by fatal experience how easily such a collec- 
tion may be made. The very first bed he sleeps in — no, not sleeps, 
that is impossible — lies down upon, in the dominions of the Czar, will 
convince him in less than five minutes that Russian fleas are no rarity, 
nor, unless he is strangely minded, will he count them among the paternal 
blessings diffused over that mighty empire. If questioned as to the legi- 
timate uses of Siberia, the tortured traveller would unhesitatingly say 
that it was the proper place to tvhich his midnight companions de- 
served to be banished ; no hatred of his species could be strong enough 
to induce him to wish them further south.' And yet the painstaking 
Leirdersdorf has actually taken the trouble to import a cargo of Russian 
fleas ! How he accomplished his task we will not stop to inquire. Let 
us hope that when he did so, his motive was — to civilise them ! 

But in discussing the merits of this fashionable collection, we find our- 
selves on the threshold of that Emporium of Entertainment, “ Saville 
House,” in Leicester-square. We could scarcely have brouglit our 
homily more appropriately to a close than at a spot where the public can 
80 readily forget what is not atti'octive elsewhere. Entrez done, Mes- 
sieurs et Dames. Happiness is cheap at a shilling ! 
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THOMAS MOORE. 

A spring now he is deadl— 

Of what?-7-of thorns : 

These may grow still, but, ah! what Spring beside! 

» 

The death of a great poet is felt as a national calamity ; it sends 
pang into every circle,' and scarcely a family whose hearth docs not seem 
for the time desolate. His name, cherished, loved, familiarly spoken, 
belonged to all, as that of a friend and brother. A thousand recollec- 
tions are mixed up with his thoughts, which have been adopted, natu- 
ralised, repeated involuntarily By countless admirers, of whom, in his own 
secluded, peaceful retreat, the object of such fervent regard probably 
never dreamt. If this be the case with all the great authors whose fame 
is world-wide, how truly is it so with him whose death comes with the 
chilling wipds of March. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or frost to flowers tliat their gay wardrobe wear 
^heii first the white thorn blows — 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss I 

Moore the poet is dead ! Why do we grieve so much to hear the 
knell, since it is merely a signal of peace after long suffering, a close of 9 
pain and sorrow — the last^ sound that ends a tale of lingering, wearing 
affliction ? We should rather rejoice than mourn that the spirit which 
has, alas ! too long hopelessly struggled to release itself from its earthly 
trammels, is free at last : but the word Death” is so startling, so annihi- 
lating to Hope, that vainly we strive to suppress tlie painful sense df 
regret, but feel as if there had been no cause for mourning till now, 
although that eloquent tongue has long been mute — that melodious voice 
long silent, which, for more than half a century, breathed the very soul 
of music into the world we have lived in. 

Yes— grief will have way. 

We have paid his memory the tribute of our tears ; let us endeavour 
BOW to do homage to his genius. 

That genius, shines forth under every possible aspect, changing its out- 
ward form with the varying impulses of the poet’s career, but, in all 16 
phases, ever true to itself. An outline of his life will assist us in carry- 
ing on our subject; 

Thomas Moore was bom on the 30 th of May, 1780, in ^Aungier- 
street, DuUki, where his father carried on a small trade in spirits and 
gi'ocery— condition of life which the poet never thought to conceal or 
mystify, though he might have churned the army as his, pi;^mtof^S 
April^y6u xciv. no. ccclxxvi. 2 c ' . 
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profession^ for his father, /p'owing tired of a business which was not 
unremunerative, obtained a quartermaster’s commission, and in that 
capacity did the state some service.” Of his 'parents, Moore always 
spoke in the most affectionate terms, and in the Preface to the Col- 
lected Edition” of his works, he says : “ At home, a most amiable father, 
and a mother such as in heart and head has rarely been equalled, fur- 
nished me with that purest stimulus to exertion — the desire to please 
those whom we, at once, both love and respedt.” Another record of his 
love for his mother — the holiest tie that links us to earth— is also to be 
found in those exquisite lines beginning, “ They tell us of an Indian 
tree,” which he wrote in a pocket-book in 1822. That he was not 
ashamed of his father’s original calling, though he no doubt thought him 
above it, the following anecdote sufficiently testifies. When introduced 
by the Earl of Moira to the Prince of Wales, soon after the publication 
of his translation of “ Anacreon,” his royal highness inquired of the 
poet whether he 'were not the son of Dr. Moore, the author of “ Zeluco ?” 
“ No, sir,” replied Moore, without hesitation ; my father was a grocer 
in Dublin.” 

To the parents whom he thus loved and honoured, the poet was in- 
debted for that inappreciable benefit, a good education. He was sent, in 
the first instance, to an excellent school, kept by a Mr. Whyte, who, 
thirty years before, had been the preceptor of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
— less advantageously to the pupil than in Moore s case —for after about 
a year’s trial, the future orator, dramatist, minstrel,” was dismissed by 
his tutor as “ an incorrigible dunce.” 31oore, however, was one of Mr. 
Whyte’s favourite scholars — Ins ** s/ww-schohr/^ as he himself says; 
and the development of his poetic faculty received early encouragement 
from his master, wtio had a passion for private theatricals, and was a 
great writer of those happily exploded excrescences, called prologues and 
epilogues. Like Pope, Moore “ lisped in numbers but he observes, 

“ at ivhat age I began to act, sing, and write, I am really unable to say.” 
It must have been very soon, for he figures 9n the playbill of a private 
theatre, as an epilogue-writer, in the year 1790, and he tells us that he 
even thinks he had written something earlier than that. But ho first 
appeared legitimately in print in the “Dublin Anthologia” of 1793, 
'•where he was welcomed as “ our esteemed correspondent, T. M.” In the 
following year he addressed a sonnet, in tlie same magazine, to Mr. 
Whyte, and — though these attempts are said to have promised no 
more than Byron’s earliest efforts — thenceforward the poet’s vocation 
was fixed. 

From Mr. Whyte’s school he was transfciTcd to Trinity College, 
Dublin ; tlie restrictions on the Roman Catholics, in whose faith the young 

J )oot was born, having been so far modifier!, in 1793, as to admit of his 
)eing “ among the first of the young Helots of the land who hastened to 
avail themselves of the new privilege, of being educated in their country’s 
university.’* Here he became an earnest student, but no less zealously 
did lie worship the — ^not “thankless” muse, and after this guise: “It 
was, I think,” he says, “ a year or two after my entrance into college, that 
a masque, written by myself, and of which I had adapted one of the Sf'!?2es- 
to the air of Haydn’s Spirit-song, was acted, under our own 
in Aungier-street, by my elder sister, myself, and 
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persons. The little drawing-room over the shop was our grand place of 

representation, and young , now an eminent professor of music in 

Dublin, enacted for us the part of orchestra at the pianoforte.” But be* 
fore he ventured on the masque,** he had trained himself to loftier flights 
than a tributary verse to his quondam schoolmaster ; for the same year 
that witnessed the production of the sonnet to Mr. Whyte, saw also his 
first translation, or paraphrase, rather, of the Fifth Ode of Anacreon ; 
and the praise which lie received for this, and other versions of odes of the 
Bard of Teos, stimulated him to complete the translation, which gave the 
youtliful poet his first sobriquet. 

Moore remained at the university, diligently working at his labour of 
love, and, moreover, hiving knowledge with each studious year,’* till 
1799, when, at the age of nineteen, he left Ireland for the first time, and 
proceeded to London, “ with the two not very congenial objects, of kcep« 
ing my terms at the Middle Temple, and publishing, by subscription, my 
translation of Anacreon.** Along these parallel, but widely dissimilar 
paths to fame, he could not have travelled far, as we hear no more of 
Themis, though much of the Muse ; and the probability is, that he soon 
abandoned the law for the more “ cougeniar* occupation of the poet, 
having succeeded, in 1800, in finding a publisher for the Anacreon. 
Moore’s reputation was made at once by this production ; scholars ad- 
mired his learning and critical skill, and poets hailed another master of 
the lyre. II faisait fortune^ also, in society, where his sparkling wit and 
graceful verse made him an ever-welcome guest ; and, befriended alike by 
Prince and Peer, he was soon lance in the most brilliant circles. It was 
an intoxicating and dangerous world for one so young ; and much, under 
the circumstances, may fairly be said in extenuation of the poems which 
he published, in 1802, under the iissumcd name of Thomas Little, the 
second sobriquet by which he was distinguished. In spite of the licence • 
by which they w'cre blemished, and for which no one, afterwards, was 
more sorry than himself — witness the alterations and omissions in the “Col- 
lected Edition” — there was so much of the real poetic fire in them, that 
his popularity, if not his fame, was greatly increased by their publication. 

While it was in its zenith, the young poet, through the instrumen- 
tality of his kind friend, Lord Moira, received the a[>pointmcnt of registrar * 
of prizes in the Bermudas ; and for those beautiful islands lie sailed in the 
Phaeton frigate, on tlie 25th of September, 1803. The memory of the 
shores 

Where Ariel lias warbled, and Waller hai stray’d, 
has been embalmed by Moore in verse of exquisite sweetness, v/itli all that 
fidelity which marks the hand of a master, livery poem that he has de- 
voted to “ the Summer Isles” is an absolute picture ; the coral groves 
shine through the azure waves, the perfumed air breathes through the ^ 
orange-bowers ; the many- tin ted birds people the lonely glades as vividly 
in the poet’s lines as in Nature itself. We have Basil Hall’s testimony 
to the exactness of Moore’s descriptions of the scenery, and are ourselves 
in a position to vouch for their accuracy. For this, if for no other reason, 
t.hfi,goet’s visit to the Bermudas is ever freshly remembered th?re. There 
groeSy— where his name has been given to a tine old cala- 
mystify, ihoiirf more joyous alfresco meetings tfaaH any>^ 

jlpfil v<Jl. cluster which make up the Summer Isles. 

2 c 2 
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It lies on the eastern shoi’c of the Bay of Wulsinghani, and imagination 
cannot picture a more delightful rcti'eat wlien the sun is sinking in the 
west. High rocks, covered to the suininit with thickets of fragrant cedar, 
and from whose interstices spring the graceful coHee-plant, make a barrier 
on that side ; and beneath the rocks, groves of orange, and lemon, and 
pomegranate, interspersed with the broad-leafed banana, and the feathery 
palmetto, form a glowing border to the thick, elastic greensward, at one 
extremity of which rises “ Moore’s calabash-tree.” At a short distance, 
the ripple of the sea breaks gently on the ear, and overhead is one expanse 
of purest blue. It is altogether a place 

For love to sigh in, 

For bards to live and saints to die in. 

Of this tree Moore speaks in those exquisite lines to his friend Joseph 
Atkinson, beginning, 

’Twas thus, in the shade of a calabash-tree, 

^N'itli a faw who could feel and remember like me, 

The charm that, to sweeten my goblet, I threw, 

Was a sigh to the past, and a blessing on you. 

In the preface to the second volume of the “ Collected Edition,” he ad- 
verts with much pleasure to the fact of his name being still a household 
word ill “ tho remote Bermudas,” and makes mention of one of the large 
shell-fruits of ‘‘ the cal abash- tree” which a young officer, quartered there 
some years ago, caused to be fashioned into a goblet, ‘‘ tastefully 
mounted,” w'itli an appropriate inscription, and which he subsequently 
presented to the poet. J3ut the bard has not added a fact which we 
happen in be aware of, his modesty preventing allusion to it, that on the 
brim of the goblet w ere engraved tlio w'ell-knowii lines : 

Brink of this cup ; you'll find there’s a spell in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of inortolity ; 

though, in a letter to the donor, he expressed his almost boyish delight at 
receiving this simple token of regard and respect, and earnestly invited 
his young fiieiid to visit him at Sloperton, and “ drink of this cup” — au 
invitation which, we suppose, was not neglected. 

From Bermuda, after writing, amongst many others, those charming 
lines to Non, 

Well, peace to thy heart, though another’s it be, 
which he embodied in his “ Farewell,” Moore proceeded to North Ame- 
rica, leaving behind liim a deputy, who, in after years, was doomed to 
“ work him much annoy and, while on the St. Lawrence, gave to the 
world the celebrated “ Canadian Boat-Song.” There has been some con- 
troversy respecting the origin of this air ; but, from a letter published in 
the Times a short time since, it would appear that the French have little 
right to claim it. The writer, Mr. Ellis, of Brighton, says : “ I believe 
it is currently understood that the original of the music in question ia 
Scottish ; but I find it, in my copy of * National Airs,* under the title 
of ^ Canachon,’ attributed to Avison, the Newcastle musician, who died in 
1770. Probably Avison harmonised the ancient air, and hence it was 
affiliated upon him. The music of Avison’s air possesses all the oharaoi 
and character of the national melodies of Scotland.” 

On Moore’s return to England, a storm of criticism on his Odes and 
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Epistles” awaited him, headed by Francis Jeffery, with whom, in conse- 
quence, he fought the bloodless duel which Lord Byron afterwards satir- 
ised in his justly-provoked but indiscriminate onslaught. As a set-off to 
this criticism, Moore says he was also greeted by a letter from Stockholm, 
informing him that the Princes, Nobles, and Gentlemen who cqmposed 
the General Chapter of the most Illustrious, Equestrian, Secular, and 
Chapteral Order of St. Joachim” had elected him a knight of that 
Order. But he seems to have thought the honour of knighthood more 
damaging than the criticism* for he declined the one and defied the other; 
realising, in the end, two fast friends in his literary antagonist and noble 
satirist. 

Having referred to Lord Byron, we shall slightly anticipate the 
period when their acquaintance beg^n, to speak of the manner of it. It 
had its origin after a somewhat Irish fashion. On the 1 st of January, 
1810 , Moore, finding himself aggrieved by an offensive passage in the 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” addressed a letter to Lord 
Byron, demanding the retractation of an Imputation under which no 
gentleman — and least of all an Irish one — permits himself to lie. 
Lord Byron had just left England for the shores which he immortalised 
in the two first cantos of “ Chllde Harold,” and Moore's letter was en- 
trusted for delivery to Mr. Hodgson ; but it never reached the wandering 
hard until after it had been referred to in another phase of the cor- 
respondence between the two poets. A year and a half elapsed before 
Lord Byron returned to England, and, in the inteiim, Moore had taken 
upon himself “ obligations, both as a husband and a father, which make 
most men — and especially those who have nothing to bequeath — less 
willing to expose themselves unnecessarily to danger.” But ho felt it due 
to himself to follow up his first request of an explanation, though, in 
doing so, he resolved upon adopting such a tone of conciliation'hs should 
not only prove his sincere desire for a pacific result, but show his entire 
freedom from any angry or resentful feeling in taking the step. The death 
of Lord Byron’s mother delayed his purpose for a time ; but as soon as 
decency permitted, he. wrote, referring to his former letter, expressing 
some doubts of its having been forwarded, and re-stating the question in 
nearly the original words. Lord Byron, in his reply, disclaimed any in- 
tention of insulting Moore ; and several letters passed between them, with 
a little more of the aigre-doux in them, on Lord Byron’s part, than 
Moore altogether liked. However, he finally declared himself “ satisfied 
and, upon this avowal, Lord Byron at once frankly reciprocated the ad- 
vances made towards a more friendly understanding, and, through the ,, 
medium of Mr. Rogers, a meeting was effected — in which Thomas Cainp-:<«' 
bell participated — ^which established a friendship that was never broken. 
The narrative of this occurrence is told by Moore with the utmost impar- 
tiality and frankness, and the whole transaction reflects credit on both the 
parties concerned. 

Although the “ Irish Melodies,” which placed Moore at the head of all 
modem lyrists, were commenced in 1807 , it is not in that character that 
we purpose ^et to speak of him, his earlier satirical effiisi.*:)ns claiming 
precedence in the order of publication. He began, in 1808 , wi^ two 
short poems called ** Corruption” and “ Intolerance,” and these^wime fid- 
lowed by “The Sceptic,” all in “the stately, Juvenalian style eff satire.” 
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The vein was, however, too serious for one of Moore’s lively tempera- 
ment, and they met with little success; the poet, therefore, seized a 
lighter weapon, which he handled with a skill and efficiency that left him 
without a rival. “ The Twopenny Post-bag,” written under the pseudo- 
nyme of “ Thomas Brown the Younger,” was the first that appeared, to 
be followed at intervals by “ The Memorial to Congress,” and “ The 
Fudge Family and never did satire more enliven “ the town” than these 
productions. 

Unrivalled in caricature, unapproached id lively sarcasm, unmatched 
in epigrammatic satire, — with wit, bright, sparkling, ready, and ceaseless, 
which sprang up at every moment when he turned towards the side of 
humour, — this part of his wondrous talent was always directed against 
meanness, injustice, untruth, and deceit, with an aim so unerring 
that every shaft told. Laughter irrepressible follows every phrase, every 
epithet, in tliesc humorous poems, so wcll-placcd, so telling, so comic, and 
so appro] )riate are his pictures ; and it is little wonder that those who Avere 
galled by his arrows, should have tried to turn the tables against him by 
accusing him of ingratitude. But the charge was made in vain. In the 
days when “ Punch” was not, Moore’s pungent hits at ‘‘reigning” follies, 
delivered in brilliant verso, found an echo on every tongue, and did at the 
time what the pencil of Leech and the prose of his collaborators do now, 
showing at a glance the coiiiie side of ev(Ty event, and never failing to 
bring forth as vividly the ridicule appropriate to the subject. But against 
the accusation of ingratitude — as it relates to the then Prince Regent — 
Moore successfully defends himself. In what did the obligations consist 
which he owed to “ Big Ben The acceptance of a dedication, two 
dinners at Carlton House, and an invitation to the great fitem 1811, 
where golden asses bore the salt, and fishes — before they were killed by 
late lioiffs and claret — swam down the middle of the table. Moore 
admits that lie was wrong in quizzing the absurdities which accompanied 
the prince’s hospitality, but wdio shall accuse him of wrong in showing 
up the vices of one of the most sensual men who ever occupied a royal 
station ? 

Much of Moore’s satire, liowever, though overflowing with wit, was 
harmless enough. Take, for instance, the portrait of the Meca3iias of 
tailors, sung by a chorus of that long-suffering community : 

Some inonarchs take roundabout ways into note, 

But 11 is short cut to fame is — the cut of his coat ; 

Philip’s son thought the world was too small for his soul, 

While our Regent's finds room in a laced button-hole! 

Moore hit the Regent harder than this, it is true, in “Tom Crib’s 
Memorial,” but then — the subject required it. 

The leading characteristic of Moore’s satire, after all, was fun. He 
revelled in it with all the keen sense of enjoyment which belongs to his 
country, and both the “ Memorial” and “ The Fudge Family” will long 
attest — the latter as long as fun is relished — the ludicrous aspect under 
which he presented his subject. Dynasties may change, revolutions subvert 
all previous forms of government, but the “ race of Jack Sprats,” as 
h^&cetiously calls the French, remains in all its essential absurdities 
unaltered. The “ old counts sipping beer in the sun” are not, perhaps, 
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so numerous on the Boulevards of Paris at the present day as they were 
at the time Moore wrote, but even now there is no lack of them ; and as 
for the Boulevards themselves, there they are, with their houses of all 
architectures please there is still the same 

mixture of bonnets and bowers, 

• Of foliage and frippery,^flc/ es and flowers ; 

and “if one loves the romantic,” one still 

Jcw-dothcpnieii, like shepherds, reclin’d under trees. 

The costume may vary a trifle, but the Parisians continue the same 
gay, fi'ivoJous, “ liali-savage — half-soft,” people, as Moore painted them 
rive-and-thirty years ago, — and his sketch will be true to the end of 
time. 

As for tlieir cooks, they, fortunately, can never change. Nor is the 
other side of the question only a picture of the past, a mere dissolving 
view. We go to Paris quicker than \vc did, and give ourselves airs as if 
we knew all about it; but the “ jiarfait Anglais” very much resembles 
Bob Fudge, and as for the Miss Biddy s, they are— by the latest accounts 
— as rife as ever. 

If we want “ fun” of another kind, we have only to turn to the 
“ Satirical and Humorous Poems,” which Moore every now and then 
launched in the Times and Morning Chronicle, Mr. Roger Dods- 
worth, “Tlie Sleeper of Ages,” and substitute for Lord Eldon; “The 
Three Doctors ;” “ Saint Butterworth “ The Brunswick Club “ The 
Boy Statesman ;” “ The Song of Old Puck and the “ Grand Dinner of 
Type and Co.,” are amongst the number that ciwd on our recollection 
as we write ; of these, each is as good as the other, and all arc brimful 
of wit and “ malice,” as the French understand the term. 

But however amusing the satirical verse of Moore, we must not suffer 
it to detain us any longer from his highest attributes as a poet. 

As early as the year 1797, when Moore was only seventeen, the desire 
arose within him to wed the Melodies of his native land to words that 
should tell the stranger not only what was her hidden wealth of music, 
but what were her griefs, her sufferings, and her aspirations. Political 
feeling, kindled by the enslaved condition of Ireland, and fanned by the 
eloquence of Robert Emmet, and other enthusiastic young men of that 
day, influenced the poet’s design even more fully than the desire to culti- 
vate bis art ; for the first expression of the sentiments which he afterwards 
embodied in his undying verse was, he confesses, of a very different 
character. 

“ Though fully alive,” he says, “ to the feelings which such music 
could not but inspire, 1 had not yet undertaken the task of adapting 
words to any of the airs ; and it was, 1 am ashamed to say, in dull and 
turgid prose that 1 made my first appearance in print as a champion of 
the popular cause.” 

But the thought once implanted in his mind, that he should one day 
be the minstrel of his country, the voice of her sorrow and. her wrongs 
had taken too deep a root to be abandoned, and in about ten yean frqm 
the period we have just spoken of, the intention assumed a nol aid 
practical form. It was in 1807 that Power, the music-publishW, who 
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earned his share of fame — and, wo are glad to add, of fortune— by the 
transaction, put forth the announcement that Sir John Stevenson had 
undertaken me arrangement of the national airs of Ireland, and that, 
“ in the poetical part,” he (Power) had “ promises of assistance from 
several distinguished Literary Characters, particularly from Mr. Moore, 
whose lyrical talent is so peculiarly suited to such a task.” ' 

Whoever the distinguished literary assistants might have been, whom 
Mr. Power did not mention, they appear to have wisely declined from 
competing with one who was now in his real element, and who showed 
in the first number of the publication that the Irish Melodies” must 
henceforth be inseparably associated with the name of Moore. It has 
been asserted by a critic in a recent and, on the whole, an impartial 
notice of the poet’s works, that the “ Irish Melodies” are ‘‘ declining in 
popular estimation,” and that they are not particularly Irish.” W’e 
very much question the fact of there being any decline of “ popular 
estimation,” for the sale of the ‘‘ Melodies” has, we believe, no jot 
abated of the steadiness which made them “Household Words” from 
their very outset; and, as to the quality of the verso, if it be not to all 
intents and purposes “ Irish,” we should be glad to know what it is ? 
In what category are we to place “ The Harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls,” “ Though the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see,” “Let 
Erin remember the days of old,” “Like the bright lamp that shone in 
Kildare’s holy fane,” “ Though dark are our sorrows, to-day we’ll forget 
them,” and twenty more that we could instance in a moment? True 
popularity is not to be measured by the public appetite for novelty. If 
the fashion of the hour were the sole tost of poetic excellence, Mr. Bunn’s 
last libretto would qualify that gentleman to take the pas of all the 
lyrists who ever lived, from Anacreon and Tyrtmus down to Burns and 
Beranger. 

The critic wdiom we have alluded to, says further : “ The strong pro- 
bability is, that ‘ When Willie brewed’ and ‘ Poor Tom Bowling’ will 
be in the full tide of their popularity and every-day use, when ‘ Rich and 
rare’ and ‘ Oh, breathe not his name’ will be unsung and forgotten.” 
We arc not, for our own parts, in the habit of hearing either “ Willie” 
or “ Tom Bowling” made musical or unmusical in society or elsewhere, 
and think that as far as such illustrations arc to the purpose, both Bums 
and Dibdin have had their day as well as Moore ; but the real question 
is, What survives ? Ask a lady to sing you a song, giving her free 
choice, and “ the strong probability is,” not that she will burst forth 
with “Scots wha ha’e,” or “Remember thee ! yes, while there’s life ip 
this heart,” but that she will favour you instantaneously with “Trab, 
trab or, peradventure, an Etliiopian melody, because such things have 
their “ full tide” of “ popularity,” as well as immortal verse. No ! the 
voice of Song, when once it has been freed, can never again be mute, 
and the melodies of Moore have left an echoing chord in every breast that 
has once been awakened to their charm ! How could it be otherwise with 
one, of whom an able writer in the Athenceum (No. 1272) has thus 
truly said : “ The Irish melodist has his own place, his own pedestal, his 
Ojpm posterity — which will endure so long as any musicians in our land 
love eloquence and imagination, passion, and fancy.” WThen these qua- 
lities are no longer appreciated, Moore — or Bums or Beranger, will be 
forgotten, but not till then! 
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Other poets may have shown greater power, greater correctness, greater 
sublimity in their more sustained flights, biit to none was ever given so 
full a gift of sweetness, none ever possessed a fascination of numbers, 
able 

to take the charmed soul 

And lap it in Elysiuii), 

equal to the autlior of the “ Irish Melodies.” 

Byron, • 

Tlie grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme, 

ruled the world of poetry Hi his day ; but Moore charmed Byron, and 
there exists no true worshipper of Song — not one who is capable of feel- 
ing the miraculous and indefinable power of melody, who has not 
trembled 

To his heart s core — nay, to his heart of hearts, 

beneath the passionate emotions conjured by the winged words of the 
“ Bard of Erin,” sent forth from his own fervent soul — as a bird sings 
in early summer — because he cannot control the overflowing torrent of 
music within him. 

When Moore sang his own songs — and we have often heard him in 
days now long gone by, though the memory of that time is still “ green 
in our souls’* — the effect he produced on liis bearers was such as to realise 
the talcs of minstrels in the days of old, whose power could stir the inmost 
recesses of the heart — inspire to war, to daring deeds, excite love, hatred, 
contempt, revenge, or tenderness, as the mood might be : now, like 
another TailJcfer, urging to the fight, now wailing the woes of his 
country, and melting the coldest hearts to tears ; now withering the 
treacherous and the })roud with scornful words that stung like aspics ; 
then, soft as summer dew, sighing of love as none beside could sigh or 
sing ! Who does not remember the enchanting tenderness that w on them 
in “ I’d mourn the hopes tliat leave me the glow of friendship that 
was awakened when he sang, “ And doth not a meeting like this make 
amends the passionate sorrow' excited by lieniemher thee ! yes, while 
there’s life in this heart the patriotism roused by “ Erin, O Erin 
the sense of abasement caused by “Weep on, w'cep on, your hour is 
past or the shudder of contertipt he could not repress in listening to 
the blighting words : 

Go, Ro j ’tis vain to curse, 

’Tis weakness to upbraid thee ; 

Hate cannot wish thee worse 
Than guilt and shame have made thee ! 

who, too, has not wept when “ Oh, breathe not his name !” — suggested 
by a passage in Robert Emmet's dying speech was heard, or failed to share 
the grief enshrined in the supposed “ Appeal of the Irish peasant to his 
mistress” — in reality, the illustration of the Prince Regent’s desertion of 
his political friends, which Byron told Moore was “one of the best 
things”” he ever wrote ? 

We might multiply such questions till “ the crack of doom.” 

The “Melodies” once begun, extended eventually far beyond the 
original limit, and to the “ National Airs” of other countries besiej^s 
Ireland; have been married to words that bring back the sweetest '^lasocia- 
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tions whenever they are breathed. Need we mention All that’s brig^ht 
must fade,’’ Flow on, thou shining; river,” ‘‘ Oft in the stilly night,” 
“Pence be around thee!” “ Take hence the bowl,” or the “Farewell 
to Theresa’*? These songs — save in the individual feeling which made 
the others Irish — aic as popular as any of their predecessors. 

But, while engaged on this “ labour of Jove,” the poet was not unmind- 
ful, that to acquire a right to that title in its most exalted sense, he must 
compiosc a work conqflete in itself, by the authorship of which alone pos- 
terity might have the right to judge him ; and silently and assiduously he 
set about storing his mind with that lore, witH whose illustration his own 
bright fancy and graceful imagery so readily allied themselves. “ Im- 
pelled hir more by tlie encouraging suggestions of friends than by any 
contidcnt prom[)tlngs of bis own ambition,” he chose, in 1812, an Oriental 
subject ; and in “ Lalla Rookh” produced a poem, which, for its truthful- 
ness of description, its exquisite sweetness of versification, its tenderness 
and its fire, and — more than all — for its perfect identification with the 
tone and colour of Oriental poetry, has never been surpassed, even by those 
native bards of the East, who liave left us tlieir thrilling tales of Leila, of 
Zuleiklia, and of Shirecn. Twenty separate editions of “ Lalla Rookh” 
attest alike the siirccss of the poet and the well-placed confidence in his 
fame of the liberal purchasers of the poem. Moore sjiys liinisclf, that for 
this work he received “ three thousand guineas but, it has been added, 
“ conditionally— on a certain number of copies being sold within a given 
time.’’ Moore a’ppears to have forgotten the precise amount, and the 
qualifying clause is not true; the publishers of “Lalla Rookh,” Messrs. 
Longman and Co., having written only the other day to the Times^ to 
say that the sum paid w’as 3000/., and tliat there were “ no conditions.” 
So thoroughly had Moore established his reputation as a poet of the first 
order by the “ Melodics,” that the world was fully prepared for that which 
should crown his fame ; and, wdiilc “ Lalla Rookh” was in progress, — it 
was not finished till towards the end of 1816 — he received a tribute more 
flattering, it' not more satisfactoi y, than the “ thousands” of Messrs. Long- 
man. It came from tlie poet who held, and still holds, the highest place 
amongst the modern bards of England, and was conveyed in the dedica- 
tion of “ The Corsair.” Witli what right Byron predicted tlie success of 
“ Lalla Rookh,” its extraordinary sale Rapidly justified ; and not its sale 
only, but its reproduction in other languages besides that of the clime 
where the scene of the principal episode, “The Fire-worshippers,” is laid; 
for it is no less strange than true, that the poem was— in part, if not 
wholly— translated into Persian ! 

Moore had been resident at Mayfield Cottage, near Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshire, during the years which he had given to the composition of 
the “ 3IeIodies” and “Lalla Rookh;” but, in 1817, he removed to Slo- 
perton, near Devizes, where, a quarter of a century afterwards, ho closed 
his earthly career. • In that year, while in “ the true holiday mood,” 
which is one of the rewards of successful labour, he accepted the invita- 
tion of his friend, Mr. Rogers, to accompany him to Paris, to make ac- 
quaintance with that gay capital, and renew the friendship of earlier years, 
at Donuington, with the amiable and estimable head of the house of 
Orleans. The “professional” result of Moore’s visit to Paris was the 
“Fudge Family,” which proved so attractive to the English public, that 
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for some time, in the race Si successive editions, it kept pace with 
Rookh.” 

It was, as we have already seeo, a characteristic of Moore to identify 
himself completely, in his poetry, with the places of which he wrote. 
Every inch of his own ** green Erin** is hallowed by his verse ; the cedar 
groves of Bermuda, and the surges of ** Utawa’s tide,” live in the lines 
which he has devoted to them ; and in like manner, the Rhymes on 
the Road,” which were written in 1819, on his way to Italy, freshly re- 
cal their respective localities, and no traveller in Switzerland, who has 
entered by the Jura pass a|bove La Vattay, can ever forget his vividly- 
coloured sketch of the glorious Lake of Geneva, and the magnificent 
mountain scenery that lies beyond it. Still less can be forgotten the 
burst of indignation, while in the region of the fatally charming visions 
of Rousseau, which haunts the memory amongst the bowers of Julie, with 
a counteracting influence more salutary to English morals than compli- 
mentary to French taste. But Moore, “ whato*cr the frowning zealots 
say,” was always true and loyal to morality ; for his passion and his glow- 
ing thoughts were merely natural, if imprudent. Without vice or sophism, 
without hypocrisy or undermining semblance of purity, he was, in reality, 
the gay flower he seemed ; of “ the serpent under it” he was totally ig- 
norant. The wild fancies of his early youth, expressed in words too 
warm and alluring, were soon calmed down, and all their beauty remained, 
without the first dloy which his boyish exuberance of feeling had failed to 
fine away. 

Moore’s journey to Italy was memorable in many respects ; he was 
again housed with Byron, and gladdened by his closest intimacy — and 
the verses which he wrote had in them the “ prophetic strain” of the true 
Vates. The lines which he addressed to Lord John Russell, and the an- 
ticipations which he indulged in with reference to the future course of the 
Duke of Wellington, as clearly foreshadow the future as any of the 
“ Sortes VirgiliaiiJB.” 

It was on his return from Rome, and while still in Italy, that Moore 
received the unwelcome intelligence that the defalcations of his deputy 
in Bermuda, who alone had reaped all the profits of the appointment, 
rendered him liable to a body of American claimants to the amount of 
six thousand pounds. It was necessary to negotiatf the reduction of this 
almost impossible sum for a poet to pay ; and, pending the arrangement, 
with that manliness and strong feeling of independence which always dis- 
tinguished him, Moore set to work at once to raise the money by his own 
unaided exertions. Not that he wanted friends ; on the contrary, assist- 
ance was generously proffered from several quarters ; but with a particular 
exception, which he felt he could not refuse, he devoted himself to the task 
of satisfying his Transatlantic creditors. To accomplish this object with 
the greater facility, he fixed his abode near Paris ; and, though he met 
with some disappointments, two literary projects on wluch he had calcu- 
lated for raising money having been foiled, he finally struck a new chord 
of his lyre, and it elicited a golden sound. The negotiation had dragged, 
and it was not till the month of September, 1 822, that the ultimatum as 
to the amount of payment was accepted ; it was then found to be reduced 
to a thousand guineas, of which sum three hundred pounds was advanced 
by the uncle of the delinquent deputy and a friend of his, and the re- 
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mamcfer deax^ aod distinj^uished •lriend”^of the poet begged to be 
allowed to deposit. “ The Loves for the Angels” and “ The Fables for 
the Holy AlKance” enabled Moore promptly to repay the advance, and 
leave hiip wi^ a handsome balance at his banker’s. 

Witfi the exception of occasional verse, such as the political squibs 
wbieh.he sent to the papers — ^the songs which he strung together in 
The Summer F^te” and the “ Evenings in Greece,” “ The Fudges in 
England,” and a few stray poetical fragments which forced their way like 
plants. that wilt spring from the crevices of rocks — the poetical career of 
Mooro offers nothing to his literary biographer. As the author of the 
“ Life of Sheridan,”* of “ The Epicurean,” of Byron’s “ Life and Works,” 
of “ The Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion,” of the 
“ Memoirs of Captain Rock,” of the “ Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” 
and of the “ Ilistoiy of Ireland,” he acquired a reputation more or less 
commensurate with his distinguished abilities. 

Thus, then, our too-imperfect notice of Thomas Moore is ended. A 
century can produce but one such man, and few centuries have been 
rich as that which he adorned in glorious names fit to be his contempo- 
raries. Of the dazzling trinity which shone the brightest, we have just 
seen and mourned the last. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 

A TALE IN VERY FREE RHYME, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OP II. HEINE." 

By John Oxenford. 

So far Mahawasant’s realm extends, 

With Siam, half India it comprehends, 

Twelve kings— and one's the Mogul call’d Great — 

Pay tribute to this potentate. 

Each year, to the sound of the trumpet and drum, 

With tribute to Siam the caravans come; 

Some tl#>usands of camels, all liish-backed, 

Bring in the best produce, carefully pack’d. 

And when tbc laden beasts he secs. 

The sight his heart doth secretly please ; 

Though often in public he's heard to complain, 

His rooms are too narrow such wealth to contain. 

But yet his treas’ries are so wide, 

Such monuments of royal pride, 

That here reality excels 

Whpt in ** Arabian Nights” one reads. 

The “ Castle of Indra” they name the hall, 

And here the gods are station’d all ; 

Statues of gold — all chisePd finely, 

Inlaid with diamonds, most divinely. 

It is firom his newest book, “ Romanzero.” 
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Their number is thirty thousand leaM, 

Their shape is a mixttire of ni^d and be^t 
Their heads are many — their hands ara many* 

And uglier figures you nevei: saw any. 

All who’ve seen the purple hall'* have wonder’d, 
Witli its coral-trees full thirteen hundred ; ' . ' 

A scarlet forest here they riso 
With twisted boughs, like palms In size. 

The flooring is of crystal dear,- ^ 

Wherein reflected the trees appear. ^ 
Gay-fcatlier*d pheasants here are seen. 

All hopping about with the gravest mien. 

The fav'rite ape of the mighty king 
Wears on his neck a silken string. 

On wtiich is hung the key to the door 
Of the room where majesty loves to snore. 

There — there are jewels of greatest worth. 

Plenty as peas upon humble earth. 

There piled-iip diamonds meet the gaze, 

Large as the eggs which a pullet lays. 

On pearl-fiird sacks, of canvas grey. 

The king his limbs is wont to lay % 

His favVitc ape lies by his side. 

And there they snore in all their pride. 

But, oh, of all his royal treasures. 

Of all the sources of his pleasures. 

There’s nought delights Mahuwasant 
So much as liis wliite elephant. 

To build a palace was the least 

Tie thought he could do for the stately beast ; 

The roof is inlaid with gold, and rests 
On pillows topp’d with lotus-crests. 

Three hundred troopers at his gate 
Are posted, as his guard of state ; 

While at his feet a hundred blacks 
Upon him wait, with well-bent backs. 

To tempt his trunk sublime, they hold 
The choicest bits on plates of gold ; 

Huge silver buckets tlien they take. 

Fill’d with spicyd wine, his thirst to slake. 

They salve him with amber and otto of roses, 

They deck his head with choicest posies ; 

The costliest Cashmere shawls are spread 
As carpets, whereon his feet may tread. 

A life of bliss he has surely got — 

But, who’s contented with his lot? 

The noble beast — why, none can say— 

To melancholy is a prey. 

The white and interesting creature. 

With sorrow written on each feature. 

Stares on his wealth. Without avail 
They try to cheer him — all means fail. 
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Xn Ttiin the Bayaderes have sung 
Atid danced — in vain the trumpet’s tongue 
Has spoken — the musicians can’t 
Please, any how, this elephant. 

Daily the case gets to worse from bad ; 

Daily Mahkwosant grows more sad. 

At last he calls before his throne 
An astrologer •^the wisest one). 

" Stargazer, off your head shall fly” — 

Thus speaks his gracious majesty-!— 

** Unless, by yoiir wisdom, you can And 
Wliat weighs upon my fav’rite’s mind.” 

Thrice falls the seer before the throne, • 

At last he says, in 'a solemn tone, 

O king, the truth 1 mean to speak. 

So what you please upon me wreak. 

There dwells in the North a stately sAc, 
With body white ns white can be ; 

Your beast, I grant, is a treasure rare. 

But with her in the North he can’t compare. 

By Aer, he would seem but a mouse in size. 
While sAe would strike the woiid’ring eyes, 
Like Bimha the Big (in the Ramayana), 

Or Ephesus' idol, the great Diana. 

** Her ample mass forms a noble frame 
Of the tinest build — she supports the same 
On — oh, such legs! — eadi seems a pilaster 
Of the very whitcTSt alabaster. 

She’s a cathedral most colossal. 

Of which Dan Cupid’s the apostle ; 

The lamp that lights this tabernacle 
Is a heart that sip could never shackle. 

« Poets seek images of brightness. 

To illustrate her dazzling whiteness ; 

But none succeeds — do what lie will. 

Not even Gautier (^Tli^ophile). 

The Himalaya snows appear 
Dark ashy grey, when she is near ; 

The envious lily, which she touches. 

Turns yellow in her gentle clutches. 

Countess Bianca is tlie name 
And title of this vast white dame : 

She dwells in France^in a town Call’d Paris — 
Your elephant’s heart she with her carries. 

^‘•Twas through some wonderful affinity. 

He saw, in dreams, this fair divinity. 

In dreams this high ideal form 
Took his unhapjpy heart by storm. 

" One sense of longing his health destroys. 

And Ae^ who seem’d only born for joys. 

Is turn’d to a Werter — poor quadruped — 
With a northern Charlotte in his head. 
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** Though he ne'er has seen her, his passion'g Seriqus 
(This sympathy is a thing mysterious !) — 

And in the moonlight heTs heard to si^. 

And sing, * Td be a butterfly!’ 

“ In Siam we have his body alone,. ^ 

His soul to Bianca, in France, is gone; 

This parting of body and soul— no q^uestion— 

Is a frightful cause of indigestion. ' ' 

« For dainties he has no taste, 1 tell ye. 

He lives upon Ossian and vermicelli ; 

His cough sounds ugly, his bones grow bate, 

His grave is dug by his bosom’s care. 

To save this wonder of mammalia, 

Ev’ry atteiApt will prove a failure. 

Unless to Paris, with all speed. 

You send the noble invalid. 

When she, whom he loved as an ideality. 

Shall stand before him in reality. 

She whom in dreams he saw so often. 

The anguish of his heart ’twill soften ; 

‘‘ When on him her eye shall dart its ray, 

’Twill melt the care of his soul away, 

Her lovely smiles will from their nest 

Scare the shadows that haunt his troubled breast. 

Yes, her sweet voice, like a magic song, 

Will stop that tumult now so strong ; 

He’ll prick up his cars with sheer delight. 

And seem another creature— quite. 

" The folks are happy, gay, and witty, 

On the banks of the Seine, in that Frankish city ; 
Your Elephant there will get civilisation, 

Besides a world of gratification. 

** But, above all, great king, be heedful 
To till his coffer with the needful ; 

And let him a letter take with it. 

To Rothschild //efcs, in the Rue Lafitte. 

“ A letter of credit for— let me see. 

Yes— a million of ducats it ought to be. 

Then the baron will say, ^ Deny it who can, 

This Elephant is a gentleman.’^’ 

Thus spake the seer, and, in a trice, 

Fell down before his master thrice, 

Who sent him off with abunoant treasure, 

Then stretch’d himself out to reflect at leisure. 

He thought and he thought all sorts of thinn— 

S his thinking is wondrous hard with kings!)-— 
e ape his usual station kept. 

As he thought and thought till at last he slept. 

Some other time I must end my tale— ^ 

There's something wrong with the Indian mail ; 

The last advice that come to band, 

Travell'd through Suez, overland. 

April^voL. xciv. wo. ccclxxvi. 2 » 
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PICTURES OF MY BARRACK LIFE. 

BY X GERMAN SOLDIER. 

Chapter VIII. 

After removing, by some very necessary ablutions, the Hottentottian 
integument of soil and exsudation in which I was enveloped, I donned a 
uniform of intei'dicted quality, there being no lurking colonel in the way, 
and sallied forth to seek my faithful Dose. Though vl received no infer- 
matioii as to his whereabouts, I felt pretty sure of my man, for he had 
of late been seized with a violent fit of poetical delirium, and I entertained 
no doubt that if I followed up his windings of the forest brook, 1 should 
ere long discover him stretched out at full length upon, its bank, and iur 
voking the aid of its soul-inspiring genii to the happy deliverance of his 
parturient brain ; nor was I deceived Under an oak at the bottom of a 
bosky dell, where the brook expanded into a miniaturp lake, lay the long 
and lanky figure of Mr. Servant Dose. His head was uncovered, and 
resting upon his outstretched arm, and in his hand he held his book. 
When I say Aisbook, I mean his book Kar eioxrfv ; not, indeed, pno of his 
own productiqn, but his everlasting vade mteum^ a book which was as 
necessary to him on his rambles as his shako on parade. This favourite 
volume w'as entitled ‘‘‘The History of the fair Magellone ; a Sentimental, 
Proven 9 Jil. Mediaeval Romance” (a name from Tvhich a pretty accurate 
estimate of its merits may be inferred), whose thrilling pages the poetical 
sergeant had often declared he would do into verse ; an intention as yet, 
thank Heaven I unfulfilled, but still included among the items of that 
vast prospectus of literary labours which ho had chalked out for himself, 
and which, if a moiety of it were ever completed, would have put him 
ill a fair way of rivalling the amazing fecundity of the celebrated Meister- 
sanger Hans Sachs, who, besides the innumerable ^ards of verses which, 
by the rules of the Meistersanger’s corporation, ho was obliged to furnish 
to the trade, found leisure, whilst cobbling shoes at Nuremberg, to com- 
pose upwards of six thousand poems of all sorts and sizes— from the 
slaughterous epic of a dozen books, to the simpering sonnet of as many 
lines. But Dose’s productions were for the most part of a less tangible 
nature ; and though he frequently talked of his future literary labours, the 
fruits o£ them existed only in the spacious fields of his imagination. Only 
once had the arms of the Printer’s Devils been troubled by any of the 
workings of his brain ; and that, bis first and only finished lucubration, 
was in the shape of a charade, which the General Advertiser of Erfurt, 
in lack of better matter, gave to the world in all the magnificencer of 
print. 

Ever since that memorable day, when first he styled hiipelf ^‘an 
author” (by the -way, he still keeps the paper in his pocket> and peruses 
it about once a week), he had a hankering after the society of beaux 
esptilSf and loudly lamented the dearth of poetical and literary talent 
among those with whom he associated; but didpiot any the Jess for that 
cease in his laudable endeavours to improve our ijielancholy want of 
taste, by reading aloud any poetical frament, however « monstrous an 
abortion^it might be, to which he had the happiness of giving birth. 
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He was now at his usual occupation, and, as I approached, I obs^i/%d a 
melancholy cast about his features, from which I inferred that the weaijr 
Nine had turned a deaf ear to all his invocations, and had given him a 
positive not at home.” • 

After regarding me for a moment with a desponding look, in a low 
and dejected tone of voice he commenced a little hortatory expostulation. 

‘‘ It is a very melancholy thing,” he said, “ that you do so little honour 
to my guardianship, or profit so little by all the care I bestow upon you. 
Instead of being a pattern of regularity, you are perpetually engaged in 
some scatter-brained exploit; and, instead of being a model of discipline, 
you are always getting into arrest, or coming so close upon its verge 
that your escape seems a miracle ; or, to express myself more elegantly, 
it is a most deplorable circumstance that the sword Bi Damocles should 
be always suspended above yoiir head.” 

Yes, my dear Dose,” said I, trying to cheer him up by the use of a 
figure of speech, I ^m truly sorry that the steps to the Temple of 
Fame form so perilous an ascent, that my awkward feet are always 
making some false step. But 1 assure you that last night I was not to 
be blamed. What could we do ? Surely we could not continue our 
watch, when all that we had been set to watch was taked away.” 

‘‘ Well, this time, perhaps, it is difficult to say anything. The ser- 
geant of the watch must always walk upon the edge of an abyss, which 
is concealed from his view by gigantic tliistles. It reminds me of a pas- 
sage in one of my poems, which you will remember ; it begins with——” 
“ For Heaven’s sake, my dear Dose, no poetry ! Tell me rather what 
has produced the sadness that sits upon your brow.” 

With a languid movement of the hand, he invited me to take a 
place beside him, and when I had stretched myself out upon the verdant 
moss, he thus began his verbose narration : 

You now find me sunk in thought upon the poetry of life ; tjiere is 
much that is poetical in every part of our career, but it is a mournful 
tiling that there are so few persons able to discover and appreciate it, or 
how much happier' would not the world be ! I was just reflecting upon 
my own birth and baptism, which events, poetically enough, happen^ a 
few weeks after my parents’ marriage. Now, why had I the misfortune 
to be bom in North Germany, where, in certain provinces, the inha- 
bitants have an unhappy rage for calling at least one out of ten children 
* Friedrich Wilhelm,’ while, of the remainder, five will be sure to be 
christened ‘Friedrich,’ and the other four ‘Willielrn,’ either alone or 
coupled with another name ? That is how I had the misfortune to get 
the unpoetical name of Friedrich Dose, which has lately been a source 
of infinite annoyance to me. Could they not just as well have called 
me Maximilian, or Emil, or, after the great general, Eugene ? Only 
think, ‘ Bugene Dose’ — how fine ! I have often thought of changing 
this inharmonious name for another, but I was restrained by a fear lest 
vulgar minds might call it ridiculous and affected. However, the other 
day I hit upon a practicable plan. Though it might seem sk^ange if I 
were to call myself Eugene Dose, or Leopold Dose, yet no .excq^cm 
can be taken io changing Friedrich into its equivment in aimimr 
language. So I went, a day or two tfgo, to the garrison Ubrary^ ^ 
there, with the heln4ff the scnoolmaster, I turned over a few dfetionainilr. 

2d 2 
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Now, the English is Frederick, hut'll won't have that, for it is too much 
Hke Friedrich ; and the French Frederic has become too common, 
coming after the * Qluvres Postumes’ of our old Fritz. The .Hebrew is 
Solomon, a sonorous name,^but then people might take me for a Jew ; 
so at last I fixed upon the Russian — Russian, my dear B., that is the 
tongue for me. 1 assure you that, in Russia, setting the knout aside, 
there is much that is highly poetical. Do you know how magnificent a 
sound Friedrich has in Russian? It is Feodor — not Fedor, remember, 
but Feodor. That is a name worthy of being assumed W me; so pray 
do me the favour to address me for the future as Feodor Dose.” 


I was excited beyond measure at such an exuberant disjplay of poetical 
genius, but repressing the intensity of my feelings, which, if unrestrained, 
would have produced a convulsive explosion — ^the more appropriate ac- 
companiment of a broad comedy than the elevated oration just delivered 
—I assumed a mock-heroic air, and, addressing him as Ib. Sergeant 
Feodor Dose, in as lofty and bombastical a style as I could, complimented 
him upon his admirable taste in the selection of a name, and hoped that 
the change, in all its sublimity, might be duly appreciated by the world 
at large. My speedy acquiescence in his new conceit rendered him even 
more loquacious and diffuse than before. But though he might have 
rivalled Queen Scheherazade in inexhaustibility, he by no means equalled 
her in her power of permanently retaining the attention of her auditor; 
and if he had ever been placed in a position similar to that of the Arabian 

2 ueen, I am afraid he would have had but a poor chance of outliving the 
rst or second night. 

After listening for a while to his ambagatory galimatias, its wearisome 
tameness began to cloy my appetite ; so, under colour of a wish to avoid 
interrupting his poetical incubations, I left him to p^eed with his rhap- 
sodical ruminations, whilst I sauntered down the bank of the rivulet. 


After meandering for a while down its mazy length, 1 lighted on a little 
rustic bridge, at the opposite side of which stood a gate leading into 
Graf Lieginditsch’s park. 

The refreshing verdure and shady trees within its pleasant precincts 
offered a striking contrast to the brown and sunburnt heath on which I 
stood, and naturally enough provoked a desire in my mind of deriving 
more gratification from its amenity than could be obtained by a mere 
outside peep. The gate, too, stood wide open, and I did not discover any 
menacing board denouncing the utmost rigour of the law against all 
trespassers, so I thought 1 could not be guilty of any serious misdemea- 
nour if I were to enter and take mine ease for a while amidst its sylvan 
shades ; at the worst, it could be but a venial offence, to be punished by 
receiving a speedy elimination at the hands of some ungentle gardener. 
Self-assured by arguments like these, I crossed the Rubicon, and stood 
within the count’s demesne. With much content I lingered amidst the 
shadows of its wide-spreading elms, or strolled along its clean-swept 
walks, till I stumbled on a spot where an arm of the brook had been con-* 
ducted into the park to fill a spacious marble basin, evidently intended 
to serve as a bath. It was effectually screened from the vulgar view by 
a dense circumvallation of yew, through the tangl|^ interlacements of 
which not a ray of light could possibly permeate, the only fntrance being 
through a little doorway cut out of tms verdant wall. Whether it arose 
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from the oppressive sultriness of the summer air, or the placicl sparkling 
of the water in its brilliant basin, or a combination of both these causes^ 
I cannot tell, but I had no sooner entered within this fairy ring than I 
was seized with an irresistible desire to take a bath. UnWunately, it 
was never in my nature to think twice over a tempting scheme, or accu- 
rately to balance the pro's and con’s with some pleasant project to the 
fore ; so I incontinently bolted the door, and, undressing in a trice» 
straightway began to disport myself amidst “ the wavelet’s silver foam.” 
Luxuriating in the refreshing coolness of the water, and the fragrance of 
the air, which was redolent of roses, and entertained by the ariette of the 
nightingalei^ who were tuning their throats for the night’s performance, 
I lingered lone within the seductive circle, rolling about like a frolicsome 
porpoise, or, like the earth-shaker, Poseidon, annihilating and dispersing 
to every wind mighty armadas of fallen rose-leaves. All unexpectedly, 
my aquatic gambols were brought to an abrupt termination by the sound 
of voices outside my sanctum. 1 started out of the basin, and listened 
anxiously. Yes, by the powers ! voices there were most indubitably, 
seemingly advancing upon me, and, gereckter Himmel ! I recognis^ 
among them that of our adjutant — ^an austere and inexorable minion of 
De Foe’s, rejoicing in the mellifluous name of Honigthauicht (which may 
be Anglicised into Hoiieydewy). I hastily jumped into the most indis- 
pensable portions of my dress, that 1 might at any rate avoid making my 
dShut in puris naturalibus before the inmates of the Schloss ; but the 
sinuosities of the walks, and the leisurely pace at which they were pro- 
ceeding, gave me ample time to complete my toilette, and a moment for 
reflection into the baigain. 

What should I do? escape was impossible. I should inevitably be re- 
cognised by the adjutant. Ah ! 1 have it. I unbolted the door, and 
lying down upon the brink of the basin, feigned to be asleep. By this 
stratagem, I calculated upon avoiding the first irate glances which would 
probably follow my discovery, so that their edge would be taken off the 
acrimonious weapons I should have to encounter, and 1 should likewise 
gain a clearer insight into the state of affairs, and be enabled to ^ape 
my course accordingly. As they approached, I heard them conversing 
about the newly-constructed bath, and its various recommendatory conve- 
niences ; from a conversation on, they naturally proceeded to an inspec- 
tion of, its merits, and, with uneasy bodements, 1 heard their steps draw 
near. The door was opened by an elderly gentleman of considerable 
obesity, with a rubicund free and a jovial look that correspouded well 
with his portly figure. He advanced a step or two into the intermediate 
space, and then halting, with a slight movement towards his reai, ex- 
claimed, “ Ah ! what have we here ?” 

At this exclamation, uttered in a high tone, the rest of the company 
came forward, talking rather loudly, so that I was constrained, for appear- 
ance sake, to shake off my simulated slumber, and boldly face the enemy. 
As my evil genius would have it, I opened my eyes just at the very nick of 
time when another pair of eyes was popped inquiringly through the 
doorway-^yes which, lovely as they were, were hardly more pleasing to 
me at tnat particulai conjuncture than a basilisk’s would have been, and. 
productive of dot less tiemor in my mind than if they had bee»t 
gapng muzzles of a pair of wide-mouthed mortara with fusees, at 
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toucbholes^ Whofe did they mean by thus coming upon me at such un- 
seasonable moments? For the second time on that same Sunday had they 
made me ivish to shrivel up into the tiniest atomy, and lowered me several 
degrees in my own estimation. If it had been possible, I should have 
hated them for the unpardonable offence of thus surprising me. There 
they were, the same orbs which only twelve hours before had given me 
such a shock, again directed full into my face, and twinkling with ten-star 
brillianc 3 \ After they had taken a deliberate survey of my person, and 
apparently satisfied themselves as to my identity, they suddenly retreated, 
and 1 heard a gentle titter, and a silver voice exclaiming, Oh, aunt, 
there is a soldier there.” 

Lieutenant Hcinigthauicht now approached, and after surveying me 
from top to toe with one of his would-be withering looks, he demanded, 
in a tone which was intended to strike all auditors with awe, how I came 
there, and what I was doing. Just at this moment I glanced through the 
open door, and perceived Friiuleiii Emilie saying a few words to the 
elderly lady whom she had just addressed as “ aunt,” at which the latter 
smiled most graciously, and cast a benignant look upon myself. Encour- 
aged by this favourable symptom, though not knowing whence it arose, 
or what it might portend, I answered laconically, 1 came over the bridge, 
and through the gate, and a moment ago I was napping.” 

This was by no means a satisfactory answer to the lieutenant, who was 
one of the class which believes that an officer and a soldier arc made of 
totally different materials, and that no comparison can possibly be ]iisti<* 
tuted between them ; so, regarding me with a still sterner look, he replied, 
“ Ilerr-r-r-r, how daro you venture into a garden where you can have no 
business whatever? You will repent it, sirrah !” 

But, for once, Mein Herr Adjutant-Lieutenant Adolph Honigthauicht 
had miscalculated his measures, and taken up an untenable position. I 
was not such a tyro in military affairs as not to know that trespassing on 
a count's domain was not included within the category of offences punish- 
able by articles of war, and did not therefore come within his juris- 
dictiem ; so, without vouchsafing an answer to his last question, but 
merely tipping him a slight perfunctory salute as a recognition of his pre- 
sence, I turned to the other gentleman, who, as I had rightly guessed, was 
Count Lieginditsch, and whom, on a closer inspection, I identified with tho 
personage who had sat by Emilie’s side in the carriage at Wilhelmstadt, 
1 made a thousand apologies for the liberty I had taken in trespassing 
upon his park — the remarkable beauty of the grounds had proved too 
strong a temptation for me, and having been indiscreet enough to enter this 
charming circle, I had been seduced into taking a bath. The count ac- 
cepted my excuses in a most polite and good-natured manner, and hoped 
that 1 should feel myself at perfect liberty to stroll about tho park as long 
as I was quartered in the neighbourhood, and as often as I miglit feel so 
disposed. Affairs being thus satisfactorily adjusted with the pater fami- 
/fos, despite the sour looks of the lieutenant, wffio would willingly have 
seen me ignominiously expelled as an impudent intruder, I turned towards 
ihe ladies to pay my devoirs, and then take leave. To my great surprise, 
iKe inatronly lady, who, as my reader has probably surmised, was the 
Countesil Lieginditsch, accosted me^in a friendly tone, and said she had 
jjnst hei^that.l was not totally uaacquiunted with her niece, who had 
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seen me once or twice for a short time, and had also heard a good deal of 
me at Machenheim. Of course I declared how infinitely flattered 1 was 
at being thus remembered by the gracious Friiulein, but at the same time 
I was mortally afraid lest she should take into it her head to entertain the 
company with an account of the Baron Stein affair; and it was almost a 
relief to me when the count, after considering me attentively for a minute, 
disco^red that he too had mot with me before, and rallied mo most per- 
tinaciously on tIio ii'claiicholy figure which I iii in the morning. 
But as «^oon as be had exhausted his fund of pcr.l *.6 witticisms, ho made 
ample amends Jor all, uy insisting that, on tli eiigtli of ray previous 
acijuamtanci vitb bl> I should stay and spend the evening with 

♦hem — an n which of course T was by no means unwilling to 

a<'co[.t 

My aai'azement at finding myself thus hummarily and unceremonio\isly 
Intioduced into the famil) circle of Graf Lieginaitsch, was unbounded. 
That, considerim' ihe dubious auspices under which I had made my ap- 
pearance before thorn, I sliouhl now be on a footing of familiarity with 
the whole family, and with the fascinating Friiulein iii particular, was 
a thing incredible. I could not help regarding it as a monstrous halluci- 
nation. or some tantalising phantasm of the brain, and was onty convinced 
of its loality hy the scowling looks wdth wliich the baulked lieutenant 
witnessed the loss of his expected prey. 

But by this means my doubts were ultimately dhpelled, and I attained 
the full ftaitioii of my marvellous luck ; though I must confess to feeling 
no slight flutter and palpitation in the regions of the heart as I sauntered 
tlirough tbeij^k by the side of the statoiy*aunt and her lovely niece. All 
the lofty aspirmons I had prevloubly indulged in, w'hich had been some- 
what stifled by my unlucky Yl leountem of the morning and afternoon, 
rose again more vehemently than befoie. 

In spite of tlio abnormal and so^what iiidecorou& manner in which I 
had first introduced myself to her notice, Friiulein Emilie was all kind- 
ness and complaisance ; d much so, that I w n emboldened to throw out 
two or three cnigmatic il hints, too dark to he understood by any but 
ourselves, at the strange commencement of our acquaintance at Machen- 
heim, and was flattered to find that they were by no means unpalatable. 

It was, pcrliaps, the first time that she had ever had a serious secret, and* 
the reminiscence seemed to please her amazingly. The now chopfallen 
lieutenant walked a little in our rear, forning the compulsory audience 
of our loquacious host, who was enthusiablically exhibiting the various 
good points in the landscape, and dilating u[/on the beauties of his new 
English garden. But, notwithstanding the eloquent explanations of his 
cicerone, it w^as patent to all unprejudiced observers, that the lieutenant’s 
thoughts were intent upon nothing less than the landscape and the garden. 
Whenever I threw a glance at his face, I i)lainly perceived that his mind, 
and sometimes even his eyes, by no means followed the index-finger dT 
his companiou, hut were wandering uneMily towards myself and the ErSl^ 
Icin, to whom he was evidently buming^o play the cicisbeo— rdfc, bjr- 
the-way, which he was certainly not qualified to act with much edoceUi 
for he was incontestibly one of the|nost ilhfavoured officers tbateomld bar 
fqund between the Rhino and the ^tula. The conformatic^ of bittllMiaS 
bore a striking resemblance to that oOTur terrestrial globe — 
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at the poles, but bulgirgf in the centre. His face was rendered mightily 
troculent a^ bellicose by a furious moustache, plentifully greased, and 
turned up totrards h!s eyes ; while his hair strutted out horizontally from 
either side of his head, as if he had received some terrible fright in nis in- 
fancy, and had never lecovered from its effects. But his beard it was 
whi(m gave the distinguishing characteristic to his face. It was the very 
ne plus ultra of eccentric heards — 

Una barba la piu singulare 

Che mai fosse discritta in versa o’n prosa.'*^ 

Evei^ individual hair of this extraordinary beard seemed resolutely de- 
termmed to assert its perfect selbstftndigkeit (substantiality), to use a term 
much in vogue at the present day, and stood out from its root as sturdily 
and stiffly as a porcupine’s quill, thereby furnishing his chin with a natural 
chevaux-de-fnse-— not by any means a convenient appendage, one would 
imagine, for an inamorato. But revenom a nos moutons. He was, as 
1 have said, kept in distressful durance by his verbose entertainer, whilst 
burning to display his gallantry to the Fniulein; and his spleen was still 
further aggravated by seeing the position he was longing for occupied by 
such an upstart youngster as myself. * 

By some strange fatality, Einilie managed to drop her parasol or hand- 
kerchief about half a dozen times during our promenade, which of course 
afforded me brilliant opportunities of showing my chivalric devotedness, 
by frying to her assistance, and restoring the fallen articles into her hands. 
The unfortunate lieutenant made a desperate plunge on each of these oc- 
casions to perform tho like polite office; but in vain. 3|||i||j|j|||^^ 
host would not on any account allow him to leave his ^j(|P^NRpmant, 
but, grasping him tightly by the arm, detained him a close prisoner till 
such time as he should have finished his explanatory comments, so that 
the chagrined officer had the mortification of seeing himself forestalled 
by his impudent subordinate. After walking about for nearly an hour, 
we took tea in a large summer-house cut out ef the compact foliage of a 
gigantic cedar, planted by some ancestor of the count’s, I know not how 
many generations back. By means of some delicately-devised stratagems, 
1 managed to get myself seated by the side of the Fraulein, who occupied 
the post of tea-maker; and, consequently, 1 had the inexpressible dehght 
of paying her all the various little attentions which are customary on such 
occasions. At one time Igjh&^^dod her a cup, and then, para- 
diesisch Fiihlen!” our hands would come into contact, and the momentary 
touch shot a delightful sensation through my frame. At another time 
she would lean forward to get something, and as, of course, I could not 
allow her to do anything which it was possible for me to take upon my- 
self, I leaned forwmri to anticipate her, so our heads came into such dan-> 
gerous proximity, that I felt her breath, more sweet to me than all the 
gales of Araby the Blest, fanning my delighted cheek. With such en- 
chanting trivialities the evening sped away; my vis-a^vis, Lieutenant 
Honiglhauich^ re^rding me oMks \vhileswith a sinister frown} curling 
his Yejpy beard with choler, anolboking as though it would have given 
him most hearty pleasure to see m,e s^i^ly landed on the other side of the 

* A beard the most sinjilar • 

That ere has been desMbed in piXM* or rhyme. 
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Sty z-*-a feeling which, I am sony to say, I coilld not fwear to be imreoipro** 
cated. I would willingly have lengthened out the evening into a email 
eternity; for, after overleaping all such conventional formalities as recom- 
mendation, introduction, &c., and plunpng at once like an epic poet in 
medias res, doubts began to arise in my mind lest myjinale might be 
similar to that of the brain-spinning poetasters of to-day, who flit acrose 
the stage for an hour, and then are lost in the gulf of oblivion for ever 
and aye ! But, alas ! all my wishes for a protraction of the evening were 
of no avail. Phoebus Apollo seemed to drive his thirsty steeds down the 
steep descent with dangerous velocity, and my short term of happiness 
slipped away with accelerated rapidity. 

Difch gehen wir. Ergraut ist schon die Welt, 

Die Luft gekuhlt, der Nebel fallt. 

The Grafinn rose to retire into the house with her niece, and I felt 
myself constrained to take my leave; which I did with a melancholy cal- 
cination of how many were the chances against my ever being so fortu- 
nate again, though somewhat revived by the benevolent urbanity of host 
and hostess, and exulting in the possession of a rose, which, 1 having 
chanced to express my admiration of it, had been plucked from a bush by 
Emilie s fingers, and bestowed upon myself. 


ARTHUR HELPS. 

Florian had a passion, it is said, for playing Harlequin on the public 
stage; but his agility was paralysed the moment his mask was removed. 
Not a few authors, who have donned the mask of a pseudonym, appear to 
have entertained similar apprehensions as to the possible results of doffing 
it. Whether Florian v^utd have perpetually broken down, had he per- 
severed in trying the harlequinade without the vizor, we know not. But 
that the misgivings of sensitive authorship are, after a certain status is 
reached, causeless and imaginary, is evident from the records of literature 
in general. Junius, indeed, would have lost his power together with his 
nominis umbra ; but Addison lost nothing by the identification of the 
short-faced Spectator; nor are we aware* that Professor Wilson drooped 
when the propria persona of Christopher North was bruited abroad, or 
that Mr. Isaac Taylcf was nonplussed by the detection of the ** Author 
of the Natural History of Enthusiasm,” or that the right hand of Mrs. 
Marsh lost its cunning when she was multiplied into “ Two Old Men.” 
The author of “ Friends in Council” is now pretty generally known to be 
Mr. Arthur Helps; but the anonymous was, in his case, retained lonjg 
after he had achieved a success, which renderecKt, as a literary experi- 
ment, superfluous. We are not, however, of those who think it inexpli- 
cable, that when a man’s venture has been recognised and dpplaudod by 
crowded houses,” he should not be in a hurry to stand up in hisjpritl^ 
box, and bow and simper unuttfrable things in response to thm Imst 
sweet voices. Restless inquirers and quidnuncs there are, wbp, 
the brains of others by the metre ^ their own, exclaim, Why,^yj|Mft^ 
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a marvellous thing T’ whensoever a third edition still wants the author’s 
name in the title-page, and bis pedigree in the prefaoe. 

Mr. Helps has done much to burnish up that rusted thing, the Essay, 
and to ensure for it a sale in days when it was supposed to be a dead- 
weight on the book-shelves. His originality and grace have proved that 
even the Essay, if a thing of beauty, is a joy for ever. 

In assailing moral prejudices and social anomalies he is outspoken, but 
with no offensive or irritating candour. Like Brutus in the rostrum, he 
may challenge complaint on this score — may “ pause for a reply,” and 
find that none hath he offended.” Years since, one of his friends pro- 
nounced him a man wlio could say the most audacious things with the least 
offence. Objections have been raised to the defect of t^gible remedies 
in his discussion of current evils — a kind of reproach that will ever, he 
says, be made, with much or little justice, against all men who endeavour 
to reform or improve anything — the reproach that they are not ready with 
definite propositions, but are, like the chorus in a Greek play, making 
general remarks about nature and human affairs, without suggesting any 
clear and decided course to be taken. What he “ essays” to do, is not to 
prescribe a coui'se of action, but a habit of thought which will modify all 
actions within its scope. Not that he is an abstract thinker, with a 
scornful disregard of the practical ; on the contrary, he is an essa3rist 
“ in the intervals of business.” Avowedly, lie writes not as a hermit or a 
clergyman, but as a man conversant with the world. His writings evi- 
dence a considerable and close experience of life. Without that love of 
originality and paradox wbicli predominates in some minds o^jy^^^^der, 
prompting them to an affectation of antagonism to the vulj 
rebus et quihusdam aids, he freely uses his privilege of j ^ 
and peers with his own eyes into the shady side of a^uestionT 
Sydney Smith, when a hubbub was raised about a dog biting a bishop, 
remarked that, for his pait, he should like to hear the dog’s version of the 
story, — so this essayist (to illustrate liis temperament by one instance) 
whispers his private suspicion that *‘some of fhosc Roman emperors” 
have been madigned a little. He is no superficial observer — ^no *^one 
idea’d ” man. He manufactures no Procustes’ bed, on which to gauge 
universal human nature. He keeps no hack dogma, licensed to be let out 
to all characters, on all services, and in all weathers; no ethical hobby, 
which he rides to death without remorse. Ills antidotes to moral ills are 
not compounded iu the quack medicine style, or puffed as the infallible 
panacea, exclusive in saving virtue, luiconditional in specific effect. If 
his mind is subtle enough to see closely into a suUect, it is also broad 
enough, and plastic enough, to escape the penalties of one-sidedness. 
Fond as he is of reverie on his favourite topics, he carefully sets reason on 
the watch, and compels reverie to a summary exit at the challenge of that 
trusty sentinel : in his dreamiest mood we never find him 

Losing his fire and oeCive might 
In a silent meditation, 

Falling into a still delight 
' ^ And luxury of contemplation.* 

His philosophy is of the Coleridgean type ; in spirit and maimer some- 


* Tennyson: ^‘Eleanor. 
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what akin to, bat more expansive and praettoal than that of j\i}i|h4^CQ!ik 
Hare and Frofe6sor*Maurice. Moderate and conaervative in ^ gje^eral 
views, he is no straitlaced partisan ; and we know those who account I fcn 
^‘unsafe,” because he Is not afraid to quote the quarantine pases of 
Shelley, Carlyle, and Emerson ; nor does his ohurchmanship recoil from 
writing down doctrinal primnesses, clerical over-niceties, protracted litanies, 
and long sermons. His lines of thought are constructed on the broad, 
not the narrow gauge; and it is pleasant to watch the steady swiftness of 
the trains — the ease with which they touch at intermediate stations — the 
quiet triumph with which they issue from some long dark tunnel of specu- 
lation — and the methodical fidelity with which they keep time, and dis- 
charge their consignment at the terminus. Although it might seem that 
the accommodations are only for first-class passengers — scholars and men 
of culture — yet there is that lucid arrangement, ibrcible illustration, and 
attractive style about our author, which, with duo attention on. their 
parts, will be found available even by humble penny-a-milers. His stylo 
is polished, but not pedantic, — occasionally a little careless, but frequently 
rising into poetical beauty, and usually characterised by tranquil elegance. 
Nor may we omit to notice the religious spirit, the tone of mild, intelli- 
gent, benignant piety, w^hich animates him with its prevailing presence, 
and colours his pages with a light as of setting suns. 

His first work — so far, at least, as we are able to trace his anonymous 
career — was Essays written in the Intervals of Business,” published some 
ten years since. It treats on such subjects as Practical Wisdom, Self- 
Discipline, Aids to Contentment, Benevolence, Domestic Rule, Advice, 
SeGfl«{ai||||£ducation of a Man of Business, the Choice and Manage- 
the Treatment of Suitors, Party-spirit, &c. The &st 
eight of the miteen pertain to mankind in general ; the concluding seven 
to men of business. It is a man of business wlio writes, and who writes 
essays — essays oi lofty moral tone, of large intellectual cliaracter, and of 
considerable imaginative power. And this man of business shows, what 
technical men of business so systematically ignore, that imagination and 
philosophy can be woven into practical wi'-dom,* and that the highest 
moral qu^ities may be translated into action. lie shov\s how feasible it 
is, or may become, for a sound heart and a clear head to compass the 
material ends of a Benthamite by the unselfish means of a spiritualist — 
to unite the “ not slothful in business” with the nobly “ fervent in spirit.’’ 
His view of practical wisdoiq is as far from so-called expediency as It is 
from impracticability itself. ^Sis doctrine is, that high moral resolves 
and great principles are for oahy use, and that there is room for them in 
the affairs of this lire ; and, the men who first introduce 

these principles are practical mco, although the practices which such prin- 
ciples create may not come into being in the lifetime of their founders, 
brag regarded at first as tlieories only, but eventually acknowledged and 
acted upon os common truths. The object of the Essay on Contentiilirat 
is, to suggest s<!hne antidotes against the manifold ingenuity of 
tormenting ; and most admirably does it expose the evils c^oveioeilrilrah 
ness about what people may say of us,— many unhappy persons 


* Imagination, as be happily phrases it, if it be subject to maapi^ 

of the Irap.** * 
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ih&tieeheB always in an amphidieatre, with the assembled world as spec- 
tiftom, whereas all the while they are playing^ to empty benches ; the 
evils, too^ of habitual mistrust, of morbid craving for sympathy, and of 
unemployed intellect and affections. Another essay greatly to our mind, 
is that on Party-spirit — an evil against which the wisest require to be 
constantly on their guard, lest, as is well expressed, its insidious preju* 
dices, like dirt and insects on the glasses of a telescope, blur the view, and 
make them see strange monsters where there are none ; most salutary is 
the censure of the unfounded, but common notion, that party-dealings are 
different from anything else in the world, and are to be governed by 
looser laws, — for it is a very dangerous thing, we are here reminded, to 
acknowledge two sorts of truth, two kinds of charity. Of the whole of 
this small volume, we may safely and advisedly say, that it were difficult 
to name anything in contemporary prose of a more healthy and infelli* 
gent nature. The sale it enjoys tends, in some measure, to ratify this 
opinion. 

In a later work, our author characterises ‘‘ Friends in Council” as a 
book which the average reader will find a somewhat sober, not to say dull 
affair, embracing such questions as Slavery, Government, Management of 
the Poor, and such like ; but in which the reader, who is not the average 
reader, may, perhaps, find something worth agreeing with or differing 
from. The friends” are happily discriminated : Ellesmere, who views 
everything in a droll sarcastic way, a shrewd man of the world, who 
speaks out fearlessly ; Dunsford, an amiable country rector, who pretends 
to be a simple, unworldly, retired man, content to receive his impression 
of men and things from his pupils, and to learn politics by watching his 
bees, but a man of practical acumen when he chooses to be and one 
who, as his pupils tell him, ought to conduct great law-cases and write 
essays, instead of leaving such things to Ellesmere and Jdilverton ; — the 
latter, Milverton, an eloquent, thoughtful, gentle essayist, whose themes 
form the subject of the conciliar debates. Alike in these sententious 
though fluently written essays, and in the discussions to which the^ 
give rise between the members of the triumvirate, we find healthy senti- 
ment, deliberate reflection, and refined taste. The topics reviewed are 
often trite enough. Ellesmere charges Milverton with his musty se- 
lections : 

There is no end to your audacity in the choice of hackneyed subjects. 

I think you take a pride in it.” 

** No, indeed,” is the reply ; but they do not appear hackneyed to me.” 

Nor do they to the reader, thanks to thefresh, g^ial treatment of the 
writer. Among them we meet with History, Trutfl^ Fiction, Education, 
Greatness, Slavery, Reading, Criticism, the Art of Living, the Condition 
of the Rural Poor. The Essay^n History teems with evidences of consci- 
entious and repeated study. Vt pronounces the main object of the his- 
torian to be, the securing an insight into the things which he tells us of, 
and then to tell them with the modesty of a man who Is in the presence 
of great events, and must speak about them carefully, simply, and with 
but of himself or his affections thrown into the narration. A canon, 
fkh, smy calculated to damage many a popular historian-— particularly 
those of the Lamartine school ! The disquisition on Greatness is another 
very able eectimi, Ozplaining greatness, if it can be shut up in qualities, 
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to ooDiist in odtawage and in openqess of ndiod and soul. Upon tba iMtk 
condition the author especially insists, showiog^ that the education of * 
man of open mind is never ended, and that the capacity of a man, at least 
for understanding, may almost be said to vary according to his powers of 
sympathy, which is the universal solvent, and which alone can effectually 
counteract selfishness, encouraging man’s nature to grow out and fix its 
tendrils upon foreign objects, and frustrating that defective moral system 
which has produced numbers of people walmng up and down one^ narrow 
plank of self-restraint, and has succeeded only in the wholesale manufacture 
of splendid bigots and censorious small people. In a chapter on Reading, 
considerable stress is laid on the evils of desultory habits ; and it is shown, 
that whatever may be a man’s object in reading-* whether amusement or 
instruction, or a wish to appear well in society, or a desire to jpass away 
time-* that object is facilitated by reading with method — the full pleasure 
of reading being, in fact, unknown to ^1 but those who have felt that 
keenness of intellectual pursuit which takes away the sense of dulness in 
details. A man, it is argued, who knows one subject well, cannot, if he 
would, fail to have acquired much besides ; and that man will not be 
likely to keep fewer pearls, who has a string to put them on, than he who 
picks them up and throws them together without method. Method would 
go far to cancel one of the dangers attributable to a life of study, viz., 
that purpose and decisiveness a^e worn away ; for, pursued methodically, 
there must be some, and not a little, of the decision, resistance, and 
tenacity of pursuit which create or further greatness of character in action* 
As for ordinary readers, their custom is, as Ellesmere says in council, to 
read a clever article in a newspaper or review, and then wait for another, 
not bringing any study to bear on the subject meanwhile. The Essay on 
Criticism is lively and to the purpose, passing sentence in something of 
Mr. Landor’s stringent fashion upon small critics, who, like ancient Par- 
thians or modem Cossacks, hover on the rear of a great army, transfix a 
sentinel, surprise au outpost, and harass the army’s march, but rarely 
determine the campaign. Criticism is charged, in general, with defi- 
ciencies of humility, of charity, and of imagination ; it is reviewed under 
the several aspects of the needless, the intentionally unkind, the indiscreet 
or restless, the religious, the patiently studious, the loving. The chapter 
on the Art of Living is deservedly a favourite, and highly charactenstio 
of its writer ; it suggests many a practical thought on our social inter- 
course and its anomalies — ^ridiculing those private assembUes whither a 
man betakes himself fix>m vain or interested motives, at most unseason- 
able hours, in very uncomfortable clothes, to sit or stand in a constrained 
position, inhaling taiifted air, suffering fiom gieat heat, and his sole occu- 
pation or amusement being to ta1k**only to talk. Various hindrances to 
the profit and pleasure of society are statecy^or instance, want of truth, 
that fruitful source of needless and painfulj^Ptentation ; shyness, arising 
from a morbid egotism and self-consciousness, in so many cases ; a fiooKlii ^ 
concern about trifles ; the habit of ridicule, or light, jesting, flippittl^'liAl^*^ 
kind mode of talking about^hin^ and persons very common in sCeui^lr ^ 
an^ egaio, the want of sometmng to do besides talking, o I na jp j M to * 
traced to the Puritanism which mrbids many innocent or indUM||idb 
amusements. The Ai t of Living with Inferiors (one of this writer’^ aMKlt ' 
aubjeots^ and always treated as amiably as judiciously) corned unread MliWf 
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^deration in the same paper ; and the cotincil which ensacAS winds up the 
matter with spirit and pleasantry, a lady being for the nonce a member of 
the parliament; for, in preparing this Series of Readings and Discourse 
thereon,” Bacon’s monition has been duly heeded, to vary and inter- 
mingle speech of the present occasion with arguments ; tales with reasons ; 
asking of questions with telling of opinions; and jest with earnest. 
Accoimngly, the interlocutors are heard 

From trivial theme to ;;eneral argument 

Passing, as accident or fancy leads, 

Or courtesy prescribes * 

Large space is given to the discussion "of topics pertaining to states- 
manship and official life : as Improvement of the Condition of the Rural 
Poor, Government, and Slavery. These are handled with a singular com- 
bination of worldly sagacity and unworldly elevation of sentiment. 
Ellesmere’s lambent wit and skin-deep satire, together with Milverton’s 
contemplative wisdom and Dunsford’s gentle humanity, make up a line 
synthesis. Many a weighty as well its neat aphorism might be culled 
from their debates. There is, indeed, a conscious air of superiority in 
this w ork, an indifference to popular verdicts, which may offend some 
persons ; but then it is so clear that the writer is a superior man, and 
that his dicta arc no superficial truisms, but the pxperto credc convictions 
of reflective genius, that one feels h(' has a right to the length of his 
tether, and that it is likely to be wiser and more profitable to examine 
him with respect tlian to judge him in liaste. And after all, an author 
can afford to be a little ironical, not to say cynical, about popularity, 
when he himself is labelled as popular, and has received carte blanche to 
unbosom himself even of perilous stuff. 

Something equivalent to a third series of Friends in Council” ap- 
peared in 1851, under the title ‘‘Companions of my Solitude.” The 
thirteen sections into which it is divided, deal with topics similar to those 
so agreeably discussed by that congress of choice spirits — ^matters social, 
political, literary, philosophical — and in the same effective style, the same 
picturesque language, the same illustrative power. By the “companions of 
Iiis solitude,” the author means his reveries — those thoughts which insist 
upon being with him as spiritual companions, and resolutely visit him in 
his solitary hours at home and abroad. They are tlic creations of his 
own brain, which, in spite of the filial love and respect they owe him, do 
eagerly, exclusively, anxiously intrude on his attention ; and which he 
therefore resolves to describe, that so he may have more mastery over them, 
and that they may cease, he says, to haunt him as vague faces and half- 
fashioned resemblances — ^and may assume the form of distinct pictures, 
which he can give away or hang up in his room, turning them, if he pleases, 
with their faces to the waIb|||Many are the aspects these reveries take, 
^qietitaes he describes thoras formed of nebulous stuff, coming toge- 
some method and set purpose, in the shape of a heavy clouf— 
4lleii^ey will do for an essay or moral discourse ; at other times he 
I9l(toa|es them to those sportive, disconnAted forms of vapour which 
W^S^llllced across the heavens, now like a feather, now like the oi^ne 
of a ’Oml, doubtless obeying some law and with some design, bui *Si0lbh 


• Wordsworth’s “Excursion.’ 
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as mocks our observation ; at other times^ amnging themsAp 
those fleckered clouds where dl the heavene are regukrly brok«i up in 
small divisions, lying evenly over each other with light between each : a 
state of reverie best brought out in conversation, and we are aoconhngly 
re-introduced to our old friend Ellesmere, who comes forward to tdoa 
part in educing its significance. Now our speculatist muses on law, and 
pronounces it a notable example of loss of time, of heart, of love, of 
leisure — pointing to the fact that many admirable and many high- 
minded [men are to be found in all grades of the law, as a more curious 
instance of the power of the human being to maintain its structure 
unimpaired in the midst of a hostile element, than that a man should^ 
be able to abide in a heated oven. Now he contemplates those 
stem ^gantic laws of Nature which crush everytliing down which 
comes in their way, which know no excuses, admit of no small errors, 
never send a man back to learn his lesson and try him again, but are as 
inexorable as Fate, and in the presence of which powers it seems as if the 
faculties of man were hardly as yet adequate to his situation here — a con- 
sideration which tends to charity and humility, as it also points to the 
existence of a future state. Now he meditates on the ambitious hopes and 
projects of youth — ^its reckless courage and elastic step — contrasted with 
subsequent stages of the journey of life, at each of which some hope has 
dropped ofiP as too burdensome or too romantic, till at last it is enough for 
the man to carry himself at all upright in this troublesome world, and he 
sees that he has had not only the hardness, oiliness, and imperturbability 
of the world to contend with, but that he himself has generally been his 
worst antagonist : in this mood, our nmser is tempted to cast himself under 
a tree, and utter many lamentations — but, inoie wisely, walks sedately 
by it, knowing that as wo go on in life, we find we cannot aflbrd 
excitement, and learn to be parsimonious in our emotions.* Now 
he dilates on tlie morbid phases of modern Puritanism — ^the secret 
belief among some men that God is displeased with men’s happiness, in 
consequence of which they slink about creation, ashamed and afraid to 
enjoy anything — the cynicism which avoids some pleasure, and ex- 
hausts in injurious comment and attack upon other people any leisure 
and force of mind which it may have gained by its abstinence from the 
pleasure.f Now he dreams of moving for returns of the amount and 

• Even thus Southey, in a letter to Chauncy Townsend, 1817, calls to remem- 
brance the days wlien he declared, in the gush of youthful sentiment, that 
Ho who does not sometimes wake 
And weep at midnight, is an instiument 
Of Nature’s common work; 

but Southey, the middle-aged man, adds, “ The less of this the better. We stand 
in need of all that fortitude can do for us in this ghangeful world; and the tears 
are running down my cheeks when 1 tell you so. A 

t We append a happy illustration of the wri™s manner, in referen ce to t| ii 
question:— “Moreover, thiKjensoriousness is not only a sin, but the 
many sins. Indeed, the manufacture of sins is so easy a manufacture, 
convinced men could easily be persuaded that it was wicked to use the 
as mii^sb as the right ; whole congregations would only permit themsclveajjflM^TI 
an^^WlAt is more to our present point, would consider that when thfiyvWHjHp 
the mhvay fashion, they were comnutting a deadly sin. Now, I BhQvMmammkit 
that the man who weic* to invent this sin, would be a benefactor to tba 
race .” — CmpanUmiofmy SUttude^’p. 31 (2nd edition). v v ^ 
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» ffif human 5ufFeriDg in any one day— from miserable &^y 
quairelr to the discomfort eHittsed by iajudictous dress ; and he contends 
thal the latter, worn entirely in deference to the most foolish of mankind 
—the tyrannous majority, would outweigh many an evil that sounds very 
big ; in fact^ he classes the probable evil of women's stays with an occa^ 
sional pestilence, as the cholera, and regards our every-day shaving,* 
severe shirt-collars, and other ridiculous garments, as equivalent to a 
speat European war once in seven years. Anon he pictures to himself a 
dtemt descendant of his — a man of dilapidated fortune, but still owning 
Jliljtottse and garden— and tracks out a hypothetical map of "that de- 
somdant's outer and inner life — a sketch graced with many beautiful 
toud^t M where the poor man is seen in the then damp and cheer- 
lev mm, occupied, dunng his meagre supper, with listening to a list of 
the rapairs that must be looked to, but in reality thinking all the while 
of his pale mother (quietlv housed in the wooded churchyard), and of his 
wondering, as a child, why she never used to look up when horse or 
man went by, ns she sat working at that bay-window, and gettmg lus 
clothes read^ for school. Then, again, we have a dialogue about the 
claims of literature, and its bearing on life in general — ^including a 
shrewd complaint of the way in whi^ a ^man becomes twisted and de- 
formed by surrendering^himself to any one art, science, or calling, and 
ceasing to be a man, a wholesome man, fairly developed in all ways. The 
great sins of great cities — the provision of some small aids and consolations 
H>f various forms of unhappiness, arising from obloquy, neglect, injustice^ 
and petty anxieties — the advantages and philosophy of travelling— the 
position and prospects of 'the Anglican Church — the art of coming to an 
end, t. e., of curing the fatal superabundance" which makes all numan 
t affairs tedious— of abating the lengthiness of visits, dinners, concerts, 
plays, speeches, ples^ngs, essays, scions — these are among the mani- 
fold themes successively and «iiccessaully vexed" by the discursive 
ess^ist. ^ 

We can only briefly allude to his other acknowledged writings. The 
Claims of Labouri* (1844) is a valuable treatise on the duties of em- 
ployers to the employed, vigorous in exposition, kindly in tone, and a 
booK which those most affrighted at political economy will not And 
heavy reading. As in his other pubheations, the author harmonises, in a 
manner as rare as it is agreeable, the characteristics of shrewdness and 
benevolence. He contends for an earnest and practical application, on 
the part of the employing class, of thought and labour for the welfiue 
of those whom they employ. He points to the dark stream of profligam^ 
which overflows and bums into those parts of the land where want and 
ignorance prevail; and stoutly does he battle with the thoughtless' 
cruelty which saprs, ** Why vex me with these things ? Go to those 
whose business it is to r4|ke8s grievances." Surely, he argues, tiie 
i«ss of a calamity ou^ not to be so ready a shelter for t^e irao 
^ heart enough in adventure any oppontion to it : surely a man 
a sphere small enough, as well as mrge enough, for to act 
he foolish sluggard stares hopelessly into the intricacy 

* HotliilSf particular he would find himself seconded by other hearty 

r* Sir Fhmeis Head, in his << Paris in ISSl.** 
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forest, and thinks^t it ctok nev^ be red^edK The iriser 
labourer, begins at his corner at the ^ood|||md makes out a task bt 
himself each day. Thmk, that large as may appear the work to be 
done, so, too, the result of any endeavour, however sniall in itself, may 
be of infinite extent in the future. Nothing is lost.” This book hta 
done yeoman's service as a pioneer in the backwoods of social and 
sanitary reform, and has even exalted the literature of those questions to 
a place in our belles leitres. 

In 1848 appeared the first volume of “ The Conquerors of the New 
World and their Bondsmen,” a narrative of the principal events which 
led to negro slavery in the West Indies and America. It treats the 
subject with learning and industiy, with fine taste and generous feeling. 
The narrative is lucid and comprehensive,* the reflections are philo* 
sophical and humane. 

Less successful are this writer's achievements in the “ realms of poesie.” 
He produced, in 1843, an historical drama, “ King Henry the Second 
a too quiet and rather prosy icpresentation of i Becket's stirring times, 
when priestly authority acted on the belief that. 

If St. Petei^s sword had not leapt forth, 

And met King Henry boldly, never more 
Would It have been a terror to the nations. 

Also a tragedy, Catheiine Douglas,” the action of which centres in tibe* 
death of the Scottish James 1. This is a closet play, and formed muolh 
on the same model as the elaborate dramas of Mr. Henry Taylor. Att 
able reviewer remarks, that it contains some capital snatches of conversa- 
tion, glimpses of philosophical verity, specimens of antiquarian research; 
but that it is utterly wanting in die art essential to the conduct of a 
piece. Both plays want energy aq^ dramatic enthusiasm ; they do little 
to excite the feelings, little to interest the imagination. One gladly 
turns" from the actors, and their eloquent blank verse, to the genial 
friends in council, who discourse so winningly in the orchard of the 
Parsonage, and in whose society we, as well as the author, feel at home. 

John of Salisbury” is unrecognised where Ellesmere” is a household 
familiar ; and even Catherine Douglas” has an entrance to seek in 
circles where Lucy Daylmer” is an old favourite. In effect, we like 
better the poetry of our author’s prose than the prose of his poetry; and, 
while oblivious of his plays, wo desire to keep up a deep impression of his 
essays, the reading, marking, learning, and digesting of which we would 
commend to every one with a head to be enlighten^ and a heart to be 
improved. 

* Fault has been found, howoer, with the author for giving a fragmentary 
view of the question, and writing of Negro slavery as if the Negroes were the 
first servile race, and the New World the first Iskd loaded with the curse 
hriohy. 
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A NIGHT WITH ANTHONY PASQUIN, IN 1851. 

A BLOT, no blot until hit,” is a truism which extends bejond the 
backgammon table ; many a man undergoes and escapes dangers, upon 
which, when he looks back, it must be with wonder at the temerity and 
childish daring winch led him into them. Had I read that chapter of 
Whiteside’s Italy,” entitled “ A Night Walk in Rome,” hejbre instead of 
(rfter my visit to the “ Eternal City,” I more than doubt that I would ever 
have paid my respects to Anthony Pasquin, except in broad daylight. 

Another little Incident gives a startling interest to the escapade of a 
man who, having seen fifty winters, cannot plead youthful blood in 
excuse for an act of rashness. Our lodgings were in the Via di Condotti, 
at the comer of the street S^nta Marla degli Fieri — a house cheerful 
enough in the daytime, but with one of those awful outer balls from a 
nook of which an assassin might any evening start forth upon his victim 
in the twilight with a desperate advantage. The pian-terreno^ or 
ground-floor of the opposite house, was occupied by a baker, Boulanger 
Ancien,” as his door-sign staled him ; and how well I remember his clean 
white sipron and mealy face,” as he used to lounge in the sun at his 
door with that “/ar niente'^ air which is characteristic of the Roman 
shopkeeper ; by association of ideas, he always recalled to me the stanza 
of Tennyson’s Miller’s Daughter 

I see the wealthy miller j et, 

His double chin, his portly size ; 

And wlio that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes, 

The slow wise smile that round about 
His dusty forehead drily curled, 

Seemed half within, and half without, 

And full of dealings with the world. 

Who would think that this picture of one so jolly and so good” 
would, now and evermore, stand connected in my memory witli violence 
and blood ; yet so it is. We left Rome early in May, just as the Romans 
were beginning to hint their impatience of foreign occupation and 
French fraternitt, by using their daggers against obnoxious individuals, 
and by night-encounters with patrols ; some lives had already been lost 
before our departure, and* it was, I think, at Milan that I first read a 
newspaper giving, among the Roman news,” the following startling in- 
cident as detailed in the journals of the day : 

A fewr evenings since, just os twilight was falling, an individual, with 
a loud ciy, staggered wildly from the Via Santa Maria degli Fieri, across 
the Condotti, into the Boulanger Ancien,” and calling in frantic tones 
for a priest, sank on the floor of the botega, weltering in his bloody It 
that a Franciscan was passing at the moment, who made his 
)ugh the crowd which immediately collected, and was soon at the 
the .dying man, busied in offering him the last o&ces of religion, 
Ich there was but scant time, for the sufferer breathed bis last 
iattempting to pour his confession into the venerable mxffi ear. 
^umdiirs of all kinds as to the cause of his death were quioldy spread, 
it the crowd was dispersed, without obtaining any certainty on the sub- 
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ject, by the approach of a French patrol from the Piazza di 8pig[pa. 
Some whispered that the dead man had fallen a victim to political 
enmity ; others, that he had been a citizen passing accidentaUy, and 
assassinated in mistake for some obnoxious individual ; but a third and 


more probable rumour hinted that he was a young noble famous for his 
gallantries, and that be had met his fate in prosecuting or attempting 
some intrigue. The Fieuch patrol took possession of the shop, which 
they closed, and a secret investigation was carried on witliin, the result 
of which had not transpired ; so that all is at present wrapped in mystery, 
and adds to the general alarm and disquiet pervading the city.*’ 

The poor baker! when I think of his clean, well-appointed shop, 
usually made misty with the floating meal,” now dabbled with bloody and 
disturbed by a murderer’s victim gasping forth life on the floor, — then the 
crowd, — ^and the passing monk bending over the dying man, — and the 
crucifix, — all these form a vision mingling strangely with my reminbcences 
of Rome ; and it becomes doubly interesting in the thought, that had 
I lingered there a few days longer, I should probably have been looking 
down from my window on the scene as it actually occurred. 

But what has tliis to do with Anthony Fasquin.^ Much, gentle 
reader; because it enhances, on recollection, the sense of unsuspected 
dangers through which I achieved my nocturnal prank. Roman streets 
cannot be said to be badly lighted, simply because they are not lighted 
at all; pass fiom the “Corso” or the “Via Babuino,” or one or two 
other streets, “ where the Ingtese most do congregate,” and you are at 
once and completely in Cimmerian darkness. A monsignore gravely 
.ibsuied me that they had made an experiment in gas, but that the 
Roman ladies complained of it as prejudicial to health ! and the ruling 
powers were only too ready to return to that “ grateful shade,” so essential 
to the double pursuits of love and murder ; and although Mr. Whiteside 
does speak of the respectful terror with which the Romans regard an 
Pmglishman “keeping the crown of the causeway,” armed with his 
national weapon — a stout oak-stick — still, had I bethought myself how 
easily an assassin might have sprung upon m( xTom any of the many dark 
comers — oh, how dark ! — which I passed to achieve my “pasquinade,” 
assuredly 1 should never have ventured forth upon the chance of parry- 
ing a stiletto with a shillelagh ; hence, I should never have had a 
nocturnal interview with the satirical tailor of the Piazza Navona, nor 
would this “ true tale” ever have been written. So that you perceive, 
gentle reader, that the episode of the baker has somewhat to do with 
Anthony Pasquin. 

Wo were driving slowly up the ascent of the Monte Mario, to one of 
the finest points of view in or about Rome, when A said to me, 


“ You are not admiring — ^you arc not looking ” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ I a9n looking — ^for a rhyme, and cannot find it. 
I want to finish an Italian stanza,” At this bravado, from a mau 
could scarcely ask his way in Italian, and could as soon read adtjOdUH 
inscription as a stanza of Ariosto, my lady friends all burst l^vH|l 
most disrespectful laughter. I looked hau affronted and half entiJ||P 
“ Yottkilfcould help me, and not laugh at me,” said I; “I 
this ootm^et completed, in order to an adventure 1 meau to achii 
veiy lueht.” 
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la whatever other qualities the ladies, bless their little hearts! may be 
deficient, they are seldom found wanting in curiosity; at the word 

adventure,” they were instantly all attention and interest, and willing- 
ness to assist ; so that with their contributions of appropriate words, my 
couplet was speedily fashioned into the doggerel I desired. But what was 
the composition ? simply a few lines I wi^ed to affix to Pas^uin’s statue. 
I had already the sense, or nonsense, I wanted, in good Latin and toler- 
able English verse; but as I was anxious to give the Italians the benefit of 
John Bull’s opinion of some late doings of their liege lord the Pope” 
in their vernacular tongue, I determined, however rudely, to hammer out 
a version in Italian, in order to complete my triglot on the following 
subject. 

It need scarce be told, that when wo left England in the early spring of 
1851, to seek health and warm weather in the sunny south, the whole 
country was in its fiercest paroxysm of anger and alarm at the papal 
demonstration of an intention to take England once again under the 
formal rule and government of “ his Holiness.” “ The papal aggression 
fever” was at its height, and among the symptoms not least remarkable 
was this, that publications whose aim and object lay far apart from poli- 
tical or theological discussion, were seen occupied with the engrossing 
topic of the day. Among other's, that most amusing miscellany, “ Notes 
and Queries,” gave, in its number for December, 1850, among its various 
odds and. ends of philology, chronology, folk-lore, and etymology, the 
following epigram : 

Cum Sapiente, Pius nostras juravit in aras; 

Impius heu Sapiens, desipiensque Pius. 

The following rather heavy rendering of the above was added : 

The Wiseman and the Pious have laid us under ban ; 

Oh, Pious man, unwise — oh, impious Wiseman. 

This couplet took my fancy amazingly, and as I had then my journey 
to Rome in contemplation, 1 made a kind of vow or engagement with 
myself, that if I ever saw the ** seven-hill’d city,” I would affix it to the 
great affiche of stray wit — Pasquin’s statue. I thought the English 
version might be better ; and, finally, that an Italian one, if it could be 
accomplished, would bring the point of the epigram more home to the 
natives ; hence the brain-cudgelling process on Monte Mario, which re- 
sulted in my producing the following in the form in which it finally saw 
the light in Rome: 

Gum Sapiente Pius, nostras juravit in aras, 

Impius heu Sapiens, desipiensque Pius. 

When a league ’gainst our faith Pope with Cardinal trieSi 
Neither Wiseman is pious, nor Pitu is wise. 

Quando Papa? o cardinale, 

Chiesa Inglese, tratta male 
Che chiamo quella gente? 

Pio? no, no— ne Sapiente. 

The point of the Italian is derived from a half-defaced inscriptioD^ which, 
in spite of police erasure, can even yet be deciphered at Rovigo, in the 
Lombturdo-Yenetian states, where the Pope’s title and family-name are, 
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by means of punctuation, turned into a sly satire tipon his unchanged imd 
not admired character : 

Pio ? no, no— ma-stai Feretti, 

Pius, not at all, but still Feretti. 

Great was the laughter of my female critics at the violation of con- 
cords and disregard of idiom in my Italian ; they told me, over and over, 
that the keen-witted natives would make sport of my grammatical blun- 
ders; but I was bent on playing out my play, and as I could do no better, 
I insisted that “ it would do very well.” One young lady, who had given 
me considerable help in putting it together, was, or pretended to be, 
alarmed, when I tola her that I meant to affix it to Pasquin’s statue that 
night; and that if the Pope’s police should catch me in the fact, I would 
certainly name her as my accomplice in murdering la lingua Toscana.” 

I could make my way through Rome tolerably well in broad daylight; 
we had already dnven several times to the Piazza Navona, a favourite 
resort of ladies,' curious in those showy silk scarfs — the solitary manufac- 
ture of Borne in the way of textile labric ; but I knew it was quite a 
different affair to make my way thither in the dark. No fear of the stiletto 
ever crossed my thoughts, but I did dread somewhat the losing my way, 
as soon as 1 had left the beaten track for the defiles of the bye'streets of 
Borne ; however, 1 took my bearings and objects as well as I could, 
while we drove about in the daylight. My last landmark was- the great 
Palazzo Borghese, and turning down to the left hand from that, I was to 
go forth witli Providence my guide but whether in the whole affair 
1 was tempting or trusting Providence, (?) truly this is a question which 
I do not much care to look in the face. 

There were sundry jokes among the young people when I made known 
my intention at the diuncr-table ; they one and all declared that they ex- 
pected to hear of me from the Castle of St. Angelo next morning, and 
amused themselves by speculating which of our Roman friends should be 
applied to to “ bail me out.” One young lady, more, “ learned in the 
law” than the rest, gravely asked me, What kind of Habeas Corpus 
Act they had at Rome ?” to whom I as gravely replied, that The 
Roman llabeas Corpus had no force save in the Roman province of 
Limbo at least, that I never heard that they pretended to liberate the 
oppressed from any other part of the papal territories. The evening wore 
on, the short twilight of the south deepened into darkness, and by nine 
o’clock all was quiet as the grave. 1 sallied forth for my expedition, 
armed with my epigram in legible print hand in one pocket, a gum- 
bottle (!) in the other, and a stout stick in my hand. 

Pasquiqjf statue is generally said to stand in the Piazza Navona, but 
this is not quite correct : it stands at the comer of the Palazzo Braschi, 
in a street leading into the Piazza, and at a point w'here several streets 
converge. It is now — ^whatever it may have been— a mere clumsy Torso-^* 
a block of stone, sans head, sans arms, sans feet.” Report says that 
more than one Pope has attempted to remove this foundling hospital fiir 
stray and often stinging satires, but that the owner of the adjacent 
has always claimed property in the fragment, and refused to allow it^to 
taken away ; it is said that the pontiffs acknowledged the rights of pvo« 
perty, but tha^ act&g on the celebrated maxim that ** property has itl ' 
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duties as well as rights/* the princelj owner was informed that he should 
stand responsible for every waggery or witticism fathered upon his statue: 
from the date of this ‘‘ responsibility/* the wit of Pasquin is said to have 
w aiied and faded considerably. I was ignorant of all these particulars 
nhen I detenuined to make the Italian tailor S2>eak my triglot e 23 igram 
to the public. 

Leaving the Borghosc Palace on the right, I dived down a long street 
running parallel to the Corso, at the bottom of which I had previously 
marked a chundi b} which I was to turn, and a few paces down a dark 
lane brought me to the near comer of the Piazza Navona. Pasquin stood 
at the o2)positc end of the «anie side of the square, and I had nothing to 
do but to follow the line of houses to arrive at tlio scene of action. This 
was quickly done 1 retired under a dark archway nearly opposite the 
statue, and prepared iny placard iis well as I could ; I am sure I wasted 
my gum “ pretty considerably,” and what between haste, darkness, and 
trepidation, I made but a clumsy bill-sticker after all. 

At length all was ready; but though there was scarce a soul passing, I 
could not get the streets 2ierf('ctly free of passengers. There I sflbod, like 
a spider in his web-hole, ready to dart across the way the moment I could 
get a clear stage, but whenever I prepared to rush forth, I was sure to 
hear the echo of approaching footsteps, and was obliged to wait again 
until they died away in tlie distance ; all this while I had ample leisure 
to consider the following pleasant questions : Suppose a French patrol, 
or some of the Roman police, should come by atid perceive me in my lurk- 
ing-place; should require mo to give an account of m}sclf, or to explain 
iny business there; whafc could I say in such a case ? What probable or 
satisf.ictory account could I offer for my silly undertaking, which would 
be intelligible to them, or, if intelligible, would not compromise me the 
more? In short, I was becoming nervous; I began to think my pretended 
apprehensions might turn out sad realities, and that it was quite within 
possibilities that morning might dawn U2)0ii me in the Castle of St. 
Angelo. « 

At length the coast seemed really clear ; not a sound broke the silonco 
of the street; I darted across, hastily stuckmy gummed paper on the side 
of the statue, and then took to my heels as fast as I could run. 

Conscience makes cowards of n& all — 

jes, and fools as well as cowaAs. Had I reflected for a moment, I should 
have seen that I was doing the very thing to make myself an object of 
suspicion and remark ; as it happened, I met no patrol; but had I done 
so, any soldier or sbirro of the commonest intelligence must have sus- 
pected something wrong, in meeting an elderly gentleman, *^fa%and scant 
of breath/* posting along at my rate of going : as it was, I met no one; 
but after a minute or two of hard running, my breath failed, and I was 
Obliged to pull up, and look about me. 

(^celve my disnyiy. I found that I had not the remotest idea where 
1 was y Ui my headlong hastq I had run away at the wrong side of the 
statue^* and instead of being on the open piazza, I found myself in some 
./Street, where the tall houses nodded over head in a horrible proximiiy, 
threatening me with many of Juvenal’s mille pericuht saevae urbis ;*' nor 
Sid I know the moment when some window gaping over head would dis- 
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charge its missile to dint thepavement, or my head, as the case might be; 
and 1 began to think myself in a fair way to furnish a living, or, perhapSi 
dyiqg comment on a passage I had been reading some days before: 

ImprovidtS ad coenam si 
Intestatiis eas, adeo tot fata, quot ilia 
Noctc patent vigilcs, tc pictereunte fenestras. 

I have already said, ray Italian was of a very mediocre kind, but even 
though I had the “ bocca Romana,’* with the lingua Toscana,” at my 
tongue-tip, there was not a soul upon whom to exercise my eloquence. 
Every ground-door around me showed those grinning chevaux-de-frize 
of hard rusty iron bars with which the great houses of Rome fortify tlieir 
cellarage. You might as well ask guidance in the vaults of a church as at 
tho lowest tier of a Roman dwelling ; then, to attempt any of the en- 
trances, grope through the halls, mount the dreary staircases, and on 
ringing out some inhabitant, to stutter out my request for guidance to 
— the Corso ! which was the only point for which I could pretend to 
make — Ueared to attempt anything of the kind, and yet 1 saw no other 
resource. 

Such were the pleasant thoughts revolving in my mind as I slowly 
retraced my steps on the street in which I had paused. 1 passed dark and 
barred entrees more than one ; a few were either yet unclosed for the 
night, or remained so all night long ; and it was from one of these that 
my ear, in passing, caught the low but distinct hiss with which an Italian 
invites attention, and which always unpleasantly reminded me of the hiss 
of a serpent. I paused at the sound, for the voice in tlie darkness 
sounded very close at my ear, and a stifled female voice called again, 

^‘Ilist, Jeronymo.” 

I stood still, but made no reply ; and again the same voice, subdued, 
but intensely hurried, repeated, 

“ Jeronyrao — subito, subito.” 

Not being Jeronymo, I thought it best not to acknowledge the invita- 
tion in any way, but to get out of the way as quickly as I could. 1 was 
the more decided on this when 1 saw shine, down the wcll-like interior of 
the house, a faint light, and heard a hoarse voice muttering something, of 
which the only word intelligible to me was “ Diavolo.” Anger was 
certainly in the tone, but what description of anger — whether of angry 
father, jealous husband, irate brother, or surly concierge — it was impos- 
sible to distinguish. 

In honest old England’s capital, in its wor^t purlieu, at the door of its 
worst den, a man might have stood over the way” to see the end, 
pretty sur^ that, if the worst came to the worst, and that he found himself 
in a “ row,” A 46 or Z 24, or some intermediate, member of the blue- 
coated, glazed-hatted fraternity, who, with little bits of stick in theiir 
hand,” keep the peace of our huge metropolis, would be sure to make ' 
appearance sooner or later; but in ‘‘Imperial Papal Rome” — 
ierrarum Domina et Caput ' — they disdain such vulgar appliaqoes {bp the 
protection of the peaceable, and you might be stabbed, robbed, deadt s>u| 
flung into the Tiber, at any point of the city, at any hour from sunset to 
sunrise, without eitW a detective or ordinary policeman asking, “ 
the row ?” or desiriiag a loitering marauder to “ move on.” Thisvlu^^ 
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notoriously the case, I thought it better to move on” of my own accord, 
althougli whither I had not the least notion ; but the thought that 1 
might be standing in the way of an appointment, or come to be mi8tif||£en 
for an object of jealousy, caused m%to hasten my steps from this danger- 
ous neighbourhood. 

A few paces brought me to a point where a street (in more northern 
regions we should call it a lane) debouched upon that down which I was 
hastening; it yawned literally as ^*dark as a wolf’s mouth,” and although 
my anxious ear caught the sound of footsteps coming hastily towards me, 
I was absolutely unable to see the individual who approached from it, 
until, in his speed, he rushed against me. 

Even then 1 could di!\;inguish neither shape nor person, but I felt that 
he must have been a man of much slighter make and less bulk than 
myself, otherwise, with the momentum of his motion, and standing still 
as 1 was, I must have been nearly flung down ; as it happened, it was he 
who staggered back from the shock, but at once recovering, proceeded 
to pass me, with “ permesso, signor.” The voice was that of a gentle- 
man, and I was getting together my miserable vocabulary to ask pardon 
for interrupting him, and to inquire my way, when, quite out in the 
street, and no longer in the cavern-like entrance of the house, with an 
intensified sharpness — bespeaking agony, mingled with fear of being 
overheard — the words came hissing along the walls, 

JermymOy Jeronymoy per Amor di 

“ Santissima Madre siamo perduti,** cried the man, as, with a push 
which turned me round, he rushed past. At the same moment a light 
gleamed from the cavity of the entrance ; I caught a glimpse, for a moment, 
of something white ; 1 heard a piercing shriek, a scuffle, a stamping of 
feet. 1 waited for no more, but hap-hazard ran away as fast as my legs 
could carry me, considering that ‘‘any port” was preferable to weathering 
the tornado of an Italian quarrel. • 

In a very few minutes I found myself in an open space — not a square, 
but a junction of streets somewhat resembling the Seven Dials, in London, 
and most gladly did I acknowledge and execrate my stupidity, when at 
the corner of one of the streets I recognised Old Pasquin ! — my paper 
stuck on the stump of his left arm ; in short, nothing but my own pre- 
cipitation and headlong haste could have carried me so very far astray as 
I had run. I soon took the right turn to the Piazza, thence, after some 
stumbling about, I found myself in the beaten track to the Borghese 
Palace, whence a few minutes’ walk brought me home. 1 had been more 
than two hours absent, and found the young folks, though half-laughing, 
yet beginning to be uneasy at my delay, forgetting that it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to find your way with eyes open, and blindfolded. . . . 

In the course of our morning’s drive next da^, my girls had, of course, 
something to do at “ the shawl merchant’s,” living, as I before said, in the 
Fiazzo Navona ; and while they employed themselves in a “ shopping,” I 
took the opportunity to saunter towards the corner, “quite promis- 
cuously” as one might say. Contrary to my expectation, I found the paper 
I had put up the night before still unremoved, and two or three people 
trying to spell out its meaning. Of course I passed on as innocently as 
if I knew nothing about it, and tried to recognise which of the streets I 
had run up in error the night before. While I stood in doubt as to which 
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of two or three streets might be that particular one, 1 saw, about half wajr 
up one of them, about a dozen people loitering ; it could not be called a 
cxpwd, and yet they were evidently not moving on. It occurred to me 
that this might have been the scene of my nocturnal adventure, and I 
walked towards them. 

On arriving, 1 found them all silently observing the same object, which 
told me that my conjecture was just. On the stones in front, and on the 
wall, beside a large doorway opening into a house of ample size, were 
thick plashes of blood, evidently spill^ in some recent and deadly struggle. 
The dogs, the only active scavengers in Rome, had not been at the spot 
yet, and though there was a gushmg fountain not many yards off, no 
numan hand had yet done the office of decency in removing the marks of 
murder. Men loitered, and pointed, and spoke in whispers. Women 
occasionally stood still for a moment, shuddered, crossed themselves, and 
passed on. I approached one man, and asked him, What is that?” 

“ Who knows, signor ?” he replied, coldly, and passed on. 

Yes, truly— who knows ? WTio will ever know ? The spot, as I 
afterwards found, was not very far from the grand and now desolate 
Famese Palace ; the yellow Tiber rushed by, near and rapidly, and on its 
waters, probably, the chief ghastly evidence, like Lara’s victims, “ was 
rolling undiscovered to ocean.” But who the victim was — whether the 
whispering female, the tardy Jeronymo, or the angry disturber of their 
assignation — whether one or more of these, no one will ever know. So 
they order matters of police at Rome. 


THEY DECK’D HER BROW WITH FLOWERS. 

BY J. E. CAUPENTER. 

They deck’d her brow with flowers, 

*Twas a day in early spring, 

They brought them from the bowers, 

Where the violets love to cling; 

The blossoms on her features 

Seemed to envy her her pride, 

Though the fairest gift of nature’s 

Was the fittest for a bride. 

The bridal floweis soon faded, 

Though the bride seem’d fair and gay. 

Her brow, no sorrow shaded, 

W hen the wreath had died away : 

But all earth’s human flowers 

Must fade as Hca\’n decrees, 

And the fairest gem of ours 

Fell beneath the autumn breeze. 

Tliey bore her gently, lightly, 

The snow was on the ground. 

Its feather’d flakes fell brigiitly 

Upon the little mound : 

But when the woodland bowers 

With earljr blooms were spread, 

They sought the same wild flowers, v 

And strewM them o’er her bed. 
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SOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF SCIENCE, 

rSYCIIOLOGICALLY CON8IDEKED. 

The aim of all science is to accumulate facts ; the end, to unravel the 
truths of the world, and by this means to gratify the curiosity of man, 
and promote his good. The process of disentangling these many truths, 
and admitting them to close inspection; — of contributing their many 
features, each in itself a law, to the commonwealth of philosophy, is the 
labour of many hands and of many minds. Some are content to follow 
the lesser though nut less honourable aim — the accumulation of facts ; 
and to pass the day, the \car, the alli)tted term of life itself, in experi- 
mental inquiry, or passionless observation. These men have a character 
suited to their work; they are patient and self-denying, while industry 
and intelligence give a useful and praiseworthy direction to their career. 
Their province is limited to the material world; they bring no new 
principles to light ; they discover no new law: they constitute the work- 
ing classes of science ; for science, like literature and mechanics, has her 
working classes as well as her aristocracy ; her skilled labourers amount- 
ing to many, her original intellects in number few. 

The working men of science are essentially an industrious class ; — the 
numerous chemists, for example, are engaged as regularly at the furnace 
as is the blacksmith at the forge; the many geologists walk over the 
couutiies of the world, making use of their skilled intellects in the se- 
lection of fossil and mineral from the rude and worthless mass; and they 
know liow to classify what they collect, and to note the peculiarities 
which each specimen ofltrs. 

To bo a scientific man, as in all other branches of industry, a certain 
amount only of education is really necessary, though high acquirements 
are both desiiahlc and common ; for the scientific man of the class wc 
aro considering seldom employs himself on more subjects than one, and 
his subject is not unfrequcntly of a kind requiring no previous prepa- 
ration in Older to acquire excellence in its pursuit. To become a great 
anatomist, or chemist, it is not absolutely necessary to he able to read 
or write ; all that is required is to know how to work and to observe. 

But the scientific man and the philosopher, though allied, are not 
one; the latter is scientific, hut he is educated too; he is acquainted 
with every branch of human knowledge. But whilst with his one mind 
he absorbs the labours of all, repeats and improves on them, he is not 
on that account, only, a philosopher, lie has deep powers of thought, 
associated with a peculiar sensibility of mind, which enables him at a 
glance to see the relations of things, however remote from each other. 
The position which the iiiyentor occupies in relation to the artisan, the 
archnect to the builder, the poet to the grammarian, is ih, some degree 
that which the philosopher bears to the scientific man. 

The philosoplier, in a word, i» a roan of genius. 

Those who have witnessed the scientific man at his work, whether in 
the metropolis of this country or in the other capitals of Europe, must 
have been struck by the resemblance they bear to the other working 
classes; to the optician, the engineer, the mechanic generally. They 
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have their workshop like these, which by many is called by that name, 
though in politer language known as the laboratory, the dissecting^ 
room, and the museum. In these workshops the chemist, the physiolo- 
gist, the naturalist is to be seen, not dressed like, or bearing any out- 
ward resemblance to the gentleman, but in the attire of labour, making 
analyses, dissecting animals, stuffing birds, or comparing recent and 
fossil shells or bones. These are the daily labours of scientific men; 
their task to add new facts to the sum of human knowledge. 

But to detect principles through the separate and disembodied consi- 
deration of these facts of science, ia the work of another class of men, 
who belong to, though they aro but thinly scattered among, the more 
working classes of the scientific world. This elevated class compre* 
hends the philo‘!ophical minds of the age ; then who see the bearings of 
every fact that comes within their view. The philosopher is a scientific 
man; but while the strictly scientific class plod unremittingly at one 
subject, and are in a degree ignorant of every other, the philosopher 
feels the necessity of keeping himself acquainted with science in general. 
The difference between the two characters is great : tho mineralogist goes 
on mastering and discovering facts in his branch of geology; the paleon- 
tologist perseveres in collecting fossil organisations and in studying their 
identities; the botanist with each fresh summer renews his walks at home, 
or goes to distant lands to gather plants. If these different charac^rs 
meet and converse, they discover that want of sympathy which results 
from different pursuits — hence has arisen class societies, such as the 
geological, the botanical ; and many more, all encouraging tho division 
of labour. 

But the philosopher must know all the sciences, must be skilled in all 
before he enters on his pursuits, before he makes an attempt at generali- 
sation, the most difficult of labours, and for tho performance of which 
knowledge alone, or genius, cannot qualify. The illustrious Humboldt, 
the Okeus, the Aragos, the Faradays, the Herschells, the Lyells, the 
Owens, and others, all great and gifted, arc not men of a single science ; 
they arc acquainted with, and have a rare tacility of acquiring every 
branch of knowledge, or, failing so to do, find their successes more 
limited than their powers. Such minds as these, in one phenomenon 
perceive a system ; — to Newton, the fall of a heavy body betrayed a law 
of universal gravitation; to Adams and Leverrier, the perturbations of 
Uranus revealed the existence of a planet beyond. The working astro- 
nomer, among the most noble of working men, points his telescope into 
space to discover whatever shines on his practised eye, just as the fisher- 
man casts his net and draws forth all that has entered ; but Adams and 
Leverrier saw, as others* had done before, that the planet since called 
Neptune had an existence, and by means of calculations which others 
had attempted and failed in, they were able to tell the working astro- 
nomer where to look for a new star. It was there ; and like that which 
dawned at religion’s birth that new star dawned on science ! 

There is something historically curious in the character of jthe working 
man, whether in science or the mechanical arts, for it is much the same 
in both, as well as in that of the philosopher ; and it is with a view to 
elucidate it that these preliminaiy remarks are made. Men have always 
worked, Ibut not all men ; the working classes have always been a peeulhriF 
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race, though intermixed with other nations. The Jews are not a 
working people ; a proximate and concurrent cause of their flight from 
Egypt was, probably, that they were there forced to work with their 
hands. The Gipsies are not a working people ; nor are the Irish, 
Welsh, and Highland Celts. All of them are living among us in these 
islands — among us the workers of the world — and one and all are doing 
no more work than necessity compels them to perform. Of these people, 
the first live by their extraordinary skill in finance ; the second, by 
palmistry and other cunning ; the others by the sword in preference to 
the plough. And there is anothenrace among us not yet mentioned— 
the Norman, whose people were skilled from the earliest times in the arts 
of organisation and government ; not in handicraft ; and of these many 
have lived from the Conquest down to the present times without working ; 
they have retained the lands which they acquired by conquest, and, as 
the nobility and squirearcliy of this country, represent the chivalry of 
England to this day. These Normans, as well as the other races 
enumerated, arc gentlemen by nature, some distinguished by their fine 
blandibliing manners, others by their cold reserve. 

But among us the Anglo-Saxon is the working man ; Manchester is 
his metropolis. In ancient times, — ^when forced, as a matter of business, 
to fight against his will, — he no doubt made a good old baron ; but his 

| )lace, however rich ho be — is not the House of Peers : he is the cotton- 
ord, the chief of mechanical labours. In the Lower House he is at 
home; he can there work: among the lords he is an anomaly greater 
than would be the Jew in Parliament, for the Jews are the greatest finan- 
ciers on earth, and, once admitted to the Legislature, we should have the 
Rothschilds our hereditary Chancellors of Exchequer. 

In all ages there have existed working men and philosophers, as well 
as men possessed of the other characteristics alluded to ; but the working 
man has not at all periods supplied from among bis numbers a class 
called scientific ; nor have philosophers been men of science until within 
modern times, though they have influenced human society by their opinions 
and speculations since the beginning of history. On these points depend 
the explanation of whence that modern thing called science comes. 

In order to understand the subject clearly, it is necessary to remember 
that the race of mankind is divisible into varieties, of which some are 
pure, and others mixed. The pure varieties are never lost by admixture, 
but reappear after a few generations; while the mixed give rise perpe- 
tually to new forms of mind and body among the human family, espe- 
cially to everything great, such as the epochs of Greece, Carthage, and 
Rome, formerly, and of Great Britain and America in these times. On 
this principle, whatever has been may occur again, though it will not 
necessarily recur ; and what has never before been, may happen in an^ 
age. As respects the scientific epoch, that was never known until 
within the last two or three centuries, though gliriipses of its future 
dawn were perceivable long before. No pure race could have originated 
or sustained a scientific epoch ; the pure races present the fine rough 
materials for improvement ; in Aem me different sorts of cleverness and 
selfishness are pre-eminent, but not the union of high and universal 
faculties, with a sense of virtue in its grander and more elaborate forms 
if union due only to a large fusion of select races into one. 
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The Saxon-EDglish is essentially a man of work and thrift; left to 
himself in his own country, he would remain so for ever. The Danish 
English has other qualities; he has imagination ; and this acting in oon** 
cert with his high intellectual powers, gives him the philosophical element 
of his nature. The Danish-English boasts of Gotmc blo<m in his veins^ 
and this gives the slow but accurate conception — the depth, mnetration, 
and acuteness of the true Teuton — qualities which, added to the industry 
and love of labour which belong to the Anglo-Saxon, make the philoso- 
pher and man of science one character. And if to ^e above elements 
of Anglo-Saxon and Danish-English mind be superadded the quickness 
of perception, and great ^oweis of combination which distinguish the 
Celtic race, we have a union of elements capable of creating genius of 
the highest kind. It is not, however, to be supposed that simultaneously 
and co-extensively with the blending of these Anglo-Saxon, Danish, 
Gothic, Celtic, and, I may mention, Jutian races, philosophical genius 
must come into being ; far from it. This comes rarely out, and is due to 
proportions— definite, but indefinable — unknown, and therefore seemingly 
accidental. 

Admitting the correctness of this view, we arc able to explain, psycho- 
logically, the sources of science. The wonderful system known by that 
name is due to modem times— due to the union, whether in Britain or 
Western Europe generally, within the limits of which it is almost con- 
fined — to a blen£ng of races, of which the chief constituents are the 
working and the philosophical, and of which ncitlier, separately, could have 
built the temple of science. The result of this union is the scientific 
epoch — a thing of yesterday. 

But is this great epoch a thing also of to-morrow ? This question 
involves another : what are the Prospects of Science ? When Bacon 
came into existence, the world saw for the first time those elements of 
race which constitute labour, whether mechanical or scientific, which- 
ever would pay best (or Anglo-Saxon) ; quickness of perception with great 
powers of combination and application (or Celtic) ; slowness and accu- 
racy in perceiving, acuteness, depth, and penetration of mind (or Scan- 
dinavian-Teutonic), so blended and nicely balanced in one mind as to 
create the genius of practical philosophy. Before the time of Francis 
Bacon these elements were verging to a focus ; since his time their results 
have multiplied in an ever-increasing ratio, as instanced in the Newtons, 
the Herschells, the Cavendishes, the Davys, the Wollastons, the Hun- 
ters, and many more in the past as well as present day. But is this great 
epoch of yesterday a thing also of to-morrow? Let us examine this 
question briefly, but philosophically, by a comparison of what has been 
tne fate'of other great epochs — of the greatest of all, that of Greece. 

When the aborigines of Greece w^ere a pure race, they were distin- 
guished only for mechanical talent, a quality still belonging to the 
Sclavonic race, which, under the designation of Pelasgian, early occupied 
Greece. But by demes their frontier was crossed by a Teutonic people, 
whence the Greeks derived those features of beauty which, by their me- 
chanical talents, ihe^ have fixed imperii|l^bly in marble. W ho has not 
heard of the fair-haired Menelaus, of the ox-eyed Juno, and the hloe- 
e^ed Minerva? Straight-legged, too, is a term used by Homer as descrijp- 
tive of heroes; and aU these features are Teutonic: they ^eidst in 
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England to this day, though no longer in Greece. There were other ele- 
ments, and among them a Celtic, whose conjunction gave birth to the 
men with whose name all that is great in literature, eloquence, philosophy, 
and the arts of both peace and war, is associated. Nature herself knows no 
beau-ideal: time and circumstance alone can develop beauty and human 
virtue from the materials which nature supplies ; and these materials were 
at a particular moment associated in Greece. The limbs and intellect of 
the Teuton, the mechanical skill and power of speech of the Sclave, tlio 
warlike qualities of the Celt, together with other elements, gave rise to a 
perfection of form ne^er attaint by man before — to that form whicli is 
our beau-idealy and to a perfection of genius, for every purpose then 
known, no less shigular. Philosophy reached its highest development in 
that epoch, for Plato has not since been approached ; but it was abstract, 
not natural philoso[)hy. 

What became of this epoch ? The elements of race died out, and with 
their disappearan(*e vanished the greatest marvels of intellect and form 
that the world had witnessed. 

We have not time here to trace into their joint decay the various mi- 
grations of this evanescent but ever-glorious people. In Italy, as else- 
where, the Pelasgo- Grecian did the work of greatness ; but the soil was, 
after a due lapse of time, the home once more of the surviving aborigines 
—of the Italic — Tuscan — Oscan — Siculian, — and which, from an inunda- 
tion of new races, erroneously called barbarians, gave biith, iu the thir- 
teenth and bhteenth centuries inclusive, from Dante to Michael Angelo, 
to an epoch of literature and painting; and wliich, in its turn, perished. 

In England, as in all lands, i\c have had our epochs, which have died 
or are dying out. For cvample, the literary epoch, which, however, was 
never popidar ; for Shahspeare and Milton died unknown, and those who 
acquiic fame in England before they die lose it when they are dead. 

If the great epochs, then, have had the psychological origin, and 
shared the fates thus described, what is the Prospect of Science ? Its in- 
tellectual resources are at present confined within the limits of Europe. 
They may spring up elsewhere, or may emigrate. Science, by such 
means, may be sustained in America, and even in the Polynesia— that is, 
by relays from Europe — but must ultimately fail there, or take some new 
development from the novel combination of elements entering into the 
human race in those distinct regions. 

Much that is new to Europe has to be added from East as well as 
West, which will one day give America and Australasia their epochs, — 
such, perhaps, as the world has not yet beheld,— and better suited to an 
advanced than an early or mediaeval period of human society. 

As long as the present fusion of races endures in Europe, the scientific 
epoch must stand its ground and advance boldly, but no longer. The 
Sources and Prospects of Science belong to one and the same mixed race, 
now but a few centuries old ; and with it, however distant the term, they 
will in all probability have an end. 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 

BY NICHOLAS HICHBLL. 

BOOK in. 

CUAFTEII XVIL 

HESTER MAKES HER DEBUT AS A SINGER. 

From what we know of the character of Hester, we shall not doubt 
that she studied very diligently under the musical professor. The more 
brief the term of her tuition, or iuitiatbn into the mvsteries of the art of 
song, the more speedily would her object be accomplished, or, at least, 
her fate decided. Mr. Kellerman, himself, was surprised at the progiess 
which she made. Ho felt assured of her ability, and of the excellence of 
the voice with which Nature had endowed her ; but knowing how fluctu- 
ating a thing is public taste, and how fashion, the whim of the hour, 
sweeps all before it, he could not guarantee for her that triumph which 
others, far less gifted, have achieved. 

At the earnest request of Mr. Somerset, Hester was to assume another 
name ; hence her identity, when she might appear before the public, 
would not be discovered. She had resolved, too, never to sing on the stage, 
but to confine herself to the concert-room. 

Time passed. Week after week, and month after month, did Hester 
practise and toil. She spent hours daily with the venerable professor; 
and when by herself, the poor songstress would shut herself in her loom, 
warbling those notes which she hoped, ere long, might avail to melt away 
the iron bonds of her father’s captivity. 

The chorister of the greenwood sings to amuse himself, and give vent 
to ^c exuberant joy of his swelling heart. The cantatrice of the Opera 
bums for fame, or her every note is a sordid one, exchanged for a com — 
money that is to minister perhaps to her own gratification and luxuries. 
But neither for amusement, fame, nor self-aggrandisement, did the young 
pupil of Kellerman pour from her dulcet throat the magic of sweet sounds. 
She dreaded notoriety, shrank from popular applause, and the thoughts 
of her approaching debut filled her heart with a fear little short of an 
agony. Yet Hester felt, that having entered upon the undertaking, the 
terrible tiial must be gone through. 

It came at last — the day on which she was to make her appearance — 
the day when she should be rewarded for licr long and unremitted studies, 
or, meeting with no success, be thrown back again on her own resources, 
her time lost, and farther than ever from the goal of her hopes and 
wishes. 

The occasion was a grand concert of sacred music, to be held at Willis’s 
Rooms. The projector was the veteran Kellerman, and one of the pieces 
to be performed was Handel’s Messiah.” It being the height of the 
London season, the concert, it was exulted, would be veiy fully and 
fashionably attended. Hester proceeded in a carriage from Brompton, 
accompanied by Mr. Kellerman and his three daughters. Pale she was 
and agitated; but very different were her feelings from those she expe- 
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rienced two years previously, when, entrappod by^ the snares of Pike and 
the hunchback, Flemming, she was to be carried to a concert which 
existed only in the imaginations of those men. 

The company was assembling. There was a rapid whirling of carriages 
into King-street, a great letting-down of steps, and slamming of carriage- 
doors; there was a mighty rushing to and fro of powdered footmen with 
staffs, and as confusion was caused by the darkness, vehicle jostling against 
vehicle, coachmen were heard to swear on their broad hammercloths, 
while the pushing and shouting of policemen, who were very zealous in 
endeavouring to restore order, had only the effect of increasing the ex- 
citement and hubbnh in a tenfold degree. 

Within the building, there were chandeliers casting a brilliant light on 
plumes, turbans, and an indescribable variety of jewels. Men were there, 
critics, connoisseurs, the Aristarchs of music, and men who, pretending 
to be no judges, could judge the best. Old dowagers and young beauties 
—chaperons and protegtes — the rich plain heiress, the penniless beautiful 
maiden — the lord mayor’s lady, and the lady whose family had been noble 
since the Conquest — these formed the staple of the assembly, and all con- 
sidered themselves the chief of England’s “ gay select,” very refined, very 
much to be envied, and withal very happy. « 

Stealing in through the throng, and placing himself as near the per- 
formers as possible, one gentleman might have been observed whose 
claims to aristocratic birth were very questionable, inasmuch as no one 
there seemed to know him. lie was a little active man, with red hair, 
and remarkably brilliant eyes ; his black coat and pantaloons were rather 
worn, but, if the truth must be told, they had received that day an ample 
wash of “ black reviver his little white neckerchief was freshly starched, 
and he had on — borrowed probably for the occasion — a pair of white 
kid gloves. He sat quietly taking snuff, and looked very profound and 
knowing, so that people at length considered him some great critic. 

The musicians had taken their places, and flutes, bassoons, trurapsts, 
drums, and not-to-be-counted violins, were ready to commence the full 
crash of harmony — the thunder of sublime sounds. There, elevated 
above the band, like Prospero surrounded by his subject spirits, sat the 
leader, old Mr. Eellerman, and his ministers anxiously awaited the first 
wave of his magical wand. 

It commenced — the “ Messiah” was performed, and with that applause 
%vhich usually awaits Handel’s masterpiece. But Hester took no part in 
the oratorio. The young debutante was to make tnal of her powers in 
an original composition — that composition was an anthem by the pro- 
fessor himself, and it contained a long solo pari designed expressly for 
Hester. Ob, how often had she practised it ! — each bar, each note, had 
she studied, day after day ; anxious, too, was she to do justice to the 
genius of her benevolent master, who had bestowed much pains on the 
composition. Everything that KeUerman produced was sure to com- 
mand attention ; and the fact that the weignt of his new performance 
devolved on a lady entirely unknown, was a proof that he, at least, en- 
teitained a high opinion of hehf capabilities. 

Hush ! Kellerman’s new anthem !” was whispered through the room. 
Who is this lady ? and how will she get on with it ?” were questions 
asked by one of the other. 
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Hester appeared ; her modesty, her timidity, her unadorned classic 
beauty, immediately raised a feeling in her favour. But she advanced 
with difficulty, for her heart palpitated, and her limbs trembled with that 
agitation almost inseparable from a first appearance before a public 
audience. A kind encouraging whisper from the old professor, and an 
anxious, smiling glance from Julie, who sat near, failed to reassure her; 
and now, too, that little man with the red hair and stiff white neckerchief 
was observed to lean forward, and fix upon the debutante his black glit- 
tering eyes ; they had an evil and fascinating glare, like the eyes of the 
rattlesnake. Whoever he might be, it was evident that Hester saw him, 
for her cheek grew ashy i»alc, while a shiver ran through her frame. 

“ Even here — driven as she is to her last resource — is he come, stealthy 
demon ! to bar her from success, and blight her hopes ! — bitter, unre- 
lenting persecutor!” Such were the thoughts which passed through 
Hester’s mind ; but a re-action will sometimes take place when our spirits 
are most depressed. Though paralysed for the moment, pride and cou- 
rage awoke in the breast of Somemet’s daughter ; and, strange to say, 
the very knowledge of her enemy’s presence bore her up, and gave vigour 
to her nerves. The weak girl was resolved to defy him, and to triumph 
in spite of his foul endeavours to crush her. 

And now the young singer commenced the solo in Kellerman’s original 
piece; but, alas I after the first few warbled notes, tlie woman’s nature 
returned, and, shrinking into herself before that large assembly, her voice 
shook and quivered, and was fast dying away into a mere thread. The 
professor, who endeavoured to catch her eye, was nervous and uneasy ; 
not only did he consider that the success of his anthem entirely depended 
upon Hester, but he felt extreme interest in her individually. She was 
his esteemed pupil ; he had persuaded her to embrace the profession, and 
had filled her heart with the brightest hopes. And must the concert which 
was to crown her with fame, bring only defeat and ruin ? 

Up sprang Mr. Pike, and, in his assumed critical capacity, looked an 
appeal to those around. It was not a theatre, so he dared not hiss, but he 
ventured to whisper to those nearest him, “ Gentlemen, wo are insulted 
— this is not the young lady who was to make lier debut ; I know her — 
she’s an impostor— she can't sing. I tell you, we are insulted!” 

“ Hush !” said several voices at once. Mr. Pike, careful not to pro- 
ceed too far, again seated himself. 

Hester, at this critical juncture, gained her self-possession. She 
thought no more of Pike, but the idea of him gave place to the image of 
her father; she saw the latter in prison, and felt how his future lot, his 
liberty, his happiness, hung, as it were, on that moment. Holy as power- 
ful was the feeling that now sustained her; her voice was no longer un- 
certain ; every note was distinct and peifect, from the lowest that died 
away like the scarcely audible murmur of the harp of TEolus, to the 
highest that filled the room. 

The solo was but half completed when Hester thus obtained the full 
command of her voice. The audience was now convinced that Keller- 
man’s pupil was worthy to undertake tlje arduous task asl>igned her. 
There was a continuous stream of under mdody, each bird-like note gush- 
ing full as the nightingale’s, yet rich as the tones of the flute. Anon, 
where the anthem required, the voice broke forth with solemn cadence 
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and sublime power ; and it was truly wonderful that a rame so small 
could send forth such a volume of sound. A note of thrilling power, 
sustained for an entire minute, took the audience by surprise ; and few 
present, except some of the elder ones who remembered Catalan!, had 
ever heard it equalled. 

How flowed the eye now of the white-headed Kellcrman, as he looked 
around him with an air of triumph ! I said she could sing, and I knew 
it !” were the words expressed by his meaning looks. But hushed was 
the assembly ; not a whisper was breathed; for each seemed wrapped in 
admiration of the anthem, and to hang spell-bound on the lips of the 
young singer. 

Hester finished her part at length, and stepped modestly back. Then 
feelings, long repressed, gave themselves vent, and, like a pent-up whirl- 
wind, the applause burst forth — not a few decorous rounds, but shout upon 
shout, each person vying with the other who should applaud the loudest. 
One voice only was heard in dissent ; it proceeded from the critic with 
red hair. 

She is no singer — she can’t sing !” vociferated Mr. Pike ; “ she is an 
impostor — I tell you her voice is execrable T’ 

But a gentleman who was near seized him by the “ black-revived’* 
coat, which, from its rottenness, threatened to part in his hands. 

“ You are no critic, but an enemy, I perceive now,” said the gentle- 
man ; I command you to be silent, if you would not be choked !” 

Then the applause was renewed. Three cheers also were given for the 
composer, Kellerman, whose well-earned fame was thus enhanced by the 
successful eflbrts of his pupil. Hester retired, followed by the good 
wishes and admiration of all ; but, flattered as she could not help feeling, 
one thought was uppermost in her bosom, and, in her excitement, covering 
her face with her hands, she murmured, 

“ Kind fortune, I thank you ! Ngw, perhaps, the task will no longer 
be impossible — now I may, indeed, be enabled to gain the sum that shdll 
set my father at liberty.” 


Chapter XVIIL 

THE singer’s success — THE EQUANIMITY OP MR. PIKE IS DISTURBED. 

Mb. Kellerman, as well as being a proficient in his art, was ac- 
quainted with the world and human nature. He had proniptlj^ judged 
of Hester’s capabilities, and judged correctly ; he had prophesl^, and 
his prophecy had begun to be fulfilled. In England, as elsewhere, he 
knew that success obtained one day, usually ensures success the next ; 
that fashion is the great lever which moves the mass of society ; and that 
people will open their purses whenever any distinguished neighbour leads 
the example. He had calculated, that his pupil, once considered a star,” 
would be ofiEered large sums to sing both in London and the provinces ; 
and thus Kellerman, receiving one-half of the proceeds, as agreed, would 
be trebly paid for his previous outlay. 

The professor was right. Hester, under the name she had assumed, 
weekly, almost daily, increased her celebrity. She was eagerly sought 
after by the projectors of concerts, and the toifrn being full, large audi- 
ences were generally ensured* The young singer became the rage, and 
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not to admire her was considered bad taste. The result may be antici- 
pated ; at the end of four months, when the London season closed, the 
delighted Hester found her portion of the receipts to amount to no less 
a sum than five hundred and twenty pounds. 

Oh, blissful realisation of the fond daughter’s far-stretching dreams! 
After all her toils, her privations, her disappointments, her persecutions, 
is the prize won — ^is the triumph achieved at last ? 

But we must direct attention to another character in our history. Mr. 
Pike was walking to and fro in his office ; his manner was greatly dis- 
turbed; a scowl sat on his brow, and every now and then he muttered an 
oath. 

“ What ! the girl found — recognised — ^proved to be his daughter ? 
would 1 had sent its tiny spirit to Heaven, instead of dropping the child 
at the prison-gate! Hartley is incensed — I know he is ; he blames me 
for want of precaution, and I may lose my annuity — yes, my annuity—- 
my three hundred a year — ten thousand furies !” 

The miser, in anticipation of this falling off of his annual stipend, 
wliich hitherto had been punctually paid him by Mr. Hartley, grew furi- 
ous ; he groaned, and struck his forehead with his clenched hand. 

“ Then, too, this perbevering, obstinate, and miserable girl — is not her 
conduct enough to exasperate the mildest spirit ? but that rascally music- 
master has been her chief assistant in the business ; he first brought her 
into notice, and raised a current too strong for mo to oppose. Ha, the 
villain !” cried Pike, grinding his teeth ; what would I give to see him 
dangling at a rope’s end in the Old Bailey ! They are all getting the 
better of Hartley and me— -Hartley, I tremble to meet him — I dread to 
hear him say, ‘ Pike, I must now stop your salary.’ Oh, my three 
hundred a year ! what will become of me in my old age ? Pshaw! that 
fifteen thousand which I have in Consols, I won’t think of it — ’tis nothing; 
I shall lose my annuity — I shall bo a beggar, ruined — undone!” 

In the paroxysm of his distress, he struck his bony hands together^ and 
tore his red hair. He then cast his empty purse upon the ground, type 
of himself and his dreaded expected poverty, 

Mr. Pike was standing gazing on the purse, and ruefully shaking his 
head, when Hartley, dispensing with the usual ceremony of knocking, 
opened the door and walked in. The Templar was not in a passion— as 
far as the features may be considered the index of the mind, he was calm; 
but there is a thoughtful, quiet bitterness, a subdued anger, as fearful in 
their effects as the choler which breaks forth like the unruly tempest. 
Hartley fixed his eyes on the little attorney \vithout speaking; the latter 
quailed and shrank, instinctively looking up, while his knees knocked 
each other. 

No bad news — no worse intelligence, I hope, Mr. Hartley?” said 
Pike, stooping still lower. 

‘‘ Yes,” was the monosyllable. 

Why, they surely have not discovered that we were the purloiners of 
that child, now a woman? Oh, no, it is impossible !” 

Let that matter rest ; it is a bad affair, and your doing.” 

“ My doing, good Mr. Hartley ?” 

Yes, sir ; you ha^ e been outwitted. You played the fool, instea^ 
transacting my business properly." ^ 

2 F 2 
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Say not so, dear sir,” whispered Mr, Pike, in a tremulous tone. 

My whole study has been — and still shall be — to serve you, and carry 
out your wishes.” * 

“ That young woman ought never to have been restored to her family ; 
you should have found her in the Fleet, and lured her away, anywhere — 
even to her grave — rather than have suffered such a discovery to take 
place. But let the matter rest, I repeat. The greatest triumph of our 
enemies is in reserve. Fool ! what hast tliou been doing ? how hast thou 
tamely permitted this miserable child of Somerset’s to collect such a sum? 
Why, six months liave not elapsed since she commenced singer. I 
thought you were to attend all the concerts at which she was engaged, in 
order to prevent her success ?** 

“ And so I have. Mr. Hartley,” expostulated Pike. Every concert 
and musical party, to which I could gain admittance, have I attended — 
thanks to you for defraying the expense of the tickets ; I have spoken, I 
have insinuated, and I have hissed ; but somehow, the stupid people 
have not been disposed to listen to my opinions. In fact, the party got 
up by that rascally Kellerman to applaud the girl, has been too strong 
for me.” 

<6 Wretched imbecile ! knave without brains !” 

“ Don’t blame me — don’t be severe, good Mr. Hartley,” cried the 
cringing miser. “ 1*11 do anything to serve you }et.” 

“ It is too late, fool.” As Hartley spoke, he drew a letter from his 
pocket. Here, load this ; I received it to-day ; and then confess how 
well you have served me.” 

The letter was addressed to Hartley by Mr. Somerset’s attorney, and, 
couched in legal phrase, gave him notice that his client was now prepared 
to meet and discharge the bill of exchange, or promissory note, held by 
Roland Hartley, and bearing the signature of Ilugh Somerset, in default 
of payment of which the said Hugh Somerset had so long been detained 
in prison. The said bill would be duly honoured on its presentation at 
the banking-house of Messrs. Cundy, Sparks, and Co., London. If, after 
this notice, the bill was not presented for payment, he, the attorney, 
would have the pleasure of waiting with the money at Mr. Hartley’s 
chambers, demanding the deliveiy of the said promissory note, so that 
Mr. Somerset might forthwith be released from prison. 

Mr. Pike’s face assumed a mo^^t melancholy and blank expression. 

“ This is, indeed, bad— very bad,” he said. “ Who should have ex- 
pected it ? The girl, I well know, a few months since, through my assi- 
duity in defeating her projects, did not possess forty pounds. Ah ! ’tis 
all owing to this villain — this music-master, Kellerman.” 

Rather say it Is owing to yourself, Mr. Pike ; you have been remiss 
and inactive.” 

I remiss! I inactive!” cried the little attorney, raising his hands 
and eyes, astounded by the charge. Do not say so, good sir, after all 
my long and faithful services.” 

“ Look you, the money has been gained by the daughter — my enemy 
will be free, and triumph over me — 1 have allowed you three hundred 
a year.” 

“ Yes, generous Mr. Hartley-— three hundred a year — I thank you.” 

<< For what purpose? — to obtain the imprisonment of my enemy, and 
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when in prison to keep him there. You succeeded in the first --you have 
failed in the last. In a few days, Somerset will be at large.” 

“ Confusion !” cried Pike. “ Oh, that the girl, Hester, could be 
burnt for a witch !” 

These are idle words; our connexion must cease. Your an* 
xauty— ” 

“ My annuity — yes — what ?” gasped Pike. 

Must be suspended.’* 

‘‘ Heaven forbid !” cried the miser, in an agony. “ Believe me, I can 
still serve you. You can’t do without me — no, no, you can’t do with- 
out me !” 

Hartley cast on the man crouching before him a look of withering 
contempt. 

“ 1 tell thee thou art mistaken. Nothing now can prevent Somerset 
from obtaining his freedom; so 1 have no further use of thee. But 
surely, man, thou dost not covet thy annuity any longer, for thou art rich 
enough.” 

Rich enough ! Oli ! when did a miser ever feel he was rich enough ? 

“ No, I am poor, good Mr. Hartley, very poor, I assure you. I only 
want to make a little ])rovision for my old age. Oh! it is a horrible 
thing, the idea of starving when one is old and infirm. If you take 
away my annuity, 1 ‘'hall soon want a crust— a bed to lie on ; but you 
will not be so unjust and cruel.” 

“ I can sec no injustice or cruelty in the matter ; I am resolved on 
doing it ; say no more.” 

Ha!” cried Pike, in a sharp accent, looking askance at Hartley, his 
manner throwing off its usual abject servility, and his face assuming 
an evpression of viperous malignity — “1 will have my annuity — I dare 
you to stop the payment.” 

Hartley was astonished at the boldness of the man wliom he had made 
his tool. 

“ I do not understand you, Mr. Pike.” 

“I mean, I will have my three bundled a year -so long, at least, as 
you live. Think me very moderate that 1 do not demand of you double 
that sum.” 

“ Insolent rascal ! what mean you by this ? Are } ou mad ? Not a 
penny more shall you receive from me.” 

“But I toill have it,” said Pike, firmly. “ There’s a building not a 
hundred miles off, cailed Newgate; there’s a gallows there — gentlemen 
have suffered before now — I tell you, 1 w ill have my money.” 

Hartley changed visibly. His cheek, that lately burned with indigna- 
tion, turned deadly white, and a tremor came upon him. Pike intently 
watched his emotions. 

“ Madman !” exclaimed Hartley, recovering himself, “ your insults 
are without meaning.” 

“Then I will speak plainly, and at once. Roland Hartley, you have 
rendered yourself amenable to the criminal law of this country. You 
made away with the hunchback Flemming — ^you murdered your own 
illegitimate son. I know this to be a fact, however ignorant the world 
may be respecting the matter.” 

Pike could say no more, for he felt himself suddenly seized 
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throat. Hartley dashed him back against the wall, and held him there, 
until the latter, struggling in vain, grew black in the face. 

'^Foul-mouthed liar! swear never to repeat this calumny. Thou 
canst not prove what thou dost assert, and thou wilt lose all by a false 
accusation.” 

Unhand me— I will swear never to allude to your deed, if — ^my 
annuity is continued.” 

Hartley seemed suddenly to awake td the impolitie nature of his conduct, 
for, unloosing his grasp, he flung Pike from him, and turned away with 
a laugh of contempt. Mr. Pike ha*! only one end in view — ^his own 
aggrandisement. The two men knew each other, and their respective 
positions. 

" Mr. Hartley,” said Pike, gradually resuming the cringing address 
natural to him, “ I have no wish to pain you, far less to offer you an 
insult. You are rich, and I am poor — ^very poor ; I entreat you not to 
withdraw your bounty. You err greatly in supporing that I cannot 
serve you even now. Your earnest desire is that Mr. Somerset should bo 
detained in prison. I think,” continued Pike, with a hopeful smile, “ that 
the case is not so desperate ; something strikes me that the money which 
the attorney speaks of in the bank of Cundy, Sparks, and Co., designed 
to discharge Mr. Somerset’s debt, may, by some means or other, be with- 
drawn, and then seized upon.” 

“ Ila !” cried Hartley, “ true : or if these people could bo made bank- 
rupts ” 

“ That would be a circuitous and tedious way. Before I could spread 
reports which might cause a ' run’ upon them, Miss Somerset's money 
would be forthcoming, and her father’s discharge obtained. No : 1 have 
a plan in my head, but it will require some hours thinking over. Yet, 
believe me, f will act with zeal, and, if needs be, with daring ; for I am 
convinced nothing short of a bold deed will serve us now.” 

“ Pike,” said Mr. Hartley, apparently mucli pleased, " you are an 
excellent man ; forgive me my late hasty act, and for doubting your 
sincerity or industry in my cause. Listen to me: as a spur to your per- 
formance of this important business, I agree that if you can by any 
means extract the money from the hands of these bankers, the entire 
sum shall be yours : in addition to which, I promise that your annuity 
shall be continued*” 

The heart of the miser leaped up within him, and his lean face was 
covered with smiles. Happy, happy, Mr. Pike ! a singular compound 
thou wert of avarice and cunning, of meanness and self-delusion, of gro- 
velling servility yet acuteness and daring. Man of the tender con- 
science ! excuser and glosser-over of flagrant iniquity ! But the annuity 
is still to be thine ; the guineas are still to be raked together, swelling 
the great whole — the provision for thy declining years — happy, happy, 
Mr. Pike ! 
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CURIOSITIES OF ARCTIC TRAVEL.* 

We have already given a general idea of what was accomplished by the 
Arctic expeditions under the orders of Captain Austin and Captain 
Penny, in their adventurous search for Sir John Franklin and his gallant 
companions. The two great features of these expeditions were the tra- 
velling parties sent out by Captain Austin in search of the missing expe- 
dition, over ice-clad waters and snow-bound lands, exposed to an unpa- 
ralleled amount of cold, and great privations ; and the boat and sledge 
exploration and discovery of the prolongation of Wellington Channel, 
by Captain Penny and his party. Tho details of these particular ex- 
peditions having been now jiresentcd to both houses of Parliament by 
command of her Majesty, wo gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
conveying to onr readers some further idea of the character of these ex- 
ploratory travels, of the labour and privations undergone, the discoveries 
effected, and the now experiences of Arctic life presented to us in these 
truly remarkable exploits. 

The preliminary labours of Lieutenants Aldrich and M‘Clintock, in 
advancing depots, in September, 1850, in order to aid the parties which 
were to start in the spring on more extended journeys, are not of sufficient 
interest to merit more than cursory mention. It was even found advisable 
to have these depots examined and increased, and, in the instance of that 
on the north-west point of Somerville Island, advanced to the south-west 
point of Lowther Island, before the spring travelling parties set out. 
This was not without reason 5 for at the latter dep 6 t the greater part of 
the provisions were found to have been destroyed by bears and foxes. 
Even the iron potato cases had been crushed, and, in several instance^, 
literally torn. Mr. Geo. F. M‘I)ougairs party fell in with some of these 
bears, which, after keeping them company some time, passed ahead, faced 
round, and advanced towards them, apparently with the intention of 
attack. The sledges were accordingly stopped, and the party armed with 
pike.s to receive their Arctic assailants. Mr. M‘Dougall having, however, 
shot one of the younger animals, they all judged it prudent to retreat. 
Before doing this, however, a large old bear placed himself in such a po- 
sition as to enable the young wounded animal to grasp her hinder 
quarters witli her fore paws, and then trotted off with her burden faster 
than they could walk, turning occasionally to watch their proceedings. 
‘‘ Never before,” says Mr. M‘Dougall, “had I witnessed such an instance 
of devoted affection in an animal, which, though wounded severely by 
Corporal Beer and myself in the back and foot, continued at the post of 
danger until we had closed within fifty yards, when, maddened with rage 
and pain, she advanced rapidly towards us. At Ais somewhat critical 
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moment I fired, and struck the bear in the head; and, rubbing the 
wounded side occasionally in the snow, she made off, and left the young 
bear to her fate, which was soon decided by a bullet.’’ The flesh was 
found, however, to be in very bad condition, and the party obtained only 
about twenty pounds of fat, which answered admirably for fuel, when 
mixed with tallow. 

»So much for a bear story. The notes of occurrences are throughout 
full of characteristic episode, the more naive and original according to the 
character of the narrator. Thus, Mr. M^Dougall records that on the 
16th, during the evening, Richard Ellis complained of snow blindness: 
dropped some opiate of wine into each eye, which caused almost imme- 
diate relief. Held a musical festival this evening, which lasted till past 
midnight.” A mubical festival amid ice and snow, with little or no 
covering, the temperature so low that the bottles of water kept close to 
the body became solid, and kept up to midnight, does not convey the 
idea of exceeding enjoyment. One only wonders that the sounds did not, 
as in a well-known apocryphal instance, freeze in the air, only to melt and 
produce mysterious music in the height of summer, to the astonishment 
of some wandering Bruin or lonely w aims. 

The experience obtained in these preliminary excursions was of use to 
those subsequently undertaken at gt eater length. It was found that the 
cookiug apparatus w as not strong enough to stand the wear and tear ; 
that the allowance of tallow or spirits of wine for fuel was not sufficient 
to cook their pro\isions with comfort; that the substitution of more bread 
for less pemmican was desirable; and that chocolate was preferred for 
bieakfast, tea niaking but a light meal to travel on. 

We now turn, then, to the more important sledge expeditions, begin- 
ning with that of Captain Ommanney as first in rank, and whose instruc- 
tions were, we find, distinctly to search to the southward and westward, 
between Cape Walker and Banks' Laud, in such directions as might 
appear likely for the missing expedition to have taken ; should the coast 
be found to present hays or inlets, one party was to examine those, 
whilst the other was advancing to the westward. It is obvious, from 
these instructions of Captain Austin's, that lie had a w^estcrly prolonga- 
tion of the research in view* towards Banks’ Land, which w'e find Captain 
Henry Kellett considers may be one with Melville Island (a very doubtful 
circumstance), and that he never contemplated that southerly triMiding of 
the coast followed by Captain Ommanney and Lieutenant Osborn, which 
kept the party so far to the eastward as to leave a space of eleven degrees 
of longitude between the coast explored by them and the said Banks’ 
Land, at least as far as the latter is known ; and thus the whole question 
as to whether Sir John Franklin’s sliips sailed through any pcStion of 
these eleven degrees to the south-westward, or upwards, by Wellington 
Channel, is as muchinin doubt as ever. 

The sufferings undergone at the very onset by Captain Ommanney’s 
party, from frost-bites and snow'-blindness, were so severe, that before 
they had been out a fortnight, many of the men were disabled, and a 
sledge had to be sent back, thus reducing the division to four sledges. 
By the 29th of April (the party started on the loth) Lieutenant Os- 
bom was perfectly blind. The sun proved, indeed, throughout as great 
an obstacle to progress as the frost It obliged them always to travel by 
night only. On the 4th of May, it was found necessary to send back 
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another sledge with invalids. Out of sixty days that Captain Ommanney’s 
party were out, ten were most painfully passed within the narrow limit9 
of a tent, during violent gales, with heavy snow-drifts, rendering travel- 
ling Impossible ; five more were delayed by casualties, and in examination 
of the land. The party encamped, during this long period, but eight 
times on dry land. 

At first starting, os may be easily imagined, the travellers did not 
sleep, from the novelty of their situation ; but they soon got over that. 
A specimen of one day’s travel at the onset will give a general idea of 
the system pursued. The hour for breakfast will read strange to the 
uninitiated : 

Wednesday, 16 M of strength of \iind, with falling snow in our 

faces, the weight of the sledges, together with the uneven, haid ridges of snow, 
rendered the work of dragging very laborious Two, a.m., division encamped 
near broken, hummocky ice ; wind S S.E. ; thick weather, with snow. After 
partaking of some tea, got into blanket-bags by four, a m. Did not sleep, 
owing to novelty of situation. Throughout the day the gale continued to 
blow witli squalls, with drift and snow. The same weather continued through 
the journey. At three, p.m , aroused the cook to prepare breakfast; gale 
moderating; hoard tiie floe crack several limes. Five — read prayers, and 
breakfasted on tea and cold pemmican. Received the medical oflicers report, 
** All well,” and a satisfactory one from each officer of the efficiency of each 
party ; none appear to have slept sound. 

The thermometer at this time was + 14, that is to say, 18° below 
freezing point. The order of proceeding was in one line, each sledge 
following in the wake of the next a-head. A spell 0” was made every 
half hour, when the leader was changed — a precaution to prevent the 
eyes being overstrained, the leader having nothing to relieve the glare of 
the surrounding fioe ; two officers half a mile in advance to lead the 
way. They had not been out four days’ marches before they found out 
that they were <|uite out of place iu the Arctic regions, and that human 
beings had indeed no right there whatsoever. “ The scene around us,” 
says the report, ‘‘ was one of peculiar solitude and gloom ; nothing but a 
snowy desert encircled by the horizon, without a speck for the eye to 
rest on ; hiiiiiau life appears intrusive and unwelcome iu such a region of 
desolation.” Luncheon usually consisted of cold salt pork, biscuit, and 
half allowance of grog ; water was procured by dissolving snow or ice in 
the cooking apparatus. Pipes were enjoyed at every meal, and the men 
were in general cheerful and willing at their work. At times they were 
enabled to make sail on the sledges with floor-cloths, which answered ad- 
mirably, and relieved the men, some requiring but two men to drag. 

Kites ^’ere tried, but found useless, the speed of the sledges slacking 
the line, which caused them to fall. 'Vi^ben it blew hard, the sledges scud- 
ding along before the wind, with their sails set, looked like a fleet of junks. 

One of the earliest inconveniences experienced after frost-bites, snow- 
blindness, and painfully cold winds, was from the shrinking of the canvas 
boots. The cold also began to penetrate through the blanket-bags, 
preventing sleep at day. This was when the wind blew from ^the north, 
and the thermometer fell to + 5, or 27° below freezing point. On the 
22nd of April, the thermometer fell to — 15°, or 47° below freezing 
point, a temperatuie which, combined wifh w'ind, appears to have put a 
stop to all work. The men were glad to get into their bags, but ^eteral 
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were severely frostbitten. The cold was intense, the canvas of the tents 
not thick enough to keep out the wind, and that, with the tents them- 
selves rattling about their ears, put sleep out of the question. Hot soup, 
at such crises as these, was found particularly refreshing. But,” says 
one of the reporters, ^Met it not be supposed that our hardships and 
privations were not attended with concomitant comforts — comforts whose 
extent can never be felt by those who are accustomed to the luxury of 
beds, or even to the bare ground in less rigorous climes. Not the tired 
soldier, when, after a long march, he wraps himself in his cloak, and lays 
him down by the watch-fire, — not the South- American horseman, to 
whom sleep has been a stranger for thirty hours, when, overpowered by 
drowsiness, and with his bridle twisted round his arm, he drops from his 
saddle and falls into a delightful slumber, — not the labourer who, after a 
heavy day’s work, returns to his humble dwelling to refresh himself in 
sleep, — none of these can imagine the enchanting dreams and delicious 
repose experienced by the Arctic traveller, when, with his pemmican 
stowed comfortably away, he ensconces himself for the night in his 
blanket-bag. The agreeable passages of the past, and all that imagina- 
tion can prompt as delightful for the future, pass across the dreamer’s 
mind, and banqueting halls, with tables groaning under a profusion of 
luxuries, are laid out b(*fore him. This latter image is more vivid if the 
day’s meal has happened to be more meagre than usual.” 

On the 23rd of April, Captain Ommanney describes himself as taking 
formal posscbsion of the land, in the name of onr gracious Sovereign, and 
planting the ‘‘ British flag” in the ground, with three cheers. Tliis was 
the happy land, in which ‘‘ human life a])peais intrusive «and unwelcome.” 
1'he acquisition of so desirable a piece of territory will, no doubt, add 
considerably to the power and prosperity of Great Britain, and the dig- 
nity of the Sovereign. It is but fair to say, however, that some hares and 
snow-buntings were seen ; and traces of Eskimos were also observed 
upon this desolate land. By the eighth day, the strength of the men 
was becoming affected by the severity of the weather, and confinement 
to tent. Mock suns were very common, and the more brilliant as the 
cold was the more intense ; or, as one of the men had it, “ When them 
ere sun-dogs shows themselves, we always gets double allowance from 
Jack Frost” At such times, the thermometer fell to — 39, or 71 degrees 
below freezing point. The poor fellows, under these circumstauces, 
bagged as warm as they could, but being unable to sleep, singing was 
commenced after grog, and kept up till breakfast and prayer time. Hot 
coffee was very naturally found to be the most enjoyable and w'arming 
drink under such circumstances. On the 12th and 13th days ^f March 
the sky cleared, and the sun’s rays are described as “ scorching this 
with a temperature in the shade of from 34 to 62 degrees below freezing 
point! The consequence of the glare was increased snow-blindness, 
and Lieutenant Osborn was once more totally blind for some time. The 
treatment adopted was dropping wine of opium into the eye — the pain 
of which was excruciating. 

At this time, traces of foxes and ptarmigan were observed. On the 
15th day of March, a real live hare was actually seen, and, on the 19th, 
a dark-colouied fox — ^the only one met with. Prints of rein-deers’ feet 
were also observed. On the 25th day of March, they saw a covey of nine 
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white ^use. This niae-grouse Jand was also immediately taken pos- 
session of in the name of Queen Victoria. By the 28th of March, several 
men were ill, and all were complaining of weakness, and pains in the 
shoulders. When tlie men were particularly miserable,” Captain Om- 
manney says he issued an extra allowance of grog at luncheon. Some 
very vain attempts were made under the circumstances to try and kill 
time by an odd number or two of Chambers’s Journal,” and smoking ; 
but even the two opiates combined had little eifect upon cold, and cramps, 
and pains, arrayed on the other side in a tight little phalanx of evils. 
On the thirty-third march they winged a ptarmigan, but could not catch 
it ; hares were also more numerous; but although the party, on their side, 
failed in getting any fresh provisions, a fox succeeded, on his, in getting a 
meal olF a gun cover. At length, on the thirty-fifth day of travel, they 
turned their backs on what Captain Ommanney justly calls ^Hhis miser- 
able gulf — probably the first and last Europeans ever destined to sight 
its dreary shores.” 

On their return, the temperature began to rise considerably. The 
thermometer was at times above freezing point. The heat in the tent is 
described as “ quite oppressive grass and moas began to appear, and 
with it traces of deer. On the fortieth march they shot their first ptar- 
migan, and on the forty-first two were killed. The same man, Campbell, 
shot two more on the forty -fourth march, and a bear was seen the same 
day. This was off Cape Walker, where gulls are described as breeding 
in great numbeis on the cliffs. On the 9th of June, summer suddenly 
burst on the travellers, and seals and ducks were seen, in addition to bears, 
deer, foxes, hares, ptarmigan, and gulls. On Thursday, the 12th of June, 
they were awoke at tliree r.Af. by a dog barking, which proved to he at 
a bear close to the tent, and they soon heard his growl ; all roused up in 
confusion on fiuding such au unwelcome visitor so near — the gun went 
off by accident ; Bruin then poked his nose against the tent poles, which 
brought the tent down upon the top of the whole party, and left them at 
the mercy of the beast. As they emerged, they got a view of him — an ^ 
enormous ugly brute, whose curiosity was diavvn to a blanket, bag, and 
knapsack ; in the mean time, Campbell got the other gun, and wounded 
him in the fore-leg, above the paw, when he retreated, to their great relief. 
Captain Ommanney then followed him up with Campbell, and after a 
chase of a mile (the bear on three legs), he made a stand, under a ham- 
mock, at twenty yards, and the last of Bruin is thus narrated : Put a 
ball through his shoulder and chest, and left him to die.” In the evening 
they went out and skinned it. 

On the 14th of June, Captain Ommanney regained the ships, after an 
absence of sixty days, deeply grateful to the Almighty Disposer of all 
events for numerous mercies vouchsafed.” Ilis mind, he further say^ 
firmly convinced of the impracticability of any ships navigating along the 
coast that had been explored, because shoals extend along the greater 
portion of it. This is so far true ; but when the gallant captain after- 
wards adds, he can entertain no hope of ships ever reaching tlie continent 
of America south-west of Capo Walker, we are bound to say, that how- 
ever likely such a state of things may really be, we do not see that either 
Captain Ommanney’s or Lieutenant Osborn’s explorations have in any 
way settled that point. They have left, as before stated, an eijtent of 
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eleven degrees of ice, land, or water, unexplored between Cape Walker 
and Banks’ Land ; and it does not exactly follow that, even suppose no 
ships could navigate the coasts explored by these gallant officers, there 
might not be, at certain times and seasons, navigable waters to the south- 
west throughout any part of the before-mentioned unexplored space. 

The journals of the other sledge parties present so many features in 
common one with tlie other, that we shall not repeat details, but content 
ourselves with selecting points of novelty in Arctic travel. In the journal 
of her Majesty’s slcdi »'0 Succour^ Lieutenant Mecham, we find it noticed 
that one William Tullctt had brought with him a pair*of boots made of 
blue cloth, with leather soles, and lined with blanket, and that with theso 
he did not complain of cold feet, and found no difficulty in getting them 
off; whereas the shrinking of the canvas boots was one of the chief 
grievances the men had to complain of. Lieutenant Mecham also advo- 
cates, as do others, the use of robes made of buffalo-skins ; and most of 
the officers agreed in condemning the tents, as too small, and wanting 
more cloth. 

On Lieutenant Browne’s expedition with the sledge Enterprise^ and 
which travelled for some distance along the eastern shores of the land ex- 
plored on the western side by Captain Ominanney and Lieutenant Osborn, 
one of the first discoveries was a poor little snow-bunting, frozen to death. 
Lieutenant Browne very wisely set the men to work at once enlarging the 
obnoxious canvas boots across the instep, so as to enable tbo men to wear 
more wrappers on their feet, as also to faciliiate pulling the boots on when 
hard, and taking them off* when shrank. On the 26th of April, there is 
no record of the temperature on this journey, for the very satisfactory 
reason that the mercury was frozen in the neck of the instrument. The 
chronometer also stopped, ap])arcntly from excessive cold. On the 13tli 
of May, a wolf came up to the tent, and was v ounded, but made his 
escape. On their way back, we find the following entiy^ : “ Eleven r.M. 
(May 24). Observed some dark objects on the floe, a long distance off, 
which were at first supposed to be seals, but which proved to be a tra- 
velling party, under command of Mr. Krabbe, from her Majesty’s ship 
Assistance^ having some provisions, and for this party among the rest.” 
What a difference ! and how we can enter into the feelings of the tired 
wanderers, revelling in all the luxury of preserved milk and extra tea ! 
Lieutenant Browne is, like the rest, an advocate of Liebig’s doctrines for 
keeping up animal beat in the Arctic regions. lie says less pemmican is 
wanted, but more fat, tallow, spirits, and tea. The strait explored by 
Lieutenant Browne, and wliicli extends between North Somerset and the 
newly-explored lands, he thinks is rarely, if ever, sufficiently open for the 
purposes of navigation. We should be inclined to suppose so too, and 
think it a pity that his party and sledge were nut sent to the westward of 
Cape Walker, instead of south-eastward. 

The first day that Lieutenant Osborn parted company with Captain 
Ommanney, to proceed further westward (March 17th), nis journey lay 
across long projecting spits of shingle, with grounded ice, amidst which 
his party killed a fox. On the 26th, Imving made sail on the sledge, it 
went on so fast, rising and pitching over the snow ridges, that the men 
had to run to keep up with it. It merely required to be steered by a 
drag-rope ; and occasionally a man was obliged to sit on it, to retard its 
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progress. The canvas boots were on this occasion found useful, after the 
summer thaw had set in. At this time saddle-back seals were abundant^ 
and geese, phalaropos, and dovekies, were wending their way northwards* 
Gulls of various kinds, burgomasters, and boatswain birds, were also 
flying about. Traces of bears were exceedingly numerous. In June, the 
country around Cape Walker appears to be redolent with animal life. 

In a second account of the same journey, by Mr. R. Vesey Hamilton, 
the crop of a ptarmigan is described as having been opened, and the con- 
tents found to consist of willow buds, '‘very good indeed.” Mr. Hamilton 
added to previous oxpicrrations an examination of Young and Lowther 
Islands. 

Lieutenant Aldrich explored part of the coast of Cornwallis Island, 
Bathurst Island, the Straits and Island of Byam Martin, and the coast 
north-westward of Bathurst Island, to beyond the 7fith deg. of north lati- 
tude. This party, having made holes in their tent for ventilation, suffered 
less from condensation inside. They complained of the “ perfect no- 
thingness” for the eye to rest upon, as more trying tlian the brightest sun. 
On the 26th of April, the twelfth day of travelling, they saw two deer — 
this, it is to be observed, considerably to the northward of the journeys we 
have been hitherto describing. On the 27th, the thermometer being 
68 degrees below freezing point, the hot grog was frozen inside the tent, 
if not soon drunk. This day they saw four deer grazing. On the 7th of 
May, the first two birds ])assed them. On the 17th, herbage was, 
abundant, but the weather of that dark and dismal nature, that Lieutenant 
Aldrich says, although a coloured object was visible, his head and fact 
came in contact with a ridge of rough ice tTe he saw it. At length, fuel 
failing, they were obliged to return, tin* njcn heartily surrendering their 
grog for fuel, to contiiTue tlieir search after their missing countrymen. 
The weather, duiiiig <he greater part of this expedition, was very bois- 
terous and hazy, and all the y>arty suffered much from fiost-bites and 
snow-blindness. Lieutenant Aldrich describes himself as walking along- 
side the sledge, keeping his eyes intently engaged in looking at it, to re- 
lieve them. “ It is impossible,” lie says, To describe the pain and 
feeling which the complete absence of light and shade creates.” On the 
3rd of June, they stumbled, to their groat delight, upon fresh water 
running down the hills. While they were filling their cans, a flight of 
ducks, no doubt intending to alight there, flew past close overhead, but 
were, unfortunately, out of shot before the guns could be got at. After 
this, the weather continuing to get warmer, they saw plenty of deer, but 
too wild to be got at. They succeeded, however, in killing a bear. Lieu- 
tenant Aldrich a[)pears to have been pleased with everything — tents, 
canvas boots, and wolf' skins ; and reports himself always as especially 
enjoying “ supper, prayer, and rest.” He had just the frame of mind to 
meet the piivations, and to contend against the difficulties of an Arctic 
sledge journey. 

We now come to that which, next to Mr. Penny’s discovery of Queen’s 
Channel, was the crowning exploratory journey of the whole expedition— 
that is, Lieutenant M‘Clintock’s sledge journey to Melville Island. This 
expedition was assisted, the first day of starting, by the wind, sail and kites 
having been set. ^ ^'he weather, however, was cold and gloomy, with 
snow. On the 22nd of April, the party came up with the ruin^ of an 
Eskimo encampment, around wjbtch were many whalebones and footprints 
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of reindeer, glutton, lemming, bear, and foxes. The next day the wind 
was so cold that frost-bites were constantly playing about the men’s faces. 
Scarcely was one cheek restored, when the other would be caught. It was 
too cold to lunch, and many were also severely frostbitten in their feet. 
On the 24th, the interior of the tent was so cold, that the steam of cook- 
ing, mixed with the moisture of the breath, condensed in such quantities 
that each flap caused a shower of fine snow to fall over the men, pene- 
trating and wetting tiicir blanket-bags. The 25th, Lieutenant M*Clin- 
tock desciibes himself as much struck with the beauty and luxuriance of 
a bright red lichen, on sandstone rocks. On the 27th, they passed the 
tracks of thirty or forty reindeer, almost all of them going northwards ; 
and on the 28th they saw deer and tracks of musk oxen. On the 29th, 
Mr. Shellabcar returned to the ships, in charge of a number of men dis- 
abled by frost-bites and sickness. “It was with sincere regret,” Lieute- 
nant M^Clintock records, “ that I bade farewell to those poor fellows, 
whom it had become necessary to send back. Unconscious of the danger 
of neglecting their injured extremities, and despising the pain which 
labour occasioned, they still desired to go ; and their sad countenances 
betrayed the bitter disappointment felt at being unable to proceed fiirther 
on our humane mission.” 

The cold was so intense at this time, that the bottles of water, carried 
by the men in their breasts, were generally frozen after an hour or two ; 
,the fat of salt pork broke like suet, and the rum became thick. It ro(|uired 
considerable precaution to drink out of a pannikin, without leaving the 
skin of the lips attached to it. 

On the 30th. Cape Cockburn bearing W.N.W., ton miles, they crossed 
upwards of forty bear- tracks, and shortly after pitching their tents, one 
of this numerous tribe paid them a visit : * 

The guns wcie prepared (says Lieut. M‘Clintork), men called in, and per- 
fect silence maintained in our little camp. The animal approached rapidly 
from to leeward, taking advantage of every hummock to cover his advance, 
until within seventy yards ; then, putting himself in a sitting posture, he 
pushed forward with his hinder legs, steadying his body with his fore-legs out- 
stretcHcd. In this manner he advanced for about ten yards further ; stopped 
a minute or two intently eyeing our encampment, and smifling the air in evi- 
dent doubt ; then be commenced a retrograde movement, by pushing himself 
backward with his forc-Iegs, as he had previously advanced with the hinder 
ones. As soon as he presented his shoulder to us, Mr. Bradford and I fired, 
breaking a leg, sind otherwise wounding him severely ; but it was not until he 
had got 300 yards off, and received six bullets, that we succeeded in killing 
him. It proved to be a large male, extremely thin. All the fat and blubber, 
amounting only to dOlbs., was taken ; also some choice steaks. The stomach 
contained portions of seal. 

How patient in the pursuit of his pre^ must these furry denizens of the 
icy regions be, to catch so wary an animal as a seal — an animal that tlie 
sledge parties never succeeded in capturing or shooting ! How long a 
period must they go sometimes between meal and meal! 

The first thing the party found, on reaching Byam Martin Island, was the 
dung of deer and oxen. The beach was a mixture of gravel and mud. On 
some of the veiy few patches of land, bare of snow, tWe was a good deal 
of short grass, moss, and saxifrage. Mr. Bradford having shot two large 
hares, they had stewed hare for breakfast. There were also ptarmigan on 
the island. Another party of invalids was lent back from hence to the ships. 
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On Sunday, the 11th of May, they celebrated their arrival at MeMlle 
Island by an extra issue of grog. Here the parties separated, Lieutenaat 
M*Clintock continuing his way to the westward, Mr. Bradford follotr- 
ing the eastern coast. Melville Island was found, at the onset, to abound, 
as Sir Edward Parry ascertained to be the case, in animal life more than 
most of the Polar lands situated in more southerly parallels. Traces of 
bears, foxes, and ptarmigan and snow-buntings, were seen on the second 
day. Traces of oxen were seen on the 13th. On the 14th, Lieutenant 
M*Clintock shot two large hares and a ptarmigan. These, he says, as 
well as the hares subsequently seen, were beautifully white, and of large 
size, and they were as tame as any one most anxious to procure game 
could wish. On the 18th, they shot a bear, which added a little blubber 
and fat to their fuel. With such abundance, they were enabled to break- 
fast off a mixture of pemmioan and ptarmigan, followed by bear-steaks, 
fried in pork fat, and chocolate. The science of gastronomy appears to 
have been wofully neglected by the expedition, and Lieutenant M‘Clin- 
tock speaks very disparagingly of the culinary practices of his followers. 

My party,” he says, do not discriminate between the various kinds 
of meat, but zealously fill the kettle ; and, as we have all pretty keen ap- 
petites, there is never any difficulty in disposing of its contents.” 

On the 19th, they saw a herd of ten musk-oxen, and soon afterwards 
a more distant herd of five. They approached the large herd cautiously, 
but not without being observed by the only one standing up, and which 
seemed to be on the look-out. Having got to within 100 yards, they 
shot the watchman — a bull, the largest and most formidable of the whole 
herd. The remainder continuing to gaze stupidly (poor things ! unac- 
customed to the sight of human beings), a cow was also shot. The same 
day, they saw four reindeer ; three of them were perfectly white, the 
fourth had dark-coloured sides. Certainly Melville Island seems, from 
some reason hitherto not accounted for, to he the great central station of 
animal life in those particular regions. This may be owing, in some 
degree, to the geological structure of the island, which may be favourable 
to the melting of snow and ice, and the production of vegetation. 

Lieutenant M^Cliiitock describes tlic slope of the hill where the first 
hares were shot, as partially cleared of snow, and clad with mosses, saxi- 
frage draba:, and tufts of short grass. This was on the 14th of May. y 
B ut it is probably more particularly connected with the position of toe 
land in reference to desolate southern re^ons, an open sea, and warmer 
temperature northward, and to connexions and relations wit^ other lauds 
or seas to tho westward which are as yet an enigma. Sincerely do we 
hope tliat Sir John Franklin’s expedition may have been detained near 
some lands half so well provided with animal life, and we should have 
little to fear for them. 

It is impossible to record the quantity of hares and ptarmigan shot by 
the party, and the number of animals seen. At one time we have a de- 
scription of bears snuffing the air, and hunting for seals ; at another, of 
new droves of musk-oxen. Thus, on the 22nd : 

Made out a herd of musk-oxen with the spy-glass. They were more than 
two miles off, but the prospect of getting more beef, and of thus being enabled 
to increase our daily allowance, and also lengthen our jouiney, induced me to 
set off with a rifle. The herd consisted of eight full-grown animals. They did 
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notsee me until within 200 yards of them, and then they suddenly galloped away 
for a few yards, halted, and formed for defence in a semicircle, close together, 
with their heads down, their stiangely curved horns resembling a row of hooks 
in a butcher’s shop. \Mien within 100 yards, 1 waited for several minutes until 
the largest one,>which was on the left flank, moved so as to present his shoulder, 
and then shot him. Those nearest him moved out of the way as he reeled and 
fell, but otherwise they were not in the least disturbed, continuing in the same 
defensive posture until 1 had letired to a considerable distance, and then, with- 
out noticing their falleti companion, renewed their search for pasture, by scrap- 
ing away the snow with their hoofs. Had it been my object to do so, I think 
1 might easily have shot two-thirds of the oxen we ha\e yet seen. 

The next day a party went to cut up the ox. The herd was grazing 
near, and actually took no more notice of their proceedings than so many 
tame cows ! 

Lieutenant M'Clintock disturbed, on the 24th of May, no less than 
eleven hares at tlic base of one hill. Their feeding-ground was covered 
with grass, not in tufts as before met with, but as in pasture land in 
milder climates. On subsequent days they were seen in flocks of from 
twenty to thirty, feeding on the slopes of the hills. This abundance of 
fresh meat, w4th an unlimited allowance of excellent beef, soon made 
itself apparent in the increased strength and improved appearance of the 
party. 

On the 28th of May, Banks’ Land was seen. It appeared to be very 
lofty, with steep cliffs, and large ravines. The same day, being at the 
extreme westerly point of Melville Island, the coast was seen trending for 
the ilrst time away to the north-east, tow'ards a distant bluff, which formed 
a noble headland. Beyond this again, Lieutenant M‘Clintock distin- 
guished very high and distant land. Tlie gallant explorer was induced, 
&om all he saw from this advanced point of observation, to believe that 
the channel continues to the westward. 

Lieutenant M'Clintock adds, however, that this discovery of land, ex- 
tending from Cape Beechey to the westward for at least seventy-five 
miles, destroyed the ardent hope of finding their missing countrymen 
which had hitherto sustained them. Theie only remained the possibility 
of their ships having wintered on the northern shores of Melville Island, 
and of some of their parties having visited Bushnan Cove, described 
in such glowing terms by Sir Edward Parry, either for the purpose of 
procuring game (of which he says the north shore is utterly destitute), or 
as a short cut to Banks’ Land and the continent. He accordingly deter- 
mined to visit it, and return overland to Winter Harbour, for which 
excursion he had just enough provisions remaining. They had now 
traced the coast round from Point Hcarne to Liddon’s Gulf, in eight and 
a half forced marches; and the fatigue consequent on this, and the 
anxiety of the last few days, were beginning to tell upon all of them, but 
still they determined not to have a day’s rest till they reached Winter 
Harbour. 

They reached the cove — described as a dark, steep, rugged ravine, with 
a gprand but rather forbidding appearance — on Sunday, the 1st of June, 
and there they found the remains of Sir Edward Parry’s encampment of 
the 11th of June, 1820 ; no Arctic explorer having since that time got so 
far to the west. The details are sufficiently curious to deserve extract- 
ing; 
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Leaving two men to prepare supper, for whicli purpose they were to col- 
lect the withered stems or willows, which are numerous nere, 1 took the sledge 
and the other four men up the cove, in search of Sir Edward Parry’s encan^lT 
ment of the 11th of June, 1820. On reaching the ravine leading into the coyOf 
we spread across and walked up, and easily found the encampment, although 
the pole had fallen down. The very accurate accouiH published of his journey 
saved us much labour in finding the tin cylinder and ammunition. The crevices 
between the stones piled over them were filled with ice and snow, the powder 
completely destroyed, and cylinder eaten through with rust and filled with ice. 
From the extreme difficulty of descending into such a ravine with any vehicle^ 
1 supposed that the most diiect route, where all seemed equally bad, was 
selected \ therefore sent the men directly up its north bank in search of the 
wheels, which were left wheie the cart broke down. They fortunately found 
them at once Erected a cairn about the remains of the wall built to shelter 
the tent ; placed a record in it, in one tin case within another. We then col- 
lected a few relics of our predecessors, and returned with the remains of the 
cart to our encampment. An excellent fire had been made with willow stems, 
and upon this a kettle containing Parr>*s cylinder was placed. As soon as the 
ice was thawed out of it, tlie record it contained was carefully taken out. I 
could only just distinguish the date. Had it been in a better state of preser- 
vafion, I would have restored it to its lonely position. Some tin canteens or 
water-bottles were found. They were bright on the outside, but wet had lodged 
within, and rust had eaten small iioles through all of them. The ammunition 
consisted of musket and pistol ball cartiidge, packed in a piescrved meat-tin, 
which fell to pieces as we attempted to lift it. The water liad lodged about it, 
and the powder was reduced to a dark paste. In his account of this journey, 
Sir Edward Parry mentions a ** sumptuous meal of ptarmigan’* which his party 
enjoyed at this place. Their bones were still strewed about the encampment, 
and I was astonished at their fiesh appeaiance ; they were not decayed, but 
merely bleached, and snapped like the bones of a bird recently killed. 

Found water along the beach at the head of Bushnan Cove, but it was too 
salt to drink. There appealed to be but little vegetation ; the most common 
plant wab the willow, and it bore no sign of returning spring. Found growing 
here tlie plant ** tetra^ona andromeda^' the same, I believe, that Mr. Rae used 
as fuel during his winter at Repulse Bay. It is somewhat remarkable that we 
have not met with it elsewhere since entering Lancaster Sound. A few ptar- 
migan were seen, and a dead lemming picked up, but no other indications of 
animals were met with, except the tiack of a fox. 

Tho portions of the cart, which they brought away with them, fur- 
nished them with a sufficiency of fuel for four days. One of the tin 
vessels was also found to contain a mixture of tallow and linseed oil, and 
this supply of fuel was the more welcome*, as, their tallow and blubber 
beinir all expended, they had had only one spirit-lamp to cook with for 
some days past. 

On the 2nd of June they started back across Liddon*s Gulf, visiting 
Hooper’s Island on the way. Heard foxes imitating the cry of wild 
geese, to seduce them into their clutches. The same day they shot a 
young deer, one of several. He was nearly white, with horns two 
mches in length : the hair came out on being touched. When the ^oung 
one was shot, it lay quietly down, and the others seemed unconscious of 
danger. As they advanced, he made an effort to escape, and \vhilst the 
men were employed skinning and cutting him up, the others trotted 
round them two 6r three times before they finally deserted their fallen 
companion. Just on getting into Winter llarbour, on the 5th of the 
same month, they shot two musk-oxen out of a herd of thirteen, end the 
next day, one more. 

The low land surrounding Winter Harbour (where an inscription, on 
April^YQU xciv. NO. cccLxxvi. 2 a 
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a remarkable masi ci sandstone commemorates that the Meela and 
Griper wintered in 1819-20) and the harbour ice were so completely 
covered with snow, that it was with difficulty the one could be distin- 
guished from the other. The men were quite at a loss, and when told 
they were in Winter i^arbour, drily remarked that it well deserved 
the name.” 

The representatives of the Arctic fauna were, however, both numerous 
and various here. There were musk-oxen, deer, ducks, plover, ptarmi- 
gan (three of which were shot close to the tent), and sandpipers. A hare, 
that was disturbed on their first approach from beneath the monumental 
sandstone-rock, canio towards them, sat down quietly within twenty yards 
for some time, and then retired back again to her home. As they rested 
here a day, Lieutenant M^Clintock relates that they got on most friendly 
terms with puss. She regarded them with the utmost confidence, hopped 
about the tent all day, and would almost allow the men to touch her. 
Not wishing to repay such affecting confidence by ill-treatment, the Lieu- 
tenant was obliged to reason some of the men out of their desire to carry 
her back to the ship as a “ pet from Winter Harbour.” “ I have never 
seen,” he adds, “ any animal in its natural state so perfectly fearless of 
man ; and there can scarcely be a more convincing proof that our missing 
countrymen have not been there. A ptarmigan alighted on the rock, 
and was shot, without in the least disturbing puss as she sat beneath it.” 
Here are new experiences for the naturalist : hares and musk-oxen, that 
have not seen men before, are not afraid of them. Perhaps, indeed, only 
rapacious animals, and most of the feline tribe are so by instinct, as in the 
case recorded of the boar, and only attack men when extremely pressed 
by hunger. The party gathered enough willow at this place to last two 
or three days. 

At Fife Harbour they drew a record out of a bottle left by the Hfcla 
and Griper, in 1819, and which was in a state of perfect preservation. 
At Bounty Island, in addition to the other birds previously noticed, they 
saw silvery gulls and dotterels, and brent-geese. Turf might be cut here 
in quantity ; and sorrel, an admirable anti-scorbutic, was found at every 
place they landed. They also saw some seals of immense size, and 
strangely mottled. Beyond this they found the remains of Eskimo liabi- 
tations. Shells were also picked up in abundance, showing the existence 
of shell-fish even in these seas, which are only free of ice a few weeks in 
the year. 

On the 11th of June, progress was impeded by the bursting out 
of water from the ravines, the flooding of the level grounded ice, snowy 
quagmires, and bare mud- banks. The sea ice between Melville and 
Byam Martin Islands was also found to be covered with wet, adhesive 
snow. On the 15tb, they had stewed goose and ducks for breakfast, 
cooked with strips of gutta-percha, which burned well. On the 16th, they 
reached Byam Martin Island. Proceeding from hence, the snow being so 
soft that both men and sledge sank in it, the progress became still more 
laborious. On the 18th, they only made four miles, after nine and 
a qimter hours’ toil. On reaching Bathurst Island th^ had the good 
fortune to find hard snow along the land ; and on the 4th of July, after 
having overtaken Mr. Bradford’s sledge party, they arrived safely at the 
ships. 

in the jHumal of the proceedings of her Majesty’s sledge DosAcr, Mr. 
Vf. B. Shdlabear commanding lunited party attached to the Melville 
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laland branch, we find some account of how the bears get at the aeab. 
This was on the 1st of May, when returning with invalids : 

4 li. r.x. Observed two bears ahead ; lowered sails, and hid behind the 
sledges. 

The bears then slowly came to within a huDdr|d yards, and then began 
smelling round the hummocks. At last, the bigger c^he two, having, we sup- 
posed, smelt a seal, commenced making a hole through the ice, close to a hum- 
mock, which he did by rising on his hind legs, and falling with the whole weight 
of his body on his foVe-legs, and then scraping away the snow with his fore- 
paws. Tiiis he repeated until he had made his hole, and he then put his head 
and shoulders into it, and waited in that position for some time, the small one 
all the while watching the sledges attentively. 

As there was no chance of his coming nearer under present circumstances, 
and we were getting cold and tired of waiting, we thought it bettor, to creep to- 
wards them, and get a bhot wlicie they were. I, thei efore, having duck clothes 
on, crept out towards them, followed by one of Mr. Pearse’s men at a short 
distance, Mr Pearsc keeping his gun as a reserve. Having got to within about 
iif’ty yards, and they appearing inclined for a start, I fired, but either missed him 
altogether, or only wounded him slightly ; for he made a run at me, and I re- 
treated towards the sledge for my second gun, and the man behind me fired, 
and hit the small one. The men suddciily appealing from behind the sledges 
at that moment, the\ turned tail and ran. My second gun missed fire. Mr. 
Pearsc and myself followed them to a short distance, but they were soon out of 
sight. 

The legions explored by Surgeon A. R. Bradford, of the sledge JReso- 
h/fe, comprising, as they did, the coasts of Bathurst Island, Byam Martin 
Island, and the cast coast of Melville Island, to 76 deg. 15 min. north 
latitude, presented much that was new and curious; and }ct the details, 
excepting that they found few or no live animals or birds, the only musE:- 
ox seen having been found starved to death, and that Mr. Bradford hurt 
his leg, and had to travel by sledge, contain iiotliing worth extracting. 
Mr. May, of the Excellent^ who accompanied Surgeon Bradford, is a 
elcvcr draughtsman; and he gives some capital sketclics of himself and 
sledge party, of the coast of Cornwallis Island, Cape Coekbum, and 
Allison’s Bay — all interesting points in Arcti ' scenery. We feel a wish 
that so serviceable a draughtsman had been one of Lieutenant M^Clin- 
tock’s or Captain Penny’s parties. 

The party of the sledge Grinnell^ which went, under Mr. R. C. Allen’s 
command, to search Lowther, Davy, and Garrett Islands, out in mid- 
channel, shot two bears when only four days' journey from the ships, ex- 
perienced the usual hardships and sufferings, failed in getting to Davy 
Island, but otherwise met with no novel incidents. There were also 
several limited parties despatched with articles to refresh the extended 
parties on their return, examine depots, make observations, and fix posi- 
tions r but, excepting killing a few bears, and a tolerable number of birds, 
these limited excursions present few features of interest. 

Lieutenant John B. Cator’s account of the critical position of the /»- 
trepid steam-ship, on the 27th of August, 1851, is interesting, as showing 
the peculiar dangers that attend upon Arctic navigation ; but we pass on 
to the report of proceedings of the tnavelling parties from the Al^rdeen 
expedition, under Captain Penny. The first expedition wai separated into 
two divisions — one to search the east side of Wellington Strait, under 
Captain Stewart, oommanding the Sophia ; the other the we^.sidei u oadgr 
Captain Penny. The arrangement made for these parties bdj^gT* 
that there were dog sledges as well as hauling sledges, pretty stmthr to 
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those sent out by Captain Austin’s expedition, the details and incidents 
of travel are nearly the same, and would only entail repetition. The 
dogs, useful to draw, were a nuisance at night, when they would some- 
times make a dreadful noise, and were obliged to be watched, to prevent 
their committing depr4|ations among the sledges. None of the party 
having been out on such expeditions before, some delay occurred in having 
to return to the ships to get the cooking apparatus and bedding and 
clothing put in better order. There were bears, hares, and ptarmigan on 
tRese coasts, but in very small numbers. On the 30th of May, Captain 
Stewart Arrived at the North Channel, on the passage between the main- 
land and Baillie Hamilton Island, leading out of Wellington into Queen’s 
Channel. Here, to his surprise, he found an open sea, and, to his morti- 
fication, had no boat to search further. A great many ducks were 
swimming in the water, sea-fowl of various sorts were abundant, numbers 
of seals were sporting in the water, and a bear was seen looking out for 
the seals on the edge of the fast ice. What a change of scene, from the 
monotony of ice and snow to an open sea, redolent of animal life ! Fresh 
birds, enough to make st mess for all hands, were shot, as well as a fat 
seal — a great boon, as it gave thc^ a great increase of fuel. In the 
evening a bear came up to the himimocks, and they sallied out to meet 
him, and ** get some fun but, tumbling about among the deep cracks, 
they had a good fright as well as fun, for the guns got full of water, and 
they had nothing to defend themselves with. They got, however, several 
shots at bears during their stay at the edge of the ice ; but never being 
able to kill them at the first shot, they all escaped either to the water or 
the ice. Lots of snipe were Hying about the beech. There were ruins of 
old Eskimo dwellings along shore, and many old whale-bones lying 
about, some of them deeply imbedded in the ground, a long way above 
the sea-level. When Captain Stewart returned to his ship, on the 1st of 
July, Barrow Strait was all open water. Captain Stewart ends his report 
with the following opinion, full of sound common sense, without any bias 
for his friend Captain Penny’s discoveries, or the failure of the govern- 
ment sledge parties : 

That Sir John Franklin may have gone up Wellington Strait is not at all 
impossible. I would (after having seen it), myself, if seeking a passage to the 
north-westward, seek for it in that channel. But the circumstance of Wel- 
lington Channel and the shores and islands of the more intricate channels to 
the N.W. of it having been thoroughly searched, without Ondiiig any trace of 
them, goes a great way to refute the idea of his haying gone in that direction. 

these circumstances, together with the late period at wiiich the ice breaks 
up in the Wellington Strait, on one side, and the early period at which open 
water was found to the northward, and Sir John’s first winter quarters, at the 
mouth of the channel, on the other side, leaves the question in the same doubt 
and uncertainty as ever. 

Dr. Sutherland, in his report of the same journey, complains much, as 
did others, of excessive perspiration, and consequent sufferings of all from 
thirst. That which had been observed by others was also the dark and 
sooty appearance induced by cooking in the tent. May not this account 
for the dark appearance of the Eskimo, which has so much puzzled ethno- 
logists? The doctor gives the preference to blanket squares, stocking, 
boot-hose, and mocassins, or carpet-boots, to canvas ; as to leather, its 
use was almost ipvariahly followed oy frost-bites. One man had his nose 
izostbitten from persevering in keeping it outside of his flannel-bag at 
night On the 11th of May, a small amphipodous crustacean was pi^ed 
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up, and puzzled the doctor not a little to explain how it found its way to 
the surface of the floe. 

The life they were all leading, with the track-belt over their shoulders, 
and a heavy sledge to drag along, the doctor says, seemed to agree with 
all of them, if sound sleep and keen appetites signs of good health. 
Indeed, when the weather began to improve, the insatiable thirst, expo* 
rienced at first, to diminish, and the men could get a satisfactory wash 
with soap and snow, they all felt so comfortable and cheerful, that th^ 
began to think nothing of Arctic travelling. It would appear, from the 
doctor’s report, that all the more common Arctic animals and birds fire- 
quent the eastern coasts of Wellington Channel, although, perhaps, not 
in such abundance as in Melville Island. One day three bears swept 
furiously close by the sledge, showing off their ivor}* to a degree that 
rather intimidated the men, who were unarmed. A fox was seen at the 
same time. “ Can the fox,” inquires the doctor, “ be to the bear what 
the jackall is to the lion ?” In such a country we should say it was ex- 
tremely likely. 

Mr. Goodsir was the most joyous of all the travellers. Ilis interest in 
the cause he was engaged in was deep, for his brother is one of the miss- 
ing expedition. Everything, at least at starting, was couleur de rose^ 
rather than snow-white. He liked his men ; the hard work only gave 
the pork and biscuit a relish unknown to them for months back. Cape 
Hotnam, standing out in bold relief against the clear blue sky beyond, 
was a beautiful” scene. We do not remember the adjective in any 
other report. At night the snow formed a most inviting soft bed,” and 
the sounds of flute and accordion lulled them off to their slumbers. 
is pleasant to travel in such company, even in the Arctic regions. This 
joyousness, it may be imagined, however, did not last long ; first came 
craving thirst, then fatigue, then snow-blindness and sore suffering, then 
frost bites ; the flute and accordion were heard no longer, and the stern- 
ness of the Arctic regions stamped their verdict against any trifling with 
the reality of the thing. 

On the 15th of May they fell in with a pos*'-office on their way — a 
letter left by Captain Penny on a high hummock of ice. On the 18th 
they shot a bear, with the blubber of a seal newly killed in his maw; so 
that he yielded altogether twenty or thirty pounds of fat. Plentyof ravens 
were attracted by the carrion. The next day they got into bad ice, full 
of holes. Mr. Goodsir was picking his way across this, leaping from 
hummock to hummock, amongst a number of small pools of water, when 
he was, he says, almost thrown off his balance by a loud noise, and the 
sudden appearance, within a yard of his feet, of a hideous face, with 
bright eyes and long protruding tusks. The poor walrus (for such it 
was) seemed nearly as startled as the doctor at their close proximity, and 
he at once made an unwieldy plunge out of sight. Within the next two 
or tliree minutes, three large seals were noticed at these holes, and an- 
other walrus. Mr. Goodsir’s journal breaks off abruptly ; but this is of 
less Importance, as the main facts are contained in tne evidence taken 
before the committee. 

Captain Penny, being commanding officer, did not, it would appear, keep 
any very detailed journal ; and the accounts published in the BlueBooka 
of his exploration of Queen’s Channel, contain little that has ii(^ biten 
before given to the public. On the ticklish question of the navigauctai of 
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Wellington Strait, Captain Pefiny and Dr. Sutherland gave it as their opi- 
nion — the latter having oxamined ^he point in question — that there was in 
that strait, in 1850, a breadth of fifteen miles of old ice — ice that had not 
been melted in 1849-50. Captain Penny did not think the navigation 
of Wellington Strait to be open more than once in two years ; but as, in 
1851, the strait was as open, by the 25th of July, as it had been by the 
8th of September, in 1850, it is possible that it may have been open last 
year. Such an opening might indeed, lie says, have been effected in 
forty-eight hours by a favourable wind. 

Upon the subject of the letter written by Captain Penny to Captain 
Austin, stating that Wellington Channel was thoroughly searched, and that 
nothing more could be done, Captain Penny said that he confined himself 
to Wellington Clianncl.* lie had asked, he said, for a steamer, with 
which he vould have waited for a month, till the ice cleared away, but 
was refused. He expected to have to traverse 500 miles before meeting 
with further traces of the missing expedition. The last thing he said to 
'Captain Austin was, ‘^Go up into the Wellington Channel, and you will 
do good service to the caiise.”f Captain Penny further added, that wood 
and foreign substances had been met with in Queen’s (’hannel, thirty- 
four white Polar bears in all, a great many seals, several walruses, four- 
teen deer, and abundance of birds, especially on llaillie Hamilton Island. 
There were also a few crawfish, and a few' small trout jii a lake near 
Assistance Bay, 

Captain Stewart, in his examination, admitted that there was a chance 
of the mouth of Wellington Strait being cleared last year. He said he 
Oould have gone anywhere to the w'cstward, with a ship, fromtlie edge of 
the ice — the ice remaining in Wellington Channel in 1850, and that did 
not come out, was twenty to thirty miles in extent. He did not think it 
possible for any person, not having the means of subsistence, to supply 
thomselvej^ from the natural resources of the country ; but they could 
make up something to increase their stores. lie thought that there 
would have been time last year, after the ice had cleared away, to have 
])asscd up the straits. He thought Sir John Franklin had gone by 
Queen’s Channel ; he did not think he could have gone by the south- 
wc'^t. He heard Captain Penny ask Captain Austin for a steamer to go 
up the channel with. 

Dr. Sutherland, in his evidence, also thought that, taking advantage 
of the late opening of the ice, with steam power, they might have been 
able to navigate through the Wellington Channel in the season of 1850. 
The next evidence had better be quoted : 

* This explanation, it is to be obaerved, w'as not admitted by the committee, 
who, having most carefully considered the whole question, were of opinion that 
Captain Austin could only put one construction on Captain Penny’s two letters; 
and that, haring been assured bj him that the open water found above Wellington 
Straits was (to use his own expression), from the fearful rate at wliich the tide 
runs (not less tha^ six knots) through the sounds that divide the channel, dan- 
gerous even for a boat, much more to a ship, unless dear of ice (which, from its 
present appearance, would not be so that season), impracticable for navigation 
at that time, and that the shores and islands on both sides had been thoroughly 
examined by the exploring parties, without any traces of tho missing ships Mng 
diecoverable, they did not think that Captain Austin would have been justified 
in commencing a fresh search in a direction concerning which he natur^y con- 
sidered himself to have received such authentic information. 

t Captain Aus^, in his evidence, contradicted this statement 
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274. Chairman. — Did you see any leads or lanes through the ice in Welling- 
ton Strait at that time» that a steamer might have gone through ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — We saw sufficient todnduce us to leave Wellington Chan- 
nel, and we saw sufficient to induce us to remain there had we bad steam 
power. 

275. Chairman,— \ asked you whether you saw any opening in the ice, or 
leads or lanes in Wellington Strait at that time, that a steamer might have 
gone through ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — 1 must answer that in the negative. But at the same 
time, I think it is not doing justice. The fact of the strait being navigable 
by a steamer— 

276. Sir E, Parity, — We want a distinct answer to a distinct question. 

Dr. Sulhcrhnd, — llien my answer is no. 

Now', what Dr. Sutherland meant to say is obvious : that the ice was 
breaking up at the time they left it ; that there were no leads or lanes 
large enough for a steamer at that moment, but that such might very 
soon be expected. It was Dr. Sutherland’s opinion that Sir John Frank- 
lin pursued the route through the Wellington Channel. The south-west 
passage by Cape Walker breaks up two months sooner than the north- 
west passage by Wellington Channel ; but in the first, the ice breaks up 
into loose packs that would oppose progress, whereas, in Wellington 
Channel, it breaks up in large floes, that would permit of hasty and rapid 
progress close along the eastern shore. 

Sir John Ross did not think that Captain Fenny had urged Captain 
Austin to persevere in an endeavour to go up through Wellington Strait. 
It was quite evident that there was no probability of a steamer, or anything 
else, getting up the channel. Sir John Ross did not think it probable 
that Sir John Franklin, or any portion of the crews composing his expe* 
dition, still survive. lie did not think that British-born officers and men 
could withstand the effect of six winters, even if they had plenty of food. 

Dr. William Scoresby, on the contrary, argues that Sir John Frank* 
lin, or some portion of his associates, may still survive, is a position which 
cannot be controverted.” With regard to the ships having been wrecked, 
he also thinks there is only one special case, and that he thinks not in the 
least degree probable in respect to the Franklin expedition, in which such 
summaiy catastrophe could, ])e believes, be rationally contemplated ; and 
that is, the case of the ships being drifted out to seaward after the man- 
ner of Sir James Ross and Captain de Haven, and on approaching the 
seaward edge of a pack of ponderous ices being overturned by a heavy 
gale at sea — a contingency that has never yet happened. Dr. Scoresby 
believes that the Franklin expedition must, on the strongest probabilities 
have proceeded by the Wellington Channel, and from thence north-west- 
ward into some remote position, or into some position of inextricable em- 
barrassment among the ices of the north-west Polar sea. 

Captain Austin does not, after having most carefully and most anxi- 
ously given the question his fullest consideration, believe, nor suppose it 
probable, that Sir John Franklin, or any portion of the crews composing 
his expedition, still survive. He considered that any search up Welling- 
ton Channel would be fruitless. He did not think that Sir John Franklm 
would, on his second season, and with only some twenty months of pro- 
visions, have gone up that channel, and that if he had, he would have 
left marks of taking possesion on some parts of the coasts or islands of 
Queen’s Channel \ and he further adds, that the general faebng^vas In 
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favour of the south<»west passage, as Sir John Ross, Captain Ommanney, 
Captain de Haven, and Captain Penny, all left the Wellington Chan- 
nel and proceeded towards the sohth-west. Lady Franklin, on his de- 
parture, expressed her anxiety that particular search should be directed 
to the south-west of Cape Walker ; but not one word of Wellington 
Channel. Captain Austin’s opinion is, further, that Sir John Franklin 
did not prosecute his researches beyond Beechey Island ; but that, leaving 
his winter quarters, he was either beset on that occasion, or as he was 
attempting to return to England. 

Captain Kellctt considers that there is no evidence of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s expedition having been wrecked ; on the contrary, he thinks that 
there is evidence that they have not been wrecked ; nor does he feel that 
it is in the power of man to say that they are dead, nor does he consider 
it right to do so, when wc hear the evidence of the experienced traveller, 
Dr. Rae, as to the small quantity of food and fuel that will support 
vigorous life in those regions ; as well as Captain Penny's and Lieutenant 
M‘Clintock’s account as to the number of animals that may be procured 
in a higher northern latitude. Giving Sir John Franklin credit for 
pursuing the object of his expedition. Captain Kellctt thinks, also, that 
the ships will be found a long way to the westward of any point reached 
by the parties from the late expeditions. 

Captain Ommanney is of opinion, that neither Sir John Franklin, or 
any portion of the expedition, can now bo alive. This opinion is mainly 
based upon the fact, that when the expedition left Beechey Island in 
1846, it had then less than two years’ provisions re7naining, and that the 
supply of birds and animals could not be depended upon for more than 
eight weeks out of the whole year. Captain Ommanney adds, that which 
appears to be corroborated by most of the exploring parties, that there 
are numerous old Eskimo settlements along the shores, and which, having 
been long untenanted, lead to a belief that a change has taken place in 
these seas, which, becoming blocked up with ice for a longer period of the 
year, has caused them to abandon the neighbourhood. Captain Om- 
manney also believes that the expedition did not prosecute the north- 
west passage after leaving Beechey Island. Three of their young men 
died the first year, from v^ich wc may infer they were not enjoying per- 
fect health. It is supposed that their preserved meats were of an, infe^ 
rior quality. No records being left, does not look like advancing; as Sir 
John Franklin and Captain Crozier, the latter of whom had served in 
four expeditions, were alive to the importance of depositing records. (It 
has been said upon this point, though we do not know upon what autho- 
rity, that the records were missed at Beechey Island, by the searchers 
looking at the foot of the fiiiger-^st, instead of, as had been arranged by 
Sir John Franklin, at a certain distance from the post in the direction in- 
dicated by the finger.) 

Dr. Sir John Richardson thinks it probable that part of the crews 
may still survive to the north or north-west of Melville Island. Many 
facts, he says, may be adduced to prove that life m^ be supported for a 
number of years on animals inhabiting the land and waters of the most 
northern known islands : 

The existence of Eskimos up to the 77th parallel, and perhaps still higher 
in Baffin’s Bay, is in itself sufficient evidence of the means of subsistence being 
produced in these latitudes. Except practical skill in hunting seab, and the 
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art of building snow-houses, that people have no qiialifications that may not 
be sufj^ed by the intelligence, providence, and appliances of Europeans. 
The islands lying to the north of Laneaster Sound and Barrow’s Straits were 
once frequented by Eskimos, and the remains of their winter huts, though 
perhaps two centuries old, are still numerous along the coasts. Why these 
islands have been abandoned by them in recent times is unknown ; Jjiit that 
the tribes that once resorted thither were not cut off by any sudden pestilence 
or famine, is apparent from the absence of human skeletons in the vicinity of 
the deserted dwellings ; while the much-decayed bones of whales, walruses, 
seals, deer, musk-oxen, birds, and other animals, are abundant, and the small 
fireplaces built near the huts still contain morsels of charred wood, hidden 
beneatii the moss whicli has overgrown them in the lapse of years. I'he ab- 
sence of the natives is fdvourablc, inasmuch as the animals, whether marine or 
terrestrial, not being hunted, will be more easily accessible. 

Musk-oxen frequent Melville Island, and with ordinary caution a whole 
herd may be secured by moderately skilful hunters ; since it is the habit of the 
animals to throw themselves into a circle on the approach of danger, and to 
remain in that position, with their heads facing outwards, though individuals 
of their number are falling from their ranks under the fire of their assailants. 
Lieutenant M'Clintock, on his recent admirable pedestrian journey, shot a 
musk-hull, and having gone to his sledges for assistance, to carry down the 
meat, on his return with a party of men, found the herd still grazing beside 
their slaughtered leader. Reindeer also pass over from the continent to the 
islands in numbers, in the months of May and June ; and though they are shy 
animals if they be allowed to get scent of man, they may be readily approached 
on their lee side by a hunter who possesses the requisite stock of patience. 

The nature of the country in the vicinity of the ships will necessarily in- 
fluence its productiveness in animal life, and in the absence of information 
respecting it, our conclusions cannot but be in great measure conjectural, A 
fiat limestone tract, whereon the surface-stone is continually splitting into 
thin slates under the action of fiost, and from which the mud is annually 
washed into the sea by floods of melting snow, or a low, shingly, barren flat, 
such as that coasted by Captain Ommanney, produces few grasses and little 
vegetation of any kind ; hence it is shunned by herbivorous animals, or, if 
they must necessarily cross it in their migrations, they do so at speed. But 
in the sheltered ravines of a sandstone or trap country, or in the narrow valleys 
which occur among granite or gneiss rocks, there are grassy meadows, to 
which deer and musk-oxen resoit; the latter also frequent lichen-producing 
acclivities, which are generally denuded of snow by high winds. Mr. Rae 
saw the reindeer migrating over the ice of Dolphin and Union Straits in the 
spring, and passing in great haste into the interior of Wollaston Land. There 
seems to be no reason why these herds should not range beyond the 80 th 
parallel, if the islands reach so high ; since the same kind of deer travel annu- 
ally from the continent of Europe to Spitzbergen, over a wider expanse of 
sea-ice. Polar hares are also numerous on Wollaston and Melville Islands, 
and as they arc very tame, and, consequently, easily shot, they add to the 
means of support. In the neighbourhood ot open water, the Polar bear is 
frequent, and being bold in its approaches, falls a ready sacrifice to a party 
armed with fowling-pieces. The simplicity of the Arctic fox renders its cap- 
ture a very easy affair. Fish of various kinds are by no means scarce in the 
Arctic seas, and the fresh*water lakes abound in trout. Sir John Franklin was 
well acquainted with the methods of taking these by hooks, or in nets set under 
the ice in spring. 

Brent geese, eider and king ducks, gulls, and many other water-fowl,^ resort 
in the breeding season in vast flocks to the most remote islands'; and it may 
be necessary to state here, that these birds reach their breeding stations in 
the high latitudes only in July ; hence officers travelling a month or two earlier, 
when the ground is still covered with snow, are not aware of the niaoner in 
which the most barren islets teem with life later in the summer* ^ 
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Walruses and seals of several species were observed by Captain Penny and 
his officers to be numerous in Victoria Channel, and bcLugt and black whales 
may be looked for \iiiercver open water of considerable extent exists. Both 
kinds abound in the sea that washes Cape Bathurst. 

Captain Penny thinks it possible that Sir John Franklin and his crewsy 
or a portion of them, may still survive, and he is firmly of opinion that the 
expedition pursued its course by Queen’s Channel, and has got far ad- 
vaiiced towards Behring’s Straits. Such, then, is the discordancy in the 
opinions of a few competent persons, that while some think that the ill- 
fated expedition has succumbed to peril or exposure, few venture to spe- 
culate upon the safety of more than a portion of the gallant, though un- 
fortunate officers and crews. We are still inclined to be more hopeful. 
The opinions of such men as Captains Austin and Ommanney are deserv- 
ing of the highest consideration, hut it is impossible not to feel that they 
speak with the bias of men who have failed in their best endeavours, and, 
therefore, despair of everything. Sir John Ross acknowledges a bias in 
favour of the testimony of Adam Beck, designated by others as one of 
the worst kind of civilised savages. The opinions of Dr. Scoresby and 
of Sir John Richardson are of the highest iinportance. They are the 
result of deep consideration, and of a learned and enlightened view of all 
the circumstances of the case, and are in favour of our countrymen’s still 
holding out. Sufficient stress was, indeed, laid by veiy few upon the 
fact of the new resources opened to the navigators by the almost deter- 
mined existence of a Polynia, or open Polar Sea. The existence of such 
a sea had long been premised, and in the instructions given to tho Ame- 
rican expedition, we find it distinctly stated, that 

The point of maximum cold is said to be in the vicinity of Parry Islands ; 
to the north and west of those, there is probably a comparatively open sea in 
summer, and, therefore, a milder climate. 

This opinion seenfis to be sustained by the fact tliat beasts and fowls are 
seen migrutiii'j; over the ice from the mouth of Mackenzie Biver and its neigh- 
bouring shores, to the north. Tliese dumb creatures are, probably, led by 
their wise instincts to seek a more genial climate in that direction, and upon 
the borders of the supposed more open water. 

There arc other facts elicited by Lieutenant Maury, in the course of his in- 
vestigations, touching the winds and currents of the ocean, which go, also, to 
confirm the opinion that beyond the icy barrier that is generally met with in 
the Arctic Ocean, there is a Polynia, or sea free of ice. 

In a paper on the distribution of animals available as food in the Arctic 
regions, lately read by Mr, A. Petermann before tho Royal Geographic^ 
Society, the author points out, that it has long been a common but erro- 
neous supposition, that animal life within the Arctic regions decreases 
more and more as tho Pole is approached. Many of the Polar animals 
are so thoroughly adapted to the intense cold, ana other features of those 
regions, that they could not even exist in any other clime. Consequently, 
animal life is found as much in the Polar as in the Tropical regions, 
and though the number of species is decidedly inferior to the number in 
the latter, yet, on the other hand, the immense multitudes of individuals 
compensate for the deficiency in the former respect. Mr. Petermann also 
argues, from the prolificne&s of animal life described by Wrangell as be- 
longing to the Kolynia district of Siberia, that the nearer Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition may have approached the north-eastern portion of 
Asia, the more he may have found the animals to increase in number. 
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As the Polynia, or its shores, is probably entirely uninhabited by man, 
the animals would be less timid and wary, and less thinned by the destruc- 
tion that takes place in other countries for food, furs, or teeth. Under 
the circumstances of a Polynia abounding in animal life, Franklin’s party 
could exist as well as other inlmbitants of the Polar regions ; and we must 
not forget that, in addition to the natural resources at their command, 
they would possess, in their vessels, more comfortable and substantial 
houses than any native inhabitants of tiie same regions. 

Let us still indulge, backed as we are by all the hopeful circumstances 
of the case, in the existence of, at least, some of our countrymen ; and 
while our greatest hopes are, at the present moment, centred in the pro- 
gress of Commander JM'Clure and his party, in her Majesty’s ship Inves^ 
tigator, now frozen in somewhere between Behring’s Straits and Melville 
Island, still we cannot but feel that the very greatest interest will attach 
itself, now that a channel to the open Polar sea has been discoverec^ to 
the expedition that will possibly have started by the time these pages 
appear, under the command of so able and so distinguished an officer as. 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher. Wc at the same time cannot help ex- 
pressing our regret that the services of Captain Penny should be 
entirely overlooked, and another person appointed to carry out his dis- 
covery. There is no doubt that Captain Penny allowed his temper to 
get tlie better of his discretion, in his final intercourse with Captain 
Austin, after the discovery of Queen’s Channel ; but it is difficult to say 
how far he was driven to such extremes by the tone too often assumed 
by persons in office, or what latent jealousy may not have been mani- 
fested at his and Captain Stewart’** success. There are some points in 
Captain Penny’s conduct decidedly o[)eu to censure ; but they fade aWay 
into insignificance before the magnitude of his services. Sir Robert 
Inglis happily remarked, upon the paltry denial by official etiquette to 
the gallaut mariner of his hard-earned title and reputation of captain, 
that gentlemen of the present day were apt to forget we had a Captain 
Cook. The case of John and Sebastian Cabot might have been quoted 
still more to the purpose. Although there is every reason to believe 
that these men, of Venetian origin, but long established in Bristol, anti- 
cipated Columbus in the discovery of the New World, and that Sebastian 
had earned, perliaps, the highest name in Europe for naval skill and 
enterprise ; still, when application was made to Henry VIIL to fit out a 
new expedition, the command thereof was entrusted, not to Cabot him- 
self, the early and able leader of such expeditions, but to Vice-Admiral 
Sir Thomas Pert, who turned out to be destitute every quality requi- 
site for so arduous a field of enterprise ; and the consequence was, signal 
failure and discomfiture. The fact is, that without wishing to disparage 
the services of our “ right arm,” we must say it ill becomes them to treat 
their “ left” with contempt ; for the annals of discoveiy, of more real 
value than many a naval victory, have been more illustrated by the enter- 
prise and skill of private than of titled mariners. 

Lastly, we must not omit to point out, that as the mass of opinions 
are in favour of the view we originally held out, of Franklin’s party 
having got far away to the westward, the proposed attempt to reacii 
the open Polar seas by forcing a way through WrangelFs Land, north of 
Behring’s Straits, is highly deserving of encouragement and pecuniary aid. 
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A SURVEY OF DANISH LITERATURE, FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME* 

BT MRS. BUSHBY. 

Part I. 

It is only very recently that the popular literature of Denmark has 
become at all known to the generality of English readers ; that the names 
of Danish authors have been heard on the shores of this island, where, 
800 years ago, Canute, a Danish monarch, reigned. Perhaps this is 
partly traceable to the fact, that there has been no direct communica- 
tion between Great Britain and Denmark, but that Hamburgh, and the 
north-west portion of Germany, have formed the pathway between the 
two countnes, and the usual medium of intercourse. Even during the 
late Schleswig-Holstein hostilities, the principal accounts from the theatre 
of war were received through the Hamburgh newspapers ; and the infor- 
mation of almost all that is known to the community at large in Great 
Britain, of the political events in Denmark, is derived from German 
papers. No wonder, then, that the Danish works which have appeared 
in this country have, with a few exceptions, been all ro-translations from 
German versions ; and that some of the Danish authors themselves have 
been classed as Gormans. 

The limited influence which Denmark has exercised over the destinies 
and international relations of the greater part of the European govern- 
ments, the influx of travellers to tlic sunny south rather than to the 
bleak north, have tended, and united to prevent that intimate acquaintance 
with the language and literature of Denmark, which has taken place in 
regard to those of countries within more easy reach, and which are 
brought more prominently into contact with England. Although every 
one is supposed to understand French, translations from that language are 
to be seen in every penny magazine. The treasures of German lore have 
found numerous interpreters ; Spanish and Portuguese writers have not 
been without translators ; and the best Italian authors, from the difficult 
Dante to Manzoni’s “ Promessi Sposi,'' have been rendered into English, 
for the benefit of those who cannot read the beautiful originals. But, 
except to the elite of the learned and literary world, those native authors, 
who have instructed or amused the inhabitants of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, have remained almost as much unknown as if these countries 
had been situated at the base of the Mountains of the Moon— shut in by 
swamps and deserts, guarded by tribes of savages, and the scarcely more 
ferocious wild beasts of nearly impervious forests. 

But a new taste seems springing up ; translators, having well-nigh ex- 
hausted the south, are turning their attention to the north ; and it is 
— ■ ' — ■ ■ ■■ ’ ■ ' ■■■... — - — 

* In this short survey of the literature of Denmark, Danish works alone have 
been refsrred to as authorities; not a line has been borrowed from any English, 
French, or German writer, and the specimens given are original translations 
from the Danish authors themselves. 
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probable that during the latter half of the nineteenth century the litera* 
ture of Scandinavia may become familiar to the English descendants of 
the Anglo-Saxons^ and the mythology of the north may become as 
well known as the mythology of ancient Greece and Fagan Rome — that 
Scandinavian nwthology in which Odin was the JovOi Freya the Venus, 
and Thor the JmLrs, of the Norsemen ; in which Nifiheim — the dark and 
cold spirit-world, with its frozen rivers and gloomy vapours, situated in 
the extreme north — was deemed the abode of terrors ; Muspelheim, situ- 
ated in the extreme south, the world of fire ; and the Valhalla, with its 
five hundred and forty gates, the resort of those warriors who had dMj^ 
in battle, or distinguished themselves by valiant deeds. mJfr 

The strange wild tales of the Scandinavian mythology have been, and 
are still, frequently introduced iifto Danish poetry and romance.* They 
were sung of in the poems or historic tales of the Skalds, who, though of 
Icelandic origin, spread their productions over Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway ; and they were often alluded to in the Sagas, | or narrations, 
which were so much valued in these rude ages. A good specimen of the 
old Skaldic poems is the Quids, or Deam Song of Regnar Lodbrok,^’ 
one of the earliest poets of Denmark, son of Sigurd Ring, king of that 
and the adjacent countries. Regnar was, at first. King of the Isles ; after- 
wards, a celebrated sea-king, and for a long time the terror of the coasts 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Flandci-s, as well as of those of Norway 
and Sweden. But his exploits at Norwich and Lindisfarn eventually 
were the cause of his being taken prisoner by Ella, king of Northumber- 
land, and put to death in a cruel manner, by being shut up with vipers, 
worms, and other loathsome reptiles. His wife, or rather one of his wivee^ 
for Regnar’s matrimonial code was not unlike that of the Turks — was also 
famed for her poetical talents, as well as her beauty ; and had Regnar 
listened to her prophetic warnings, he would not have fallen a victim to 
the barbarous revenge of the Northumbrian chief. There is a fanciful 
and pretty Norwegian tradition respecting this wife of Regnar Lodbrok, 
which is related by Torfaeus, the learned Icelandic antiquary and historian, 
who was educated principally at Copenhagen, passed most of his life in 
Norway, and died about the beginning of the present century. 

The legend says, that at Spangereid, an isthmus in Norway, a golden 
harp was one day cast, by the waves, on the shore of a small sheltered 
bay; and that in this gift of the ocean there was found a little girl of sur- 
passing beauty. She was brought up to keep sheep by the peasants who 
found her; but the report of her loveliness having reached the ears of 
Regnar Lodbrok, then king of the Danish islands, Tia sought the place of 
her abode, and married her. She had two names — Aslauga and Kraaka. 
A hill near the home of her childhood is called Aslauga’s hill— a stream 
there, Kraakabecker, the rivulet of Kraaka — and the bay goes^ by the 
namo of GuU-Siken, or Golden Bay. But in Mbinichen’s Danish Dic- 
tionary of the Gods, Heroes, Fables, and Traditions of the North,” 
Aslauga’s history is somewhat differently given. She is there said to 

* These are principally collected in the two Eddas, and the Vjluspa, or 
oracle of the prophetess or sybil, Vola. 

f Saga, in the northern mythology, was the name of a goddess who presided 
over History. She was a favourite of Odin, and was admitted to the honour Ot 
drinking with him from a golden cup. 
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Imve been the daughter of a Swede, ealled Sigurd, who died when she was 
three years old ; she was then taken charge of by one Heimer, and re- 
moved to Norway. He was murdered by a man and woman called Ake 
and Grima, who took Aslauga with them to Spangereid, and made her 
keep their sheep. Regnar Lodbrok, sailing past with his iSeet on some 
piratical expedition, put into the little harbour, and sent a few of his men 
on shore to bake bread ; but these rovers were so much struck with 
Aslauga’s beauty, and so much occupied in admiring her, that they 
forgot the bread, which was accordingly burned. When they returned 
on board, Regnar was enraged at their carelessness; but his wrath was 
mollified when ho heard the cause of the disaster, and, although he had 
a very handsome wife, named Thoia, he determined to see the beauty 
who had caused the damage to his bread. He therefore sent his royal 
order for Aslauga to come on board his ship, and alone. 

She promised to obey, and next day made her appearance alongside his 
vessel in a little fishing-boat, accompanied only by a very fierce dog. 
Nothing, however, would induce her to ascend the side of the sea-king’s 
ship ; and as Regnar, failing in his persuasions, was probably about to 
try some more active means of getting her there, her dog bit him iu the 
hand. The dog was immediately killed, and the damsel returned to the 
shore. But in the short interview she had won the susceptible heart of 
the warrior-king, and she made her own terms. She was to be his 
queen, or lie was never to see her more. She furtlier stipulated that he 
was to leave her then, and if his love continued, he was to return again 
in a year, when she would marry him. 

At the expiration of the year Regnar returned “ upon wings,” as the 
Danish version has it. They were married, great festivities were held at 
his court, and she became his queen. Morals and manners must have 
both been vety defective at tliat period, else Aslauga could not well have 
stepped into the living Thora’s place. She maintained her infiueiice over 
the sea-king for the rest of his life ; and after his murder, by the English 
chief Ella, she composed a poem to his memory, which was called “ The 
Lay, or Lament of Kraaka.” This royal couple weie among the earliest 
poets of Denmark, though it is a disputed point whether Regnar Lod- 
brok’s “ Death Song” was his own composition, that of some Skald, or 
the production of the widowed Aslauga. 

The kings and chieftains of Scandinavia were not, however, generally 
themselves poets or historians, but they frequently hod some bard among 
their retainers, for as books and manuscripts were rare, as there were no 
newspapers or periodicals in those days to chronicle passing events, the 
land and sea kings, and the warriors of note, were glad to have their 
deeds blazoned abroad, and handed do^vn to posterity, in the songs and 
Sagas of the Skalds, and other bards, who were equally welcome guests 
in the halls of the Jarl’s castle, in the substantial abodes of the thriving 
burghers, and in the rude hut of the peasant. 

These northern poets and historians, whose recitations, doubtless, 
blended many fables with somo truths, were not unlike the minnesingers, 
the troubadours, and wandering minstreb of southern lands. One of the 
earliest of the court Skalds, mentioned in Danish history, was Thorbiorn 
Homklofe, the poet-laureate of Harold Haarfager, a king equally famous 
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for his achievements in war and Us adrentures in lov^and who WBS abof 
remarkable for the beauty of liis hair, which, says an old Danish writer, 
could only be compared to silk and gold, and was so long that he tied 
it in knot^ and confined it under his belt.” 

The earliest geographer known in the north, lived in the time of 
Harald Haar&ger, and was called ^ Other.” He was born in Heligoland. 

The Ksempeviser, or heroic songs, continued for a long time to be 
the popular poetry of the north ; and ballads were also much esteemed. 
In the reign of Christian IV. of Denmark, between the years 1588 and 
1648, the Ksempeviser, and old Danish ballads, were collected by a 
professor and clergyman, named Anders Sorensen Vedel. 

Snorro Sturleson, who was horn in the year 1178, may be named as 
one of the earliest of the Scandinavian authors ; he wiis an Icelander of a 
high family, and is said, by the Danish historian, SneedorfF, to have been 
the grandson of Sacmund Frode, sumamed the Wise. The prose ‘‘ Edda” 
is ascribed to him. lie was the author of the Heimskringla,” a history, 
partly fabulous, commencing with Odin, and ending with the reign of 
King Magnus Erlingson, 1176. 

In tile twelfth century there flourished a trio of learned and remarkable 
men in Denmark : the Archbishop Absalou, of Lund ; his secretary, 
Saxo-Grammaticus ; and Svend or Sweyn Aagesen, — all of whom were 
historians. These authors lived during the reigns of Waldemar I., and ^ 
his son Knud, or Canute VI. From the period of the brilliant reigns of 
the Waldeinars, there occurred a long interregnum in the literary history 
of Denmark. This dark age continued until the advent to the throne o£ 
Christian L, who, in 1 478, founded tlie university of Copenbageu ; but 
there were no Danish authors of any note until the sixteenth century. 
There then appeared Lyschander, who was historiographer to Chris-^ 
tiaii IV., Petreius, Arild Hvitfelt, Niels Krag, Olaus Wormius, Ca^or 
Bartholin and his three sons, Stephaiiius, Am grim Jonsen, a learned Ice- 
lander, Anders Arieboe, the father of Danish poetry, who died in 1637, 
and the celebrated mathematician and astronomer, Tycho Brahe, who 
was born in 1546, and was descended firm an illustrious family m 
Scania. 

Tycho Bralie was brought up by an uncle, George Brahe, who paid 
much attention to his education, which was commenced at such an eaily age, 
that when lie was only seven years old ho wrote Latin verses. At thirteen 
y 601*9 of ago he was sent to the Copenhagen university, where his love of 
astronomical studies soon developed itself ; and the manuscripts which 
contain his observations, when a boy of sixteen, on eclipses, lightning, 
&c., are still preserved. When quite a youth he went to Leipsic, whither 
he was accompanied by a young gentleman of the Danish court, the 
Anders Sorensen Vedel, before mentioned as the collector of the old 
Ksempeviser, and who became subsequently the royal historiographer. At 
Leipsic, Tycho Brahe devoted himself assiduously to the study of astro-^ 
nomy, chemistry, mathematics, astrology, and casting of nativities.^ 

That a clever and rational being should have w^asted his time^ m tha 
*two last-mentioned fanciful pursuits, may provoke a smile of^ derision in 
our enlightened days ; but it must be remembered that the D.inish astro- 
nomer lived at a period when there existed a sort of second cluios in 
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world of knowlod^ ; when the sun of truth was struggling to break forth 
from the heavy clouds of superstition, error, and barbarism ; and even the 
brightest intellects were obscured by the darkness that prevailed around. 

'VHiole nights were passed by the youthful astronomer in the open air, 
observing the stars; and on his return to Copenhagen, ho proposed con- 
tinuing the study of his favourite sciences. But these were, at that 
period, so little known and valued in Denmark, that his family thought 
he demeaned himself by his occupations ; and he had, in consequence, so 
many disagreeables to encounter, that he determined on going back to 
Germany. At Kostock, he met by chance a Danish nobleman, named 
Manderup Parsbierg, at a wedding-feast ; unluckily they quarrelled ; and, 
having met again shortly after at a Christmas entertainment, the quarrel 
was renewed. Parsbierg drew his sword, and Tycho Brahe followed his 
example ; but he was probably less skilled in the use of that weapon than 
in the use of his mathematical instruments, for he had the worst of the 
fray, and was severely wounded in the face, a part of his nose having 
been chopped off by a sword-cut from his adversary. After that, he tra- 
velled through Germany and Italy, and wherever he went his acquire- 
ments in science were much admired. 

In 1670 he returned to Denmark, and, about three years afterwards, 
married a girl in a station of life much beneath his own. This gave 
great umbrage to his aristocratic family, and the reigning monarch, 
Frederick II., was obliged to interfere on his behalf. The same royal 
benefactor settled a pension on the astronomer, and presented him with 
the island of Hveen, in the Sound, where an observatory was built for 
him. But he was not destined to end his days in this peaceful retreat. 
Frederick II. died in 1688 ; and his son, Christian IV., who ascended 
the throne as a mere child, was influenced against Tycho by the enemies 
whom he had at court ; for when were ever superior genius and talent 
without enemies and detractors ? 

Among the illustrious individuals who visited Tycho Brahe in his island- 
home, was James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, when he went to 
Denmark on the occasion of his betrothal to the Princess Anne, second 
daughter of Frederick II. King James stayed eight days with the great 
astronomer or astrologer, and on leaving him, asked what gifts he would 
receive. Tycho would accept of nothing but two English dogs, and some 
Latin lines. The king thereupon wrote with his own bands : 

Est nobilis ira leonis, 

Parcere subjectis et debellare siiperbos. 

Jacobus Rex. 

The lines bestowed by the learned monarch on the 'sage of Hveen did no 
harm ; not so the dogs — for they proved an unlucky gift. The young King 
Christian took it into his head to follow his Scottish Jbrother-in-law^ 
example, and pay a visit to his distinguished subject at Hveen. He was 
attended by a numerous suite, among whom was the Hofmesterj or lord- 
steward of the palace, Christopher Walkendorf, who was not at all well 
disposed towards the renowned astronomer. One Booming, when this 
Walkendorf was about to enter Tycho Brahe’s apartment, he found the 
English dogs lying near the door ; they barked on his approachi and he 
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kicked them — an affront which their master resented bjr speaking angrily 
to him. The Ilofmesiter did not give vent at once to his indigns^ion, bat 
}ie never forgave Tycho Brahe, and did all he could to poison Christiania 
mind against him. The conit physicians also h.atcd Tycho, on account of 
his di<;coveries in chemistry, wliich interfered with their pharmacopceta ; 
and so powerful became the cabal against him, that he had to leave 
Denmark, and to spend the remainder of his days in exile. He died at 
Prague, in 1601. 

It is a curious fact, that Tycho Brahe held thirty-two days in the year 
as unlucky. He considered that it was unwise to commence a journey on 
any of these days — that a marriage celebrated on one of them would not 
turn out well — and that if any one became ill on one of those days, he 
would not recover. He also believed that if, on first going out, one en- 
countered an old womaHy it was a sign of evil ! There is not, however, 
any record of his belief in witchcraft. 

Christian Longomontanus, the pupil of Tycho Brahe, also became 
much distinguished, and published many woiks on mathematics and astro- 
nomy. The Danish drama takes its date from the time of Christian IV., 
who was partial to theatrical representations — a taste he probably acquired 
during his visits to England, where he had become acquainted with the 
works of Shakspeare. Though harsh and unjust towards Tycho Brahe* — 
who, however, was not sufficiently res])cctful towards his sovereign— 
Christian was the patron of science and literature, and did much to pro- 
mote their cultivation in his dominions. He was the founder of the royal 
library of Copenhagen, which deservedly ranks as one of the best in 
Europe, 

Two centuries ago, the progress of literature everywhere depended 
more on the patronage of the great than on the voice of the people ; 
and, therefore, as the immediate successors of Christian lY. car^ little 
for literary pursuits or intellectual pleasures, and as the court circle took 
their tone from the king, there was no cncoiii agement to any class of 
authors. The intolerance of the clergy at that period, also, helped to 
keep down the spizit of improvement; so that during the reigns of 
Frederick III. and Christian V., the only authors who at all deserve to 
be mentioned were Peter Syv, a clergyAan, who published the first 
Danish grammar that ever existed, and a bishop called Kingo, a poet, 
whose chief undertakings were a poetical version of the Psalms, and some 
odes in praise of the naval battles of Christian V. 

During the reign of Frederick III., the Danes were muth ('ccMipicd 
with their internal politics; for it was about tlie year 1660 that the old 
constitution was abolibhed, and, by the will of the people, that Denmark 
was created an absolute monarchy. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century lived Ole or Olaeus Roemcr, dibtinguished for his knowledge in 
astronomy, mathematics, and mechanics ; and whose discoveries in regard 
to the velocity of light are noticed in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia.^’ 
He died in mo. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century has been called by the Danes 
“ the age of Holberg.” lie was a writer of whom they are very jpioad^ 
and not without good reason, for with him commenced anew ora in Danish 
literature. The celebrated Oehlenschlacger said of him, that he haft* 
April— you xcir. no. ccclxxvi. 2 h • 
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rough planed the taste of the nation.” He certainly gave an impulse to 
its literary taste, and laboured hard to improve and amuse his coun- 
tiymen. 

Ludvig Holberg was bom at Bergen, in Norway, in 1684. Though 
well connected by his mother’s side — his maternal grandfather having been 
a bishop — his father, who was a military man, had risen from the ranks ; 
but he died a colonel, which proved, says his gifted son, that he was not 
a nobleman by birth, but by deeds.” He adds, that his father ** was ever 
known to be an upright, valiant, and pious man, who gained the appro- 
bation of all who knew him.” On the death of his widowed mother, 
when he was only ten years of age, Holberg was left an almost destitute 
orphan. He was at first intend^ for the army, but after he bad quitted 
the grammar-school, an uncle (his mother’s brother) sent him to the 
University of Copenhagen, where he studied divinity, and also French and 
Italian. His poverty compelled him afterwards to take the situation of 
a tutor in a private family in Norway, whither he had returned. 

When he had saved sixty dollars^ he determined to go forth to see the 
world, and embarked for Amsterdam. Not, however, finding any en- 
couragement to remain in Holland, and his slender finances being ex- 
hausted, he returned to Norway, where be set up, on the strength of his 
travels, as a teacher of modern languages. Here, at Christiansaud, he 
was reaping quite a golden harvest, when a bankrupt Dutch merchant 
arrived to divide his honours and emoluments. However, he succeeded 
in scraping up a little money, and then betook himself to England. On 
landing at Gravesend, Holberg walked to London, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Oxford ; he subsisted there by teaching French and music, and 
his wit and information brought him much into notice. He read a great 
deal while at Oxford ; and on his return to the north, went to Copen- 
hagen, where his talents attracted the attention of the reigning king 
(Frederick IV.), by whom, in 1714, he was appointed a professor at the 
university. His wandering disposition, however, soon led him abroad 
again ; but after having travelled through Holland, France, and Italy, he 
returned to Denmark, and resumed his functions at the university. In 
1747 he was created a baron ; and by that time he had amassed a good 
deal of money — partly by strfct economy, and partly by the sale of liis 
works. Holl)erg dispose of his fortune in ratlier a singular manner. 
He presented the greater part of it to the aristocratic academy of Soroe, 
and bequeathed a considerable sum to create a iiind, the interest of 
which was to be given as dowries to young ladies. He died unmarried, 
in tlie seventieth year of his age, in January, 1754. 

Ludwig Holberg has been called the Moliere of the North he wrote 
between thirty and forty comedies, which abound in wit and humour, and 
ridicule the foibles of society in his day and country ; but the humour, 
it must be confessed, is frequently low, and not exactly suitable to the 
refinement of modem taste. His historical writings were also numerous : 
among these were an Introduction to the General History of Europe 
A Descriptiou of Denmark and Norway A History of Denma^ 

A General History of the Church A History of Celebrated Cha- 
yacten A History of the Jews,” &c. He also published Moral 
Fables” and Moral Reflections.” But the two works which most con- 
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tributed to his fame, were his “ Peder Paars,” a mock heroic poeiHi 
somewhat in the style of “ Hudibras and “ Niels Kliim’s Subterranean 
Journey,” designated by a Danish writer as “ a philosophical romance/^ 
a satirical work, which has been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. To him could not be applied one of his own remarks in his 
“ Moral Reflections,” viz., “ A portion of the lives of mankind is spent in 
doing evil — a still larger portion in doing nothing at all — and often a 
whole life in useless employments.” The truth of another paragraph in 
his “ Reflections,” may excuse its being translated and quoted here. 
‘‘ One often finds,” says the acute observer, “that those folks who make 
the greatest fuss about their occupations, do the least ; just as those 
cocks crow most, who crow worst — those hens cackle most, who produce 
fewest eggs— and those cats mew the most, who are the laziest mousers.” 
Assuredly cats, poultry, and human beings, are much the same now as 
they were in Holberg’s days. 

A contemporary and fellow-collegian of Ilolberg, Hans Gram, distin- 
guished himself mlich by his researches into the history of the North ; a 
study for which he had good opportunities, being Royal Historiographer 
and Keeper of the Public Records. But his merits as an historian were 
surpassed by those of his successor in ofiice, Jacob Langebek. Aalborg 
was his native place, and at thirteen years of age he went to reside with 
Gram, whose private secretary he became. Thus early trained to study, 
Langebek acquired vast stores of historical information, which were given 
to the Danish world in some Latin works, and also in The Danish Ma^ 
gazino^ one of the earliest periodicals that appealed in Denmark. He 
was fiequently employed in travelling to remote jiarts of the country, to 
examine the libraries archives, and manuscripts, which had been collected 
in the old monasteries and other institutions. Langebek died in 1775. 
Another wiiter of that peiiod, whose works are valued by his countiy- 
mcii, was Erik Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bergen. His subjects were theo- 
logical discussions, history, and natural history ; and he wrote in Latin, 
German, and Danish. He also published a Danish Atlas. 

Andreas Ilojcr, a histoiian and writer on j nispmdence ; Kofod Anker, 
the able reviser of the laws; Jeii 5 Kraft, one of the most learned men 
that Denmark ever produced, wliose works w'trc chiefly on mechanics, 
logic, and metaphysics; the elder Snoedorff; Guldberg; Adolph Car- 
stens ; Gerhard Schoning ; and Peter Frederick Suhm, the latter of whom, 
died in 1 798, were all persons of literary fame in the north of Europe, 
and flourished about the middle of the eighteenth century. Langebek, 
Sclioning, and Suhm — historians of note — were intimate friends and 
coadjutors. The “ Orkney inga Saga,” “ Landnama Saga,” “Hervarar 
Saga,” and many others, were printed at the expense of Chamberlain 
Suhm. This gentleman was possessed of a large fortune, which he 
principally applied to the promotion of literature, and the advancement 
of science. His library, which had cost about 20,000/., passed at his 
death to the royal library of Copenhagen. 

In 1785, a monthly publication, entitled The Minerva^ was started in 
Copenhagen by Professor Rahbek, who published, early in this present 
century, his “ Useful Compendium of Danish Authors,” in two volumes. 
IJe was assisted in establisning The Minerva by Mr. Pntm, a poet and 

2h 2 
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writer of essays, who, when somewhat advanced in life, accepted an ap- 
pointment in the Danish West India colony of St Thomas, which he 
held until his death, about the year 1818. 

Captain Abrahanison, an officer of artillery, who devoted himself much 
to the service of the Muses, and was a clever writer on many subjects, 
became a contributor to tliis periodical ; and it was well supported both 
by authors and the public for a number of years. The Minerva 
was made the j eoef>iJicle of political, as well as of literary articles ; it 
became the chnnipion of freedom ; and one of thoso who wrote for it, the 
Rev. Mr. Birckii'M-, at len^^th ventured to publish a separate work on the 
liberty of the prcv<s. This was so favourably received by the nation at 
large, that the antlioi escaped the censure of the government ; not so, how- 
ever, the reviewer of his book, Mr. Collet. Perhaps he expressed his sen- 
timents too freely ; but at any rate he gave so much offence to the higher 
powers, that ho was dismissed from his office — that of a judge in Copen- 
hagen. Upon this lie went to the West Indies ; and in the Danish island 
of St. Croix obtained a lucrative legal situation, which* the home govern- 
ment was not so vindictive as to take from him. 

But his disgrace in Copenhagen did not prove a sufficient warning to 
others ; for the elder llcibcrg, a popular dramatist, and one of the 
wittiest men of the day, introduced such satirical political allusions on 
the stage, as well as giving lus sentiments so freely through the medium 
of the press, that he made himself liable to a prosecution ; and the result 
was his hanishmeut, in 1800, from Denmark. Another distinguished 
Danisli writer WU'* !)aiiishe(l from a similar cause, about the same time. 
This was Malthe Conrad Bruun, who, under the name of Malte Brun, 
has acquired Europcfin celebrity as an eminent geograplier. The little 
work of his which gave such umbrage as to decide his doom, was en- 
titled, “ The Catecliism of the Aristocrats,” and was probably written in 
consequence of his having adojitcd too warmly the republican principles 
which, emanating from France during the first French revolution, spread 
rjipidly among the exaitees of other and moi'e sober countries. 

Bruun and Heiberg both repaired to Paris, where latter speedily 
obtained a situation in the Foreign Office, in consequence of his being aii 
admirable linguist ; and the former also won his way to employ me ;t 
and to fame. It is odd that Denmark should thus have discarded her 
greatest astronomer, Tycho Brahe ; and, at a later period, her greatest 
geographer, Malte Bruu. Malte J5ruu died in 1826, at the age of fifty- 
one; Heiberg did not die till 18 U, and was then in his eighty-fourth 
year. 

Frederick Hugh Guldberg, son of theGuldbcrg before mentioned, and a 
contemporary of Malte Bran, was a poet of some reputation ; but, being 
a professor, and a tutor in the royal family, he did not deal in seditious 
pamphlets. His poetry was of a serious cast, as will be seen by the 
following specimen, which is an extract from an ode written in a church- 
yard : 

Home of the happy dead, all hail ! In thee 
A refuge for each rank, sex, age, we see. 

The sun awakes them to no tearful morrow, 

Nor gleams the moon on nights of sleepless sorrow* 
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Peace be with all who rest in thy embraise 1— 

From him, the offspring of a noble race, 

Whose name and deeds far generations prize— 

To him, whose humble dust forgotten lies! 

Calmed are the living, too, by thy repose ; 

And through the solemn gloom thy shadow throws. 

The trembler seeks, while Fate’s dark thunders roar, 

A distant glimpse of Hope’s enchanting shore. 

Each wand’rer from the world that hither strays. 

Upon thy mounds and hillocks green to gaze, 

May feel his passions stilled, and gain that peace 
Which has alone the power to bid earth’s sorrows cease, 
lie whom disease hath marked with pallid cheek, 

May here beliold the rest he soon must seek ; 

F'roni grave to grave, whilst leaning on his crutch, 

He moves — and learns the lesson needed much. 

How many come to seek a loved, lost friend ! 

With bitter grief over his tomb they bend, 

Till something whispers that their grief is vain, 

And bids them dream of meeting once again. 

Yes ; hail to thee, garden of death ! For here, 

’Midst quiet graves, their heads sweet flow’rets rear ; 

The trees we plant ourselves shall one day bloom 
In careless beauty o’er our lowly tomb. 

Tliat which to us but deep repose appears, 

W’bere liuman dust is gathered yeais on years — 

All ! is, in triitli, eternity’s dark gate ! 

Over these tombs may angebforms await ! 

'riicii tell tliy soul — tlie<e seeming slecpeis rise 
From death to endless life, above yon distant skies! 

These are rather melancholy lines % therefore we shall not follow 6uld- 
berg iiirther in his meditations among the tombs, but take one or two 
trifles from a Norwegian author, Claus Fastning, of Bergen, who lived 
between the years 1746 and 1791, and was somewhat celebrated for his 
epigrams. 

TO <PHE KEJLCTED SUITOR OF A YOUNG LADY, 

“ I came, I saw, I conquered,** we are told 
Was mighty Csesar's boast in days of old. 

Like him, you came, you saw, indeed— but hold ! 

The third you failed in, though you were so bold. 

TO A FOOL, WHO WAS ABOUT TO TRAYEL INTO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

0 thou, ridiculous and rich, 

Who fain a traveller would be, 

Hearken, 1 pray, to this disticli : 

Learn all, see all that thou canst see — 

But take good care that none know thee! 
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Chapter XXIL 

The betrothed ones now take a ride together ; Tom on his hundrcd- 
and'twenty guinea horse, Angelena on the redoubtable Rumtouch, now 
called Lily-of-the- Valley. Miss Sophia Ferguson—the Sophy Fergy of 
, Angelcna’s approbation — had established a violent flirtation with Captain 
Matty fat, of the Heavy steeds; and old Ferguson, a most respectable J. P., 
but not at all a “ war’s alarms or spear and shield”-ish sort of man — indeed, 
a man with rather a horror of the military than otherwise — had what ho 
called “ put his foot upon it.” As, however, there is a difference between 
scotching and killing, the w^orthy man had only driven Matty, as they 
called him, from the liousc to seek out-door relief ; and Aiigelena, ever 
anxious to promote sport — on the reciprocity principle, of course — was 
relieving-officcr to the couple. Many people can manage poor-law unions 
better than they can their own houses. Augelena could aflbrd the gene- 
rous sympathies ; for, independently of Mattyfat being one of many, and 
therefore (|uitc unsuitable for her, Sophy was short and dumpy, and 
neither in looks, style, manner, nor vivacity, anything of a rival for her. 

Mattyfat was any tiling but fat, being more like a pair of tongs on a 
horse, than a man ; and Smothergoose, the poulterer, seeing the fair ladies 
with tlicir respective beaus riding out togetlier, observed that they were 
‘‘ paired like rabbits— a good hui and a bad ’un.” But we anticipate. 

Each board of guardian’s day, Soj)hy availed herself of her fatliei’s ab- 
sence to ride toivards Fleecy borough ; and somehow or other, almost at 
the same spot, she met her darling Angeleiia, with her own beloved cap- 
tain and Jug, or (on this occasion) Hall, riding on either side of her. 
How surprised and delighted they always were ! — Well, who would have 
thought it So nice ! so unexpected ! "Why it was only last week that 
they met there, and tlien, riding four abreast till they met a coal cart, 
they fell into double line. Angeleiia and our Toni collitemplalmg the 
wasp-waisted captain and the embonpoint of the fair Sophy from be- 
hind. 

Angeleiia was in full feather. On the strength of the great match she 
was about to make, she had treated herself— -or rather, for the present, 
Downeyfelt, the hatter, had treated lier — to a smart brown Garibaldi, with 
a nch black plume, while her London-made riding-habit set off her smart 
figure in advantageous contrast to the country-made thing of her 
companion’s. 

Lily -of-the- Valley had been most carefully groomed, and shone forth 
beautifully sleek. Indeed, as she was destined this day to make an im- 
pression, she had been exercised over tho very ground they were now 
going, and regaled with a feed of corn and chopped carrots at the 
miller’s^ of which she evidently entertained a lively recollection ; for, 
instead of stopping, and starting, and trying to bolt down Endive-lane, 
or up Brocoli-bank, she stepped placidly on, playing merrily with the 
bit of the Hue fancy packthread reined, ;pink silk fronted bridle, while 
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Angelena patted her, and coaxed her, and entwined her light whip in 
her flowing silvery mane. 

Isn’t this a charming creature ?*’ asked Angelena, leaning forwardi 
and patting her mare’s arch neck. I do think she’s the most perfect 
creature that ever wore a bridle.” 

Yes,” said Tom, regarding both rider and mare with an eye of 
ownership. 

Will you ride me a race,” asked Angelena, gathering her reins for 
a start, to the white house on the hill, there ?” nodding to one about 
half a mile oiF. 

“ Not tliis morning, I think,” replied Tom ; “ not this morning. The 
fact is, I’ve no seat in these tilings,” alluding to his wide-patterned 
woollen trousers. 

Nor in any other, I should think,” thought Angelena, looking at his 
rolling seat. 

Just then, Lily-of- the- Valley cocked her neat ears, and a gold-laced 
cap was seen bobbing above the irregular fence on the left. 

“ Good momin’, fair lady ! Good morniir, Mithter Hall !” lisped 
Major Fibs, saluting eacli wiili a military salute, as he emerged from the 
narrow intricacies of Lavender-lane. ‘‘ This is, indeed, an unexpected 
pleasure,” continued he, sidling his horse up to them. 1 had just gone 
out for a tholitary thaunter, little expectin’ the gratificathion that 
awaited me.” 

Indeed !” smiled Angelena, struck with his fine natural talent for 
lying. 

“ Hope I don’t intrude,” observed the major, with a knowing look at 
the lady, and a bend of his head towards Tom. 

“ Oh, not at all,” replied Angelena ; “ most happy to see you. I was 
just asking Mr. Hall to ride me a race.” 

“ What a beautiful animal that is 1” observed the major, eyeing Liiy- 
of-the- Valley stepping easily along. 

« Isn’t she ?” exclaimed Angelena, leaning forward, and patting her 
again. ^ 

“ Goes nearer and thafer than any orth 1 over thaw in my life,” ob- 
served the major ; thows that lofty, break -my-knee-against-my- tooth 
acthon’s not eththenthal to thafety.” 

She never makes a mistake,” replied Angelena, “ though you can 
scarcely put a sixpence between her foot and the ground.” 

“ What a tharmin’ cover ’ack she would make!” observed he to Tom. 

“ She would look well with a red coat on her,” replied Tom. 

The sound of a strange voice attracting the foremost lover’s attention, 
ihey now reined in their steeds, to exchange compliments with the new 
comer as he advanced. The party were just on the entrance of Heather- 
blow Heath ; and, by a dexterous cavalry manoeuvre, the major drew into 
line next Sophy, with Tom outside on his left. Mattyfat was thus placed 
between his la^-love and Angelena, who occupied the same position on 
the right that Tom did on the left. Having further separated Tom, so as 
to get him out of ear-shot of Angelena, after a few complimentary obsmr* 
vations on his horse, and remarks on the state of the weather for hunting, 
he asked Tom, in a mysterious under tone, if he knew whether the cokmel 
had heard from the Dook 
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The what ?” asked Tom, who was not quick of comprehension. 

The Dook — old Wellin^H^n/’ replied the major, as Tom still kept 
starin?. 

“ No,” replied Tom. ‘‘ I didn’t know that he had written to him.” 

** Didn’t you !” exclaimed the major, with well-feigned surprise. 
^‘Haven’t you heaid that the colonel’s written to ask the Dook to the 
wedding— to give Miss Angeleiia away, in fact ?” 

**No,” replied Tom, staring with astonishment at the idea of such an 
honour, and wondering what his mother would say. 

“Oh, yes ; the Dook and the colonel are very thick, you know,” ob- 
served the major — “doothed thick, I may say — and I’ve no doubt the 
gallant F.M. will come down most handsomely with the necklaces and 
tilings. A thousand’s about his mark, but I shouldn’t be at all thur- 
prithcd if he was to make it two in } our case.” 

“Indeed!” gasped Tom, with astonishment. 

“ You’d better not menthon the letter, p’r’aps,” observed the major, 
‘‘as the colonel hasn’t told you of it himself.’’ 

“ No,” said Tom, as all people do say, whether they intend to keep their 
promises or not. 

The confab was interrupted by the ladies challenging the gentlemen 
to a brusli over the heath, avIiosc springy sward seemed to have imparted 
elasticity to their horses* legs. Sophy’s mealy-legged bay and Lily-of- 
the- Valley were off in a canter before the gentlemen had gathered their 
reins, and Tom’s brown, starting forward to follow their example, nearly 
unshipped our friend. 

“ Near go !” exclaimed the major, as Tom, after sundry uncertain 
efforts, at length got shuffled back into the saddle. 

“ ’Deed, was it,” replied our friend ; adding, “ I Iiave no seat in these 
nasty ‘slacks,’ ” alluding to his coospicuous-patterned trousers. 

“ Well, let us put on,” said the major, settliiig himself into a charging 
seat, and riding as if he had swallowed the poker. 

Tom prepared to obey ; but although his horse was generally as dull 
and tractable as a circiis horse, it found that it had a rider who might be 
disposed of, and with a side way soit of prance began ducking its head 
ana dashing out its fore legs, it went bounding and hopping among the 
gorse bushes, sometimes bounding when Tom expected it to hop„ sometimes 
hopping when he expected it to bound, and sometimes walking in prefer- 
ence to cither; causing our Tom to show much daylight, to the infinite 
amusement of the party, and repeated exhortations from Angeleua, to 
“stick to the shopboard whatever he did!” 

“Ah,” observed the major, as Tom at last got the animal I'eined in^ 
and his own equilibrium re-established, “ he’s not used to hacking, that 
orth; he's a nithe animal — a ^e^y nithe animal, but hunting’s his forte, 
not hacking.” 

“Exactly so,” replied Tom, glad of an excuse for his inglorious 
display. 

“ That palfrey of Miss Angelena’s is the model of a hack,” observed 
the major, nodding towards it. 

“So it seems,” said Tom; “very quiet — very easy, too, I should 
think. This animal is rather rough — stots me off the saddle, and when I 
pull the curb, be stops so short that he’s like to shoot me over his head.” 
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** Ah, that’s merely from confined space for action. If you had that 
orth once fairly away with ’ounds, there’d be no further occathon for 
pulling or holding ; you might give him his head, and sit as if you were 
in an arm-chair.’* ^ 

Indeed," said Tom, thinking that hunting must be much easier 
work than hacking. He then took a richly-flowered bandana out of his 
queer little coat-pocket, and proceeded to mop his profusely perspiring 
brow. 

Mither Hall covets your beautiful cream-colour, Mith Angelena," 
observed the major, sidling up to her. 

“ Well, he must have her, I suppose,” replied she, resignedly, after a 
pause, fearing she had offended her fat friend by laughing at him. 

“ Not until after Wednesday, though, Tom,” continued she, addressing 
him direct as he now came up; ‘*not until after Wednesday,” repeated 
she. 

Oh, thank you,” replied Tom ; “ but I mustn’t rob you of your 
pet.” 

Oh, after Wednesday you shall be welcome to her adding, in an 
under tone, “ I couldn’t refuse you anything.” 

You’re going to see the hounds on Wednesday, then, I thuppose ?” 
obsen^ed the major. “ Where are they Wednesday — Merryfield ?” 

‘‘No — Merryfield, Monday,” replied Angclena; “ Silverspring Firs, 
Wednesday.” 

“ Ah, Thilverspring Firs, Wednesday, so it is ; not a bad country — 
best about here by far. Do you hunt Wednesday asked he of our 
friend. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Toni, with a matter-of-course sort of air; adding, 
“ Do you 

“ Why, no, I think not,” replied the major — “ I think not. The fact is, 
I don’t much fancy old Cheer.” 

The fact was, old Cheer didn’t much fancy him; and these sort of 
likings and dislikings are generally reciprocal. 

“ I don’t like your stiff-necked, overbearing, private ethablithments. 
Cheer may be a very good feller, but he’s noc one of my thort.” 

“ Nor mine,” assented Tom, who liked to give an opiuioi), though he 
knew nothing at all about his lordship. 

“All private packs are objectionable,” continued the major ; “ nothin’ 
dike a thubscripthon for keeping masters of hounds in order. Why, this 
old buffer rides as if the country was made for him, and no one else — 
won’t let a man come near a fence till he’s over.” 

“The old sinner!” muttered Tom. 

“ Keeps a fine gentleman — a sort of master of the orth, in scarlet, to 
ride after him, and ciy ‘ Room ! room I’ when anybody comes near 
him.” 

“ And does he cram along ?” asked Tom. 

“ Oh, he’ll ride,” replied the major — “ he’ll ride ; but where’s the merit 
of riding such horses as he has? He began life as a rider; and though 
he’s so old that he ought to be ashamed to be seen out of >his graven be 
thinks he has a character to keep up, and is just'as jealous as a be- 
ginner.” N 

“You don’t say so !” said Tom, who only knew jealousy of another 
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sort That observation put Tom upon the tack. He’s a great man 
among the ladies, isn’t he ?” asked Tom. 

Oh, the old fool, he’s always philandering with some one — thinks 
himself captivating — forgets that he’s near a hundred,” lisped the 
major. 

*‘But he’e a fine-looking old man,” observed Angelena, who was 
lenient where age — ^gentlemen’s age, at least — was concerned. 

“ The man’s well enough,” sneered the major, “ if he wasn’t such a 
confounded disagreeable old jackass, so jealous of his riding, so conceited 
of his looks ; he’s as jealous as a woman, and as vain as a girl,” added 
the major, spurring his horse incontinently at the recollections of the 
snubbing the noble lord had given him on the opening-day of the 
season. 

The start the major’s horse gave set them all a-going, and Tom was 
presently stotting, and bumping, and crying “ Who-ay, who-ay,” to his 
horse, and jagging its mouth, while Angelena’s light hand guided her 
fractious brute, as if the cliaracters of the animals were changed. 

This enabled the major to expatiate afresh on Rumtouch’s beauty, her 
merits, her action, and powers of endurance ; and though Tom was pretty 
much of George the Third^s opinion, who used to say, “ Hang all presents 
that eat,” he began to think she might be cheap — at all events, not dear 
— in a gift. As yet, Tom had not compassed the fact that a horse was 
not like a carriage, that only requires washing, greasing, and certain 
little attentions of that sort, to make it go from year’s end to year’s end ; 
and he didn’t see the use of keeping two horses where one would do. 
Still, as the major insisted that be must have a cover-hack, and that, of 
all colours, cream-colour was the most becoming for a red coat, he was 
not indisposed to submit ; particularly as, in the Times City article of the 
day before, he had read the old stereotyped line, Corn ruled dull, with 
the turn in favour of the buyer.” 

During the remainder of the ride he regarded the mare with an eye 
of ownership, and we are almost ashamed to say, bethought him of 
dismounting Angelena, and riding the cream-colour to the meet on the 
Silverspring Firs day. That, however, he saw required a little diplomacy ; 
and before he had time to broach the subject, the gift horse assumed 
a new aspect. 

Arrived at the barracks, after separating from Sophy at the place 
where they so accidentally met, and Tom having resigned his horse to* 
the care of the soldier-groom who came to take Angelena’s, he followed 
the fair one up-stairs to the drawing-room, where they found the colonel 
and Adjutant Collop hard at work at a game of dominoes. Collop, 
though too good a judge to think of beating the colonel, more especially 
as they were only playing for sixpences, nevertheless run him pretty hard, 
which elated the colonel as he closed the game and clutched the cash, 
when Angelena, taking advantage of his exultation, proceeded, with due 
exhortations not to be angry,” to tell him what she had done with her 
valuable-— or rather invaluable — mare. 

Ah, well,” said the colond ; well,” considered he, shaldng the six- 
pences up in his hand, to see tliat they were all good, very kind o£ 
you, my dear — very kind — just like you, though — always say you’re the 
kindest-hearted creature that ever lived-^woidd gpve your last sixpence 
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away. You’ve given Mr. Hall a most excellent animal— very kind of 
you — very good of you — very pretty of you. She’s an excellent animaly 
Hall ; you’ll say so when you’ve ridden her — never saw a finer-actioned^ 
finer-tempered animal. Isn’t she, Collywobbles ?” 

“ Wonderful animal,” replied the adjutant, who had had the pleasure 
of a slide over her tail, in a rear. 

But I thought you were going to see the hounds throw off at the Firs 
upon her,” observed the colonel, after a pause. 

“ So I am,” replied Angelena — “so I am ; Mr. Hall is not to have her 
till after that.” 

“Ah, well,” said the colonel, “that may do — that may do. I don’t 
know, either,” continued he, after a pause, and a dry shave of liis great 
double chin — “ better have no obligation, perhaps — better have no obli- 
gation. I’ll tell you how we’ll manage it. Obligations are disagreeable 
to gendemen — should always be avoided. There shall be no obligation in 
this matter. You,” addressing Tom, “ shall give Angelena a cheque — for, 
say, a hundred— just for form’s sake, you know. It will be returned to 
you afterwards — and then mare and money will be both yours.’’ 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Tom, who was by no means keen about it, and knew 
that both Ills father and Trueboy would say he had better learn to 
ride one liorsc before he got two — besides having no authority to draw on 
the bank — “ oh,” exclaimed he, “ I — I — I wouldn’t rob Angelena of her 
mare for the world. I — I — 1 ” 

“ My dear fellow,” interposed the colonel, “ you’re most welcome to the 
mare, I’m sure — most welcome. I wouldn’t be any obstacle ti> carrying 
out my daughter’s wishes for the world ; all I mean to say is, that ob- 
ligations are disagreeable, and, where possible^ ought to be avoided. Now, 
you know, of course, whatever is Aiigleua’s in due time becomes yours, 
and what 1 propose is a mere temporary arrangement, so that there may 
be no obligation in the mean time— you understand — eh?” looking 
earnestly at liim. 

Tom didn’t understand, but he said “yes’’ all the same, which sealed 
the fate of the transaction. 

“Just you, then,” said the colonel to Collop, “write out a cheque on 
Hall and Co. for a hundred— a hundred guineas say — guineas sounds 
better than piinds— and Mr, Hall will sign it. You haven’t a blauk cheque 
on you, I s’pose ?” added he, turning to Tom. 

“ No,” replied Tom, 

“No matter,” rejoined the colonel — “no matter ; a bit of letter-paper 
will do quite as well. You’ll find some inside ‘ Fistiana’ there,” nodding 
at a little book-shelf against the wall — “ obliged to hide it, to keep it from 
the servants. There,” added he, as the paper fell out, “ now take a pen 
and write a cheque on Hall and Co. — great man that Co. — is in partner- 
ship witli almost everybody — haw, haw’, haw ! — ho, ho, ho ! — he, he, he !” 

“ He, he, he! — haw, haw, haw !— ho, ho, ho !” chuckled the obsequious 
adjutant, as he took a pen and did as directed. 

“ Now, Tom, sign that,” said the colonel, as Collop ceased writinj^ 
“and give it to Angelena. When she’s Mrs. Hall, you’ll get it hack ; 
meanwhile, there’ll be no obligation, you know.” 

And Tom complied with the matter of form. 
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Chapter XXIIl. 

J.ORD UEARTYCllEER AT SILVKRSPKING PIES. 

“ Shall have a large field to-day. I’m thinkin’, my lord,” observed 
Dicky Thorndyke, replacing his cap on his grizzly head, after the sky- 
scraping he gave it as his lordship cantered up on his way to cover witli 
the hounds. 

“ What makes you think so ?? asked his lordship, riding gently in 
among the glad pack. 

“ Several horses on,*’ replied Dicky, pointing with his whip to the im- 
prints on the side of the road ; “ and I was in Fleecyborougli yesterdfty, 
and heard there were a good many elegant extracts going from there.** 

“ Indeed !’* mused his lordship, who didn’t like the townspeople. 

“ The colonel's daughter —Miss what-d’> e-call-her*s — cominV’ observed 
Dicky, rising corkily in his stlnnips, as he always did when he had any- 
thing particular to communicate. 

** Indeed !'* said his lordship, seeing Dicky was making one of his usual 
casts, is she as fat as her father ?'* asked he. 

“ Fat ! bless you, no,*’ replied Dicky, his eyes sparkling as he spoke — 
“ fat, no ; nice, slim, spicy lass as ever yon seed.” 

“ Indeed !’* smiled his lordship, brightening up as Dicky’s object began 
to disclose itself. 

“Rides like a fairy,” added Dicky, shooting his right arm forward, as 
if using a sling. 

“ You don’t say so!” obsciwed his lordship, who liked anything game. 

“ Fact, I assure you,” sn^ Dicky, with a knowing jerk of his head. 
“ They say they’ll back her to beat most any man in our hunt.” 

“ The deuce they do !’* exclaimed his lordship ; I should like to see 
her take the shine out of some of them uncommonly ” 

“ That saucy Mr, Healey, for instance,” suggested Dicky, with a touch 
of his cap. 

“Ay, or that Mr. Reale; he’s os bumptious a beggar as any we 
have,” observed his lordship. 

“ So he is,” said Dicky, with another touch of his cap ; “ Brassey too’s 
a beggar,” added he. 

“ Head-and -shoulders Brown’s as bd as any of them,” observed his 
lordship, admiring his own pink tops, and thinking of the mahogany 
ones of his horror. 

“ So he is,” said Dicky, taiily ; “ pity he has no neck that he might 
break it.” 

His lordship then reverted to Angelena. 

“ Is Miss Blunt pretty ?” asked he. 

“ Nice lookin’,” replied Dicky — “ nice lookin’ ; not zactly what you 
call a beauty, but a smart, well-set-up gal,” Dicky holding himself up, 
and sticking in his back, as he spoke ; “ much such a gal as little Lucy 
Larkspur, in fact.” 

“Indeed !” replied his lordship, who had patronised Lucy extensively 
at one time. 

“ They say Miss — what-d*ye-call-her —Blunt’s goin* to many the fat 
boy at Fleecy borough,” observed Dicky. 
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“ What, the banker’s cub?** asked hii lordsliip. 

“The same,” observed Dicky, with a rap of his forefinger against his 
cap-peak, 

“ Well, there’ll be plenty of means,** said his lordship. 

“ Plenty.** sa d Dieky, “ plenty ; Lut the lad's a lout.*' 

“ She’ll lick him into shape, p’r’aps,*’ replied his lordship. 

“ Here she is,'* whimpered Dicky, as the browr) Garibaldi now appeared 
above the hedge on tho left, as Lily-of-the- Valley slightly reared on 
being reined in to let the hounds pass are Tom and the wearer emerged 
from Rushworth-lane into the high-road tlie hounds were travelling. 

Although his lordship, as we said before, made it a rule never to 
speak to any sportsman who was not properly introduced, he relaxed it 
in favour of the ladies — if they were good-looking, at least — and intro- 
duced himself, or let Dicky introduce them, if that useful functionary 
had established a previous acquaintance. His lordship, having known the 
colonel as the corpulent Captain, who had re-introduced himself in the 
free-and-easy way described in a previous chapter, was at no loss on this 
occasion ; and seeing at a glance that Angeleiia answered very accurately 
to Dicky’s description, ho cleared himself of the hounds, and putting his 
horse on a few paces up Rushworth-lane, with loftily-raised hat and 
lowlily-bcnt head, procceiled deferentially to greet her. 

The unexpected and gratifying compliment, coupled with the excite- 
ment of tho scene and the bracy freshness of the morning air, imparted 
a glow to the fair one’s cheeks, and made her look quite lovely. 

“ I was rerg sorry, Miss Blunt, to hear of your father, the colonel’s, 
accident, when he was good (*iiougIi to come to see my hounds the other 
day. I hope ho is quite recovered?” 

“ Oh, thank you, he’s a great deal better, my lord,” replied Angelena, 
with a sweet smile, that disclosed a beautiful set of pearly tcetli, with 
playful dimples hovering on cither cheek. “ He’s n great deal better, I 
thank you, my lord,” repeated she. 

“ I’m afraid he would think me very rude — very unfeeling indeed,” 
observed his lordship, having now turned his liorse round, and, with 
Angelena, regained the hounds, who Jiad lather hung back for him, 
“ never sending to inquire after him ; but the fact is, I never heard of 
the accident until this morning, and that by the merest chance in the 
world.” 

“ Indeed I” smiled Angelena ; “I thought everybody had heard of 
our roll.” 

“ Well, one would have thought so,” replied his lordship, raising his 
white eyebrows, with a shrug of bis shoulders — “one would have thought 
so. I suppose everybody had heard of it ex^'ept your humble servant. 
I was just rating Mister Thorndyke for not telling me of it,” added he, 
raising his voice at Dicky’s back, to get him to help him on with his 
story. 

“ Yes,” my lord, yes,” replied Dicky, looking round, and weaving away 
at his cap. “ The fact is, my lord, if you recollect, you were going to 
dine at my Lord Loftychiii’s, and left us as soon as we brok^ up our fox ; 
and I never saw your lordship again till the Thursday, when 1 concluded, 
in course, your lordship know’d all about it.” 

“ Ah ! exactly so,” said Lord Heartycheer ; “ that was the way of it, 
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I believe. However, Miss Blunt,” added he, turning again to the fair 
one, “ you’ll perhaps have the kindness to explain to the colonel how it 
was, and say I should have made a point of coming over personally if I 
had known, which 1 shall now take the earliest opportunity of doing.” 

Most happy to see you. I’m sure,” smiled Aiigelena, more delighted 
than ever at the turn things were taking. Who knew hut Lilia might 
be a lady ? 

“ Won’t you introduce me to your brother ?” asked his lordship, 
glancing at our fat fnend, sitting mouth open, like a sack on his horse, 
lost in astonishment at the greatness of his intended’s acquaintance. 
“ Won’t you introduce me to your brother ?” repeated his lordship. 

“Oh, my brother!” he’s not my brother T laughed the fair flirt; 
“ he’s my — he-he-he ! ” (going off again in a giggle). “ Mr. Hall, Lord 
Heartycheer wants to know you,” observed she, touching Tom slightly 
with her light riding-whip; whereupon, off went his lordship’s hat, 
which Tom imitated with as much grace as could be expected from the 
lessons of a cheap dancing-master. 

“ Fond of hunting, Mr. Hall ?” asked his lordship, in a sort of lofty- 
actioned tone of supercilious condescension. 

“ Very, my lord,” replied Tom, thinking that would bo the ticket. 

“ Hope you’ll not have the usual luck of a new coat,” observed his 
lordship, eyeing Tom’s country-made thing, and wondering at his impu- 
dence in mounting his button. 

“ Hope not,” muttered Tom, wondering that they should “ nip for 
new” out hunting. He now wished he had taken Padder’s advice, and 
steefiod the laps in water. 

While all this was going on, the crowd was increasing behind ; and ere 
the hounds reached Silverspring Firs — a clump of trees on a perennially 
green mound on a gently rising hill on the outskirts of a fine country — the 
field had swelled into more than usual Heartycheer-hound dimensions ; 
gentlemen were still coining up on hacks and in dog-carts, the latter dis- 
carding their dingy-coloured wraps, and joining the scarlet-coated throng 
who encircled the pack, while the usual “ Good mornings !” “ Where are 
you from ?” “ Who’s got a cigar to spare “ Where shall we send the 
hacks to ?” “ Who’s seen my horse ?” passed current in the outer circle. 

At length, all things being adjusted, and his lordship having exchanged 
his hundred-guinea chestnut-hack for a three-hundred-guinea black hunter, 
and spoken to such of the field as he deigned to recognise, gave the signal 
to Dicky Dyke, who forthwith whistled his hounds together, and, preceded 
by the first whip, wormed his way politely through the crowd, “ by your 
leav”-ing to gentlemen, and exchanging civilities with farmers and others 
who were not exactly adapted for capping. “ Good morning, Mr. Heathfield 
— and how areyou, sir?” “Allow me the pleasure of shaking hands with you, 
Mr. Lightbody,” tendering an ungloved right hand ; “ hope Mrs. Light- 
body, and all the little Lightbody s, are well” (thiato a man who generally 
sent him a goose). “Well, Mr. Barlow, have you got your gate 
mended ?” (this to a man who had been kicking up a row about a gate 
the second whip had broken). “ Now, Mr. Hubbard, you’ve got the kicker 
out again” (this to a man who wouldn’t like to buy Dicky at his own 
price). 

Dicky, we may here observe, was an aristocrat in his way. He didn’t 
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take tips — sovereigns or small coin tips, at leaet. “ Oh, thank you, sir, 
no,” he would say, bowing with the greatest blandness — thank you, sir, 
no 5 you are very kind — very good, and I fully appreciate the compliment 
intended by the offer ; but my lord is very gracious, and his sdary is 
abundantly adequate to rny limited wants — ^no occasion for anything of 
the sort,” he would add, as the yellow hoys went back to the offerer’s 
pocket. Five-pound notes he treated differently — perhaps he didn’t look 
upon them as the current coin of the realm, and Dicky just bowed as he 
crumpled them up in his hand and stowed them away in his waistcoat- 
pocket, as if he meant to light his pipe with them at his leisure. 

A quick eye, coupled with long experience in the field, had enabled 
Dicky to discriminate between the metallic and paper currency -men, and 
we believe there is no instance on record of his mistaking one for the 
other. 

Fish, game, poultry, sucking-pigs, fruit, wine, cheese, we may add, were 
acceptable from any one — Mi's. Dyke was open to groceries, and things 
of that sort ; flattery didn’t come amiss to her — she had been a beauty, 
and hadn’t forgotten it. But to our sport. 

The head of the cavalcade being thus formed by the pack, his lordship, 
after leaving a liberal space between the second whip and himself, bowed 
affably to the fair equestrian, and, motioning her to advance, reined his 
horse up beside her and proceeded; while the hatted groom in scarlet 
and the dark-clad second horseman interposed a barrier between the 
giggling, nudging, winking, well-done-old-boy-ing crowd behind and them. 
Thus they turned up Lovecastle-Iane, the field lengthening like the sea- 
serpent as it proceeded. 

It’s a fine day,” observed his lordship, looking up at the now sun- 
bright sky. 

“Very,’’ replied Aiigelena ; adding, “when I first looked out this 
morning, I thought it was going to rine.” 

“ What, you were up early, wei'e you ?” asked his lordship ; adding, 
“ are you fond of hunting ?” 

“ Oh, 1 don't hunt! — I don’t hunt, I only go to. see them throw off,” 
replied Angelena, who rather reproached herself with having lost Tom 
Softly, of Nettle worth, in consequence of beating him across couuti'y. 

“ I’d go till I came to a difficulty, at all events,” observed his lordship, 
who wanted to test Dicky Thomdyke’s report — “ I’d go till I came to a 
difficulty, at all events ; the country’s easy, and my lad can ride you 
through it, if you are afraid of jumping.” 

“ Oh, of course I’ll go till I’m stopt,” replied Angelena, recovering 
her courage ; adding, “ I’d rather ride over than open a gate, any day.” 

“ Well done you,” said his lordship to himself, looking back to see 
where he had the “ crammers” of his country ; and in the line he saw the 
caps of Jacky Nalder, and Billy Dent, and Major Ryle, bobbing up and 
down, and the knowing “ shallow” of Mr. Woo^ock stealing a march on 
the soft inside the adjoining field. Brassey, too, he thought he saw ; and 
further back, the frog-on-a-washing-block figpire of the detested head-and- 
shoulders Brown. “ I’d give a gumea — I’d give a five-pound* note — I’d 
g^e fifty pounds to have the conceit taken out of some of you fellows by 
a woman,’’ thought his lordship, eyeing the cavalcade. 

He then lesumed his attentions to Augeleius complimenting hcrjppi^ 
fill seat, her quiet vay of handling her lovely horse, and the becoming 
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plume in her brown Garibaldi. He said he felt greatly flattered by her 
coming out, and he pulled up his gills, and fingered his frill, and flourished, 
and simpered, and smirked, just as he simpered and smirked at the close of 
the last century. Aiigelena, on her part, was all eyes and vivacity. 'J'hus 
in the full glow and excitement of newly-formed acquaintance they ariived 
at the cover, a ell-fenced gorse of some two or three acres in extent, 
wftli ci-oss-rides, situated in the middle of a largo undulating pasture, sur^ 
rounded by others of similar extent. 

“ Now, gentlemen,’’ cried Mr. Thorndykes, rising in his stirrups, and 
facing the approaching field, — “ now, gentlemen, my lord will take it as a 
’tickler favour if you’ll all stand at the high corner of the cover,” pointing 
to it with his whip. 

“ I s’pose you mean to say you’ll give us a tickler if we do,” observed 
Mr. Bowman. 

“ ril do my best, sir,” replied Dicky, with a slight bow and a touch of 
his cap ; for Mr. Bowman occasionally complimented him with a brace of 
pheasants or a hare. 

“ And you fut people,” continued Dicky, addressing the panting pe- 
destrians, *‘you do the same, and don’t holloa the fox, whatever you do, 
or you may head him back into the mouth of the hounds.” So saying, 
Dicky passed through the bridle-gate into the cover, and, cap in hand, 
was presently ‘‘Yoicking” and cheering the hounds. “ Yoicks, wind 
him I yoicks, rout him out ! Have at him, all of ye !” with a loud 
reverberating crack of his whip, enough to awaken a fox in a trance. 

All hands clustered at the appointed corner, jit a respectful distance 
from my lord ; some watching tlie hounds trying for the fox inside, 
others watching the '‘old fox,” as they called his lordship, “ trying it on” 
outside. 

“ Do you know the country, Mr. Hall ?” asked his lordship of our fat 
friend, who, having emancipated himself from the crowd, where he had 
heard some unpleasant jokes cut on the fair Angelona and her prospects, 
now appeared to join his prize. 

“ No, I don’t,” replied Tom, pouting at this repeated poaching of the 
anstocracy on his preserves — Jug to wit. 

“ Ah, well,” replied his lordship, chuckling at his bearishness ; “ that 
spire you see in the distance is Heyday Church ; those hills on the left 
are Fairmead Downs ; that wood — found, by Jove !” exclaimed he, taking 
off his hat, as a great banging bright-brown fox darted across the junc- 
tion of the rides, and dived into the green gorse beyond. 

Hoop ! hoop ! hoop ! Screech — screech — screech went many voices ; 
Tweet— tweet — tweet went the shrill horn, and in an instant there was 
such a charge of impetuous hounds to the spot, as left no doubt in Tom’s 
mind that the fox would instantly be torn to pieces. 

The joys and fears that found expression in other men's faces, there- 
fore, were not reflected in his dull one ; and while others were buttoning 
their coats, anchoring their hats, adjusting their caps, disposing of cigar- 
ends, prophesying points, and gathering their reins, Tom sat with an 
angiy expression of vacant stupidity strangely at variance with the fea- 
tures of all around. There was no great fun in hunting, he thought^— 
further than wearing a red coat, at least. 

Angelena, on the other hand, was all joy and exdtement— all agog at 
the sight of the fox^ all delight at his lordship’s affability, all dre^ lest 
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Lily-of-the-Vallejr should play any of her rum-touch-ish fantastic tricks, , 
and bring her headlong into grief. • 

Hopes, doubts, and fears were speedily dispelled by the appearance of a 
cap in the air at the low end of the cover, and in another instant a' 
gsJlant fox was seen going stealthily away over the gra^, his ears well 
laid back, listening to the confused din and uproar behind. Twang-^ 
twang — twang went the shrill horn, as Dicky blew his way to the place. 
An avalanche of hounds instantly answered. 

One moment,** cried his loraship, who always saw his hounds well 
settled to the scent before he began to ride. ** One moment," repeated 
he, eyeing the line the fox was taking. Ah, he’s away for Vickenford 
Glen, and we shall have a rare gallop,’* added he, settling himself into 
his saddle, and getting his horse short by the head. ** Follow hie, my 
dear," said he to Angelena. 

His lordship’s being a well-regulated hunt — none of your equality 
scrambles, where might makes right — ^not a soul moved until he set the 
example; when Paxton, the head groom, having fenced Angelena and his 
noble master off from the field, his lordship stuck spurs to his horse, and, 
with Angelena following him, reached the low end of the cover, just 
as the last hounds crashed over the fence, responsive to Sam, the second 
whip’s melodious cheer and hurried cry of “ On, on — on, on !’’ 

Come, Tom, come !" cried Angelena, seeing our plump youth fight- 
ing with his horse, with every probability of being overwhelmed by the 
now pressing crowd, who were little inclined to listen to Paxton’s ex- 
clamations of *^Room! room! room!" for any one but his master. 
** Come, Tom ! Tom !" repeated she, as an outburst of melody from the 
now clustering pack drowned all voices but their own. Away they 
swept like the wind. The ground was in capital order for riding, as 
well as for holding a scent, and the hounds settled to it with a closeness 
and energy that bespoke mischief. The long pasture which the fox 
traversed diagonally, as if to give our friends as much of it as possible, 
opened upon another of nearly equal extent; and his lordship, bearing 
a little to the right, to avail himself of the well-accustomed bridle-gate, 
left a fine ragged fence open to those who never miss a leap. First to 
go at it, full grin, was head-and-shoulders Brown, who, getting his great 
raking chestnut well by the head, dropped the Latchfords freely into 
him, and giving him a rib-roasting refresher with his flail of a whip, was 
presently up in the air and over. 

Curse that Brown," grinned his lordship, as Paxton held back the 
gate, and Brassey, and Beale, aifd Billy Dent, all appeared in line, ready 
to follow Brown. ** Curse that Brown," repeated his lordship, as Brassey 
bounded over the bullfinch, adding, as he saw iiis late flying laps sub- 
siding, I believe you’d ride into a red-hot fiery furnace, if Brown went 
first. Forrard on !" screeched he, pointing to the still flying pack with 
his whip, as if the hunting alone occupied his attention. Forrard on !" 
repeated he, muttering to himself ; we’ll take the conceit out of some of 
you before we’re done." He then smiled on his fair friend, whose horse 
lay close on his quarter. 

So they passed through Everley-fields, over Wick-common, and sutik 
the hill at the back of Mr. Beanland’s farm, at Wilford. The enclosures 
now gradually hacame less, and Dicky Dyko got Billy Brick, tln( first 
Al/irt/— VOL. xciT« no. ggclxxvl 2 i 
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whipi to the froat^ as he aaid^ because Bride was handy at caning 
gates ; but, in reality, because the vale fences were bad to break. 

Now/’ said Lord Heartycheer to our fair friend, who still kept 
gallantly beside him, much to Hall’s horror, who was lobbing behind, 
endangering hU features by the throwing up of hia horse’s head to escape 
his heavy hand — now,” said his lordsmp, if you are afraid of crossing 
the vale, my man,” alluding to Paxton, shall ride you by Wethexfield. 
Mill, and so past Stubwick to Corsham, which seems his point” 

Oh, no,” replied Angelena, bending forward on her horse, and 
adjusting her much-splashi habit, ^ 1 think I can manage it, if there’s 
nothing very frightful.” 

There’s the Liffey,” said his lordship, and it’s ratber full ; other- 
wise the fencing is practicable enough.’* 

^‘Well, I must just go till I’m stopped,” replied she, thinking it 
wouldn’t do to part company with his lordship if she could help it 

You’re a game one !” exclaimed he, spurring on to the now slightly 
pace-slackening pack. 

^‘Angelena! (puff) Angelena! (gasp) Angelena!” (wheeze) cried 
Tom, now running down with perspiration, “ let’s go ho — ^ho — ho — Thorne. 
This brute of mine’s pu — ^pu — pulling my very ar — ar-— arms off.” 

“ Oh, never say die 1” cried Angelena ; give him his head — give him 
his head — She’ll go quiet enough.” 

“ I dare s — s— s — say,” replied Tom, still hauling away, “ and then 
he’ll run off with me.*’ 

Not a bit of it*’ exclaimed she, reining in her steed, obedient to 
Dicky Dyke’s upraised hand, the hounds havmg overrun the scent on 
the Donnington-road, and come to a momentary check. Then head- 
and-shouldcrs Brown, and Brassey, and Beale, and Billy Dent 
ramming, cramming cocks, cluster behind Paxton, mopping their 
brows and relating weir feats. A hat in the air, from a man on a corn- 
stack, quickly breaks up the council, and clapping spurs to his horsey 
with a slight twang of his horn, Dicky gallops off to the spot-^his 
activity being great when the eyes of England” were upon him. 
Before the hounds reach the stack, the galvanic battery of scent arrests 
their progress, and dropping their sterns, they perfectly fly up the 
adjoining hedge-row. 

Across the vale, for a hundred!” is the cry, followed by certain 
observations about water, and brandy-and-water being pleasanter. 

Told you so,*’ said his lordship to Angelena, as he gathered up his 
reins. 

*^Iloora! room I” cries Paxton, flourishing his whip, as the over-eager 
ones, forgetful of their allegiance, press too closely upon the lordly one, 
and reluctant Tom is again impelled forward by t^ rude impetuosity of 
his horse. 

^^Drop your hand, Tom! drop your hand!’’ cries Angelena, eye- 
ing the lathered, half-frantic steed, fightmg and tearing to free itself from 
the unwonted oppression of the curb. 

** Your friend is not much of a horseman, I think,” observed his lordship, 
quietly, as they galloped on together* 

^ Not much,” replied Angelena, laughing at the fi^re Tom was cut- 
ting, his horse’s le^ gobg one way and hb head anotW. 
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Rot this hunting !” growled Tom to himself, thinking what & lickings 
he would give the horse ^he only had him quiedy tied up by the head in: 
a stable. 

He then became a figure of fun for the field, particularly to those whose 
** paper’’ was not in great repute at old sivin-and-four’s bank— parties 
whom it would not be prudent for us to name. 

He’s well called Hall,” whispered Bowman to Brassey, for he does 
nothing but haul at his horse.” 

Away they all go up Crowfield-lane, and again brave the enclosures 
at Marygate, the fox now giving most unequivo^ ^mptoms of crossing 
the VaJe, with little hopes of any alleviation from a hea^ng. 

At the end of five minutes* pretty easy fencing, Crash ! war horse I 
war horse ! Vigilant !” is heard at the narrow corner of a field, where 
flattering hope led the anxious ones to expect there would be a gate, 
and Dicky Dyke is seen hovering from a high bank into the adjoining 
enclosure. 

“ Jump wide !*’ cries he, looking back at the great bullnishy ditch in- 
cluded in the performance. 

His lordship gathers the black well together, and lands him beautifully 
on the top. Another instant, and he far outspans the treacherous ground 
beyond. 

Hold hard !” exclaims he, pulling his horse round to stop the fiiir 
Angelena ; but ere the words are out of his mouth, she is coming clean 
off the bank, too. Well done you,” shouts he ; adding to himself, as 
he scans her bright eye and unruffled composure, Dash it, old Dicky was 
right.” 

A brown horse’s head, with a whipt strawbeny-cream mouth, is now 
seen bobbing above the bank ; presently a pair of black legs are added to 
the view, and voices are heard exhorting the rider to get on, while others 
are imprecating him for stopping the way. It is Tom and his horse, at 
variance still; the horse wanting to be over, Tom wanting to be back. 
The horse, however, has it. With a deep grunt, for he is nearly pumped 
out, he lands on the bank, and, as Tom keeps tight hold of his head, Imth 
Angelena and Lord Heartycheer, who are looking back, expect to see 
him down, with Paxton, or head-and-shoulders Brown, or some of the field 
a-top of him : somehow or other, the horse sees the ditch, and with 
another desperate effort, lands in a clumsy, floundering, sidelong sort of 
way just beyond it ; but Tom, whose seat at best is very uncertain, l^es his 
balance, and, after an ineffectual hug of the neck, drops, sack-lik^ upon 
the ground. 

1 must go back !” exclaimed Angelena, turning pale on seeing that 
her fat man didn’t move. 

Oh, no !” shouted his lordship, vehemently ; my groom will set him 
upright. See, he’s at him already,” continued he, looking back at Paxton 
throwing himself off his horse and elutching Tom up in his arms. 

Sanv the second whip, having caught the horse, joined the group at the 
same instant ; and Paxton, having done all that was needful, left Tom to 
the attention of Woodcock, and Bowman, and Ryle, and others, who had 
had enough to awaken their sympathies, and make them glad of an ex^ 
cose to pull up, especially now that water seemed inevitable. Paxton 
then remounted lui horse, and galloped on to his lordship, whom ^ as*- 

2l2 
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sured that Tom was ^^iiothin’ the worse — only a little shook — ^moro 
frightened nor hurt/’ he thought. And Angelena thought that was very 
likely the case. 

The field was now much reduced ; but among those that remained, his 
lordship distinctly recognised the unwelcome features of Brassey and head- 
and-shoulders Brown. 

‘*For-rard on!” was still the cry; and, looking back, he thought he 
saw evidence that the pace had told in the diminished stride of their 
horses, lie would give, he didn’t know what, for Angelena to beat them. 
Her horse seemed equal to doing it, too. 

Yonder he goes !” cried his lordship, who had a wonderful knack at 
viewing foxes — “ yonder he goes !” continued he, riding with his hat in 
the air, showing his venerable white head — an exhilarating sight to gen- 
tlemen beginning to flag, though his keen-eyed lordship’s “ yonder” might 
be in the next field, or on the next farm, or rounding the base of the £s- 
tant hill, or even rolling over the summit of it. 

On this occasion, the “ yonder^' was on the bright-green margin of the 
swiftly-flowing Liffey, on whose banks Reynard was shaking himself 
after his swim, preparatory to setting his head for the main earths at 
Thombury Scar, still distant some three or four miles — nothing on paper, 
but a good way to ride, taking the rough and smooth of the way, and the 
distance our friends had come, into consideration. 

“ I fear you’ll get wet,” observed his lordship to Angelena, as he eyed 
Billy Brick dropping from the rugged bank into the smootlily-eddying 
current, and raising his legs like shafts on cither side of his horse’s 
neck. 

“ Oh, never mind,” replied Angelena, preparing to tuck up her habit 
and follow. 

Stop !” cried Dicky Dyke, pulling up to listen, with his hand in the 
air — *'stop! There’s a bridge just above, and they are running that 
way.” 

So saying, he wheeled about, and scuttled away as hard as ever his 
horse could lay legs to the ground; for he rode like a trump when 
he knew there was nothing in the way. 

All the rest had made for the bridge at starting, preferring that the fox 
should save his life by field, than that they should lose theirs by flood ; 
and Paxton had some difficulty in getting them to make way as our line 
riders ^me up. 

The shirkers looked savage at Angelena. Head-and-shoulders Brown 
thought she would be much better at home ; Brassey hated to see women 
out hunting ; while Jacky Nalder observed, it was ‘‘pretty clear what she 
was after.” Altogether, they were not complimentary. It is fortunate 
that people do not hear all the kind things that are said of them in this 
world. 

Just as our party reached the bridge^ the hounds came bristling out of 
the fields on to the road, and, from the way old Flourisher feathered 
down the hedge-row, it almost looked as if the fox had recrossed the water 
by the bridge. The pause that a highway generally occasions was 
shortened by Billy Brick’s unmistakable view-hoTloa, which drew Dicky’s 
bom from its case, and sent him blowing and hurrying, with the pack at 
his horse’s heels. Brick had met the fox full in the face, and neai'ly 
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stared him out of countenance, and now stood, cap in hand, sweeping it, in 
the direction he had gone. The still stout-running pack dash^, at thp 
place, and, taking up the scent, went off nearly mute. 

Lord Heartycheer, who had gr)t his second horse in capital order at the 
bridge, furnished an excuse for Jakey Nalder and another to sit still 
and say, that wheu second horses appeared, it was time for one-horse 
men to shut up.” It was not a case admitting of delay, for at the pace 
the hounds were going — all over grass also— if a man didn’t buckle to 
at once, he was hopelessly left in the lurch. Head-and-shoulders Brown 
and Brasscy would feign have declined too, particularly Brassey, whose 
horse’s shabby tail was shaking like a pepper-box, had it not been for the 
“ hussy in the habit,” as ho called Angeleua. A hammer-and-pincers 
trot, however, was all they could raise, and most gratefully the noise fell 
on Lord Heartycheer’s ear. l^heydl soon he hors de combat^ thought he. 

“ jf^or-rard on !*’ cheered his lordship, rising in his stirrups, and point- 
ing to the still racing pack, as Angelena again stole up beside him ; 
“jf&r-rard on !” repeated he, adding as he looked at the now white em- 
bossed cream colour, “ that’s a gallant little mare, to be sure.” 

“ Isn't she ?” smiled Angelenu, patting Lily-of-the-Valley’s thin neck. 

And a gallant little rider,” added his lordship, squeezing Angelena’s 

arm. 

He then set himself hack in his saddle, and charged a dark bullfinch 
as if he meant to carry it into the next county. Tlio marc, lying close 
on his quarter, got Angelena through before it shut up like a rat-trap. 

“ That’s good !” cried his lordship, seeing she was safe, without missing 
the plume from her hat, which the invidious hedge had l etaincd. “ That’s 
good,” repeated he, hustling and spurring his fi*esli horse over the springy 
turf adding to himself, it is a satisfaction, after being pei-seputed by 
those bragging beggars, and their bragging fathers before them, to see them 
beat — (/w-rc-putably beat — by a woman !” added he, again looking back to 
where Brown was liitting and holding, and Brassey vociferating, “ Get 
out of the way ! — out of the way ! and (something) let me try !” 

“ Try, ay!” sneered his lordship, “ you may try;” adding, as he saw 
Paxton’s scarlet coat corning up beliind them, “ 1 hope he’ll not be fool 
enough to help them.” 

Paxton wasn’t fool enough; for, knowing that he was taken out 
hunting, which he didn’t like, solely for the purpose of keeping 
these people off his lotdship, he thought he couldn’t do better than let 
them stay where they were, especially as he would have to take the leap 
in turn; so dropping his whip- thong as lie advanced, he proceeded to 
pitch into the head-and-shoulders horse, whose master had now dis- 
mounted, in hopes of getting him to lead. 

While this was going on behind, Billy Brick, who had again appeared 
in the extraordinary way that whippers-in sometimes do, was suddenly 
seen capping the now thrown-up hounds in a contrary direction to what 
they had just been running ; ((nd looking out, his lordship saw the fox 
thr^ing the hedge-row of the next field. 

Here he Is,” cried his lordship, pointing him out to Angelena; and a 
sod-coped wall being all that intervened between the fox and them, they 
oyer jt together, just as Frolicsome turned him ; and the whole ^cki 
breaking m>m sc^t to view, rolled him up amongst them in the 
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of a large pasture. “ Who-hoop !” slirieked his lordship, throwing him- 
self off his gallant grey, and diving into the thick of the pack for the 
prize. Who-hoop !” screeched he, in wilder tone, fighting the pack for 
possession. ' * ** Whip off his brush, and give him them before those beg- 
gars come up,” cried he to Billy Brick, who now came to the rescue ; 
M^ch Billy having done, and his lordship having plentifully smeared his 
delicate wnite cords with blood, up went the fox, and in an instant his 
head, now flourished triumphantly by Sorcerer, was all that remained to 
be seen. 

“ Thafs grand exclaimed his lordship, jumping round in ecstasies 
to Angelena; “that^s grand repeated he, seeing the coast was still 
clear. 

“ By Jove !” added he, ‘‘ you’ve lost your fine feather ; what a pity ! 
However, never mind ; we’ll put in the brush instead.” So saying, his 
lordship dived Into his fine shirt frill — for he was a dandy of the old 
school — and producing a splendid diamond pin, such as a jeweller would 
ask at least a hundred for, and perhaps allow five-and-twenty as a favour, 
and running the brush into the Garibaldi band, pinned it up to the crown 
with the lustrous trinket. 

“ Now,” said he, squeezing her ungloved hand affectionately, “ you 
are yourself again ; that matches your liat beautifully — wear it on your 
way home, and keep the pin for my sake.” So saying, his lordship 
kissed her little hand, and remounting his horse, proceeded to parade her 
back through the country. 


A FEUILLETON. 

FREDERICK LEMAITRE AND CHARLES KEAN. 

“Voulez-vous voir Paillasse ? Entrez, messieurs et dames. V*lh T gran*-z-artistel*' 

We are in King-street, St. James’s, reading the playbill of the 
French Theatre, which announces the first appearance in London of 
M. Frederick Lemaitre as Belphegor, in MM. Denuery and Marc Four- 
nier’s drama of Paillasse,” a part which, we find, he played in Paris 
for upwards of one hundred and fifty consecutive nights. We have had 
twenty years’ experience of the genius of tlic ^cat aitiste,” and all 
who go to the French plays in Loudon are familiar with liohert Macaire 
and Don Ccesar de Bazan ; hut Belphegor — that is something yet un- 
known to us ; let us follow the advice of the saltimbanque^ and secure a 
stall — ^if it is to be had — for this very evening. We are successful, and, 
by one of the caprices of fortune, have got a good place, which we 
occupy in the midst of a crowded house. Now, then, for Paillasse.” 

N’ saut’ demi, 

Paillass* moa Mi : 

Saute pour tout le mondc ! 

Good advice, friend B6raDger, for the multitude of common downs, 
but altogether unnecessaiy in the case of Fr^ddrick Lemaitre. 

Who is this Belphegor” we ask ourselves ? Is he one of the three 
<d8Baaon8 who, according to Asmodeus, occupy the first rank in rae in- 
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fernal regions — court-spirits, who enter into the councils of pritMsei, 
animate their ministers, form leagues, stir up insurrections in states, and 
light the torches of war ? Nothing half so important, nor— 
fAese— one-tenth part so disagreeable. Is he that unlucky devil who, 
for his sins, made such an unfortunate marriage on earth, was 4 )dIv 
too glad to take refuge in Hell, to escape the pains and penalties of we^ 
lock ? Indeed, no ; it appears by the Sequel that those are the very 
things our Belphegar did not wish to fly from. Who and what is he, 
then, if neither of these ? Listen, and you shall hear ! 

Belphegor*’ is the name of a renowned mountebank, whose family 
has been distinguished for three generations. Here is his pedigree, 
related by himself : 

*‘Mon aieul se nommalt Belph%or 1", il avalait canifs, couteanz, 
ciseaux et rasoirs ! mon pcre absorbait 6p6es, sabres et ba'ionettes ! mod, 
Belphegor III., j’ingurgite des carabines et des tromblons !” 

You see, (then, that our Belphegor a fait ses preuves ; his letters- 
patent are incontestible as the quarterings of a count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, or any other count in Christendom — even a self-created French 
one, of which class we have known one or two ! 

It is the fete of 8t. Boniface, on the 6th of June, 1814, and the 
villagers of Courgemont are assembled to celebrate it. But what k a 
country fete without a saltimhangm f At the moment when he is most 
wanted, Belphegor makes his appearance in his travelling car, his wife 
and youngest child by his side, and his eldest boy Henri bestriding the 
white horse that draws the whole troupe^ including the big drum, cym- 
bals, and all the properties of the establishment. Belphegor descends 
from his car, and amid the joyous interruptions of his orchestra, proclaims 
his calling, and develops its attractions. > 

He is thus fairly launched before the public, and bis story berins. 
But it is not our intention to give a prosaic narrative of the shirang 
fortunes of our poor Belphegor ; there is too much of comedy on the light 
side of his character, too much of tragic feeling in its darker aspect, to be 
marred by dull details. A few words, then, on this point, will suffice. 
Belphegor has, as wo have said, a wife and two children ; he loves them 
dearly, and his menage is os happy as affection and the philosophy that 
smiles at the accidental evils of life can make it. Madeleine^ he says, is 
la joie de la maison — si nous avions une maison, nous autres and their 
wandering existence would scarcely be clouded by a single care, if ihie 
health of his little girl were not so frail. 

Lc soir, quarid la recette a ete bonne, on soupe gaiement en remer- 
ciant le bon Dieu de ce qui est venu aujourd*hui ; et quand la recette est 
mauvaise, on remercie le bon Dieu de celle qui viendra demain.” The 
pauvre Paillasse,” who acknowledges this creed, establishes other claims 
on our interest than those that are merely professional. We learn to love 
him for his trusting, generous heart, as well as for the cheerfulness of his 
disposition. But there is a cloud rising. It is discovered that Madeleine 
is the rg^itm of a noble family, who olaim her from her ignoble pceitioii 
as the wife of a mountebank, through the medium of an agent, vaba^ 
tempting Belph^or to part with her by the offer of uncounted 
and his family fly, are followed and traced to their 
The maternal anxieties of Madeleb^^ trembling for the &te of h^^mUy 
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child, whose life hangs in the balance between the privations of poverty 
and the restoratives of affluence, cause her to yield to the solicitations of 
the agent ; and, for the sake of her infant, whom she takes with her, 
leaving the eldest behind, after many struggles, she abandons her hus- 
band. He, miserable, desolate man, still doomed, with smiles on his face 
and anguish in his bosom, to amuse the public, that he may give bread to 
his son, makes it the purpose of his life to seek out and recover the wife 
thus snatched from him. Upon these incidents the story of Belphegor 
is founded ; and it is in the alternations between the grotesque and the 
pathetic, between the broad comedy of the mountebank and the deep suf- 
fering of the broken-hearted liusband, that the interest of the drama 
depends. How securely it rests upon the genius of Frederick Lemaitre, 
must be witnessed, not described. We can only point to isolated pas- 
sages. The spectator of his art — say, rather, of his nature — may follow 
his parti-colore J career throughout, with argument in every phase for 
laughter or for tears. What, on the one hand, can be more irresistibly 
comic than tlie profound air with which he teaches bis assistant, Grain 
dtAmour^ the true way to scrape a carrot ? What, ,c>ii the other, more 
agonising than the simple words in wliich he tells how his child is dying 
of hunger ? What can be more ridiculously entertaining than the scene 
in which he counterfeits the manners of a nobleman of the old school, with 
the swagger of the mountebank breaking through the politesse of the man 
of birth, when, forgetting his assumed character, he shouts in the ears of 
his noble listeners, as to an admiring crowd, “ Je porto quinze cents k 
bras tciulu, ct j'enleve ^ la force des dents le plus lourd de la societe”.^ 
—the same scene in which he describes the battle of Biberach, where 
nous ^tions solxante mille liommes, ranges en deux cerceaux, et I’on 
fait avancer soixante mille bouclies a feu and gets out of the emharras 
of too much artillery by saying, “autant do bouches que d’hommes, 
e’est nature! winding up with such a charge of infantry upon cavalry, 
and of “ rattillerie^ upon infantry, as never was heard of since the memo- 
rable military gymnastics of the Sieur Tripet, whose evolutions so justly 

S rovoked the common -sense criticism of ray Uncle Toby ? Contrast this 
ourishing rhodomontade, which is instinct with the whole soul of the 
Paillasse^ with the bitterness of his mirth when he accuses himself before 
his wife of conduct which she knows to be repugnant to his nature, and 
foreign to his character; or with the burst of anger that makes him, when 
he reveals himself, exclaim, Oui, Belph6gor le Paillasse, Belphegor le 
miserable, le butor, la brute ; inais cette brute a une femme, cette brute 
a des petits, et je viens vous redemander tout cela, entendez-vous, 
Toleursl” Nor can the force of tragedy go further than when, in the last 
stage of his despair, Belphegor is hurried to the verge of suicide, and is 
only saved from it by the timely avowal of Madeleine that she, too, claims 
the children of the Paillasse for her qwo. To suffer them to enjoy the 
future which had been offered to his wi^ to love them for their sakes and 
not for his own, is the point on which the drama turns. To part with his 
children is still a hard task fox Belphegor^ though he preaches a philo- 
sophy which his heart refuses to acknowledge: *‘Ah! vous le voyez 
^liien, il faut que la mire et les enfans (not a word about himself) s’y 
ll^bitujent. . . • Un peu de patience, et laissez encore unie pour quelque 
' 'Ijsmps la famille du Paillasse.” • 
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May live as long together as they can find representatives like 
Frederick Leniaitre and Mademoiselle Clarisse 1 

Our fmilhton might easily be filled by confining ourselves simply to the 
theatre which Mr. Mitchell contrives to render so permanently attractive ; 
for, besides “ Paillasse,” Frederick Lemaitre has appeared as Ruy 
Bias, and repeated his celebrated parts in the “ Auberge des Adrets” and 
the “ Dame de St Tropez,” in all of which he has been admirably sup- 
ported by Mademoiselle Clansse, who, for simple and natural acting, has 
scarcely a su['erior on any stage. But our own actors have claims upon 
our attention ; and, with a single covp de baguette^ we raise the curtain 
at the Princess’s Theatre, and see what Mr. Charles Kean has provided 
there for the .entertainment of the public. 

“ Fortune favours the bold,” and the bold venture of “ The Corsican 
Brothers” has, indeed, been fortunate. In the success of this piece we 
scarcely know which to admire most — the excellence of the acting, the 
illusions of the socae, or the daring nature of the attempt to represent a 
double action of the same event, which shall impress the spectators with 
the belief that it is sinmltaneon.s. We must show, however, how all these 
elements have been combined to produce tlie success of which we speak. 

The first novelty of this drama is the personation by Mr. Kean of both 
the heroes <if the story. It is effected in this manner. Fahien and Louis 
dei Franclii are twin -brothers, whose separate existences arc so myste- 
riously united, that, how ever wide apart, whatever evil befals the one is 
instinctively felt at the same moment by tlie other. Fahien is at his 
family chdteau in Corsica, Lonis in the midst of the gay world of Paris, when 
the warning comes to the former of some accident that has happened to 
his brother. Fabien expresses this conviction to a French tourist, who 
has hrouglit him a letter of introduction from Louis, though the traveller 
bears the as.surance that he left him well. “ You know not the nature of 
the tie that binds us,” replies Fabien; “the accident has only just oc- 
curred ; this afternoon, while out shooting, 1 felt a sudden pain in my 
breast, like the stab of a sword, — my brother has been wounded.” And 
then he tells his new acquaintance a legend of his family, how a twin- 
brother, situated like himself, had received a similarly fatal warning, and, 
while writing to ascertain its truth, had been confirmed in it by the ap- 
pearance of his brother’s spectre, who caused a vision to pass before his 
eyes, showing the manner of bis death. This is the precursor of what 
shortly afterwards happens to Fabien, 

Tormented by fraternal anxiety, when at last he is left alone, he flings 
aside his coat and sits down to write to Louis, to learn if aught be ill with 
him. Wiiile thus engaged, his brother’s ghost appears — like him, with- 
out his coat, and in all respects a double of himself, save that there is a 

S ot of blood on the shirt of the apparition. Another novelty here marks 
is singular drama — ^the way in which the spectral visitation is managed. 
On the opposite side of the stage to where Fabien is sitting there rises a 
head, whose features closely resemble his own ; by an almost imperc^ 
tible motion, the head advances, and, ascending in its progress, giMuam 
displays the body to which it belongs, till, having seemingly cut throil|m 
the rir, the figure pauses close to Fabien, stretches out one hand, and||^^ 
living brother becomes aware of the apparition of him deceased. 
same moment the side of the apaitoQ^Q^ disappears, and in its pla4b' we 
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bave the tabkau of a fatal duel, which has taken place in a forest, where 
another double of Louis lies mortally wounded ; and the victor in the 
combat — a man of striking appearance — stands in an attitude of ^m de- 
fiance, wiping his bloody swonl with a white handkerchief. This vision 
reveals the whole truth, and we now see the Vendetta preparing by which 
Fabien is to avenge liis brother's death. 

The next act exhibits the supposed simultaneous action. Louis-^ 
whom Mr. Kean now represents — attends the bal de t opera during the 
Carnival, his object in going there being to warn a married lady, whom 
he unfortunately but unselfishly loves, against the artifices of a certain M. 
de Chdteau Renaud^ who has contrived to get her into his power. This 
man is a heartless roue, who lays a wager with one of his acquaintance 
that he will bring the lady, Madame de Lesparre, to his friend’s house 
at a given hour, in the midst of a party of gay companions, of more than 
doubtful character. Deceiving her as to his purpose, he wins his wager, 
but the lady claims the protection of Louis, who is a witness of Chateau 
Renaudls unworthy triumph, and a quarrel ensues, to be decided by a 
duel in the forest of Fontainebleau. The former tableau is now repeated, 
and here we recognise in the victor, Chojteau Renaud, But, to connect 
the action of the piece, a glade in the forest opens, and beyond it appears 
another tableau, showing the interior of the Comcan chCiteau, with 
Fabien gazing upon the group, as we left him at the close of the first act. 

Henceforward the drama has but a single development. 

The third act opens in the forest of Fontainebleau, and we recognise 
the tree beneath which Louis was killed. Chateau Renaud and his 
second are dying fram Paris, to avoid the consequences of the duel — ^five 
days being supposed to have elapsed — and their carriage breaks down 
near the place where it occurred. Chdteau Renaud is haunted by a 
secret dread of some impending misfortune, and vainly strives to shake it 
off. The hand of fate is on him, and its minister appears in the person 
of Fabien, who, guided by superaatural prescience, has sought and found 
his enemy on the very spot where his brother’s blood cries out for 
revenge. Fabien compels the reluctant Chdteau Renaud to fight, and 
th^ meet in mortal arbitrement. Chdteau Renaud's sword is broken, 
and the duel seems at an end. But no ; Fabien immediately breaks his, 
and, armed with the points of their swords, now used like daggers, their 
hands being protected by handkerchiefs, the combat is renewed. The 
strife is deadly, and Chateau Renaud falls beneath the weapon of his 
fierce antagonist. The Vendetta is accomplished; and while Fabien, 
fdbsorbed in the act, stands with his back to the house, the spectre of 
Louis rises in the same manner as before, its representative being Mr. 
Kean, who, by a rapid substitution of persons undetected by the audience, 
has passed round the stage to reappear from* below. By the gestures of 
the apparition we gather that the brotllim will finally meet in heaven. 

We have been particular in detaii^g the incidents of this strange 
drama, because everything in it d^ends upon the scenic illusions. It is, 
indeed one illusion from beginning to en^ nnd so fastens on the specta- 
t(^that, while it passes before the eyes, not a breath is heard thait might 
jud to dispel it. A rapt attention engrosses all; and it is only when the 
^eortain falls that one awakens slowly, as from a powerful spell. , 

Mr. Kean’s acting throughout is iMbniraUe — ^first, as the frank,' hear^, 
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country gentleman, the composer of local feuds, and the free dispenser ^f 
Corsican hospitality; next, as the earnest, high-minded student^ the 
victim of a settled grief, marked for an early doom ; and, lastly, as the 
resolute, inflexible avenger of blood, whom nothing can cause to swerve 
from the one purpose of his life. Nor is the acting of Mr. Wigan, as 
Ch&teau Renaud^ less excellent in its way than that of ‘Mr. Kean. The 
duel between these two, whether for finished science on the part of Fahkn^ 
or for deadly ferocity cm that of his opponent, is the finest thing of the 
kind we ever saw. Duels are rarer now in France than they used to be ; 
but some of the audience at the Princess’s Theatre may, perhaps, have 
witnessed a quarrel’s issue in the Bois de Boulogne ; and, if so, they will 
at once admit the reality with which the stage.-combat is invested. 

In giving everything connected with The Corsican Brothers” its due 
meed of praise, we must not omit to notice the perfect representation of 
the Bal de I’Opera, with Flexmore as an inimitable Pierrot^ nor tbf 
matchless chique and hardihood of Miss Daly’s CelesHne. 

But The Corsican Brothers” is not the only attraction at the 
Princess’s Theatre. We made a brief allusion, last month, to the re- 
production of Shakspeare’s historical play of “ King John,” and, having 
been again to see it, must givej|ur experience m more detail. 
w If the royal effigy, which liq^^the monument in Worcester Cathedral, 
could become instinct with life and appear upon the mimic scene, it 
could not more faithfully render the outward form of the giver of 
.Magna Charts, than the personation of the monarch by Mr. Kean. 
The accuracy of costume, and the manner in which the play has 
been put upon the stage, are really wonderful : the most perfect 
antiquarian knowledge has been combined with the most consummate 
taste, and the result is an effect which, within our memoiy, has never 
been equalled. We have witnessed the transition from the utter absenoe 
of historical fidelity to the combinations which hardly approached it, and 
thence onward, through certain improvements, to the present time, and we 
may fairly congratulate Mr. Kean that he has finally realised the truth. 
There is nothing to alter, nothing to amend. From the king himself in 
his mailed armour and flowing robe, to the lowest serf in his hood and 
jerkin, all is correct ; the cylindrical helmet, the long surcoat, the sharp- 
pointed shield, the embroidered baldnck, the damascened masse d'armesy 
the one-pricked spur, the arched crown, the turreted coronet^ the 
jewelled glove, the heraldic knot— everything, in shoVt, that per- 
tains to the costume of court or camp is rendered with a care 
and attention which make the play a perfect archaeological s^y. 
One thing, in particular, we must especially notice, as it shows the nicety 
which has presided over all the arrangements. In the French army, 
during the middle ages, there were two distinct standards — ^the Oriflamme, 
and the Royal Banner. The former, of crimson silk, was only borne 
whte the King of France commanded in person ; the latter— as Favine 
d^pbes of violet velvet blew celestiall, two ways semed with 
Floviu devke^ embrodered more full than sparing,” was carrisMi in 
chi^I^M th^^i^g’s alienee. This distinction is observed in <‘King 
Johtiy’\fl the scenes where Philip Augustus and the Dauphin Zouis 
respedtivmy head the French forces. ^ V 

We1||^e insisted upon the question of costume, and spoken of ^ first, 
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because with the multitude a pageant is the first attraction ; but King 
John/’ as represented at the Princess’s Thea^e, has higher claims upon 
the attention of the intellectual observer. 

Mr. Kean’s King John is a grand and truthful embodiment of Shak- 
speare’s conception, and we do not remember, in any former character 
of his, to have been so struck as in this with his resemblance to his gifted 
father ; but the likeness did not destroy originality, for genius is always 
creative. The earlier scenes of the play exhibited the characteristics of 
the house of Anjou: prompt to leave everything to the issue of the 
sword, daring in personal valour, and little scrupulous in the conduct of 
affairs. Then came the darker features of the monarch’s personal cha- 
racter, where by turns we saw the combined operation of fear and cruelty 
suggesting his nephew’s murder, — ^the cautious choice of an agent to do 
the bloody deed,— the darkly-expressed hint, — the dread of disclosing 
.•^is purpose too soon, — the mixture of doubt and hope while he sounded 
Kuberty — the eagerness with which he cauglit at the faintest shadow of 
assent, — the terrific whisper in which he at last fully declared his mean- 
ing, — and the hysterical joy with which he receivea the assurance that 
his bidding w’ould be done. 

The scene in which these varying paj^ons are developed is one of the 
ordeals of a great actor, and most uR^phantly did Mr. Kean pas^ 
through it. Equally fine in its degree was the burst of reproach hurled 
against Jluherty when the consequences of his supposed act were pressing 
on the guilty monarch, — and in the midst of his vacillations, his tears, ^ 
his anxieties, remarkable was the tender pathos with which he apostro- 
phised his mother’s death. The closing scene of his death was as terrible 
as the closest adherence to nature could make it. There poison had 
surely done its work, — its agony was depicted with masterly force on the 
distorted lineaments of the dying king, and was present in every tone and 
gesture. So absolute was the truth of the catastrophe, that to witness it 
without a shudder was impossible. 

But we must not forget that Mr. Kean had valuable assistance in 
obtaining for ** King John” the success which the play has achieved. 
The Con stance of Mrs. Kean was full of dignity and fire — of womanly 
passion and maternal love— of royal desolation, and of the grief that 
no remedy can cure ; her invectives against the baseness of Austria — 
the irony with which she taunted his cowardice — her clamorous appeal 
for war — her heartbroken sorrow at the capture of Arthur the 
uncontrollable frenzy of her mind when she felt that all was lost — 
constituted a display of excellence which well asserted Mrs. Kean’s right 
to the high place she holds in the opinion of the public. Very admirable, 
too, was Mr. Wigan’s FaulconbridfjCy nor less so the Hubert of Mr. 
Ryder ; and we should be guilty of the greatest injustice if we refrained 
from saying that we never yet saw so good an Arthur as that of 
Miss Kate Terry in all our theatrical experience. 
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THE MAN FROM PARADISE* 

A COMIC TALE. « 

rJlOM THE DANISH OF HANS CllBIBTIAN ANDBB8EN. 

By Mas. Bushby. 

Thebe was a widow, once upon a time — 

Yet stop— with tiuth we must commence our rhyme— 
She had been such, but now another spouse 
Had sought her love, and won the widow's vows. 

One evening she was quite alone at home 
(For the best husbands sometimes like to roam) ; 

She sat, her cheek reposing on her band. 

The tea-things spread upon the table, and 
The kettle singing by, or on the lire — 

A sort of a monotonous steam lyre : 

Her thoughts from this low world of fogs had flown 
Up to the husband she first called her own ; 

She could not quite the dear, kind soul forget-— 

And ah ! the other one was absent yet. 

But thou art happy now,’* site cried — ** in case 
In Abraham's bosom thou hast found a place : 

Thou pitiest us, in these rooms close and old. 

Where one so often gets a cough or cold." 

Then into a brown ^stiidy she did fall. 

When suddenly some sounds her thoiiglits recal ; 

She hears a gentle knocking at the door ; 

She starts — looks at the roof, then at the floor — 

Then peers into each corner, as she cries, 

“ Well— who is there ?” To be right brave she tries, 
But truth to tell, she almost shook with fear 
To see some ghost, or corpse-like form appear. 
Another knock— tlieh in the doorway stood 
No spectre, but a youth of flesh and blood. 

'Twas an apprentice who had run away 

From work, and chose from town to town to stray ; 

The rogue lived by his wits as best he might, 

For naught he scrupled at— except to light. 

The quondam widow very soon perceived 
The intruder was not what she had believed — 

That he was mortal, not a form of air. 

She questioned whence he came, and also where 
He might be bound. ** I’m on mv way," said he, 

** To Paris, madam, vld Germany.^* 

With joyous heart she listened to his tale, . 

And then she placed before him meat and ale. 

Kindly inviting him to cat and drink ; 

While she exclaimed, “ How very stranp to think 
That you to Paradise are journeying on!— 

Why, that’s t)||e land where my first husband’s gone ! 
*Please give my love to him, our daughter's, too, 

. And— /iis 8uccemr^!t compliments^ will you ?" 


* Mandcn lira Paradlis. £n komisk Forteelling. 
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Quickly the knave observed that the good dame 
In her geography was ratlier lame — 

That Paradise with Paris she confounded. 

And thoiigli one moment he looked up astoundedp 
Tlie next into her droll conceit he fell. 

Saying, “ Oli, yes ! I know the good man well/’ 

“ What ! have you really' been already there ?*’ 

She cried- “ Then say, how does the dear one fare ?” 

Ah ! very badly. *Tis a tale of woe I 
I was up there about a month ago. 

A sort of a dog’s life the poor thing led. 

Early he had to rise — get late to bed ; 

Worked liard, and scarce a stitch of clothing had. 

His shroud and grave-clothes from the first were bad ; 
They very soon wore out, and now he goes 
Witliout a coat, and with bare legs and toes.” 

These words went like a dagger to her heart ; 

She shuddered — groaned — then, with a sudden start 
She rose, and soon an ample bundle made 
Of linen^ coats, warm woollen socks ; and said. 

Whilst with big tear-drops both her eyes looked dim, 
This package, sir, I pray you take to him. 

Tell the poor fellow 1 shall send him more 
By the first opportunity — a store 
ril surely send. Oh dear ! oh dear ! ’tis sad 
His fate In yonder place should be so bad!” 

The rogue had stuffed quite to his heart’s content, 

So, taking up the bundle, oW he went ; 

But first he thanked her for tlie fooa, and vowed 
The clothes she sent should soon replace the shroud. 
Long, long she sits, her eyes still full of tears : 

The absent husband now at length appears 
(’Tis to the second one tliat I allude — 

The as has been shown, was gone for good). 

“ Well, I have curious tidings for your ear — 

A man from Paradise has just been here; 

He knew poor Tfii — is there.” (Such was the name 
Of him who was first husband to the dame.) 

And thereupon, with a most serious face, 

She told him all that had just taken place. 

The husband, when he heard her, smelled a rat. 

But only saying he would have a chat 
Himself with the great traveller, he sent 
For his best horse, and after him he went. 

’Twas a sweet night, the moon was shining clearly-^ 
Just such a night as poets love most dearly ; 

The nightingales were pouring forth their notes. 

The owls were exercising, too, their throats ; 

But, what was better still, he found the track 
The thief had ta’en, and hoped to bring him back. 
Thieves, by the way, like the tnoon’s silver rays 
Far better than the sun’s meridian blaze. 

And now, how fared it with the thief hinHelf, 

Thus making off with hi# ill-gotten pelf? 

He spied a man, who like old Nick was riding, 

And felt that he was in for a good hiding ; 
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Therefore into a neighbouring ditch he flung 
The burden that across his back had slung, 

Then casting himself dbwn upon a bank, 

Quite in a lounging attitude he sank. 

And gazing on the clear calm skies above, 

He sang some ditty about ladies^ love. 

Up comes the rider at a rapid trot — 

The pace had made him and his steed both hot — 

And asked abruptly, reining in his grey, 

If he had seen a rascal pass that way. 

Who on his shoulders warge bundle bore-« 

A horrid thief he was, the liorseman swore. 

“ Why, yes,” was the reply^ “ I have just seen 
A fellow with long legs pass by — 1 ween 
It is the same you seek ; for hS looked round 
Soon as your horse's footfall on the ground 
Was heard — and then, as quickly as he could. 

He fled to hide himself in yonder wood. 

If you make haste, you there will catch him soon.’* • 
The horseman thanked him much and craved a boon — 
It was to hold his steed, while in pursuit 
He went himself into the wood on foot. 

*Twas granted, and the husband rushed among 
The bushes tall — while the thief laughing sprung 
Upon the horse ; he took the bundle too, 

And fast away he rode, or rather flew. 

Angry, fatigued, and scratched till he was sore. 

The husband came, Jiis bootless errand o’er. 

Fancy what was his grief, his rage, to find 
The horse he thought he left so safe behind. 

Gone too ! He cried, “ Hey ! hey !” its name he called. 
But all in vain he shouted and he bawled — 

The clever tliief tiie faster rode away. 

There was no creature near on wliom to lay 
llie blame ; so the poor foolisii dupe abused 
The moon, for having tlius her light misused. 

Home on his weary legs he had to trudge ; 

His steed to the vile thief did he not grudge ! 

Well, did you And him asked his smiling wife. 

He answered, in a tone subdued, ** My life, 

I did. I found him, and— and — for ^our sake, 

Our best, our swiftest horse I let him take, 

That he with greater speed might find his way,” 

The dame smiled on him, and in accents gay 
Exclaimed, O best of husbands ! who could find 
Your equal — one so thoughtful, wise, and kind I” 

MOBAL. 

The moral of this story shows, 

Though knaves on women oft impose, 

That men are sometimes quite as green, 

But hold their tongues themselves to screen. 
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NINE NOVELS. 

The “ Head of the Family/'* by the author of ‘‘ Olivo” and the 
'^Ogilvies/’ is a work of superior character, both in general tone of 
morality, style, and tendency. Ninian Graeme, the elder brother, at 
once guardian and schoolmaster to a family of six orphans, is not 
at first a winning character; an occasional, grave, quiet, affectionate 
smile is insufficient to gain those sympathies, which, as the hero of 
the stoiy, he claims triumphantly in thf end. Our Sister,” Lindsay, 
sweetly humble, neither clever nor beautiful, also wants character at 
starting, but we learn to love her in the end. But there is a greater 
variety of character in that old-fashioned house, The Gowans.” There 
is Reuben, a hard, mathematical-headed young Scot ; Edmund, of 
great sensitiveness and susceptibility, a sweet nature, the poet of the 
family, but too easily led astray ; twin girls, “ sonsie, fresh, and fair;” 
Tinie, the youngest princess, a creature beautiful and blithe, as youngest 
princesses always happeTi to be ; and lastly, there is a ward, too, Hope 
Ansted, very small and child-like looking, very fair, and “the shyest 
young lady that was ever known.” 

The stem, hard-working Ninian has, strange to say, among his 
acquaintances a worthless character, but a handsome, seductive man, 
who goes in Edinburgh by the name of Mr. Ulverston. He has also, 
* among his professional acquaintances as a lawyer, a young woman of 
great beauty and extraordinary mental powers, always bordering on the 
verge of insanity, who is called, by good Mrs. Forsyth, Mrs. Rachel Arm- 
strong, but who calls herself Mrs. Geoffrey Sabine, and who was, as 
the daughter of a Border farmer, the wife of Mr. Sabine, and — at that 
time, unknown to all parties— -the same person as Ninian*s friend, Mr. 
Ulverston. While Ninian is becoming daily more and more attached 
to lys fair ward, Mrs. Forsyth has a son, John, brought up to the 
ministry — a “ douce, quiet, saint-like young man” — who, as opposites 
sometimes so strangely meet, falls in love with the fiery and intellectual, 
but the deserted and broken-hearted Rachel. Need to say, that his suit 
meets with no success. So it is also with Ninian Grmme. Much the 
senior of his young pupil, he inspired nothing but awe and respect, 
where he felt love ; while Hope, restored to her father — a prodigal and a 
spendthrift— -is induced to give her hand to Ulverston, already wedded 
to another, but who is described as “ the perfect type of that Norman 
beauty still seenj though rarely, among the ancient gentry of England.” 

While Ninian remains at “ The Gowans,” with his much-enduring, 
disappointed, and hopeless affection, Edmund goes to London to try his 
chances as an author. The Clytemncstra of the story, Rachel, has at 
the satne time attained to a Srst-rate reputation as a tragic actress. 
The old intimacy of young Graeme and the actress is renewed : Edmund 
becomes a successful anthor, his society is sought by figtshionable and un- 

E rincipled young men, and he is on the verge of ruin, when he is rescued 
y the timely arrival of Ninian.^, This arrival of Ninian's in London 
leads, by a long and devious c<n$l^ of events, to the unravelling of the 
history of Rachel, of Mr. Ulverston's marriage, and of pretty Hope Ansted 

• 'rho Head of the Family. A Novel. By tho Author of Olive” and the 
“Ogilvies.” Chapman and Hall. 
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not being, after all, a wife, although a mother I The en^ to Ulverston la, 
as it ought to be, tragic; and Ninian, with a coustan^ and a truth which, 
as Lord Byron said, was only to be found in a man of cold climate, takes 
Hope and her fatherless child to his heart and home. The plot of 
this sto^ gives, however, no idea of thd peculiar merits and qualities of 
the work a^ a work of ait. This lies in the slow, consistent, effectual 
working-out of a character that is as steady and unchangeable as rock-* 
that is tried, sorely tried — even to the one whom he has loved so long, 
and so tenderly, having a child of sin and shame, and yet to be true to 
her and make a wife of her ! No extract ever can give an idea of the 
close purpose and persistent talent with whichttuch a character is worked 
out, and carried through all kinds of trials, sacrifices, labours of love and 
of sore grief, to arrive at one grand point, the saving of his beloved puniL 

The Head of the Family” requires, indeed, to be carefully read, and as 
carefully studied, to be thoroughly understood and appreciated. 

Miss Crumpe is a clever well-known writer of Irish stories. Wherp 
there are so many in the field — and Ireland produces more novelists and 
story-tellers than the other two parts of the United Kingdom put togetheif 
— it requires no small talent and acquirements to ensure success. Miss 
Crumpe possesses all the chief points essential to such a result : she is 
evidently intimate with the Irish character, she is versed in Irish history, 
and above all, she is thoroughly acquainted with, and has the gift to 
relish, the wildest Irish scenery. Add to all this, she tells her story with 
that spirit and quick succession of incident which are indispensable to the 
success of an Irish story. 

The scene of the stoiy of the Death Flag”* (the name of a privateer 
or rather buccaneer ship) is laid in the bai ony of Bear and Bantry, one 
of the wildest in Ireland, and part, indeed, in what, if possible, is wilder 
still — the islanded, almost unapproachable and inaccessible Skclig rocks, a 
celebrated shrine of Irish superstition. The chief dramatis persontB are 
the Sullivans, at the head of which clan, at the time of the story — that is 
to say, the latter end of last century — was one Mortimer O'Sulli- 
van, or Murty Oge O’Sullivan Beare, as he proudly but improperly wrote 
himself, always taking particular care to tlouiish the O’ of six times 
greater size than the other letters, which his relative and namesake, 
Murty Tongue Arrigud, theT schoolmaster at K^nmare, remarked, made 
Murty Oge’s signature look for all the world like a turkey’s egg ia a 
wren4 nest I ' 

Murty Oge, a square-built little gentleman, with a curled periwig 
and a thrce-cocked hat edged round with gold laco, was a red, jolly- 
looking buccaneer of about fifty, with a weather- beaten, ‘well-scarred face, 
only one eye, and a mouthful of formidable tusks, rather than teeth. 
This specimen of the Irish chieftain of not a century ago, kept up a kind 
of regal establishment at Ross MacOwen, where salmon were actually 
caught in the kitchen — a considerable stream of water running through 
the centre thereof— and where he maintained a body-guard of twelve 
stout followers, each of whom was provided with cutlass and pistols ; 
and among whose other retainers are several well-sketched charac* 
ters : Dan Connell, the O’Sullivan’s ftMfter-brother, and a trusty 

* The Death Flag. 137 Miss Crumpe. Author of “ Genddine of DcsmondC** 
&c., Ac., Ac. William Slioboil. ^ 

April^wou xciv. NO. ccclxxvi. 2 k 
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de-cham, as wicked as his master, with more low cunning; Piping Phil 
Sullivan, of rare social qualities; and Father Syl, priest of great zeal” 
— as Mr. Puxley, an Englishman, afterwards murdered by the O’Sullivan, 
designated him — when he was drunk, and little sense when he was 
sober.” But there was also a nephew, WiUiam O’Sullivan, a strong, 
dashing, unprincipled young Irishman, a worthy scion of a race of pirates, 
and who opens the story by the forcible abduction from a ball-room at 
Cork of a very beautiful and amiable young lady, Edith O’Moore. There 
is another heroine in the person of Eva Dillon, a bosom-friend of the un- 
fortunate Edith’s, and who, when beloved and engs^ed to Lord Ogilvie, 
is in a nearly similar manner abducted from France by the bold bucca- 
neer Murty Oge, an4 carried off in the Death Flag to the coast of 
Ireland. Justice is done to the fair Eva, after the most extraordinary 
adventures and narrow escapes, Lord Ogilvie being in pursuit on the pre- 
cipitous and cave-worn Skelligs, and after many fierce and well-told 
combats at sea. Not so, however, with poor Edith, in whom our interest 
remains painfully centred to the end, by her being made an irretrievable 
victim to the young Irishman’s lust and vindictiveness; for in his wish to 
injure Lord Ogilvie, William O’Sullivan mistook Edith for Eva — a mis- 
take which cost Edith her happiness and her life, but which was quite a 
trifle to an O’Sullivan, who would have done as much to Eva. Happily, 
the abductor and unscrupulous injurer of innocence perished on the scaf- 
fold, dying with a sneer that he w’as too fine a fellow to be gibbeted ; 
while the O’Sullivan Bearc, hunted down to his last hiding-place, the Old 
House of Quolagh, fell killed by his assailants at the feet of his clans- 
men. 

These strange incidents, which belong to an old school of romance — 
the interest in which, notwithstanding the prognostics of utilitarians and 
zealous promoters of matter-of-fact knowledge, will probably never die — 
is interestingly interwoven with certain episodes in the life of Prince 
Charles Edwaid, commonly called the Pretender ; and the whole, indeed, 
bears evidence of liaving been founded more or less on historical facts. 
This imparts, if possible, a still greater degree of interest to this stirring 
romance. 

Two versions have appeared of M. Goldschmidt’s remarkable Danish 
romance, “ The Jew.” One by Mrs. Busbby ; the other by Mrs. Howitt. 
We give the decided preference to the former translation. Herself of 
Danish origin, Mrs. Bushby has rendered M. Goldschimdt’s very powerful 
and very singular story so admirably into our own language, that all 
notion of its being a translation is lost. 

We will endeavour to give some notion of this extraordinary tale, 
which is especially valuable as giving a perfect picture of modem Jewish 
manners, feelings, and religious customs— ^M. Goldschmidt, the author, 
being himself a Copenhagen Jew. 

Jacob Bendixen, the type around whom the peculiarities and charac- 
teristics of the Jew are grouped, is the son of a quiet, peaceable trades- 
man of a little Funen town ; but he is initiated, as a child, by an uncle 
of vast energy — Isaac Bamberger — into all kinds of warlike exercises 
—to trumpet and dnim, to neigh like a horse, and to bark like a dog. 
Jacob grows up a solitary child, with strange ideas and poetic visions. 
Tutored by his uncle, when the Christian chUdren derided him on the 
shore of his natal town, he knows how to vindicate his boyhood and his 
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faith ; and when still a youth, on the occasion of an insurrection against 
the Jews, historically known as the Jews’ feud of September, 1819, he 
nearly slays one of the Christian persecutors of his race. Sent to school 
at Copenhagen, Jacob is, as usual, reviled and beaten, till he retorts 
most severely upon one of his persecutors. Here he reads the poems of 
Oehlenschalager, which open to him a new life. He lays aside his 
Tephilim and the accompanying silk-bag ; he begins to question whether 
various kinds of food can be any breach of the divine law. He lays 
aside his Arbakamphoth — the token of the covenant between himself 
and the God of the Jews — and at last prays like the rector of his univer- 
sity. For this apostacy, Jacob is punished with a father’s curse, and his 
uncle raises his arm against him. Jacob then leaves his home for ever, 
and devotes himself to the study of medicine; falls in love with the 
Christian sister of a fellow-student — Thora Fangel ; has a jealous quarrel, 
and is forced to leave for Paris, where he becomes the friend of Leonie, 
a young French actress. To get rid of him, an old Baron Descamps, the 
protector of the gay young lady, procures him a commission in the army. 
Jacob next fights in Algeria, till he deserts with Jasinski, to fight 
for the cause of the Poles at Warsaw; and at length he returns wounded 
to Copenhagen, to find Thora married to his old rival and enemy, Lieu- 
tenant Engberg. 

The “ Last Peer”* is a tale of the 20th century — that is to say, the 
century that is to come; but the advent of which, as far as a last peer* ’ 
is concerned, is ah'eady threatened by the good people of Manchester, on 
the occasion of a Conservative ministry coming into power. The progress 
here is morn gentle. The old nobility, with valueless estates, and encum- 
bered with debt, had been long a mere cipher in the nation ; and to re- 
lieve the country from the burden of an impoverished aristocracy, even a 
shadow of dignity has been denied to them. In such happy times, the 
Earl of Carrington remained the last representative of his race iii Eng- 
land. His only son, Lord Ashby, was engaged in a noble dying struggle 
to live by farming. The factory race was dominant, agriculture broken 
up and divided ; and all large landed properties, and all aristocracies 
W'ere dispersed and prostrate before million-mouthed cottoii-spinners and 
mechanics. 

There was also the peer’s only datighter, the Lady Julia — ^thc last 
remnant of a race, beautiful, graceful, and refined by birth and blood ; 
now subjected to the rude wooings of an uncouth parvenu^ Ralph, the un- 
principled son of a miser and miscreant ; next, to those of Philip, the 
more worthy descendant of a man of honour and a merchant of wealth, 
but happily reserved for one of gentle blood and aristocratic feeling— 
Frank Trevor. 

The “ Last Peer” is, indeed, as far as story is concerned, a simple nar- 
rative of love, and plots, and machinations, in which some very disrepu- 
table characters play a prominent part. But that is nothing to what 
awaits our children in 1900 odd ! A free- trading country has also be- 
come a free-thinking country. A fixed religion being an unjust tax upon 
those who differed from it, and a national religion being a troublesome 
opponent, it has been done away with. Parish churches remain, but 
those who attend them have to support them. Poverty and lack of em- 

• The Last Peer. A Novel. T. C. Newby. 
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plojmcnt have, at the same time, spread the amount of crime to a fearful 
extent. House-breaking is no longer a silent, stealthy operation, con- 
ducted by skilful hands, and shrouded in darkness ; but desperate men 
league together and attack property in the broad daylight I Those who 
want to see whither free-trade will lead us, if uncurbed by a Conserva- 
tive ministry, must, if inclined to a morbid, melancholic view of the 
matter, peruse the “ Last Peer.” It is a curious thing, that there is 
scarcely a political or even a religious change possible in this country, 
but that there is a novel ready timed to the event. 

“ Horace Grantham”* is the story, as its title indicates, of a “ neglected 
son” — not a neglected son in the ordinary sense of the word, but in the 
“ fashionable.” Horace is a captain in the army, unattached, and who 
has even seen some service in Canada ; he has been bereft of a fortune 
left to him by a Scotch grandfather, by the villany of one of the same firm 
— a Mr. Foster; his father, rolling in luxuries and selfisliness, makes him 
no allowance ; and thus left to his own resources, he goes to the continent, 
is victimised by a sharper of great plausibility, who designates himself 
as an “honourable,” and by a French actiess whom he has the impru- 
dence to entertain a connexion with. The author traces all these errors, 
primarily, to a father s heartle.'sness and neglect— a theme he appears 
never weary of expatiating upon; but if, at Horace’s age, and after his 
practical expenence of life, he has not come to years of discretion, we 
wonder when the time of self-responsibility is to begin. 

A good angel, however, comes to the rescue in the shape of Mr, Cecil 
— a genuine and a really good man — one who sets more value upon secur- 
ing the respect and Jove of his childicn, than ho did upon tlie fact of what 
his dinner consisted of, or what people might think of his establishment 
or mode of life. This excellent man and parent saves Horace from the 
harpies in whose clutches he had been till that time firmly held; and in 
return, the gallant (substantively as well as adjcctively) young captain 
conceives an earnest and honourable attachment I’or Amy, the. beautiful 
and amiable daughter of so worthy a father, liy one of those strange 
and fortuitous incidents which coii'-titute the gist of a novel, and the 
crowning position of a play, Mr. Cecil, once a man of fortune, had been 
so severe a sufferer by railroad speculations, as to be obliged to absent 
himcclf for a time on tlio continenf, and this he had only been .able to ac- 
complish by a loan advanced to him by the very same Mr. Foster who 
had been a traitor to Horace, but this time with a snperadded condition 
that Mr. James Foster, a reprobate son of a villanoiis father, should wed 
the fair Amy ; this condition, agreed to by Miss Cecil under fear and 
compulsion, and in the anxiety to rescue her father from a threatened pro- 
secution, was not known to her ow’ii parent. Wc need not betray here 
the gradual steps by which the Fosters were exposed, and poetical justice 
done to Horace and Amy. The work, however, w'e may say, is written 
with considerable nerve and spirit : there are some pleasant fishing excur- 
sions, and also two rather prolix episodes, one relating to religious topics, 
the other to life in Canada ; but the scene in which the drunken James 
Foster betrays his engagement with Amy to the astonished and 
hitherto baflled Horace and Amy's brother, John Cecil, would carry any 

* Horace Grantham; or, the Neglected Son. By Charles Horrocks, Esq., late 
Captain H.M. l.'ith Regiment. William bliuberl. 
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novel triumphaotly through the ordeal of critical perusal, and leave a per- 
manent impression of deep interest, wrought up with rare power and great 
dramatic skill. 

Racy, life-like sketches of military existence, even though the theme 
be “ Country Quarters,”* are always acceptable. There is something so 
olF-hand, so light-hearted, and so reckless, in a soldier’s life, that his very 
foibles, his esprit-de-corpSy his overweening self-estimation, his jealousies, 
bis inevitable grumblings, his inconstancies and inconsistencies — nay, his 
very slang — are all charitably passed over, and often even become conta- 
gious. Thus, 'for example, these very ** Confessions” open in a manner 
which prejudices the reader at first against the confidant and his friends, 
and give no idea of the staid, sentimental, and almost common *place love- 
making that is to wind up a story which commences in so rollicking, so 
care-devil, and so supercilious a strain. The soldier’s farewell, after the 
fashion of the Bntish army, the last will and testament of James Haw- 
kins, the cliaritable bequest to the corps that succeeds of the last of the 
garrison hacks” (the lady-loves last in the list), w'ith full details to the 
successor of the various qualifications of the same, unless it were retrieved 
by its military insouciance and pungency, would be a libel upon manhood, 
and a disgrace to a soldier. James Hawkins’ epistle is, however, further, 
totally and entirely redeemed by his subsequent honourable conduct to 
the fair Ellen O'Reilly, whom he, at the outset, hands over so unceremo- 
niously and so unscrupulously to the flash man of the 120th. One volume 
of fun, another of philosophy, and a third of sentiment, are alike wound 
up by the supercilious Hawkins and the sneering Cobb entering the holy 
state of matrimony at the same time, and w'hich caused them to be com- 
pared, according to the taste (anatomical, mytliological, horticultural, 
Biblical, or gastronomical) of individuals, to the Siamese twins, to Castor 
and Pollux, to twin-cherries on one stalk, to Saul and Jonathan, and to 
Bubble and Squeak. The latter we should think the most genuine com- 
parison. The egotism of the man-militant, as depicted in these volumes, 
is, indeed, something supreme. It is scarcely relieved by a few occasional 
gleams of human sympathy, as in the illness of Ensign Waldgiave, the 
sorrows of Ellen ()’Reilly, or by the sound sense shown in the views 
taken of Irish politics and Irish agitation and discontent. The best-— 
indeed, the most genuine — things in the book are the characters. The 
cavalry officer, an incurable, irretrievable, hopeless snob, with a gigantic 
opinion of himself, and a maniacal self-idolatry (not uncommon, also, in 
the Foot) in his character of a wearer of spurs. Our hero, Cobb himself, 
alarmingly caressed in the fashionable circles of Ballymacrocodile, fancying 
every “ tit, and gal, and filly, and heifer” (military slang for young 
ladies) in love with him, and giving good advice, in the logic of the bar- 
rack and the canteen, to the well-disposed, as yet uncornipted Johnny 
Waldgravc. Major O’Flaherty, a shock-headed semi-savage, from far 
Connaught, a good soldier and story-teller, and by no means ferocious, 
though his ancestors were kings in tne days of Allambdh Fodlahmb, and 
by no means bore that title meekly. Jenkins, a Welshman, and a sort of 

* Confessions of Country Quarters; being some Passages iu the Life of 

Somerset Cavendish Cobb, tilsq., late Captain in the 120th Foot (Camberwell 
Bangers). By Captain (Charles Knox, author of “ Hardness,” &c. Saunders 
and Otley. * ^ 
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a wa^; Popkius, an adjective; Musgrave, a north-countryman and 
gentleman. Then there* were also the booted Apollos of the gairison, 
among whom the most remarkable was Major Ducrow, the “hero of 
Waterloo/' a theme upon which ho never ceases to expatiate ; Captain 
Waddilove, who considered “ Don Juan” as merely a faint foreshadowing 
of the “coming man’* — ^himself; also an engineer and two artillery 
officers, who held both the red-coated Columbuses and the horse-warriors 
alike in utter scorn and contempt, as men without mind, intellect, or 
mathematics — mere food for the powder they manufactured, or customers 
for the canteen, an institution from which the Ordnance derive a handsome 
rent by keeping the army drunk. Such were the conquering heroes that 
reigned over the Ballymacrocodilinas ; and having introduced our readers 
to such a bevy of bold, immaculate, and irresistible men in red and blue, 
we may recommend, with greater chance of success, that their amusing 
confessions of progress should be duly perused and digested. 

And now, from stories of modern young gentlemen who call themselves 
neglected because left without a few thousands a year— of red-coated 
heroes destroying the peace of mind of kind-hearted Irish girls — of Jews 
turned Algerine and Polish warriors — of Irish abductors, lineal de- 
scendants of Achy and Dermot M^Murebad, kings of Leinster, illustrious 
for similar proceedings — of hard-featured, grim Scotch moralists, who 
can just afford to love a little, — to a tale of the good old school — a tale of 
lovely damsels carried away by bold pirates — of prison -bars, of island- 
caves, and rock-girt castles — ot' chases breathless in interest, sea combats 
ship to ship, land combats hand to hand — and of maidens rescued from 
their captors, or living to share their gallant captors’ fate. Such are the 
kind of incidents to be met with in story of Zappa and his stranger 
bride, the chase of the Sea Hawky the rescue of Ada Garden, the 
burning of the Zoe by Captain Rawson, and of Nina and the pirate 
chief, as related by our friend, W. H. G. Kingston, in the “ Pirate of the 
Mediterranean,”* a work wliich abounds in stirring incidents and strange 
adventures, and which we strongly recommend to the lovers of excitement. 

Judge Haliburton, the well-known editor of the “ Trauts of American 
Humour,”'!’ insists upon the fact, that humour, in a country larger than 
England, France, and Prussia put together, has a character as difierent as 
are the climate, soil, and productions, the habits, tastes, and necessities, of 
a widely-diffused population. There is no gainsaying so self-evident a 
proposition. We have the Yankee, not descendants of plump, rosy-gilled 
Englishmen, but of a hard-faced, atrabilious race, “ stiff from long wrestling 
with the Lord in prayer, and who had taught Satan to dread the new 
Puritan hug,” — a strange hybrid, according to Judge Haliburton, of 
mystic practicalism, niggard geniality, calculating fanaticism, cast-iron en- 
thusiasm, unwilling humour, and close-fisted generosity. Then, we have 
the hoosiers of Indiana, the suckers of Illinois, the pukes of Missouri, the 
buck-eyes of Ohio, the red -horses of Kentucky, the mud-heads of 
Tenessee, the wolverines of Michigan, the eels of New England, and the 
com-crackers of Virginia. But, admitting all ^this, the reader of these 

* Thf riratc of the Mediterranean. A Tale of the Sea. By William H. G. 
Kingston, Esq.,. author of “The Prime Minister,” “The Circassian Chief,” &c. 
T. C. Newby. 

t Traits of American Humour, by Native Authors. Edited and adapted by the 
Author of “ Sam Slick,” &c., &c. Colburn and Co. 
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volumes T7ill not fail to observe that there is a certain spirit of similarity 
that pervades all American humour; that, for ezaibple, at times slj and 
sarcastic, it is as fond of exposing a presumed simplicity or ignorance, as 
it is of dressing up an act of cleverness utterly regardless of principle — 
that it is almost always rude and semi-barbarous ; and that, in the narra- 
tive line, it is especially prone to the exaggerated and the false. The 
popularity of the renowned Davy Crockett appears, for example, to be 
solely connected with Munchausen kind of exploits, couched in American 
dialect, and adapted to American habits and experiences. There is also 
a great deal of repetition in these humorous stories; the same joke 
is often made to tell several times — as we find, for example, the sur- 
reptitious kisses of lovers, made by the half-sleepy dame up-stairs, to 
undergo, in different stories, a variety of strange and humorous applica- 
tions. If any one wants, however, to study or to make himself fami- 
liar with what American humour is, he cannot do better than consult 
these truly-characteristic and amusing pages. My First and Last 
Speech in the General Court” is an irreproachable sketch, capitally told. 
The “ Widow Rugby’s Husband,” on the contrary, is a Yankee trait of 
expediency, regardless of principle, scarcely redeemed by its humour. 

Bar (bear) stories are, as may be imagined, particularly numerous, and 
constitute the great topic of the backwoodsman. The Big Bear of 
Arkansas,” by T. B. Thorpe, seems to be the most renowned ; but the 
most amusing is, we think, Colonel Crockett’s account of his falling down 
a hollow tree, head foremost, and being drawn out by a bear, holding fast 
to the stump of his tail with his teeth — an operation that cured him of 
the toothache. For a bear-story of the true Munchausen character, we 
need only refer to the feats of Mik-hoo-tah, who, having broken hi§ leg 
in a bear encounter, gives battle, when well again, to an old grisly bear, 
and kills him with his bran-new wooden leg, detached for that purpose 
from the stump, and used as a weapon of bar-destruction. 

Here is a brief specimen of American humour, entitled Yankee 
Homespun 

“ When I lived in Maine,” said Uncle Ezra, I helped to break up a new 
piece of ground ; we got the wood off in the winter, and early in the spring 
we begun ploughing on’t. It was so consarned rocky, thi^ we had to get forty 
yoke of oxen to one plough — we did, faith— and I lield tnat plough more’n a 
week ; I thought I should die. It e’en a ’most killed me, 1 vow. Why, one 
day 1 was hold'n, and the plough hit a stump, which measured just nine feet 
and a half through it — hard and sound wliite oak. The plough split it, and I 
was going straight through the stump, when 1 happened to think it might snap 
together again, so I threw my feet out, and had no sooner done this than it 
snapped together, taking a smart hold of the seat of my pantaloons. Of course 
1 was tiiditl but I held on to the plough-handles ; and tlioiigh the teamsters 
did all they could, that team of eighty oxen could not tear my pantaloons, nor 
cause me to let go my grip. At last, though, after letting the cattle breathe, 
they gave another strong pull altogether, and the old stump came out about 
the^qiiickest ; it had monstrous long roots, too, let roe tell you. My wife 
made tlie cloth for them pantaloons, and I haven’t worn any, other kind 
since.” 

The only reply made to this was : 

“ I should have thought it would have come hard upon your Suspenden.*? 

“ Powerful hard.” 

Stories of rustic coiuiship are very numerous, and highly natiosml l 
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“ Lord I” exclaims Johnny Beedle, courting Sally Jones, on the occasion of 
his first embrace, ** did ye ever see a hawk pounce upon a young robin ? or a 
bumble bee on a clover top ? I sav nothing.** 

Consarn it, how a buss will crack of a still frosty night ! Mrs. Jones was 
about half way between asleep and awake. 

“ There goes my yeast bottle,” says she to henelf, “ burst into twenty 
hundred pieces, and my bread is all dough agin.** 

Billy Warwick relates also of his courtship with Miss Barb’ry Bass: 

**She trimbrd, and look’d so pretty, and sed nothin’, I coiildn’c help kissin’ 
her ; and seein* she didn't say ‘ quit,* I kissed her nigh on seven or eight times ; 
and as old Miss Bass had gone ‘to bed, and Xurnel (Colonel) Hard was a 
snorin’ away, I warii’t perticllar, and I s*pose 1 kiss’d her too loud ; for iist as I 
kissed her the last time, out hollered old Miss Bass : * My Lord, Barbiy ! old 
Troup is in the milkpan ; I heard him smackin’ his lips a-lickin* of the milk. 
Git out, you old warmint — git out !’ ” 

As a specimen of the extravagant in the same line, Colonel Crockett’s 
admiration of a young lady, whose new gown was made of a whole bear’s 
hide, the tail serving for a train, might be quoted. The said young lady 
could weave a rope of live rattlesnakes ; and when giving her arm to 
Davy, put a fifty-pound stone into her pocket, to balance her on the other 
side. Davy, however, was outcourted here by a fellow with a pocket 
ftill of eyes, that had been gouged from people of his acquaintance ! 

Sketches like that of the Decline and Fall of the City of Dogtown,” 
are also very nationally characteristic, and have been introduced with suc- 
cess into our own literature. The “ Way iii which Billy Harris Drove the 
Drum-Fish to Market,” is a bit of very original humour. So, also, of the 
father and son, both done at ‘‘ thimble-rig ;*’ and of twenty other stories, 
that might, many of them, be made the basis of good telling farces. 

“ Scenes and Adventures in Central America”* are said to be “ based” 
upon the German works of Charles Sealsfield ; but whencesoever derived, 
they are certainly admirably-depicted sketches of life and scenery. Mr. 
Hardman is a very clever writer — one of the best, in fact, of old Maga^s 
contributors. The opening scene of a prairie on fire is as startling 
as any tiling of the kind in Cooper, and the horrors of the Cypress 
Swamp are accumulated till the reiider feels his fiesh creeping, and 
his very hair standing on end. The “ Bloody Blockhouse” is a record 
of a gallant struggle on the part of a handful of American backwoods- 
men against a &)st of Spaniards and French, or Acadians as they 
were called, when the latter held LouisianEu The main point in the 
Scamper in the Prairie,*’ and which lies in the lost man following his 
own track for hours together, ever travelling in a circle, is now an oft- 
repeated transatlantic joke ; we have it in another shape, in the instance of 
the ’coon-hunt, or a fency country, in Sam Slick’s “ Traits of American 
Humour.” ** Bob Rock” is a capital sketch of what a backwoodsman once 
w'as, and the “ Patriarch Oak” is admirably described. “ Twenty to One” 
is a little bit of Americanism, as patent as the capture and cutting-up 
of the sea-serpent, to any one versed in that rollicking, go-a-hcad kind of 
Utcrature, of the true Davy Crockett style — which runs its career as 
interestingly disregardful of all propriety or possibility, as it is of all 
facts or truth. 

* Scenes and Adventures in Central America. Edited by Frederick Hardman, 

Esq. William Blackwood and Sons. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE MINISTRY AND THEIR OPPONENTS. 

The ascendancy of the manufacturing classes in this country is becom- 
ing daily more and more threatening to the common welfare. Already 
they are intolerant of labour, except at their own prices ; nor will they 
suffer those to be in power who are not of them or with them. Taken aa 
a body, these classes are guided in their politics by cheap Radical Sunday 
papers, and minor local publications of a still more subversive character, 
as also by stirring demagogues, of various power and influence for evil, 
from the club-orator to the great impediment at St. Stephen’s. Taken 
as a body, their tendencies are in religion to Dissent, or more frequently 
to Mammon worship ; in morality, to self-interest, glossed and colouiw 
over by a transparent affectation of partisanship ; in politics, to the per- 
petual tumbling down of old and reverend institutions, in order to sup- 
plant them by new, untried, inexperienced, often vulgar or little refined, 
and most inadequate substitutes. Above all, they are intolerant of all 
and everything that is not of themselves. 

Herein, we hold, lies the great error of an industrious, enterprising, 
hard-working, skilful race of men, and of those who guide them in 
their social opinions — who help to form their likes and dislikes. We 
are very far from disparaging the manufacturing classes. We regard 
them with the respect due to one of the most wondrous phenomena 
of the age. Although we doubt if they have conduced, only in a very 
indirect manner, to increase the happiness of any one individual in 
the country, we are ready to grant that they have brought about un- 
exampled prosperity. They have, with the aid of the commercial classes, 
and the mariners of Old England— the sturdy, sinewy race of bold adven- 
turers, whose interests, so deeply interwoven with that of the manufac- 
turing classes, have been yet sacrificed at the same shrine — raised this 
country to the highest pinnacle of riches and power. But this does not, 
by any means, constitute a right to be the sole rulers of this great nation. 
That they should have voices, loud in proportion to their importance, and 
as numerous and influential as their own hos!*, none will deny ; but that 
they should prevent any other fcrty from holding power, except those 
who are prepared to go along with them and do their behests, is a state of 
things which, if not firmly and energetically combated in time, will soon 
leave all other interests prostrate, and at the mercy of one particular class. 

And are there not other interests in Great Britain besides the manufac- 
turing? Without wishing to put one ckass against another, when, on the con- 
trary, they are meant by nature to co-operate, are there not the agricultural 
classes ? Are there not the colonial interests, which have been so grossly 
abused in the West Indies, in Kaffraria, and in almost every corner of tfaie 
world, by the late incompetent ministry ? Are there not the large class 
of rulers and their servants, customs, taxes, and all the other working 
partments of a national administration ? Are there not the gallant de- 
fenders of the country— a body especially calumniated by the too often 
stunted and blighted artisan ? Are there not, finally, all (hat concerns 
education, the morality, the social well-being, the eolrivaiion of taste^ 
the intellectual progress, indeed, all the better and higiiei poitions of oor 
nature, — religion, science, art, literature, philosophy, and law ? Is weattli 
the sole source of national prosperity ? Is there no such thing as ^ligious 
— VOL. XCIV. NO. CCCLXXVI. 2 L 
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moral strength and integrity, and, aboye all, individual oontent- 
based on^;tbat very worth, to insure the happiness of the greater 
ippiber ? NS^true patriot will deny this. None will feel but that the in- 
terests of a great countiy like this cannot be entrusted to the domination 
of one class, and that class, while we admit it to be the great source of 
wealth, is, we aver, at tte same time, the least well-disposed towards 
those institutions, monarchical, legislative, and religious, which tend most 
to moral and material Welfii|()^*and well-being of society at large, than 
any other class in this country. ^ 

/at was not a matter of surprise to find the Whigs, so long in power, 
and so long accustomed to tnickfe to and bow before the clamour of a 
manufacturing plutocracy, proclaim .themitives the only possible party 
in this country betw^ the two interests. The Conservatives not being 
pre{>ared to go so far as to repeal free-trade, or to protect the agri- 
H&ral interests by a tax on corn, are at once denounced by them to be 
!iP6sfpable of govei'ning this great country. As to the manufacturing 
classes, their plan of campaign was characteristic — it was to bid defiance 
to an imaginary danger, to denounce the aristocracy as a body, and to 
reconstitute a league against a crisis that could not well take place. Soon ^ 
finding out their usual error of domineering haste and precipitancy, they 
then had the unraanliness to goad the Conservatives to the commission of 
error, to demand from them pledges to a policy of which they were no 
longer upholders ; and when the same patriotic party went so far as to 
say that they were at least open to take and listen to the sense of the 
country upon these great questions, they were then denounced by almost 
the entire Radical paiiy, as men who were only abiding their time, when 
they were, in fact, only abiding that of the country. 

With the Whigs the course of proceeding was different . They taxed 
the Conservatives, not with being a party, but with intrusion! Not 
having in view the repeal of any great public measures, they were not 
wanted at all ! “ They were not asked,” said Lord John Russell, “ to 

take office on any other ground but because they had made a successful 
opposition to the government.” They were not wanted. As to any^ 
measures that they (the Conservative^ propose to carry through, they 
(the Whigs) had intended to^do just the same thing. Lord John Russell 
did, however, in the irritation of defeat, acknowledge that he had not 
always found it in his power to carry, or precisely to mature — perchance, 
even to think of— all the good things that he had in store for. an ungrate- 
ful people. It is the duty,” said Lord John, ^‘of the prime minister- 
of this country, to superintend the whole of the important questions that 
relate to foreign affairs, to the colonies, and to the domestic afiairs of this 
country; and all questions with respect to the revenue, and other depart- 
ments of the country that are of importance ; but I felt it would be 
impossible for me, if I were to be liable to those continual attacks in this 
House, and if the government was to be degraded by those occasional 
defeats which must follow'from the course adopted to take the House by 
surprise,—! felt» I say, it would %e impossible for me to dve that due 
attention td.sul^ects of great concern to the public, whi^ it was my 
diiiy to give. Melt, therefore, if were not driven out of office, I should 
be worried out of it by gentleman Tn opposition.” 

A miuister who thus acknowledged himself to have been worried out 
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of office by the oppositioo^ would, it might be supposed, have beeu 
last to adopt tactics which he quakes as ungenerous and 
tional. Lord Derby anpealed to the forbearance of his o{^)onents^4)||lj^ 
the broad constitutional ground that he had that confidejm in the « 
sens^ judgment, and patriotism of tbe*other House, wl^ induced Im 
\ to believe that it would not unnecessarily introduce subjects of a contro- 
versial and party character, for the mere purpose of interrupting the 
course of sound and useful legislation, afjM of driving the government 
out of that moderate and temperate courji which it nad prescribed to 
itself.” Yet, what has the Whig opporition done but impel the Coi^ 
servatives, with every instrument in theif power— persuasion, satire, 
even invective — to act against iheir ovrn. convictions ? and finding that to 
fail, they coalesced with all the extreme parties, including the manufiic- 
turing interests, to turn a party out of office, which it is doubtful if they 
themselves would ever replace-- so rapidly, as we said at the onset, hap 
been the pro^ss of what was once an extreme, and what is still tK%^ 
most unpatriotic and the least constitutional party in this country. 

As Sir John Tyrell observed in the House of Commons, Lord John 
Russell had, by such a coalition, only acted the pai*t of the dog in the 
manger; ‘‘ha\ing found himself unable to administer the affairs of the 
government, he seemed determined to allow no other party to do so.” And 
now that the ex-premier, finding he had fallen into a grave eiror in com- 
mitting himself to a course oi opposition which the country would not 
tolerate, that he had taken up a faUe position, and that neither the tone 
of society nor the public press would sanction buch a factious opposition, 
he has, after breaking up the family-compact, withdrawn from his 
broad-brimmed” allies, — what remains, but an opposition party founded 


at Chesham-place, of incongruous Whig and Radical interests, which must 
inevitably return, at the fiist serious discussion, to its original elements 
of family connexion and popularity-hunting metropolitism ; of factory 
utopists, whom no one for a moment ever dreams that they can be really 
smous in their political views ; and of a small but energetic little body of 
msh member^, representing the Roman Catholic interests ; all separate 
and distinct factions, which never assume the dignified aspect of a party 
except in coalition, and can only, by such poalition, either impede or 
overthrow a Conservative government. Conservatism is, indeed, the first 
law of nature— it is the first principle of all men’s actions; it should 
also be the basis of all national legislation. Even the Manchester 
utopists are Conservative ; but it is in their own way, it is for a doss, not 
for a country. Everything with them is to be made to work for the sole 
advantage of the manufacturing classes. For them, soldiers and sailori^ 
farmers and professions, everything is to be sacrificed. This is not the 
kind of Conservatism represented by the existing ministry, and which is of 
the description best adapted to the real and most general interests of the 
United Kingdom. * 

It is, indeed, high time that the educated, the respectable and 
moral and intellectual classes should ghfe in a more generous adhesion ’ 
a truly English and Conservative jparty* Theserrors of the ^hal tb 
proposed to strangle the new ministryOjIt. its birth ; the signal failure ^ 
the Whigs in proving that no other g<5VMmment was possible than tbi^ ^ 
own, have already been followed by the usual reaction, and the Cppiq|> 
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'' vative party are, by those very rash and injudicious onslaughts, placed 
more firmly in power than at nrst ; but still, the warning of so perilous 
f a crisis as a Whig- Liberal party endeavouring to overthrow a Liberd* 
CoTiservative' party, to the imminent danger ^ demagogism rising 
* triumphant upon tho disgrace of both, ought not tp be lost upon the 
Country. A nation like this cannot be sacrificed w the nepotism of 
""^gues, and the interested motives of factions. 

rjjve jCoiiservative party in this country have, there is little ^oubt, long 
ceased Protection (although they would not deny to the 

country the upon the subject) ; but the party itself, it 

liflc K/Zn ; know it to be a mere pretext which ignominiously 

p.t.3traJthetour^ ^ minority of 

rfc* - X 1 vnauchestcr-nien. The Conservatives aro the 

mS. rr ’ know that there are no Jon-er Protec- 

o-lf A ^ klock up a doorway in either House ; 

T n true to their party, and has fought their 

shot «fwav • and thev anrplJ^* 


«¥l-rTnJ • “^yprotection until every inch of the colours 

lErlhof 1? \ will not stand hymd let his enemies 

to <Jo, after the feshion of ancienta 
Iv “t ®v f"”°W «f Conservatism to tlie dead corps! 
of Proti ctfon. ‘ ’tI is the^aL ^ des^t^ faction, fating to effect 

*‘T*' ■’"W n,. iob.r.nJ.d^ to-Ling, 
wretched/ Subterfucre and nretpuk n x* v 

.«ble, and naturally a,K» ^^^ fttggj^^tu servative LnghaKntte, will now 

^ ' ot, to ostim^*^ 


NOTE 


‘SHELLEY LETTEllS.” (p. 357.) 


Our reade^ must be generally aware that the Shklley Letters, 
of which W a brirf itotice last month, arc a detected forgery. 
It is one ot 4ie frailties i^^cident to a Monthly Magazine to bo occa- 
sionally morei than a day — sometimes thrice ten days — behind the 
fair, in its power of triaking the ^pifend^ Honorable to its readers in a 
. e^e of thisdeiad. Into thMO»|:bf Uie fraud — so heartless in more 
^^l^one If we |ULve>}^^iioaxed, it is 

of so many literary sages as 
fjever the lioaxer has shown himself, and still 
more audariePi''^ -But tint he has enjoyed anything like ^Maughing 
in his sleeye,” we can never suppose: laughter is too honest and 
hearty a thing for a gratuitous forger of calumnies against fireside 
sanctities and female virtue. We forget — hyaenas laugh ! why not 
r =;o the Thugs of literature ? 


WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 








